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April  3,  1809,  continucfl.  —  Having  descended 
from  Trikardho  into  tlie  plain  of  tlie  Aspro,  we 
proceed  to  a  mill  two  miles  distant  from  the 
niins,  which  is  turned  by  a  derivation  from  the 
river  flowing  from  the  marsh  of  Trikardho.  In 
summer  this  river  is  said    to  contain   nearly   as 

^   much  water  as  the  Achelous,  as  its  sources  never 
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fail.  Fiiuliiig  an  Ithacan  boat  at  the  mill,  we 
engage  it  to  carry  us  to  the  port  of  Petala,  sending 
thither  by  land  the  horses  and  as  many  of  the 
palikaria  as  the  boat  will  not  contain. 

After  dining  at  the  mill  we  descend  quickly 
with  the  wind  and  stream  for  about  four  miles, 
when  a  calm  ensues,  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain  with  furious  gusts  of  wind  at  intervals.  Our 
boat  having  grounded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
we  are  conveyed  in  monoxyla  to  the  island  of  Pe- 
tala, which  in  the  middle  is  separated  only  from 
the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel  connecting  two 
harbours,  both  of  which  arc  well  sheltered  by  the 
island,  but  have  in  no  part  a  depth  of  more  than  six 
feet.  The  river  of  Trikardho  discharges  itself  into 
the  northern  harbour :  in  the  southern  the  boat  is 
lying  which  I  had  ordered  from  Mesolonghi  to 
convey  lue  to  Tragamesti ;  but  such  is  the  violence 
of  the  gale,  that  although  the  wind  is  quite  favour- 
able, the  boatmen  will  not  venture  even  to  pass 
through  the  narrow  channel  unitiug  the  two  bays, 
still  less  to  proceed  to  Tragamesti.  We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  submit  to  be  devoured  by  the  fleas  in 
the  hut  of  Hassan  Aga,  son  of  Yussuf  Arapi,  the 
Vezir's  Hasnadar,  who  commands  sixty  Albanians 
placed  on  the  island  by  the  Vezir  to  prevent  its 
occupation  by  the  Kleftes,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  incursions  from  hence  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Hassan  treats  us  hospitably  as 
the  friends  of  his  master,  giving  us  fish  and  lamb 
for  supper,  and  excellent  Ithacan  wine  which  he 
has  obtained  by  levying  contributions  of  it  from 
the  boats  which  put  in  here. 
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His  hut,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  kula  or 
tower,  is  twelve  feet  square  within,  and  serves  for 
every  thing  but  a  kitchen,  which  among  Allianian 
soUliers  is  generally  sub  dio.  His  palikaria  occupy 
two  other  Imts  of  the  same  size,  but  formed  only  of 
heaps  of  stones  covered  with  branches,  in  which 
they  all  assemble  when  the  weather  is  bad  :  when 
fine,  they  repose  on  the  lee-side  of  skreens  made  of 
branches  supported  upon  rough  posts,  and  which 
may  easily  be  shifted  according  to  the  wind.  The 
Aga's  hut  alone  is  tiled.  The  men  consider  them- 
selves in  luxury,  having  fish  from  the  harbour  for 
the  trouble  of  catching  it,  and  bread  gratis  from 
the  villages.  Hassan  complains  that  in  summer 
the  air  is  unhealthy,  and  the  winged  insects  very 
troublesome ;  but  adds,  that  gnats,  the  worst  of 
all,  are  seldom  seen  after  June,  the  place  being 
too  drj-  for  tliem. 

Petala  consists  almost  entirely  of  rugged  rocks, 
having  small  intervals  of  soil  which  are  covered  as 
usual  in  such  situations  in  the  winter  and  spring 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  herbage,  and  a  great 
variety  of  succulent  or  aromatic  slirubs.  On  the 
Buramit  are  some  velani  oaks,  and  wild  olives, 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  a  few  fields 
which  were  cultivated  by  the  Ithacaus  until  Aly 
Pasha  occupied  the  island. 

A  series  of  low  swampy  islets  borders  the  main 
coast  op])osite  to  Petala,  extending  from  a  narrow 
stripe  of  low  land  which  separates  the  marsh  of 
Tnkardho  from  the  sea  to  the  heights  which  rise 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
Unu  over  against  Kurtzoluri. 
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April  4. — We  sail  in  the  Mesolonghite  boat  in 
four  hours  to  the  Skdloma  of  Tragamesti,  vulgarly 
Dragamesti ',  passing  between  the  Echinades  and 
the  Acarnanian  coast,  in  which,  about  midway,  is 
the  harbour  of  Platiii,  or  Pandeleimona.  The  wind 
witliout  is  southerly,  but  near  the  shore  a  calm 
prevails.  The  Echinades  may  be  divided  into  three 
clusters  :  the  Dhiaporia  in  face  of  Platia,  the  Dhra- 
gonares  to  the  westward  of  these,  and  the  Modhia 
to  the  southward.  All  the  larger  produce  com ; 
Pondiko,  Provati,  and  Dhragoniira,  which  last  is 
the  largest  of  all,  have  kalj^via  on  them.  As  at 
i'etala,  wild  olives  abound,  some  of  which  on  Dhra- 
gouura  have  been  grafted  by  Mr.  Zavo  of  Ithaca, 
who  owns  the  island. 

Platia  is  a  beautiful  little  bay  with  a  narrow 
entrance,  having  a  muddy  bottom  at  a  depth  ia 
most  parts  of  twelve  or  fifteen  fathoms.  On  the 
summit  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  harbour  are  the 
walls  of  a  Hellenic  city,  which  I  take  to  have  been 
Astacus,  as  Scylax  and  Strabo  concur  in  showing 
that  Astacus  was  the  chief  maritime  city  and  har- 
bour northward  of  (Euiada;,  near  the  Echinades', 
The  bay  of  Tragamesti  is  five  or  six  miles  long,  by 
one  in  breadth,  and  would  be  much  exposed  to  the 
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south-west,  which  is  the  direction  of  its  length,  were 
it  not  for  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  Echinade^. 
The  mountain  Velufzi  slopes  steeply  to  the  north- 
western shore  with  a  straight  coast  line.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  depth  of  15  orghies,  or  fathoms, 
within  200  yards  of  the  skaloma,  or  magazines, 
which  stand  on  the  beach  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bay.  Here  is  a  rough  mole,  wliere  several 
boats  of  Kefalonia  are  now  lying  detained  by  their 
fear  of  the  Maltese  privateers  and  an  English  brig 
which  is  cruizing  off  Mesolonghi. 

Finding  horses  at  the  Magazines,  I  proceed  to 
the  village  of  Vasilopulo,  distant  six  miles,  and 
the  residence  of  K.  F.  Hodja-bashi  of  Traga- 
mesti,  Vasilopulo,  and  Lutziana,  three  villages 
occupying  lofty  situations  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley.  Vasilopulo  is  near  its  extremity. 
Trag^mesti,  the  largest,  stands  just  under  the 
summit  of  Mount  Veli'itzi,  and  Lutziana  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  magazines  at  the  head  of  the 
bay.  There  are  not  more  than  100  families  in  the 
three  villages ;  the  boundary  of  the  district  follows 
the  crest  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  except  to 
the  S.E.,  where  it  extends  to  the  marsh  of  Tri- 
kardho.  From  the  head  of  the  bay  the  valley 
turns  eastward  and  then  northward,  in  which 
direction  it  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  Bam- 
bini by  the  mountains  which  are  a  northerly  con- 
tinuation of  Mount  Khalkitza. 

Between  Lutziana  and  Tragamesti,  below  a 
monastery  of  St.  Elias,  distant  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  a  root  of  Mount  Velutzi  projecting  into  tlie 
valley  was  the  site  of  the  town  or  fortress  which 
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possessed  the  district  of  Tragamcsti  as  well  in 
Hellenic  times  as  at  a  subsequent  period  :  it  is 
separated  from  the  steeps  of  the  mountain  by  a 
small  hollow,  and  is  surrounded  towards  the  plain 
as  well  as  on  the  two  other  sides  by  cliffs  about 
thirty  feet  high.  The  remains  consist  of  walls  of 
mortar  and  rubble,  erected  upon  Hellenic  ma- 
sonry of  a  species  almost  regular,  but  which  in 
one  place  only  has  preserved  so  many  as  five  or 
six  courses,  where  it  forms  part  of  a  large  inclosure 
in  the  interior  of  the  later  work.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  church,  within  which  a  smaller 
one  has  been  built.  At  the  angle  of  the  fortress 
towards  the  sea  are  the  remains  of  a  tower,  coeval 
apparently  with  the  ruined  church,  and  built  upon 
a  high  rock.  The  entire  hill  is  covered  with  wild 
almond-trees  mixed  with  a  variety  of  odoriferous 
shrubs  in  all  their  vernal  beauty.  On  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  ancient  site,  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs,  a  stream  of  pure  water  issues  from  the  rocks, 
just  below  which  are  some  ancient  foundations.  A 
little  lower  flows  a  torrent  which  rises  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  and  on  its  opposite  bank  stands  a 
modern  church  surrounded  with  ancient  founda- 
tions and  sepulchres. 

The  Hellenic  town  was  probably  Crithote ;  for 
Strabo  describes  Crithote  as  a  iroXlyyti,  of  the 
same  name  as  a  promontory,  and  places  the  latter, 
together  with  the  Echinades,  between  Alyzia, 
which  was  near  the  modern  Kandili,  and  Astacus', 
next  to  which  southward  was  CEntadse  :  whence  it 
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ieems  evident  that  the  promontory  Crithote  was 
that  remarkable  cape  at  the  western  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Tragamesti,  now  called,  as  well  as  the 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Hellenic  remains 
are  found,  Velutzi.  Possibly  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  long  bay  of  Tragamesti,  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  the  Acarnaman  coast,  and  the  fertile  val- 
ley at  its  head,  are  themselves  indications  that 
here  stood  the  principal  town  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  which  certainly  was  Astacus.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  such  a  bay  was  not  so  well 
adapted,  by  its  great  depth  of  water  and  want  of 
shelter,  to  ancient  navigation  as  Platia ;  and  that 
Scylax  expressly  notices  the  iiarbour  of  Astacus. 

The  vale  of  Tragamesti  is  well  cultivated  :  its 
productions  are  wheat,  vines,  but  principally 
maize,  for  which  they  are  now  ploughing  or  har- 
rowing. The  land  intended  for  this  grain  is  twice 
ploughed,  then  harrowed,  then  ploughed  again, 
sown,  and  again  harrowed.  The  liarrow '  is 
formed  of  branches  of  trees  roughly  put  together, 
and  drawn  by  oxen  driven  by  a  man  who  stands 
upon  the  harrow.  The  three  villages  being  Kcfalo- 
khoria,  the  Greek  proprietors  pay  an  eighth  to  the 
Vezlr  besides  vostina.  My  host  K.  has  a  landed 
property  of  between  400/.  and  500/.  a  year,  and 
^ains  about  as  much  more,  not  very  righteously  I 
fear,  as  Hodji-bashi.  Being  ostentatious,  and  very 
like  a  Turkish  governor,  his  house  is  built  and 
fitted  up  in  the  Turkish  style,  covering  a  consider- 
able space  of  ground,  and  having  three  or  four 
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large  rooms,  without  any  comfort.  I  find  him 
much  alarmed,  as  well  as  the  Hodja-bashi  of  Za- 
vitza,  who  is  with  him,  by  a  recent  declaration  of 
the  Vezir  that  he  will  make  them  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  all  the  robbers  who  are  natives  of 
their  districts.  Among  other  complaints  against 
His  Highness  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  that  of 
his  having  raised  the  duties  upon  the  exportation 
of  provisions  from  his  territory  to  the  islands. 
That  upon  an  ox  which  was  one  piastre  is  now  85 
paras,  and  the  kadhos  of  corn  formerly  paying  six 
piastres  now  pays  28. 

The  air  of  Tragamesti  is  considered  healthy  ;  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  valley  being  free  from 
marshes,  surrounded  by  dry  mountains,  and  open 
to  a  free  ventilation  by  the  imbat  of  the  bay. 
Mount  Velutzi,  which  bore  perhaps  anciently  no 
other  name  than  that  of  the  town  at  its  foot  and  of 
the  promontory,  in  which  it  terminates,  is  more 
woody  beyond  the  villages  than  on  its  maritime 
side,  and  contains  red  deer  in  abundance :  on 
the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  valley  the  fallow- 
deer  and  roebuck  are  found  :  the  woods  consist 
chiefly  of  oaks '  of  a  kind  suited  to  knee  timber, 
and  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  transported  to  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  Tragamesti.  The  hills  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  marsh  of  (EniadcB, 
including  Mount  Khalkitza,  are  covered  with  the 
vehiui  oak, 

April  5. — The  southerly  wind  with  rain  conti- 
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nues.  In  the  afternoon,  tlie  sky  clearing  a  little, 
we  set  out  at  12.40  for  Bamljini,  notwithstanding 
the  pressing  remonstrances  uf  our  host  Kj^  K., 
who,  finding  us  determined  to  proceed,  adds  to 
our  escort  a  few  Albanians  who  are  under  his 
orders,  in  consequence  of  his  liaving  received 
advice  yesterday  of  the  thieves  having  made  an 
excursion  from  Kiilamo  and  killed  two  Alba- 
nians. 

The  hedges  of  the  cultivated  fields  abound  in  the 
shrub  called  azoiri  or  vromoklari ',  a  kind  of  vetch, 
which  takes  the  latter  name  from  its  stinking  leaf. 
Beyond  the  valley  we  enter  an  opening  in  the  liills 
immediately  opposite  to  Vasilopulo ;  it  is  bordered 
on  either  side  by  a  thick  wood  of  oak  of  different 
species,  among  which  is  the  prinokokki  or  kermes; 
mixed  with  them  is  the  dapline  in  full  bloom,  and 
the  usual  proportion  of  Icntisk^,  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  Grecian  shrubs.  The  white  orchis  is 
in  blossom,  as  well  as  many  other  natives  of  Eng- 
land, which  do  not  flower  until  Midsummer.  The 
common  oak  here  is  only  in  bud,  though  a  fortnight 
ago  the  leaves  of  some  large  oaks  round  an  old 
church  near  Calydon  were  already  opened. 

Having  crossed  the  hills,  we  descend  into  a 
valley  which  extends  to  the  heights  of  Lygovitzi 
and  Munina.  Both  here  and  farther  down  to  the 
south-eastward  the  vale  consists  entirely,  except 
around  Khrysovitzi  and  Prodhromo,  of  a  forest 
of  oaks ;   some  of  these  are  large  trees  with  short 
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crooked  stems.  The  velani  is  not  so  plentiful  as 
on  the  hills.  Having  turned  to  the  left  we  skirt 
the  foot  of  the  heights  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  ar- 
rive at  Makhera,  once  a  considerable  village,  as 
its  ruins  declare,  but  now  reduced  to  eight  or  ten 
families.  Here  begins  the  fertile  basin  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  Lygovitzi  mountain,  the  ridge  | 
of  Makhahi,  and  those  of  Bambini  and  Khryso- 
vitzi.  Haviug  remained  at  Makhera  from  2.50  to 
3. 1 8,  we  follow  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  halt,  at 
3.50,  for  the  night  at  Bambini,  where  I  lodge  in 
the  house  of  the  priest,  which  is  very  little  dis- 
tinsnished  from  the  otlier  huts  of  the  nllajje  either 
by  comfort  or  cleanliness.  The  house  of  the  Pro- 
estos,  which  is  somewhat  larger,  happens  to  be 
occupied  by  some  wounded  Albanians  returned 
from  fighting  with  the  thieves. 

The  Bolu-bdshi,  who  was  troublesome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  journey,  has  since  returned  with 
signs  of  penitence,  and  has  behaved  like  all  the 
escort,  with  great  regularity  and  discipline.  Three 
or  four  in  particular,  who  are  Toshke  from  near 
Berat,  are  always  in  front,  and  if  any  steep  rock 
or  other  place  affording  a  good  look-out  occurs, 
there,  as  soon  as  we  come  in  sight  of  it,  they  are 
sure  to  be  seen,  or  to  be  heard  by  the  discharge 
of  their  musquets,  should  they  have  any  appre- 
hension of  their  activity  being  unnoticed  by  us  : 
some  of  them  might  have  contended  in  swiftness 
of  foot  with  Achilles  himself.  Others  are  teleboae, 
or  /3o>|v  ayadot,  famous  for  their  voices,  for  which 
quality  Aly  Pasha  himself  is  noted.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  loudness  of  bawling,  or  the  power  of 
12 
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running  over  a  given  space  in  the  shortest  time 
that  the  Albanians  seem  to  consider,  but  the  more 
useful  arts  of  making  themselves  understood  when 
speaking  at  a  great  distance,  of  clambering  over 
difficult  roads,  and  of  making  long  journeys  on 
foot  with  rapidity.  Another  accomplishment  on 
which  the  Albanian  values  himself  is  that  of  dis- 
tinguishing objects  at  a  great  distance. 

April  6. — From  Bambini  to  the  Paleokastro  of 
Porta  is  a  ride  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
monastery  called  the  Panaghia  of  Porta  is  founded 
upon  a  part  of  the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city, 
which  incircle  the  summit  of  an  irregular  height, 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  vale  which  is  in- 
closed by  Mount  Bi'iinisto,  the  ridge  of  Makhala, 
or  Katuna,  and  the  mountain  of  Lygovitzi.  The 
walls  are  mostly  of  the  polygonal  kind,  and  de- 
fended by  short  flanks  instead  of  towers,  except  on 
the  lower  side  towards  Makhala,  where  they  arc 
best  preserved,  and  where,  as  I  remarked  from 
Makhala,  a  tower  of  regular  masonry  subsists  to 
half  its  original  height.  A  little  above  it,  an 
ancient  reservoir,  about  15  feet  square,  still  serves 
to  contain  the  waters  of  a  spring  wliicli  rises  there, 
and  which  marks  perhaps  the  site  of  the  agora  of 
the  ancient  city.      Around   the   source  formerly 

3d  a  modern  village  named  Pistiana. 

Within  the  Hellenic  inclosure  are  many  foun- 
dations of  ancient  buildings,  and  the  steeper  parts 
of  the  hill  still  preserve  the  terraces,  into  which  it 
was  anciently  divided,  and  which  are  now  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  bay  trees  of  the  most 
luxuriant  growth.     The  monastery  is  large,   but 
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contains  no  remains  of  Hellenic  sculpture  or  archi- 
tecture. Below  the  lower  side  of  the  height  to- 
wards Makhala,  a  fertile  bottom  belonging  to 
Bambini  is  covered  with  vineyards,  which  produce 
yearly  800  barrels  of  wine,  of  50  okes  the  barrel. 
The  liill  of  Porta  separates  the  valley  of  Bambini 
from  that  of  Aetos,  so  called  from  a  deserted  vil- 
lage on  the  foot  of  Mount  Bumisto,  opposite  to 
which,  in  the  direction  of  Porta,  a  pointed  hill, 
attaclied  to  a  low  ridge,  and  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  lower  ages,  also  named 
Aetos,  rises  from  the  middle  of  a  valley  which  is 
inclosed  around  by  the  mountains  Bumisto  and 
Skafidhia,  by  the  hill  of  Porta,  and  by  the  ridge 
of  Katiuia  and  Konopina. 

Moving  from  Porta  at  9.40,  we  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  Katuna,  through  the  valley  just  men- 
tioned, which  every  where,  except  under  Katuna 
and  Aetos,  is  uncultivated,  and  covered  chiefly  with 
the  wild  pear,  one  of  the  commonest  trees  in  the 
uncultivated  plains  and  valleys  of  Greece.  At  1 1 .8 
we  halt  below  the  monasteryof  St.  Nicolas  of  Aetos', 
which  stands  upon  the  lowest  heights  of  the  ridge, 
attached  to  the  castle  peak.  It  contains  nothing 
curious.  The  palikaria  having  reposed  a  little,  we 
proceed  at  11.50  through  the  woods,  and  at  12.50 
make  our  meridian  lialt  where  the  trees  become 
thicker,  the  wild  pears  being  mixed  with  oaks, 
with  an  underwood  of  the  paliuri,  and  other  com- 
mon shrubs.  Although  this  place  is  not  four  miles 
in  a  straight  line  from  Katuna,  it  requires  an  hour 
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and  a  half  to  reach  that  village,  as  we  soon  lose 
our  path  among  the  bushes. 

April  7. — The  following  is  some  account  of  a 
part  of  Acamania,  which  the  Kleftes  have  not 
allowed  me  to  see,  derived  from  my  travelling  com- 
panions or  from  the  intelligent  family  of  Mavro- 
mati,  with  whom  I  am  lodged.  The  distance  from 
Katuna  to  Zavitza  is  reckoned  3  hours ;  the  road 
from  the  ascent  of  Aetos  to  Zavitza  is  along  the 
steep  rocky  side  of  Mount  Bumisto,  and  very 
rough.  Zavitza  stands  at  the  opening  of  a  hollow, 
between  the  mountains  Bumisto  and  Skafidhia, 
and  looks  down  upon  the  bay  of  Vulko  or  Kaudili, 
which  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  of  Kalamo.  From  a 
mill  on  a  height  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Vath^, 
in  Ithaca,  I  saw  Zavitza  through  the  channel  be- 
tween the  islands  Kalamo  and  Kastus.  Half  an 
hour  below  Zavitza  are  two  ancient  towers,  com- 
plete with  battlements ;  they  stand  on  either  side 
of  the  gorge,  and  anciently  defended  a  pass  lead- 
ing from  Zavitza  into  the  maritime  plain  ;  an  hour 
farther,  on  the  sea-side,  upon  the  point  of  Mytika, 
which'  divides  the  bay  into  two  parts,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  building  of  Roman  brick- work.  This 
and  another  point  of  the  bay  are  about  as  far  from 
the  nearest  corresponding  points  of  the  eastern  end 
of  Kalamo  as  Prevyza  is  from  Punta  in  the  widest 
part.  The  Paleo-kastro  of  Kaudili  is  the  name 
given  to  the  ruins  of  a  Hellenic  city,  situated 
above  the  ^-illage  of  Kaudili,  and  about  an  hour 
iroui  the  sea. 
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From  the  bay  of  Vulko  begins  the  steep  rock)' 
uninhabited  slope  which  borders  the  sea  northward 
from  thence  for  3  hours  as  far  as  Zaverdha,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  a  verj^  steep  cliff  of  the  same 
mountain  on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  which 
extends  to  Bogonia  and  to  Kekhropula,  and  is 
separated  only  by  a  very  low  ridge  from  that  of 
Vouitza.  The  greater  part  of  this  fertile  district, 
which  was  formerly  the  profitable  possession  of 

'  Greeks  of  Lefkadha,  is  now  uncultivated.  Za- 
verdha is  half  an  hour  from  the  sea-side,  and  an 
hour  from  Bogonia,   at  the  opposite  angle  of  the 

I  gulf  from  whence  begins  the  mountain  which  ex- 
tends to  the  lagoon  ot  Vulkaria,  and  uj)on  which 
stand  the  villages  of  Plaghia  and  Peratia,  over- 
looking the  channel  of  Lefkadha.  Kekhropula  is 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  Bogonia,  about  due  north. 
Skluvena  was  a  large  village  situated  on  the  moun- 
tain northward  of  Zaverdha.  Between  it  and  Za- 
vitza  was  a  plain  called  Livadhi,  possessed  by 
Skluvena,  and  by  Varnaka.  To  the  southward 
of  the  bay  of  Vulko,  as  far  as  Cape  Velutzi,  the 
shore  is  scarcely  less  steep  and  forbidding  than  to 
the  northward,  but  is  indented  with  several  small 
creeks  or  bays,  of  which  the  most  frequented  is 
named  Stravolimiona  ;  from  the  station,  near  Va- 
thy  in  Itliaca,  before-mentioned,  it  lay  exactly  iu 
a  line  with  the  southern  extremity  of  Kastus. 

Tlicre  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  re- 
mains in  the  valley  of  Kandili  are  those  of  Abj- 
zifi,  which  various  authorities  show  to  have  been 
a  maritime  town  uf  Acuruauia,   and  on  this  part 
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of  the  coast '.  The  distance  of  the  bay  of  Kandili 
from  the  ruins  of  Leucas,  near  Ainaxikhi,  corres- 
ponds with  the  120  stades  which  Cicero  assigns 
for  the  distance  between  Alyzia  and  Leucas ',  and 
not  less  so  the  15  stades  placed  by  Strabo  between 
Alyzia  and  its  harbour,  called  the  port  of  Hercules, 
with  the  interval  between  Paleokastro  and  Mjtika, 
which  latter  was  [>robably  the  situation  of  that 
Heracleiuni,  from  whence  a  certain  Roman  was 
tempted,  by  the  deserted  state  of  the  place,  to 
carry  away  some  choice  works  of  Lysippus,  re- 
presenting the  labours  of  Hercules  '. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  374  the  bay  of  Alyzia  was  the 
scene  of  a  naval  victory  gained  by  60  Athenian 
ships,  commanded  by  Timotheus,  against  55  La- 
cedaemonian, under  Nicolochus,  on  which  occasion 
the  historian  relates  that  Timotheus  retired  after 
the  battle  to  Alyzia,  where  he  erected  a  trophy  : 
that  the  Lacedajmonians  having  been  reinforced 
by  six  ships  from  Ambracia,   again   offered  him 
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'  Thucyd.  1.  7,  c.  31.— 
Xenoph.  Ucllen.  1.  5,  c.  4,  ad 
fin.  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  14. 
Plin.  1.  1,  c.  2.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  Pcutingcr  Tabic, 
where  in  the  road  Crom  Actiura 
to  Calydon  there  arc  15  miles 
fioin  Actium  to  the  Diolcus  of 
Leucas,  20  from  the  latter  to 
Ilnlissus  (Alyzia),  and  34  from 
tJicnce  to  the  Acheloiis. 

'  Cicoro,  £p.  ad  fam.  1.  IG, 
up.  2. 

*  'Aro  ii  Atvudcof  c^'/c  Ud- 


Xaipuc  trai  'AXvUa  r^£  'Axap- 
vaWac  iroXtit,  liv  if  'AXvfm 
irtvTtKaiStKa  &wd  OaXarrijc 
lti\ii  iTTitilovt,  dufl'  ijv  icTi 
Xtft^y  'llpOKXiovc  icpoc  Kal 
rifityos'  il  ov  rowc  'UpuicXcovc 
ddXovs  <pyn  Auff/jTTOU  fitri)- 
yiynif  Its  Tu^ijv  Twv  iiyifi6- 
Wf  Tit,  irapaTonus  Ktifiii'uvs 
hh  Tr)y  ipiffiiay,  Elr'  <i«,'pa 
KpiduTi)  vai  ni  'E)^tydCci  Kol 
ir6Xtc  'AffTavoc  .... 
elr'  Olyidcai  kal  o  'A\tXuit>i:- — 
Strabo,  p.  459. 
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battle,  and  that  when  Timotheus  refused  to  come 
forth,  Nicolochus  erected  a  trophy  on  one  of  the 
neighbouring  islands '.  The  word  tyyurarw,  byi 
which  Xenophoii  indicates  the  proximity  of  the 
island  to  the  shore,  applies  exactly  to  Kalamo,  tlie 
ancient  name  of  which  was  Camus,  as  appears 
from  Scylax,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Ste« 
phanus  and  Artemidorus  '.  Kalamo  and  Meganisi 
being  the  two  largest  of  the  minor  islands  of  this 
coast,  and  butli  belonging  to  that  cluster  which 
Strabo  distinguishes  from  the  Echinades,  and  de- 
nominates the  Islands  of  the  Taphii,  and  more 
anciently  of  the  Tcleboae,  it  seems  to  follow,  if 
Kalamo  was  Camus,  that  Meganisi  was  Taphus, 
or  Taphius,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo '. 

Alyzia  being  placed  in  the  valley  of  Kandili,  it 
becomes  an  almost  necessary  consequence  that  tlie 
plain  of  Zaverdha  was  that  of  Thyrium,  this  having 
been  the  principal  city  in  the  northern  part  of 
Acarnania,  as  its  coins  and  several  occurrences  in 
ancient  history,  concur  in  attesting  ^  and  the  plain 


'  Xenoph.  ubi  sup. 

'  Mtrti  ruSra  iroXif  'AXvftia 
Ka\  Kara  TavTtjv  yf\aoi  Kapioc. 
Scylax  in  'Axapvayia, 

Kc(proc"  c^TOf  'Ak-apKttw'ac- 
'Aprtfiicuput  ft  yiuypai^vfii- 
yW  ro  lOviKoy  Kdpyiot. — Ste- 
phan.  in  voce. 

'  A(  it  rwf  Ta<^uy  viiiroi 
TpoTipoy  ci  TriXtftouy,  liy  Jiv 
KoX  11  Ttiijmt  yvy  (i  Tn^<oOf 
KaXov/iiyil   \uipi^   Tioay   rouruy 


(Echinodum  «c.)  oi/  roTc  iia- 
OT»(/iao-»,  lyyvQ  yap  Kiiyrai, 
iiXXu  iiif  crtpuic  iiyifiiiat  r<ir- 
ri'ifityai,  Tatpioif  rat  TifXiftoaic. 
— Strabo,  p.  Ijg. 

'  Polyb.  I.  17,  c.  10;  1,28, 
c.  5.  Tbyriuin  was  one  of  Uic 
chief  colonics  of  Corinth  on 
this  coast,  and,  like  Anibracin, 
Anactorium,  and  Argos  Am- 
philochicum  contributed  its 
popululiou  to  lUo  new  colony 
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of  Zaverdlia  and  Bogoniu  being  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  in  Acarnania,  unless  it  be  that  of 
CEniadcB.  That  Thyrinm  was  adjacent  to  the 
outer  sea,  and  not  near  the  Ambracic  gulf,  is  ap- 
parent from  several  authorities.  In  the  year  b.  c. 
373  the  Thyreatis  was  invaded  by  Iphicrates,  and 
again  by  the  ;Etolians  in  the  year  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Social  War,  on  both  which  occa- 
sions the  hostile  fleet  was  in  the  outer  sea  '.  Again, 
Cicero  in  navigating  from  Alyzia  to  Leucas  touched 
at  Thyrium  for  the  sake  of  recommending  his 
beloved  Tiro  to  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Xeno- 
menes,  and  having  remained  two  hours,  prosecuted 
his  route  to  Leucas,  where  he  arrived  on  the  day 
following  thtit  on  which  he  had  quitted  Alyzia '. 
It  is  evident  from  this  circumstance  that  Thyrium 
could  not  have  been  far  rertioved  from  this  part  of 
the  Acarnanian  coast  ;  whether  there  are  any  re- 
mains sufHcient  (o  fix  its  position  at  Zaverdha, 
Bogonia,  or  any  other  position  on  the  shore  of 
that  bay,  I  am  unable  to  learn.  When  Antiochus, 
in  the  year  b.c.  191,  had  taken  Medeon,  he  ad- 
vanced against  Thyrium,  but  some  Roman  ships 
having  arrived  at  Leucas,  and  the  Thyrienses 
having  determined  upon  resistance,  the  king  of 
Syria  made  no  farther  attempt  upon  that  place. 


of  Augustus  at  Nicopolis. — 
Antipatri  Epig.  33.  ap.  An- 
tliol.  Jncnhs.  Xcnophon  says 
of  the  Thyrienses  aiul  their 
dUtrict, — Ovpicvfft  /jo'Xa  irai 
iyCpitatv  dKrifioit  Kai  ■)(Upioy 
tnpTipof  c}(ovfftt'  iiroXi^ii  (sc. 
VOL.   IV. 


Iphicrates)  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
I.  6,  c.  2. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ubi  sup. 
— Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  6.  25. 

'  Cicero  Ep.  atl  Fnm.  1.  10, 
Ep.  2,  3,  4,  5. 
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but  leaving  garrisons  in  the  reduced  towns,  re- 
tired from  Acamania '.  Two  years  afterwards, 
during  the  siege  of  Anibracia  by  the  consul  Ful- 
vius,  some  iEtolian  envoys  proceeding  thither  from 
Stratus,  were  intercepted  by  the  Acarnanians  and 
sent  to  Thyrium*.  Although  these  occurrences 
furnish  no  great  illustration  of  the  situation  of 
Thyrium,  they  are  at  least  conformable  with  the 
respective  situations  of  the  places  mentioned,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Thyrcatis  was  the  valley 
of  Zaverdha. 

There  were  two  other  ancient  towns  on  the 
western  coast  of  Acarnania  between  Leucas  and 
the  CEniadae.  Their  names  were  Pala^rus  and 
Solliura.  Strabo,  who  takes  no  notice  of  Thyrium, 
perhaps  because  it  was  deserted  after  the  com- 
pulsory migration  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis, 
names  Paterus  as  occurring  between  Leucas  and 
Alyzia'.  It  occupied  perhaps  the  valley  of  Li- 
vadhi,  situated  between  those  of  Zaverdha  and 
Kandili.  Sollium  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and 
as  such  was  taken  in  the  first  year  of  the  Pelopoa- 
nesian  war  by  the  Athenians,  who  particularly 
made  choice  of  the  Palaerenses,  as  tlie  people  to 
whom  tliey  delivered  the  place  and  its  territory  \ 
from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  people 
of  Piilierus  were  friends  of  those  of  Sollium,  but 
not  their  next  neighbours,  who  in  Greece  were  not 
often  on  friendly  terms.     It  would  seem  likewise, 

*  Liv.  I.  36,  c.  12.  *    mpacthuaat     UaXai^votv 
'    Liv.    1.   38,   C.  9. — Polyb.       'AKaprdfuf  fxdyoit  rifv  yf/y  koi 

1.  22,  c.  12.  ToKtv  viiuvOai. — Thucyd.  I.  2, 

*  Strabo,  p.  430,  459.  c.  30. 
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that  Soilium  had  a  liarhour,  for  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  war,  Demosthenes,  proceeding  with  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  Leucas  to  yEtolia,  here 
conferred  with  the  Acamanians'.  With  these 
circumstances,  there  is  no  situation  which  can 
better  accord  than  the  small  port  of  Stravoliiniona, 
which,  situated  midway  between  the  bays  of  Kan- 
dili  and  Tragamesti,  is  so  placed  that  the  district 
oi  Alyzia  was  interposed  between  it  and  Paicerus, 
while  the  relative  position  will  be  found  equally 
to  agree  with  the  circumstance  of  Astacus  (at  Port 
Platia)  having  been  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  immediately 
after  they  had  occuj)ied  Soilium. 

In  the  afternoon  we  return  to  luUlntki  and  Ba- 
limbey — a  delightful  ride  througli  forests  of  timber- 
trees  mixed  with  underwood  and  flowering  shrubs, 
where  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Ambracic  gulf, 
lighted  up  by  the  clearest  sky,  is  constantly  in 
sight,  or  concealed  only  for  such  short  intervals, 
as  just  serve  to  enhance  the  effect  of  its  re-appear- 
ance. On  the  road  we  receive  intelligence  of  the 
thieves  having  advanced  last  night  to  the  number 
of  sixty,  and  shot  a  negro  who  frustrated  their 
design  of  setting  fire  to  the  village  of  Balimbey. 

April  8. — This  morning,  reinforced  by  Kyr  K.'s 
guard  of  armatoli  from  Vonitza,  and  with  others 
from  Balim-bey,  we  proceed,  between  forty  and 
fifty  strong,  to  Ai  Vasili,  a  village  in  a  lofty  situa- 
tion on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain  of  Per- 
gandi  :    tiie   ascent  to   which    from    Balim-bey   is 


'  Thucyd.  1.  3,  i-.  95. 
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ihrough  thick  woods  of  oak  :  the  distance  one  hour 
and  a  half.  It  happened,  that  when  the  armatoli 
stationed  at  Ai  Vasili  first  perceived  our  advanced 
Albanians,  the  latter  were  observed  to  be  withoutg 
capofs,  which,  the  morning  being  hot  and  the' 
ascent  steep,  they  had  thrown  upon  the  horses : 
some  were  seen  driving  two  or  three  lambs,  which 
we  had  purchased  for  them ;  others  by  accident 
were  setting  a  large  dog  to  pursue  the  cattle,  all 
which  circumstances  were  considered  characteristic 
of  Kleftcs.  Taking  us  for  thieves,  therefore,  the 
armatoli  turned  out,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and 
without  further  ceremony  fired  a  volley  at  the  fore- 
most of  our  escort,  who,  supposing  it  possible  that 
the  thieves  might  have  got  possession  of  Ai  Vasili 
in  the  night,  proceeded  to  act  as  against  an  enemy. 
They  divided  and  crept  through  the  woods  in  very 
good  Yager  style  upon  the  flanks  of  the  supposed 
enemy  ;  and  the  firing  continued  for  some  time 
before  the  two  parties  recognized  one  another :  the 
situation  of  the  place  was  exactly  calculated  to 
render  the  scene  interesting  and  picturesque,  and 
a  few  wounded  trees  were  the  only  casualties. 

Ai  Vasili  is  at  present  nothing  more  than  a 
church  of  St.  Basil,  and  a  quadrangle  of  cottages 
with  a  house  for  the  Subashi  standing  on  one  side 
of  a  small  level,  which  is  separated  by  a  deep 
ravine  from  the  mountain  of  Pergandi.  In  the 
opposite  direction  towards  the  gulf  is  an  irregular 
slope  descending  to  an  elevated  vale,  below  which 
are  the  heights  lying  between  the  capes  Gheladha 
and  Volimi.  The  level  at  the  village  was  the  acro- 
polis of  an  ancient  city,  the  town-walls  of  which, 
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chiefly  formed  of  polygonal  masoury,  are  visible  in 
many  places  among  the  woods  which  cover  the 
mountain,  and  might  probably  be  traced  in  their 
entire  circuit  of  near  two  miles.  In  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  houses  of  Ai  Vasili  is  a  stele  of  hard 
Acarnanian  limestone,  inscribed  in  twenty-one 
lines  with  the  names  of  various  officers,  both  civil 
and  sacred,  but  without  the  name  either  of  the 
city  over  wliich  llie  former  presided,  or  of  the 
deity  to  whose  worship  the  priests  were  attached  '. 
One  of  these,  however,  having  been  ftavrt^  or 
prophet,  and  another  avMrji^  or  flute-player,  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  Apollo, 
which  accords  with  an  inscription  found  by  Me- 
letius  at  Ailia,  or  St.  Elias,  a  monastery  between 
this  place  and  Vonitza,  and  which  records  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  Hercules  in  the  temenus 
of  Loxias  or  Apollo  *. 


'  Upvrayit  EloXvivcroc  Qto- 
lirov,  'Eor/a  \valaQ  Met'oi- 
tIov,  SnroirpuTavut  'F.rtKpanfQ 
At)(Hfla■)^ov,  A«dft2ac  Aiwvtia, 
'KyuaiarpaTOQ  Mi-affiirrprirou, 
tAivavipoi;  MeKa>3(J0u,  XuniXjft 
*Eir«rfXt'oc,  Aa'fUfficoc  Atotrof, 
/tdinc   Ev^ffoc  ^alifiov,  avXr/- 


rac  Aiwc  XtovrioKov,  icpo^opos 
♦lAtjriroc  rioXi/fuiCTOu,  fiayupoc 
JiiKayCpoc  SuitrpaVcoc,  SiaKonc 
Ilpwroc  Arifiifrpiov,  np')(pii-6^ovt 
Ka'A\«Tjroc  IToXuti/iiTou,  Icpodv- 
rac  KaXX((cpar7)j  Ti^ocpn'rtoc. 
— V.  Inscription,  No.  164. 


'  Tof  Aioc  'AXkftiiyiic  Tt  yoyov  rifiaimy  dtlwv, 
Yicrc  Aaffflivioc  irrfiaiy  iyaXfia  roSt, 
Mfif/iF))'  iOdvaToy  aul^utv  warpoc  Ti  Koi  aitrov 
Aa^vcoCi  rXeiy^  Aoliov  iy  ri^iyii. 

Ap.  Mflct.  vol.  ii.  p.  250.     8vo.  edit.  Ven. 

The  following  inscription  by  the  sarae  person,  appeare 
on  a  statue  of  iEsculapius  by  from  these  circumstances  to 
the  some  artist,  and  dedicated      have    been   discovered   in  the 
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After  remaining  at  St.  Basil  during  the  mid-day 
hours  we  set  out  for  Vonitza.      The  captain  of 
armatoli,  on  taking  leave,  wishes  me  an  aavpov 
irooffwTTov,  or  white  face,  a  compliment  borrowed, 
from  the  Turkish.    He  has  lately  lost  a  son,  killed] 
in  battle  with  the  robbers,  and  is  himself  still  suf- 
fering from  a  slanting  gun-shot  wound  through  the 
breast.      We   descend    the   mountain    through 
beautiful  scene  of  corn-fields  situated  amidst  copsea 
of  bay  and  groves  of  handsome  oaks,  and  having' 
passed  the  elevated  valley  above-mentioned,  re- 
enter the  forest,   which  here  consists  entirely  of 
oaks.     We  fall   into  the  lower  road,    or  that  by 
which   I  approached  Vonitza  on   the    19th  .June, 
1805,  a  little  above  the  ancient  foundations  on  th©' 
hill  of  St.  Elias.     Having  again  passed  these,  we 
descend   into  the  valley,  cross  it,   and  arrive  at 
Vonitza  in  three  hours  from  Ai  Vasili. 

In  the  middle  of  the  wood  1  saw  the  body  of  a 
horse  which  had  been  shot  last  night  by  the  rob- 
bers :  the  owner,  a  poor  man  of  Vonitza,  who  was 
going  into  the  woods  to  procure  some  lambs  for 
to-morrow's  feast  of  Aa^tTrpj),  or  Easter-Sunday,  was 
also  killed  by  them.  The  same  party  robbed  some 
men  going  to  Lefkadha,  but  these  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  their  baggage  and  of  500  piastres  in 
money. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  the  inscription  at 


same   place  m  the   preceding,  the  marble  had  been  conveyed, 

Montfaucon,  who  published  it,  Aa^aVr/c  \aa^ivcot  'AffirXairiy 

received  his  copy   from  Corfu,  aj'tOFjW  Mn)(a'rac  iiriiiai, 
to  which  plttcu  it  is  probable 
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Ai  Vasili,  nor  that  -?p.,:ted  by  Mcletius,  afford 
any  clue  to  the  name  of  the  city,  of  whicli  they 
are  the  records,  the  ancient  authors  having  left 
this  question  in  great  uncertainty.  There  is,  in- 
deed, notice  of  the  places  on  the  Acarnanian  side 
of  the  Ambracian  gulf  by  Scylax  and  Pliny  ',  but 
neither  of  them  can  implicitly  be  relied  upon  : 
Scylax  from  the  corruption  of  his  text ;  Pliny 
in  consequence  of  his  well-known  negligence  or 
deficient  information,  of  which  he  gives  a  suffi- 
cient proof  in  representing  the  Acheron  and  Aphas 
(Aous)  as  discharging  themselves  into  the  Am- 
bracic  Gulf.  Nor  docs  either  author  name  as 
many  cities  as  the  ruins  attest  to  have  existed. 
The  vulgar  reading  of  the  passage  in  Scylax  is  as 

follows  :  Mera  St  ' Aft^paKiav  ' AKapvavia  tfli/oc  lari  Kat 
wpumt  iroXcc  avro^i  ApyoQ  to  Afi^iXo-^iKov  Kai  EwpiTroc 
Kai  OvpiTov  IV  T(()  IkovU(I  Kat  ii,ii>  rov  AvnKTOpiKoi)  (coX- 
irou,  Ava«cropiov  Kat  Xtfiijv  Aktj)  (coi  7roX(c  AfuKoc  Kut 
Xtftifv.  Instead  of  Ei^ptiroc  Kai  Ovptrov  iv  ry  'Ikovi'^, 
Gronovius  proposed  to  read  *E)^tvoc  kuI  Gupior  iv  r«p 
'loviy;  and  the  emendation  is  strongly  supported 
by  Pliny,  whose  words  are,  "  Acarnauiai  oppida 
Ueraclia,  Echiuus  et  in  ore  ipso  colonia  August! 
Actiuni,  cum  templo  Apollinis  nobili,  ac  civitate 
libera  Nicopolitana.  Egressos  sinu  Ambracio  in 
Ionium  excipit  Leucadium  littus."  If  therefore 
the  emendation  be  correct,  the  two  authors  con- 
cur iu  supporting  the  opinion,  that  Thyrium  was 
near  the  exterior  or  Ionian  sea,  and  in  showing  that 
Echinus  was  either  at  Vonitza  or  Ai  Vasili,   sup- 


Scylax  in  'AKopyafta.     Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  2, 
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posing  Kervasarii  to  have  been  Limncea,  and  Aios 
Petros  Anactorium.  The  order  of  names  in  Pliny 
would  tend  to  place  Eckinxis  at  Vonitza,  but  I  am 
more  disposed  to  believe  that  Ai  Vasili  was  its 
site.  From  Stephanus  and  the  poet  Rhiauus, 
whom  he  quotes,  it  is  evident  that  Echinus  was 
an  Acarnaniau  town  of  some  importance  '  :  the 
story  attached  to  it  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the 
early  colonies  of  this  coast,  the  ruins  at  Ai  Vasili 
indicate  a  remote  antiquity,  and  their  safe  position 
on  a  mountain  removed  from  the  sea  is  in  con- 
formity with  that  which  is  generally  found  in  the 
early  foundations  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  case  Vo- 
nitza is  probably  the  site  of  one  of  the  numerous 
towns  named  Heracleia,  and  which  has  not  been 
noticed  by  any  author  except  Pliny.  There  still 
reinains  another  Hellenic  ruin  in  the  northern  pen- 
insula of  Acarnania  for  which  a  name  is  wanted — 
namely,  that  of  Kekliropula.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
been  Myrluntinm ;  for  although  Strabo  describes 
only  a  XifivoQaXarTa,  or  salt-water  lake,  situated  be- 
tween Leucas  and  the  gulf,  which  exactly  agrees 
with  the  lagoon  of  Vulkaria  ^  the  town  which  stood 
upon  its  margin  may  very  possibly  have  borne  the 
same  name. 

The  temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 


'E\ivoviCTiafia.  'Ptavoc'Exio*^ 
licTv  ravTtjy  tirtv. — Stephan. 
in  voce. 

'  Mcra{i/  it  AiVKtiioc  xal 
Tov  'Afi(3pa».-i<roO  KoXirou  Xifiyo- 
"HfAarra  iirri  iiivfiriiutTwy  \iyo- 


liivif.  'Airo  ^c  Aevica^oc  (ffc 
IlaXaipoc  Koi  'AXv^ta,  &c^ 
Strabo,  p.  459. 

"  This  name  and  Vulko  are 
derived  from  floiifna  or  /SovXica, 
a  word  of  ancient  etymology, 
meaning  mud  or  bog. 
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tion  of  Meletius  stood  perhaps  on  tlie  conspicuous 
round  summit  which  rises  from  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  hay  of  Vonitza,  where  I  ohserved  foun- 
dations, this  heing  such  a  situation  as  the  Greeks 
often  chose  for  their  temples,  not  far  removed  from 
the  walls  of  the  town  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
so  placed  as  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  gulf  and  surrounding  country. 

April  9. — We  sail  this  morning  in  one  hour  and 
a  half  from  Vonitza  to  Prevyza,  and  arrive  at  day- 
break, choosing  this  early  hour  partly  for  the  sake 
of  the  gulf  wind,  which  generally  blows  till  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  a  calm, 
and  about  11  a.m.  by  the  sea-breeze,  but  chiefly 
that  the  boatmen  may  have  all  the  day  to  them- 
selves— this  being  Easter  Sunday,  the  holiday 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  religiously  kept 
by  the  Greeks,  not  more  by  their  attendance  at 
mass,  than  by  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing. 

April  20. — The  rema?hs  at  Akri  or  Punta  con- 
sist of  the  following  objects.  Near  the  ordinary 
landing-place  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  town 
of  Prevyza,  and  about  half  way  between  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Punta  and 
the  kula  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Prevyza, 
are  the  foundation  and  a  small  part  of  the  walls  of 
a  large  quadrangular  building,  which  seems  to 
have  had  an  open  square  court  in  the  centre.  One 
side  measures  about  90  yards,  and  the  other 
(parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  harbour)  about  130; 
the  breadth  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  is 

yards  ;  the  wall  is  two  feet  thick,  built  of  small 

les  witli  much  mortar.    The  stones  are  roughly 
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squared,  and  placed  in  the  wall  with  the  angles 
upwards.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  court 
within  has  been  excavated  in  every  part  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials,  which  have  been  used  in 
new  constructions  at  Prevyza.  When  the  ancient 
building  was  ruined  the  walls  seem  to  have  fallen 
inwards.  Parallel  to  these  foundations,  about  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  peninsula,  are  the  remains 
of  walls  constructed  in  the  same  slight  manner 
as  the  former,  inclosing  a  space  not  less  than 
500  yards  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in 
breadth  ;  they  include  part  of  the  (juadrangle 
of  the  tjiftlik  of  Punta,  together  with  all  the 
southern  side  of  some  entrenchments  attached 
to  thiit  building,  which  the  Vezir  threw  up  across 
the  peninsula  when  he  was  at  war  with  the 
Russians  in  Lefkadha.  Between  the  tjiftlik  and 
the  nortlR'rn  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  fragments 
of  columns  and  wrought  stones  have  been  found, 
and  many  coins  were  brought  to  me  on  the  spot, 
which  had  been  turned  up  in  the  cultivated  grounds 
of  the  farm. 

But  the  most  important  monument,  and  which 
has  been  brought  to  light  since  my  visit  to  Pre- 
vyza in  1805,  is  an  inscribed  marble,  now  lying 
in  an  orange  garden  belonging  to  the  Turkish 
dwelling-house  of  the  tjiftlik  where  it  was  found. 
The  iuscription,  which  contains  some  Doric  forms, 
is  a  record  of  Proxenia  granted  by  the  community 
of  the  Acarnanes  to  Agasias  son  of  Olympion  of 
PatrsB,  and  to  two  Romans,  Publius  and  Lucius 
Acilius,  sons  of  Publius  Acilius.  It  is  preceded 
by  the  names  and  titles  of  the  principal  officers  of 
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the  Acamanian  tcotvov,  among  whom  the  priest  of 
Apollo  Aclius  takes  the  lead '.  There  were  two 
other  decrees  on  the  same  stone,  but  of  these  the 
commencement  of  each  line  only  is  preserved. 
In  one  of  them,  a  strategus,  who  was  of  CEiiiadae, 
was  named  in  place  of  the  priest  of  Apollo.  The 
characters  are  at  the  latest  of  an  early  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  would  seem  from  the 
association  of  two  Romans  with  a  man  of  Patrae, 
that  the  Augustan  colony  of  Patra;  had  already 
been  established.  The  cities  mentioned  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Acamanian  league  show  that  the 
boun<lary  of  the  province  towards  .^tolia  extended 
to  the  Achelous,  or  exactly  as  Strabo  describes 
Acaniania  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  As  it  weis 
not  until  that  emperor  had  pacified  and  given  laws 
to  the  world  that  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces 
of  Greece,  were  established  with  any  practical 
effect,  or  that  a  common  council  of  the  province 
was  likely  to  have   had    much   authority,    I   can 


'  'E»l  lipinroXov  rj>  'Air(5\- 
rj)     'Alcri'y     <I>iX?;^ovoc, 

Oftydfiovot  ci  'AyiiTa  rou 
Vttia  'AXv(iiov,  <rvfnrpofiyaft6- 
vw  ii  Nav7t^a'^ov  rou  'Apiir- 
rot\io{  'AaraMv,  ^iXoUyov  rou 
*IIfKicX(/rov  ^otrtdi'oc,  ypo^- 
finriot  a  ry  /JovX^  npolrov  rov 
^toirtiOiot  MarpviroXiVa  Kovpo- 
rpoTTov'  licit  ry  flovX^  Kai 
ry  co<fy  riv  'AKapfifuv  rpo- 
iifovt  itfjtv  Kai  tSitpyirac  rov 
rotfou  rif  '.\Kapfdtuy  nara 
rov  foftov,  'Ayaoiav  'OXvfiKiia- 


VOQ  Ilarpij,  ITdjrXtoi',  AcvKwy 
rnvi  HoirXlov  'AxtXtovc  'Puifial- 
owf,  Kai  tlficy  avro'iQ  Kai  iKyo- 
KOic  iy  'AKapyavlif  dofdXiiav 
Kai  avTolf  Kat  \pt'ifia<n  Kai  Kara 
yay  Kai  Kara  OaXaaaav  Kui  jro- 
Xifiov  Kai  iipdvac  Kai  yd;  n'u 
o'ikIoq  lyKrrieiy  Kai  rd  &XXa 
riftia  Kai  ^iXdyBpuva  oaa  Kat 
roic  fiXAoif  wposiyoif  Kai  tiitp- 
yiraiQ  rov  Koiyov  ruv  'AKapyd- 
yuy  virdp\fi, — V.  Inscription, 
No.  168. 
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hardly  conceive  the  monument  to  be  older  than 
Augustus.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  we  know 
that  even  before  the  time  of  Augustus  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  met  to  celebrate  a 
coronary  contest ',  and  which,  like  the  other  hiera 
of  Greece,  was  probably  the  ordinary  place  of 
deposit  for  all  documents  important  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  Acamania.  But  doubtless  its  in- 
stitutions had  fallen  into  partial  neglect  when 
Augustus  bestowed  his  favours  upon  Actium.  It 
is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  nearer  cities  are 
named  in  the  inscription,  but  that  the  officers  of 
the  Acamanian  community  are  from  Alyzia,  As- 
tacus,  Phoetiae,  Metropolis,  and  (Eniadae  :  but  this 
accords  also  with  the  date  which  I  have  attributed 
to  the  monument,  the  cities  of  the  Ambracic  gulf 
having  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  deserted  on 
the  foundation  of  Nicopolis. 

The  evidence  of  this  monument  would  hardly 
have  been  required  to  prove  the  site  of  Actium, 
had  not  so  great  an  authority  as  D'Anville  placed 
Actiuvi  at  or  near  'Aghios  Petros,  where  the  ruins 
are  found  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Anactorium.  It  would  seem  from  D'Anville's 
map,  that  he  had  heard  of  those  ruins,  and  that 
he  had  been  told  that  the  place  was  called  Azio, 
which  alone  would  be  a  strong  reason  to  induce 
him  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  site  of  Actium, 


'  'HyiTo  a  n'ul  vpoTipoy  rd      fioripay  iroitftrtv  i   KaTtrap.- 
"AiCTia  ry  6iip,(rriif>aririif;  dyuy      Strabo.  p.  325. 
{,-..',  -,r.v  iripcnu'uif'  tvy  c"  iyrt- 
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or  rather  of  the  plain,  grove,  and  naval  arsenal ; 
for  as  Strabo  states  these  to  have  been  at  the  foot 
of  a  height  on  which  the  temple  stood  ',  D'Anville 
probably  supposed  the  building  itself  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  summit  of  the  promontory"  of  which 
the  extremity  is  called  Kavo  Paiiaghia,  and  which 
forms  with  the  opposite  Cape  named  Skara,  at 
the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Skafidhaki,  the  inner 
entrance  of  the  gulf.  It  follows  also  of  necessity, 
that  D'Anville  excluded  the  npoKoXiroq,  or  gulf  of 
Prevyza  from  the  Ambracic  gulf,  and  applied  that 
name  only  to  the  great  interior  basin.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  in  support  of  these  opinions,  that  the 
Xo^oc,  or  height  upon  which  Strabo  states  the 
temple  to  have  stood,  seems  to  answer  much 
better  to  the  summit  between  St.  Peter's  and 
cape  Panaghia  than  to  the  low  peninsula  of 
Akri.  But  in  other  respects  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  is  adverse  to  D'Anville's  opinion,  for  he 
confines  the  breadth  of  the  strait  to  "  a  little  more 
than  four  stades,"  a  number  which  we  cannot 
consider  erroneous,  as  it  agrees  with  the  four  of 
Scylax,  the  less  than  five  of  Polybius,  and  the 
500  paces  of  Pliny ' ;  whereas  the  inner  strait  is 
considerably  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth. 


'  'E^clijt  ci  TO  trrofta  rov 
'AfijipaKiKoO  koKkov'  roiirov  ci 
rov  kaXtov  to  fiii/  rrofta  /i«cpy 
row  Tirpairraciov  ftilioy,  o  ct 
rvicXoc  Kdi  TfiiaKoaiiDv  araciuv' 
th\iinvj)t  ii  irdc,  OtKovai  ro<c 
liiv  iy  ^(£if  litrnKioviTi  riy 
'EXXiffwv '.\Kapi'fi('(v'  Kui  iipoy 


TOP  'A mow  'AiroXXoicot  iyravdd 
tart,  irXriaioy  rov  OTUftaTOc,  Xo- 
^oc  Ttt,  i^'  fJ  o  viits,  Ktii  inr 
avT^  rrttioy  a\aoc  '^X'"'  '■"^ 
ytutpia. — Strabo,  p.  32.J. 

'  Scylax  in  Kaaauiroi. — 
Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  63.— Plin.  H. 
N.  i.  4,  c.  I. 
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Every  other  aucient  evidence  entirely  favours 
the  opinion  that  St.  Peter's  was  the  site  of  Anac- 
tor'min,  and  Akri  that  of  Actium,  and  the  same  is 
confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the  ruins  at  St.  Peter's, 
which  are  those  of  a  Hellenic  polis  or  fortified 
town ;  whereas  Actium,  though  improperly  de- 
signated as  a  polis  by  Stephauus  and  Mela  ',  was 
nothing  more  than  a  «pov  of  Apollo  on  a  cape 
in  thti  territory  of  Anactoriuni',  which  Augustus 
enlarged,  and  to  which  he  added  a  naval  arsenal '. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  botli  Thucydides 
and  Polybius,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ainbracic  gulf 
intended  the  strait  of  Prevyza ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  ancients  had  any  separate  appel- 
lation for  the  ante-gulf  of  Prevyza.  Scylax, 
indeed,  speaks  of  the  Auactoric  gulf,  but  he  ap- 
plied this  appellation  to  the  greater  gulf,  by  all 
other   authors    called    Ambracic,    and    even    ex- 


'  Stcplian.  in  "Aicrta. — P. 
Mel.  1.  2,  c.  3. 

•  iv  ^AKTiif  rr;c  ^hvaxroplaQ 
y^f,  ov  TO  'u[>bv  Tov  'AirciXXiii- 
»'(lc  ioTiv  £7r<  ry  mo fian  row 
'AfiirpaKiKou  K6\irov. — Thucyd. 
1.  1,  c.  29. 

.  .  .  irpo^yi  irapd  \apafpay, 

oirtviiav  Siafiijyai   tov  'Afifipa- 

KiKoy    KaXovfttyoy    k6\vov'     5c 

"Ttfurarvs    *<"■»    »:aro    to    rtiJi" 

Airapi>a'|/wi'  'I(p6»',  Ka\ovfuyot 

Atirioy.      'O  yttp  wpottpriftiyot 

KoXiroi;      iKTrlvrti     fiiy    ik    tou 

•~«»fc\4voO  nXdyovQ  ftiTaV'  r^c 

'ifejpow    Cfii    rr/r     \Kapyavia{ 

"^  '  'i(  vriftaTi'  \iiirn 


yap  tS>v  TTttTC  OTaliuv.  ♦  •  • 
Ilcpaiuffac  ct  KaTCL  to  Trpotipif 
ftivov  ardfia  r^v  ivyafiiv,  &c, 
Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  63. 

To  ^  "AxTioy  ' Ax6k\»tyoi 
iipoy  toTi,  Kol  trpo  row  tn-d^aroc 
row  TopOftov  TOV  KoXvov  tou 
'AftirpaKiKov  kut  aWixtpaj  riir 
irpoc  rj  NiCoiroXn  Xifiiywy 
KtiTai'  5  Tl  irop8fiuQ  Vffoc  €Ti 
iroXw  ^id  oTtvov  Tiiyn  gal  iari 
Kal  avroc  KoX  to.  xpo  ovrov 
nayTa  Kai  iyopftlaavBai  Kai 
ivyavXo^iiaaaOai  (t7r»r»;0cia). — 
Dion.  Cass.  1.  50,  c.  12. 

'  Dio,  I.  51,  c.  1.  SCnibo, 
p.  M5. 
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eluded  from  his  Anactoric  gulf  both  Anactorium 
and  Acte'.  Dio  describes  Actium  as  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  which  fronted  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of 
the  Ambrucic  gulf,  over  against  the  harbours  of 
Nicopolis  ;  he  adds  that  the  strait  was  of  an  equal 
breadth  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  that  both 
within  the  strait  and  before  it  there  was  great 
convenience  for  anchoring  and  for  manoeuvring 
ships.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  description  cannot 
with  truth  be  applied  to  the  inner  strait,  but  that 
it  accords  perfectly  with  the  strait  and  harbour  of 
Prevyza,  and  that  the  creeks  of  Vathj'  corres- 
pond to  the  harbours  of  Nicopolis.  The  words 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Pliny,  and  Mela', 
are  all  better  adapted  to  the  outer  than  to  the 
inner  entrance,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  Cicero,  in  coasting  from  Patrte  to  Leucas  and 


'  ra<  (^  Tov  'Ayatcropucou 
t6\wov,  'AyaKT6ptor,  xal  Xi/i^c 
'Aim)  Kai  iroAic  Aivxdc, — Scy- 
lax  in  'AKapyavia. 

No  certainty  can  be  derived 
on  this  question  from  the  con- 
tradictory statements  given  of 
tlie  dimensions  of  the  gulf  by 
Polybiug,  Strabo,  and  Pliny. 
According  to  Polybius,  the 
length  is  300  stades  and  the 
breadth  1 00  ;  where  the  first 
ntimber  is  too  great  and  the 
latter  too  small,  unless  in  the 
iMTTowest  part.  Pliny's  lengtli 
of  39  M.  P.  is  still  more  erro- 
neous in  excess :  his  breadth 
of  13   u.  P.  is   nearly  correct. 


Strabo  makes  the  circumference 
900  stades,  much  (ou  little 
even  for  the  interior  gulf. 

'  'ApavTic  it  avToOty  (i.  e. 
Leucade)  Kai  fVi  ro  "AKrioy 
IXBoyTic  opfiliovrai  tov  'Afifipa- 
KtKOv  icdKrov  jrpoc  tv  dKpuiTti- 
ptot', — Dionys.  Hal.  1.  I,  c. 
50. 

In  ore  ipso  colonia  Augusti 
Actium.— Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4, 
c.  2. 

Ambracio  siuu  .... 
qui  angustis  faucibus,  ct  qua; 
minus  mille  passibus  patcant, 
grande  pelagus  admittit. — P. 
Mel.  1.  2,  c.  3. 
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Corcyra,  should  have  touched  at  Actiura,  if  it  had 
been  so  far  out  of  his  route  as  the  inner  strait '. 

As  to  the  modern  name  Azio,  its  form  betrays! 
its  Italian  origin,  and  proves  that  it  arose  from  an 
opinion  which  the  Venetians,  or  Greco-Venetians 
of  Prevyza,  Vonitza,  and  Santa  Maura,  have 
adopted  without  inquiry,  and  which  having  been 
conveyed  to  D'Anville,  was  placed  by  him  as  a 
fact  upon  the  map,  from  which  it  ought  to  be 
expunged  as  having  no  real  existence.  The  old 
charts  of  Greece  are  full  of  erroneous  names, 
similarly  introduced  by  Italian  seamen  or  others, 
and  which  are  generally  unknown  to  the  Greek 
natives  of  the  places.  In  the  present  instance  the 
error  was  the  more  easily  propagated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preservation  of  the  ruins  at  Aios 
Petros,  while  the  greater  part  of  those  at  Akri 
were  probably  consumed  in  constructions  at  Pre- 
vyza, at  an  early  period  of  its  existence.  The 
effect  of  the  great  naval  battle  fought  here  was 
first  to  raise  Actiiim  to  importance,  while  Anac- 
toriuni  became  a  small  commercial  dependency  of 
Nicopolis',  and  afterwards  when  both  were  de- 
serted, to  maintain  the  name  of  Actium  in  all  its 
fame,  while  that  of  Anactoriuni  was  forgotten. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  the  iiuestion  of 
the  position  of  Actium  is  chiefly  interesting  in  its 
reference  to  that    celebrated    naval    engagement, 
the  result  of  which  placed  all  the  civilized  world 

'  Cic.   Ep.  ad  Fam.    1.   16,  Xtfi^riiavv    Icpvfiii-oy    'Acri'ov 

cp.  6.  9.  rXriuior,     ifixupiiov      r^f      vvv 

'  ndXcic  tf'iifflf  tv  fiiv  roic  itCTioiiitt)t     iif    h/iiiv    Nikoto- 

^AKop^aaty  'ArairrofHoi-  «    «ir«  XtvQ. — Straho,  p.  150. 
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under  one  monarch,  and  riveted  its  chains  for 
ages,  at  the  same  time  that  it  difTuscd  peace, 
opulence,  and  security,  over  extensive  countries 
from  whence  they  had  long  been  banished.  Al- 
though no  description  of  tliis  event  by  an  eye- 
witness or  cotemporary  has  reached  us,  the  par- 
ticulars of  it,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  it  have  been  described 
by  a  Greek  author,  whose  long  employment  in 
the  highest  offices  of  the  Roman  State  gave  liim 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  best  extant  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  who  appears  to  have  been 
very  cautious  in  admitting  the  facts  which  were 
reported  to  him  '. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  Octavianus  (says  Dio)  had 
crossed  over  from  Bnindusium  to  the  Acroceraunia, 
and  had  disembarked  his  land  forces  there,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  fleet  to  Corcyra,  and  from  thence 
to  port  Glycys.  He  then  advanced  to  the  straits 
of  Actium,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  followers 
of  Antony  would  join  him  ',  but  finding  no  appear- 
ance of  such  a  movement,  he  retired  to  the  place 
where  Nicopolis  stood  in  the  time  of  the  historian. 
His  anchorage  therefore  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  port  Comarus,  now  the  port  of  Mjtika.     Here 


'  For  example  :  he  doubted 
the  truth  uf  the  report,  that 
some  of  the  triremea  of  Oc- 
tavianus had  been  transported 
acron  the  isthmus  of  Nicopolis 
(iia  roi  Tti\iiTfiaroi)  upon  fresh 
bides  anointed  with  oil  ! — flvp- 
aaiC  fniCapToit  cXcti'yi  inaXti- 
VOL.    IV.  1 


X(i/i/i(Vnic. — Dion.  Cass.  I.  50, 
c.  12. 

•  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  M. 
Antonius,  sLitcs  that  Octavi- 
anus appeared  off  the  straits 
at  daybreak  on  the  morning 
after  his  arrival,  and  retired 
when  Antonv's  fleet  advanced. 
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he  was  joined  by  the  land  forces  which  had 
marched  through  Epirus  from  the  Acroceraunia. 
He  then  fortified  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  em- 
braced a  prospect  botli  of  the  outer  sea  at  Paxi, 
and  of  the  inner  or  Ambracic  gulf,  as  well  as  of 
the  parts  between  them,  in  which  were  the  har- 
bours of  Nicopolis ',  a  description  which  cannot 
be  applied  tt)  any  but  the  height  rising  imme- 
diately from  Nicopolis  to  the  northward,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stands  Mikhalitzi.  Thus  placed, 
be  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  enemy's  po- 
eition,  as  well  as  the  means  of  blockading  Actium 
both  by  land  and  sea.  He  fortified  his  position 
by  walls  extending  to  port  Comarus,  which  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  lone/  walls,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  interruption  to  the  com- 
munication between  the  camp  and  the  fleet. 

The  Antonians  had  built  towers  on  either  side 
of  the  strait's  mouth  ' ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  nearest 
points  of  Prevyza  and  Punta,  and  they  occupied 
the  channel  itself^  with  their  ships.  Their  camp 
was  on  one  side  of  the  strait  *,  near  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  on  a  level  spacious  ground  '•' ;  but  which 
was  fitter,  according  to  the  historian,  for  a  battle 


'  xariiiuKi  ro  \upiof  tovto,  re.    (Kporvcaro    nai    Tii\t)    Air 

iy  f7  yvf   »;   NhcoitoXi'c  iari,  xai  airrov  it  Tuy  \ifiiya  Toy  llu  rov 

ty  aury   cTt  fttTtupov,  odcv  iiri  K6fiapoy  •.'aOijvt, — Diou.  CasB. 

wayra    oftotut  rjjj;   Tt  (£u  r^c  1.  50,  c  12. 
trpoc  ndsoic  OaXa(rai}Ct  ''"l  rjjc  '  tov  orofiarot. 

iau)  Tt'it  'AfitrpaKiKiit,  Ttjt  tc  iy  '  ro  niaoy. 

T^  /ic'ffy  avTUiv,  iy  ^  u<  \ifiiyit  '  TropOfiov. 

vi     rooc    rj     N»if«>iro\i(     iltriy,  '  ofta\(^  ftiy  vn!  TXnrii. 

Tiy,  ISpvOt)'  k'at  aiiTO 
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than  a  camp,  and  whero  they  had  suffered  from 
sickness  both  in  summer  and  in  winter.  Antony, 
who  was  at  Pati"ffi,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Caesar,  proceeded  instantly  to  Actium,  and  after 
some  delay,  employed  in  collecting  his  troops,  and 
in  exercising  them  against  the  enemy,  he  crossed 
the  strait '  (to  Prevyza),  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
that  of  Caesar,  sending  his  cavalry  at  the  same 
time  round  the  gulf,  and  thus  menacing  iiis  ad- 
versary on  all  sides  ^  Suon  afterwards,  however, 
Agrippa,  chief  commander  of  the  Octavian  fleet, 
took  Leucas,  overthrew  Nasidicus  in  a  naval  battle, 
and  occupied  Patne  and  Corinth,  while  Marcus 
Titius  and  Statilius  Taurus  defeated  the  Antonian 
cavalry,  and  brought  over  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Paphlagonia,  to  the  cause  of  Ca?sar.  Cn.  Domi- 
tius  also,  offended  with  Cleopatra,  having  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  such  a  cnmbination  of  adverse  oc- 
currences inspired  in  Antony  a  general  distrust  of 
his  followers,  with  fears  for  the  ultimate  event. 

The  following  were  the  circumstances  which, 
according  to  Dio,  led  immediately  to  the  naval 
battle  : — Agrippa  had  left  L.  Aruntius  with  a 
few  ships  in  observation  of  the  fleet  of  Antony, 
when  Sosius,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  latter,  judg- 
ing the  opportunity  favourable  during  the  absence 
of  Agrippa,  advanced  early  one  morning  against 
the  observing  squadron  at  a  moment  when  a  thick 


'  TOy  KOpOfjLfiy  (V(Ci(/>q. — 
c    13. 

•  Plutarch  says  that  Antony, 
learning  that  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion   was    Jcficient    in    water, 


built  certain  redoubts  {ipvftaai 
Tiat  iffiti(ti(ia\a)y)  with  the 
view  of  excluding  the  enemy 
from  the  places  where  water 
was  to  be  obtnined. 
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fog  enabled  him  to  conceal  the  superiority  of"  his 
force.  Aruntius  fled,  but  Sosius  in  the  pursuit 
falling  in  with  Agrippa,  was  slain,  together  with 
Tarcondinintus,  king  of  Upper  Cilicia.  It  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time  that  Antony,  returning 
from  Thessaly,  where  he  had  been  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  Q.  Dellius,  who  soon  afterwards  deserted  his 
cause  for  that  of  Octavianns,  was  defeated  by  an  out- 
lying body  '  of  Cajsar's  army.  These  misfortunes 
induced  Antony  to  retire  and  join  his  principal  camp 
on  the  other  (or  eastern)  side  of  the  strait ',  and  to 
hold  a  council  on  the  question,  whether  he  should 
fight  in  his  actual  position,  or  moving  elsewhere, 
protract  the  war.  By  the  advice  of  Cleopatra,  it 
was  resolved,  that  after  having  garrisoned  strongly 
the  most  important  places,  she  and  Antony  should 
return  with  the  remaining  forces  to  Egypt:  but 
that  avoiding  any  appearance  of  a  retreat,  in  order 
not  to  discourage  their  allies,  the  fleet  in  moving 
should  advance  as  if  intent  on  battle.  The  num- 
ber of  Antony's  seamen  having  been  much  di- 
njinislied  by  desertion  and  sickness ',  he  selected 
his  best  ships,  burnt  the  remainder,  secretly  em- 
barked all  his  most  precious  property,  and  ad- 
dressed a  speech  to  his  army,  in  which  he  re- 
minded them  of  his  superiority  in  the  number, 
magnitude,  and  strength  of  his  ships,  as  well  as 
in  the  numbers  of  his  land  forces  and  seamen,  of 


'  irpo^vXaKaic. — c.  14. 
'  inxiipioiv  iri  Oanpa  rou 
TopO/ioO    irOn    avry    ro    irXiov 

~VV   IFTpaTOV  IjiXl^lTO. 


'  <l>Oopac. — C.  15. 
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the  abundance  of  liis  pecuniary  6ii|)plies  and 
other  resources,  not  forgetting  an  advantageous 
personal  comparison  of  himself  witli  his  opponent, 
and  showing,  that  after  having  defeated  the  ene- 
my's fleet,  tliey  should  be  enal)led  to  shut  up 
his  army  as  it  were  in  a  small  island ',  and  tlius 
starve  them  into  a  capitidation.  Octavianus,  in 
a  similar  address,  ridiculed  Antony  as  an  effemi- 
nate Egyptian  preparing  for  flight,  and  many 
of  whose  followers  were  well  disposed  to  change 
sides ' ;  after  which,  having  pointed  out  some  of 
the  advantages  of  his  light  vessels,  he  proceeded 
to  place  on  board  of  them  a  large  force  of  infanti-y, 
as  the  best  practical  means  of  obviating  the  effects 
of  the  greater  size  and  weight  of  the  adverse  ships. 
Antony  drew  out  his  fleet  a  little  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  straits*,  formed  a  close  line,  and 
advanced  no  farther,  although  Csesar  made  a 
movement  in  advance,  with  a  view  of  either  draw- 
ing the  enemy  out,  or  obliging  him  to  retire. 
Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  Caesar  then  caused 
either  wing  of  his  line  to  advance,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  circumventing  both  the  enemy's  flanks^, 
and  in  this  manner  was  successful  in  obliging  An- 
tony to  move  forward  and  engage.  In  the  Anto- 
niau  fleet  there  were  few  triremes ;  the  greater 
part  of  it  consisting  of  ships  having  from  four  to 


'  6rrtp  iy  vifviBi^. — c.  19. 

'  Paterculus  gives  a  similar 
testimony.  Longe  antcquam 
(limicaretur  exploratissima  Ju- 
lianarum  partium  fuit  victoria. 
—  Veil.    Palcrc.    1.   2,   c.   84. 


Antony  was  morally  conquered 
before  he  fought. 

■*  oXiyoy  tf*/  Tw%'  OTivCiy.— 
c.  31. 
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ten  banks  of  oars,  and  furnished  with  wooden  tur- 
rets, from  which  the  troops  fought  as  from  a  for- 
tress. The  only  safe  mode  of  assailing  such  float- 
ing castles  was  by  attacking  them  successively,  and 
without  remaining  long  enough  near  any  to  suSer 
much  from  the  missiles,  still  less  to  allow  the  Anto- 
uians  to  grapple,  which  tliey  attempted  to  effect. 
On  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  sieamen  and  rowers ' 
were  most  efficient  ;  on  the  other  side  the  troops  of 
embarkation*.  The  engagement  had  thus  conti- 
nued for  some  hours  M'ithout  any  immediate  pro- 
spect of  a  decisive  result,  when  Cleopatra,  whose 
ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  rear,  taking  advantage 
of  a  favourable  breeze  which  then  happened  to 
rise',  suddenly  set  sail,  passed  through  the  con- 
tending forces ',  and  was  followed  by  Antony.  On 
beholding  this  shameful  flight  of  their  commander, 
many  of  the  Antonians  threw  the  towers,  and  other 
similar  incumbrances,  into  the  sea  and  escaped  ; 
which  they  easily  effected,  because  the  enemy  had 
no  sails  on  board.  The  remaining  ships  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Ca;sariaus  with  renewed  vigour, 
both  at  a  distance  and  by  boarding',  but  in  the 
latter  attempt  without  much  ett'ect.  "  It  was  like 
an  assault,"  says  the  historian,  "  upon  a  number 
of  castles  or  islands  *."     After  some  time  passed  in 


'  KVfitpviiTat  Kal  ipirai. — 
c.  32. 

'  arifiov  nvoc  Kara  TV)(tiy, 
(^pov  cvfifjuiTOC, — c.  33. 

*  Cum  aurca  piippe,  vcloque 
purpureo. — Flor.  1.  4,  ell. 


'  Kal  luaOiv  Kal  iv  XPt** — 
Dio,  1.  50,  c.  3. 

*  Plutarch  compares  it  "  to 
a  land  fight  (irffo/iax'a),  or 
rather   to   a   siege"    (ruxofta- 
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this  kind  of  combat,  Caesar,  finding  the  event  still 
[doubtful,  sent  to  the  camp  for  fire,  which  he  dis- 
charged into  the  enemy's  ships  either  by  throwing 
.torches  and  burning  javelins  by  the  hand,  or  by 
Iplacing  combustibles  in  vessels  which  were  cast  by 
[engines.     This  measure  was  completely  successful. 
iThe  Antonians,  being  unable  (o  procure  a  suffi- 
ciency of  water  to  extinguish  the  fire,  perished  in 
great  numbers  either  on  board  or  in  the  sea,  in  their 
endeavours  to  escape  from  theflamcs,  which  at  length 
were  so  destructive  that  the  Caesarians  themselves 
became  anxious  to  extinguish  the  fire  for  the  sake 
of  the  prizes,  and  some  of  them  even  perished  in 
attempting  to  save  the  enemy's  ships. 

The  battle  was  fought,  adds  Dio,  on  the  2d  of 
September,  from  which  day  the  reign  of  Octavia- 
nus  is  to  be  dated.  After  the  victory  he  conse- 
crated to  Apollo  of  Actinm  a  captured  ship  of  each 
kind,  inclusively  from  a  ship  of  four  banks  to  one 
of  ten  banks  '.  He  enlarged  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  promoted  the  celebration  of  the  ancient  games 
named  Actia,  establishing  a  ijuinquennial  contest' 
of  music  and  gymnastic,  with  horse  races,  and  de- 


'  rpiiipf}  Tt  Kal  rtrpqpjj,  rd  re 
&XXa  rn  e^^c  f 'XP'  ^'f'/powc — 
Dio,  1.  51.  c.  1, 

Strabo  (p.  325)  suites  tliat 
tfn  ships,  from  one  to  ten 
banks,  were  dedicated.  But 
both  these  and  the  docks  {vtu- 
ffou-oi)  near  which  they  were 
pliiced  had  been  burnt  before 
the  time  of  Strabo. 


*  According  to  Stephanus, 
the  ancient  games  were  a  tri- 
ennial contest  of  gymnastae, 
horses,  and  ships.  Cf.  Stra- 
bon,  p.  325.  Callimach.  Tipl 
/lyutvoiy  ap.  Harpocrat. — Ste- 
phan.  in  'Aktio, 
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daring  the  games  sacred  or  accompanied  with  a 
public  feast'.  He  founded'  also  a  city  on  the 
site  of  his  camp,  which  he  called  Nicopolis,  in 
honour  of  the  victory,  peopling  it  with  inhabitants 
collected  from  other  places,  and  partly  by  deso- 
lating some  of  the  neighbouring  cities '.  The 
place  where  his  own  tent  stood  he  surrounded  with 
squared  stones  and  adorned  with  captured  beaks 
uf  ships,  and  built  in  it  an  edifice  open  to  the  sky, 
which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo  *. 

The  other  ancient  authors  wlio  treat  of  the  battle 
of  Actiuni  add  little  to  the  information  conveyed 
by  Dio.  Plutarcli  relates  that  Ceesar  had  300  ships 
opposed  to  560  of  Antony,  of  which  60  were  Egyp- 
tian ' ;  that  Antony  embarked  20,000  soldiers  in 
his  ships  ;  that  the  engagement  was  prevented  for 
four  days  by  a  heavy  sea ;  and  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifth  there  was  a  calm,  and  about  noon 
a  sea-breeze,  when  the  two  lines  being  eight  stadea 
apart,  Antony  and  Poplicola,  who  commanded  the 
right,  relying  upon  tlie  strength  and  magnitude  of 
their  vessels,  made  a  movement  in  advance  ;  upon 
which  Caesar  retired,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy 
farther  out,  where  he  thought  his  light  vessels 
would  have  the  advantage  over  his  less  manage- 
able   opponents.      When    the    engagement    had 


'  iriTt)aii. — Dio,  1.  Al,  c.  1. 

*  Toiit  fiiv  iivaytipnt,  roue 
¥  dvaariiaai;  riiv  irXf/ffio^wpw. 

*  According  to  Suetonius, 
the  place  was  sacred  to  Nep- 
•  -'I  Mnrs. 


°  Florus  totally  differs  from 
Plutarch  as  to  the  numbers  on 
either  side.  He  says  Coesar 
had  400  ships,  from  3  to  6 
banks  of  oars,  and  Antony 
200,  from  6  to  0  banks. 
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become  general,  Caesar  being  in  the  right  wing 
and  Agrippa  on  the  left,  the  latter  extended  his 
flank,  and  obliged  Poplicola  to  separate  himself 
from  the  main  body,  whicli  discouraged  the  re- 
mainder. It  was  at  this  moment  that  Cleopatra, 
who  was  in  the  rear  with  the  sixty  Egyptian  ships, 
taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  steered 
through  the  combatants,  followed  by  Antony,  and 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
Autonians  fought  bravely  until  the  tenth  hour  ', 
when,  being  much  incommoded  by  a  heavy  swell 
ahead,  they  gave  way*.  Plutarch  adds,  that  5000 
men  were  slain  in  the  action,  and  300  ships  taken 
by  Coesar,  and  that  the  shore  on  either  side  was 
lined  by  the  land  forces  as  spectators  of  the 
battle. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  harbour  of 
Prevjza,  or  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Arta,  is  the 
best  commentary  on  the  facts  stated  by  the  histo- 
rians, and  may  serve  to  assist  the  reader  in  form- 
ing his  opinion  as  to  the  exact  situation  in  which 
the  battle  was  fought. 


'  The  battle,  according  to 
Suetonius,  ended  at  so  late  an 
hour,  that  Caesar  passed  the 
night  aboard :  apud  Actium 
Ticit  in  serum  dicm.dimicatione 
protracta  ut  in  navi  victor  per- 
noctaverit. — Sueton.  in  August. 
c.  17. 

'  fiiyiOToy  (iXafltls  inro  tou 
tXUwot  liiiriXov  Kara  vpitpav 

a/Mruv.     The  wind,  there- 


fore, had  changed  since  Cleo- 
patra made  sail,  and  had  set 
in  from  the  westward ;  in  fact, 
at  tlie  time  of  year  when  the 
battle  occurred,  breezes  from 
the  gulf  or  calms  prevail  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  swell  and  sea-breeze 
set  in  rather  late  in  the  after- 
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This  depends  chiefly  upon  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  words  oXiyov  e$w  twv  arfvwv,  em- 
ployed by  Dio  to  describe  the  position  of  Antony 
previously  to  the  encounter,  when  Caesar's  line 
was  about  a  mile  distant.  It  seems  evident  from 
the  circumstances  related,  and  the  nature  of  the 
places,  that  the  Antonian  fleet  occupied  the  entire 
harbour  of  Prevyza,  which  was  by  no  means  too 
large  for  such  a  number  of  ships,  and  where 
they  were  well  sheltered  from  the  weather.  If 
the  towers  on  either  side  of  the  strait  were  in- 
tended, as  we  cannot  but  suppose,  as  a  protection 
to  the  fleet,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  vessels 
were  on  the  outside  of  fort  Punta  until  the  first 
advance  on  the  day  of  battle.    The  conclusion, 
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therefore,  will  be,  that  the  action  took  place  within 
that  outer  strait,  which  is  included  between  Pan- 
dokratora  and  cape  Skali.  It  may  be  objected, 
perhaps,  that  the  space  was  there  inadequate  to  so 
great  a  number  of  ships,  and  the  depth  of  water  to 
vessels  so  large,  though  as  to  the  latter  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  a  great  change  may  have  occurred 
since  the  time  of  the  battle,  in  consequence  of  the 
soil  which  may  have  accumulated  here,  as  it 
certainly  has  within  the  Ambracic  Gulf,  and  on 
almost  every  part  of  the  coast  of  Greece  exposed 
to  the  operation  of  alluvions  and  currents.  If  Dio 
intended  the  outer  entrance  between  Pandokratora 
and  Skali  by  the  words  t^w  rwv  artvbtv,  the  battle 
took  place  quite  in  the  open  sea,  for  beyond  those 
two  points  there  is  no  curvature  of  the  shore, 
which  follows  an  uniform  line  from  Mytika  to  the 
buy  of  Dheraata. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

EPIRUS. 

M^ka — River  of  Kamanna — Kastroskia — Riniassa  and  castle 
— Kanalaki — Fanari — Glyk^ — Rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytut 
— Lake  Acherusia — Glycys  Limen — Cithyrus — Buehatiutn — 
Pandotia —  Gardhiki — Dhragomi — Mount  Kunia — Paramy- 
thia — St.  Donatus — Eurkcea — Veliani— Districts  of  Marga- 
riti  and  FQiates — Cettria,  or  Ilium — Elateia — Bat'ue — Elini 
— Chauni  —  GitatuB — Elefthero-khori  —  Bagotz  us — Dhrami- 
sius — Paleo-kastro — Kosmira — Rapsista — loannina. 

April  26. — During  the  Easter  week,  from  the  9th 
to  the  16th,  much  rain  fell,  with  a  southerly  wind 
and  a  haze,  since  which  there  has  been  clear  wea- 
ther and  a  regular  alternation  of  gentle  breezes  from 
the  gulf  and  the  sea.  The  gulf  wind  blows  {tvyatu 
o  Kop^oc)  till  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning :  about 
eleven  the  Mai'ffTpaXt  or  sea-breeze  sets  in,  and  con- 
tinues until  a  little  after  sunset :  its  duration  is 
generally  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  from  the  outer  sea.  This  alterna- 
tion of  wind  is  constant  in  fine  weather,  and  pre- 
vails upon  the  whole  not  less  than  eight  months  in 
the  year.  In  the  winter  the  gulf  is  subject,  like 
the  adjacent  coast  and  islands,  to  a  long  continu- 
ance of  gales  from  the  southward  with  rain. 
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nied  by  twelve  Albanian  horsemen,  who  arc  to  be 
reinforced  by  foot  soldiers  from  the  villages  at  the 
discretion  of  the  bolu-bashi,  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  apprehension  from  robbers.  We  leave 
Mytika  a  mile  on  the  left  at  !).  10,  follow  the  ruins 
of  the  Aqiijcduct  of  Nicopolis  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
the  height  of  Mikhalitzi,  and  at  9.40  descend  upon 
the  sea  beach,  exactly  at  the  spot  w'here  I  landed 
from  H.  M.  brig  Delight  (^Capt.  Handficld)  in  the 
;  night  of  the  l*2th  of  November,  1807,  and  had  a 
j  conference  with  the  Vezir,  which  led  to  our  peace 
last  summer  with  the  Porte  '. 


'  AI^  thought  it  necessory 
I  on  that  occasion  to  conceal  his 
'communication  with  me   from 
'  the  French  consul ;  and  with 
this  view,  when  I  lent  a  person 
'on    shore   in    the   morning   at 
Pri'vyza   to  arrange  an  inter- 
view with  him,  he  ordered  one 
I  of  his  secretaries  to  meet  him 
I  on   tlic   beach,  and  secretly  to 
instruct  him  to  pretend,  when 
brought   into  the  Vezir's   pre- 
sence, that  peace  was  already 
made,  and  to  ask  for  permis- 
sion   to    purchase    provisions. 
The  scene  thus  prepared  was 
b  acted   accordingly   in   presence 
of  the  French  consul,  Aly  re- 
fiising  the   pretended  request, 
LBod  haughtily  adding  that  the 
rtwo  nations  were  still  at  war, 
and  that  all  ttie  favour  he  could 
ant  was  liberty  to  return  nn 
Iboardt    on    condition    nf   our 


quitting  the  coast.  In  return- 
ing to  the  Delight's  boat,  my 
agent  was  again  secretly  in- 
formed by  the  secretary  of  the 
exact  spot  near  Nicopolis  where 
the  Pasha  would  meet  me  in 
the  evening.  The  we.-ither  ap- 
peared so  threatening  from  the 
south-west,  that  there  was  some 
doubt  whether  the  ship  could 
remain  on  the  coast,  and  we 
did  not  venture  to  anchor ;  and 
the  night  was  so  dark,  that  had 
not  the  Vezir  caused  a  fire  to  be 
lighted,  and  two  or  three  mus- 
kets to  be  discharged,  I  should 
not  easily  have  found  him, 
seated  as  he  was,  under  a  little 
cliiT  on  the  shore,  with  Sckhri 
Effendi  and  the  Greek  secre- 
tary Kosta,  and  attended  at  a 
little  distance  by  a  few  palika- 
ria.  He  had  eluded  the  consul 
by  appointing  a  meeting  witli 
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The  southerly  winds  of  the  two  last  days  were 
followed  yesterday  evening  by  a  heavy  rain,  and 
this  day  the  wind  continues  fresh  at  south-west, 

ith  a  great  surf  upon  the  coast,  and  an  air  cold 


m  at  Vonitza,  towards  which 
place  he  sailed  from  Prevyza 
in  his  yacht,  then  changing 
his  route,  and  landing  at  Vathy, 
rode  from  thence  to  Nico- 
polis.  During  the  two  hours 
our  conference  lasted,  the  surf 
rose  considerably,  but  the  gale, 
fortunately,  did  not  reach  the 
bay  ;  so  that  with  a  good  wet- 
ting from  the  rain  and  sea,  and 
some  difficulty  in  finding  the 
ship,  which  we  should  hardly 
have  done  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lightning,  our  boat 
returned  on  board,  and  we  stood 
away  from  the  coast. 

I  have  thought  it  fair  to 
e  the  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning these  circumstances, 
although  now  of  little  or  no 
interest,  partly  because  M. 
Pouquevillc  has  alluded  to 
them  very  obscurely  in  his 
book  of  travels,  but  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  contradict- 
ing an  assertion  of  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Hughes,  who  seems,  in 
several  instances,  to  have  given 
too  much  credit  to  the  French 
consul's  information,  or  to  that 
f  other  persons  in  Ejtirus  not 
re  worthy  of  confidence,  and 


Ik. 


con 

i 


who  has  thought  proper  to 
assert  that  either  in  the  con- 
ference of  M^tika,  or  on  some 
other  occasion,  "  Solemn  pro- 
mises— incautious  promises  im- 
possible to  perform — were  made  , 
to  M^." — (Travels  in  Sicily, ' 
Greece,  and  Albania,  vol.  i. 
p.  190.)  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  refer  to  the  published 
correspondence  of  Lord  Col- 
lingfwood,  to  show  that  what- 
ever Al^  may  have  found  it 
convenient  to  represent  to  tra- 
vellers or  visitors  from  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  pretended 
promises  were  nothing  more 
than  offers  of  co-operation 
against  the  French,  and  assur- 
ances that  His  M.ijesty's  ships 
on  the  coast  had  instructions 
to  assist  him  in  any  attempt 
he  might  make  upon  the  places 
occupied  by  the  French  forces. 
Aly,  however,  never  chose  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance, 
not  daring,  however  desirous 
he  might  have  been  of  possess- 
ing an  ultimate  refuge  from 
the  Porte  in  Lefkadha,  to  un- 
dertake an  attempt  upon  that 
island  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  supreme  government. 
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for  the  season.  After  following  the  sea-beach  for 
a  mile  and  a  half,  our  road  passes  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  MikhalUzi,  where  the  remains  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Nicopolis  cross  one  of  the  ravines 
which  intersect  the  height.  We  pass  through  a 
scanty  wood  of  crooked  oaks,  where  a  tliick  forest 
is  said  to  have  existed  40  years  ago,  but  which 
being  conveniently  situated  for  the  embarkation 
of  the  timber,  has  been  thereby  reduced  to  its 
present  state.  Leaving  a  collection  of  twenty  huts 
called  Kanali  one  mile  on  the  right,  we  proceed 
along  a  narrow  plain  on  the  sea  side,  partially 
cultivated  with  corn,  and  at  11.13  cross  near  the 
sea  the  rivulet  of  Kamariua,  which  is  shaded  by 
large  plane  trees,  resounding  with  the  songs  of 
nightingales '.  The  river  of  Kamar'uia  was  for- 
merly the  southern  boundary  of  the  possessions 
of  Hassan  Aga  of  Margariti,  but  the  Vezir  has 
removed  it  beyond  Riniiissa,  besides  which  he  has 
taken  inland  the  half  of  Fanari.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  the  magazines 
of  Ag^iapidhiu,  from  whence,  in  peaceable  times, 
Kamarina,  Kastroskia,  and  the  adjacent  places, 
carry  on  some  commerce  with  the  islands.  Here 
also  the  islanders  are  in  the  habit  of  landing  in 
harvest  time,  to  work  as  labourers  in  the  adjacent 
country.  Our  cruizers  charged  witli  the  blockade 
of  the  enemy  in  the  Ionian  islands  have  for  the 
present  cut  off  the  communication.  On  a  little 
level  by  the  river  side  they  are  ploughing  for 
rokka,  which    will    be   sown    immediately.     The 
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situation  would  admit  of  irrigation  from  the  river, 
but  the  spring  rains  are  usually  sufficient. 

After  an  ascent  from  the  coast  by  a  gradual 
slope  through  corn-fields  and  oaks,  we  arrive,  at 
1 1.33  at  Kastro-sykia,  or  Kastroskia',  a  village  of 
50  houses  standing  on  heights  above  the  sea, 
which  are  backed  by  woody  slopes  rising  to  the 
summit  which  connects  the  mountain  of  Kaniarina 
with  Mount  Tjekurat,  in  face  of  Suli.  The  Kas- 
troskiotes  manufacture  narrow  woollen  cloths, 
blankets,  and  carpets,  and  in  common  with  almost 
all  the  villages  of  this  part  of  the  country,  make 
bags  of  goats'  hair.  Proceeding  at  3.10,  we  cross 
the  rugged  heights  which  project  into  the  sea  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  the  village,  and  which 
are  covered  with  oaks  of  various  kinds  *,  mixed 
with  an  underwood  chiefly  of  lentisk  ",  and  at  4.5 
halt  for  the  niglit  at  Riniassa ',  a  village  of  20 
houses  with  a  kula,  which  has  been  ruined  in  the 
wars  between  Al)-  Pasha  and  Hassan  Aga.  This 
village  is  not  visible  from  the  sea,  but  the  castle 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  a  mile  distant,  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the  coast.  It 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  very  steep  height  rising 
from  the  sea-beach,  on  the  slope  of  which  are  the 
vestiges  of  the  old  town  of  Riniassa,  which  as  well 
as  the  castle  was  of  some  importance  before  the 
Turkish  conquest.  The  Vez'ir  has  lately  been 
making  sonic  additions  to  the  old   walls  of  the 
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castle,  wliicli  were  solidly  constructed  of  rough 
stones,  mortar,  and  broken  tiles.  He  has  also 
built  three  or  four  houses  to  lodge  a  garrison  of 
twenty  Albanians,  and  another  for  liis  own  use 
when  he  may  happen  to  visit  this  place,  and 
which  remains  in  the  meuntinie  unfurnished  and 
unoccupied.  One  old  English  six-pounder  is  the 
only  ordnance. 

This  place  is  now  the  Vezir's  frontier  garrison 
'towards  Tjami,  the  present  boundary  between  him 
and  Hassan  Aga  of  Margariti  being  the  small 
stream  already  alluded  to,  which  rises  in  the 
woody  mountains  surrounding  the  village  of  Ri- 
niassa,  and  which  flows  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  Castle-hill  into  the  sea.  Two  or  three  miles 
beyond  the  river,  is  a  small  harbour  below  the 
village  of  Elia. 

April  30. — At  7. '20  we  begin  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  plain  of  Fanari,  the  road  follow- 
ing the  edge  of  a  steep  ravine,  in  which  flows  a 
torrent,  one  of  several  which  contribute  to  form  the 
river  of  Rinidssa.  The  slopes  are  covered  chiefly 
with  oak,  both  velani  and  common ;  of  the  latter  there 
arc  many  fine  trees,  but  not  straight  to  any  length  : 
there  are  also  many  of  the  aria  or  quercus  ilex  of 
large  dimensions  :  this  kind  of  oak  is  supposed  to 
furnish  the  best  ship-timber  of  any.  In  most  places 
there  is  a  thick  underwood,  consisting  chiefly  of 
lentisk  and  arbutus.  At  8.30  we  pass  by  the  ruins 
of  (he  village  of  Topolia,  where  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  a  church  and  a  few  huts.  On  our  right, 
beyond  a  small  cultivated  vale,  belonging  to  the 
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village  Babatziko',  which  is  not.  in  sight,  rises 
the  mountain  wliich  from  Prevyza  makes  its 
appearance  between  the  summit  of  Zalougo  and 
tliat  above  Parga. 

We  soon  arrive  at  the  highest  point  of  our  route, 
where  stands  a  solitary  church,  and  where  a  part 
of  the  southern  side  of  the  plain  of  Faniiri  presents 
itself  to  view — then  begin  to  descend  through  a  wood 
of  oaks  without  much  underwood.  In  some  places 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  for  sowing  corn.  The 
trees,  instead  of  having  been  felled,  have  been 
merely  killed  by  means  of  an  incision  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  ;  the  bark,  which  is  ser- 
viceable, is  then  removed,  and  the  tree  burnt  by 
a  fire  lighted  at  the  root ;  the  labour  is  thus  saved 
of  cutting  down  the  trees,  the  timber  being  not 
worth  the  expeuce  of  removal.  We  descend  by  a 
road  in  some  places  rugged,  and  for  the  most  part 
through  a  beautiful  forest  of  oak  and  ilex,  where 
an  abundance  of  nightingales  are  singing.  At  10 
having  reached  the  foot  of  the  pass,  we  enter  the 
plain  of  Fauari,  and  arrive  at  Kaualaki  at  10.35. 
This  is  now  the  most  considerable  village  of  Fa- 
nari,  and  belongs  to  a  Bey,  who  is  related  to 
Hassan  Agu,  of  Margariti,  but  who  has  sided  with 
the  Vezir.  It  was  once  rivalled  by  Kastri,  Go- 
ritza,  Koroni,  and  Korbnopulo,  but  all  these  have 
dwindled  since  Al\'  has  got  a  footing  in  the  plain. 
At  ;i  i  set  out  for  a  l*aIe(5-kastro  or  Hellenic  ruin, 
very  conspicuous  throughout  the  surrounding  coun- 
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try,  and  wliicli  occupies  a  height  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  village  of  Kastri,  midway  be- 
tween KauaUiki  aud  Goritza,  which  latter  village 
stands  on  the  rise  of  the  hills  bounding  the  phiin  to 
the  westward.  Unfortunately,  the  bridge  over  the 
marsh  in  the  direct  route  being  broken  down,  we 
are  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  in  which  we  entirely 
lose  the  road  among  the  rice-grounds,  so  that  I  am 
at  last  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  object. 
Having  again  obtained  a  firm  footing  on  the 
edge  of  the  mountain,  we  recover  the  direct  route 
from  Porto  Fanari  to  Glykj'  and  Suli,  which  passes 
through  'Artissa,  a  village  on  tlie  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain opposite  to  Kanah'iki.  At  4.40  we  pass  under 
Muxiakati,  another  village  similarly  situated,  and 
about  an  hour  distant  from  Kanaluki  in  direct  dis- 
tance. The  entrance  of  Port  Splantza,  otherwise 
called  Porto  Fanaii,  the  ancient  Glycys  Limen,  was 
visible  from  our  road  from  a  mile  beyond  'Artissa 
as  far  as  Muziakati ;  short  of  the  former  point  it  is 
concealed  from  view  by  a  projection  of  the  moun- 
tain which  advances  into  the  plain  south-westward 
of  Kunalaki.  Beyond  the  latter  village  it  is  hid 
by  the  bills  of  Margariti  about  Koroui.  Con- 
tinuing to  skirt  the  foot  of  the  hills  as  before, 
we  leave  Klisura,  another  small  place  of  about 
twenty  houses  on  the  slope  of  the  moutitciin  to 
the  right,  at  4.50,  and  at  6,  having  crossed  the 
river  of  Suli,  or  Acheron^  arrive  at  Glykj'.  This 
plain  of  Fanari,  or  Frari  as  it  is  called  by  the  Al- 
banians, is  every  where  so  marshy,  that  except  at 
Kanalaki  and  Potamiii,  all  the  habitations  of  those 
who  cultivate  the  plain  are  situated  upon  the  adja- 
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cent  hills.  Besides  the  Giirla,  or  river  of  Snli,  and 
the  Vuvo,  which  overflow  their  banks  in  the  rainy 
seasons,  there  are  sources  issuing  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  below  'Artissa,  and  others  still  more 
copious  which  form  the  marsh  near  Kastri.  Even 
the  upper  part  of  the  plain  towards  Glyky  is  still 
at  this  advanced  period  of  the  spring  in  a  swampy 
state,  from  the  mere  effect  of  the  winter  torrents 
from  the  hills.  Tlie  river  Gurla,  in  its  winding 
course  through  the  plain,  is  distant  in  general  from 
the  eastern  height  about  a  third  of  the  breadth  of 
the  plain,  it  then  leaves  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kastri 
on  its  right  bank,  turns  towards  the  western  height 
and  enters  the  marshes,  which  at  the  present 
season  begin  a  little  below  Kastri  and  Kanalaki, 
extend  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  and 
occupy  all  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  much  diminished,  but  are  never 
entirely  dry,  and  some  large  lakes  still  remain  in 
several  places  similar  to  those  in  the  marsh  of 
Katokhi,  particularly  one  not  far  from  the  sea,  and 
another  to  the  south-east,  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  there  rise  al)ruptly  from  the  level. 
These  lakes  furnish  a  constant  and  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fish.  The  river  of  Suli  having  traversed  the 
niai-sh,  is  joined  lielow  it  liy  the  Vuvo  about  three 
miles  above  the  junction  of  tlie  united  river  with  the 
sea  in  the  bay  of  Splantza.  The  Vuvo  rises  near 
Paramythia,  waters  the  valley  which  extends  from 
thence  to  Fanari,  and  then  proceeding  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills  of  Margariti  ou  the  western  sidf. 
of  the  plain  of  Fanari,  passes  between  Koroui  and 
Koronopulo.     This  river  is  dry  in  summer  in  the 
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valley  of  Paratnythia,  but  iti  llie  plain  of  Fanari 
there  is  water  at  all  seasons,  supplied  probably 
from  sources  at  the  foot  of  the  western  heights, 
The  water  of  the  Vuvo  is  reputed  to  be  bad  ;  and 
the  villages  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  near  it,  either 
make  use  of  wells  or  fetch  water  from  the  Sulio- 
tiko. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Gurla, 
or  river  of  Snli,  is  the  Acheron,  the  Vuvo  the 
Cocy/Ms  of  antiquity,  and  the  great  marsh  or  lake 
below  KastH  the  Ackemsia.  The  course  of  the 
Acheron  through  the  lake  into  the  Glyrjjs  Limen 
accords  perfectly  with  the  testimony  of  Thucy- 
dides,  Scylax,  Livy,  and  Strabo  ',  and  the  disagree- 
able water  of  the  Cocytus  is  noticed  by  Pausanias'. 
In  the  lower  plain  towards  the  sea  are  the  villages 
of  Valonder;'iko  and  Tzikuri,  belonging  to  Turks 
of  Margariti :  the  inhabitants  cultivate  Hax,  wheat, 
and  rice,  and  possess  extensive  pastures  full  of 
cattle.  A  little  farther  from  the  sea  is  Lykursi, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Vuvo,  opposite  to  which, 
on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  and  distant  three 
or  four  miles  direct  from  Porto  Fauari,  is  a  church, 
formerly  a  monastery,  of  St.  John,  standing  on 
some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  of  polygonal  ma- 
sonry, indicating  probably  the  site  of  Cichyrus,  or 
the  Thesprotian  Ejihyre,  which  Strabo  describes 
as  being  situated  above  the  (ilycys  Linien. 

The  water  of  Port  Fanari  is  fresh,  as  Strabo  and 
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the  ancient  name  attest,  which  is  caused  nnduubt- 
cdly  by  the  great  and  constant  supplies  from  the 
Acheron,  the  Cocytus,  and  those  subterraneous 
sources  by  which  the  lake  is  chiefly  formed.  The 
marshy  nature  of  the  plain  of  Fanari  renders  it 
very  favourable  to  the  culture  of  rice  and  kalam- 
bokki,  which  are  its  chief  produce  :  flax  and  wheat 
are  grown  in  the  drier  parts,  and  every  where  it 
feeds  sheep  and  cattle  in  great  numbers.  Maize 
gives  a  return  of  40  to  1  ;  it  is  sown  as  late  as 
May  and  June  and  reaped  in  October,  its  growth 
being  assisted  by  irrigation  when  the  dryness  of  the 
season  renders  that  process  necessary.  The  rice- 
fields  are  divided  into  squares  by  little  mounds, 
and  at  intervals  there  are  ditches  across  the  fields 
for  admitting  the  water,  which  is  conducted  from 
the  river  by  a  canal.  The  part  of  the  plain  near 
Cilyky  is  less  adapted  to  irrigation  than  the  lower 
jiarts  towards  the  Acheitisia.  When  the  field  is  quite 
inundated  the  rice  is  sown,  and  the  ground  is  kept 
in  the  same  state  till  the  grain  is  nearly  ripe,  when 
the  soil  is  allowed  to  dry.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  water  is  not  too  cold  when  the  seed  is 
thrown  in,  which  occurs  in  April  or  May,  the 
reaping  in  August.  The  return  is  often  150  to  1. 
All  the  land  in  Fanari,  which  has  been  taken  from 
Margariti  by  the  Vezir,  has  been  divided  into  tjift- 
liks,  and  farmed  for  his  benefit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kanalaki.  He  takes  one-third  of  the  crop 
in  rice  and  a  quarter  in  kalambokki,  furnishing 
the  labourer  with  nothing  but  his  lodging.  The 
rice  of  this  district  supplies  all  the  adjacent  couu- 
ry,  but  is  chiefly  sold   in  the  first  instance  at  the 
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market  of  Paramytliia,  where  it  now  fetches  five 
piastres  the  kilo  of  thirty-two  okes.  Maize  sells 
for  fourteen  piastres  the  fortoma  of  about  110 
okes ;  wheat  25  piastres  the  fortoma,  of  which  the 
average  weight  is  120  okes.  A  /3o«^«,  or  ox  for  the 
plough,  is  worth  100  piastres :  an  ayiXaSa,  or  cow, 
about  half  as  much. 

The  rocky  height  of  Kastri,  standing  separate 
from  the  hills  which  surround  the  Achcrusian 
plains,  and  protected  I)y  the  Acheron,  the  Cvci/tus, 
and  the  Achrrttsia,  seems  as  if  intended  by  nature 
for  the  strong  hold  of  this  district.  On  the  sum- 
mit are  the  walls  of  an  acropolis ;  those  of  the 
city  descend  the  slopes  on  either  side  towards 
Goritza  and  Kanalaki,  and  others  follow  the  foot  of 
the  hill  opposite  to  Glyk^'.  Both  the  magnitude 
and  position  of  these  ruins  favour  the  opinion  that 
thev  are  those  of  Pandosia,  a  very  ancient  colony 
of  Elis ',  which  gave  name  to  another  Pandosia  in 
the  country  of  the  Brettii.  Alexander  Molossus, 
king  of  Epirus,  was  warned  by  the  oracle  of  Do- 
dona  to  avoid  Pandosia  and  the  Acherusian  water*, 
and  erroneously  applied  it  to  his  own  Pandosia 
instead  of  that  of  Italy  where  he  received  his  fatal 
wound '.  As  the  Italian  Pandosia  was  named 
after  that  of  Epirus,  and  stood  on  the  bank  of  a 
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river  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  Acheron '  of 
Epirus,  it  is  probable  that  the  Epirotc  Pandosia 
was  also  on  the  bank  of  the  Acheron.  Kastri  is  the 
only  position  on  this  river  which  preserves  remains 
of  Hellenic  antiquity,  or  even  possesses  the  usual 
characteristics  of  an  ancient  site. 

This  evening  fire-flies  make  their  appearance  at 
Glyky  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  the  first 
1  have  seen  this  spring. 

May  1. — A  little  beyond  Glyky,  to  the  left  of  1 
the  entrance  of  the  Klisura  leading  to  Suli,  a  large 
body  of  water  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
Below  the  sources  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
which  crossed  the  river,  and  of  which  there  is  a 
fragment  on  each  bank.  Upon  the  Glyky  side  part 
of  an  arch  is  still  standing,  ten  feet  thick,  composed 
of  small  stones  and  mortar :  there  is  a  foundation 
also  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  formed  of  handsome 
squared  stones,  probably  that  of  a  bridge,  but  nei- 
ther this  nor  the  arch  appears  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  neighbouring  church  of  Glyky,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Donatus,  and  was  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  bishopric  of  Glycys.  Its  destruction 
was  completed  during  the  wars  of  Suli,  and  the 
ruins  were  employed  by  Aly  Pasha  to  construct 
an  adjoining  kula.  There  still  remains,  however, 
enough  to  show  that  the  building  was  thirty- 
eight  yards  long,  with  walls  seven  feet  and  a  half 
thick,  supported  by  massive  buttresses.  There 
are  several  shafts  of  grey  granite  lying  on  the 
ground   within  the    ruined   walls,    and   others  of 


'  wapaiifi'i  )rtfT«/ioi-  'A\f^^ul^■, — Hlrubo,  ubi  sup. 
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bluish  white  marble,  all  about  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter; these  formed  tiie  nave  of  the  church  : 
others  smaller,  of  grey  granite,  supported  the 
front  of  the  ^ynecseum.  On  the  outside  of  the 
church  lies  the  fragment  of  a  shaft,  two  feet  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  which  is  of  limestone,  like  the 
inner  portal  of  the  church.  It  is  possible  that 
these  may  have  been  taken  from  some  older  build- 
ing when  the  church  was  built.  They  are  at  least 
the  only  remains  here  which  have  any  appearance 
of  Hellenic  antiquity. 

The  view  of  Suli  from  hence  is  very  imposing. 
Three  tiers  of  steep  and  almost  precipitous  rocks 
present  themselves  in  front,  and  behind  them  in 
the  middle,  appearing  through  the  gorge  of  the 
river,  the  hill  of  Trypa,  crowned  with  the  castle 
of  Kiafa  between  two  smaller  buildings  at  either 
end  of  the  ridge.  Above  all  rises  the  mountain 
of  Suli,  apparently  double  the  height  of  Trypa, 
the  elevation  of  which  above  Glyky,  seems  to 
be  about  1200  feet. 

Leaving  the  church  of  Glykj'  this  morning  at 
7.30,  we  follow  the  foot  of  Mount  Kurila,  as  the 
summit  is  called  which  extends  from  Glyky  to  the 
pass  of  Elefthero-khori,  beyond  Paramytliia.  On 
its  slope  is  the  small  village  of  Khoika,  which  we 
pass  at  8.5,  nearly  opposite  to  Lypa,  on  the  hills 
of  iVIargariti.  The  latter  heights  have  a  singular 
appearance  from  their  uniformity,  presenting  to- 
wards the  plain  a  long  succession  of  semi-circular 
precipices,  conve.x  towards  the  plain,  and  con- 
sisting of  vertical  strata  of  calcareous  rock.  A 
few   small    hamlets    arc   situated    in   the   retiring 
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angles  or  intervals  of  these  rocks.  The  plain, 
which  is  five  or  six  miles  across  at  Glyk^',  di- 
minishes to  three  as  we  enter  the  valley  leading 
to  Paramythia,  and  at  that  town  is  not  more  than 
half  as  much  in  width.  At  8.40  Gardhiki,  a 
Turkish  town  of  2U0  houses,  with  a  few  Greek 
families,  is  two  miles  on  our  right,  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Kurila,  occupying  a  large  space,  and 
having  a  heautiful  appearance  with  its  numerous 
gardens,  watered  hy  never-failing  sources  which 
issue  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  send 
contributions  to  the  river  Vuvo.  We  pass  along 
the  banks  of  this  river,  over  low  downs  resembling 
the  plain  of  Prevyza  iu  soil,  as  well  as  in  being 
overgrown  with  fern.  These  downs  may  be  called 
the  natural  boundaries  of  Paramythia  and  Fanari, 
though  at  present  the  former  district  extends  nearly 
to  Khoika.  Leaving  some  other  small  hamlets  on 
the  side  of  either  mountain,  we  arrive  at  9.30 
opposite  Dhragomi,  a  large  village  two  miles  dis- 
tant, on  the  last  slope  of  Mount  Kurila,  which 
here  rises  in  majestic  precipices  above  it.  Like 
Gardhiki,  it  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mussulmans, 
and  abounds  in  fountains  and  gardens.  Froui 
hence,  as  far  as  the  termination  of  the  mountain 
at  the  pass  of  Elefthero-khori,  the  summit  is 
clothed  with  a  continued  forest  of  fir. 

A  guard  of  Suliotes  from  Glyky  who  accom- 
pany us  on  foot  seem  quite  insensible  to  the  heat 
of  the  morning,  and  without  halting  outwalk  our 
horses  and  keep  always  in  front,  alleging  that 
they  have  some  apprehensions  from  the  iuhabitiints 
of  tvurvuniari  in  the  Murgariti  hills.     Continuing 
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our  route  along  tlie  middle  of  the  valley,  we  arrive 
at  10.35  at  a  ruin  of  the  annexed  form,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  church. 
It  is  known  only  by  the  name  of  to  yaXaafta,  or 
the  ruin. 


Above  it,  towards  the  mountain,  is  Karioti,  be- 
tween which  and  another  small  village  named 
Veliani  the  ruins  of  the  acropolis  of  a  Greek  city 
are  distinguishable  from  our  road,  surrounding  a 
table  summit  at  the  foot  of  the  clifis  of  Mount 
Kurila.  From  the  Khalasma  it  takes  us  forty 
minutes  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Para- 
mythia. 

Paramythia  occupies  the  entire  side  of  a  hill 
which  rises  to  half  the  height  of  Mount  Kurila, 
and  is  separated  only  by  a  small  space  from  its 
clifis.  Like  the  generality  of  Albanian  towns,  it 
covers  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  is  divid<'d 
into   clusters   of    houses,    occupied    by    <j>atHa,    or 
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family  alliances,  which  often  make  war  upon  one 
another  when  in  want  of  an  external  quarrel. 
Before  the  reduction  of  the  place  by  the  Vezir, 
there  were  GOO  inhabited  houses,  but  many  fami- 
lies having  fled  with  Isliam  Pronio,  Aly's  chief 
opponent,  there  are  now  not  more  than  400  Musul- 
mau  and  40  Greek.  The  houses  are  built  of  the 
roughly  hewn  calcareous  stone  of  the  mountain, 
and  where  they  stand  close  together,  the  usual 
Albanian  filth  prevails,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  general  appearance  of  the  town. 
On  the  summit,  which  is  surrounded  with  cliffs, 
stands  a  ruined  castle ;  below,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  the  picturesque  houses  are  dispersed 
among  gardens,  watered  by  plentiful  streams  de- 
scending in  every  direction,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  clusters  of  houses  are  grown  with  superb 
plane  trees,  or  occupied  by  mosques  and  fountains, 
shaded  by  cypresses  and  pianos.  These  beautiful 
features  are  admirably  contrasted  with  the  cliff's  and 
fir-clad  summits  of  the  great  mountain  which  rises 
above  the  castle.  As  in  other  Albanian  towns,  all 
the  ordinary  articles  of  Albanian  or  Turkish  dress 
and  furniture  are  manufactured  here,  chiefly  by 
Musuhnans.  The  Greeks  are  for  the  most  part 
only  retail  shopkeepers. 

The  castle,  which  is  surrounded  by  precipices, 
except  towards  the  town  and  the  south-west, 
formerly  contained,  as  usual  in  Turkey,  a  great 
number  of  private  houses  ;  but  these  having  been 
ruined  in  the  war  which  preceded  the  capture  of 
the  place  by  Aly,  it  now  serves  only  to  lodge  au 
Albanian  garrison.    The  Vezirs  governor  occupies 
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the  house  of  Pronio,  who  was  head  of  llie  family  alli- 
ance, formerly  the  most  powerful  in  Paramythia ; 
this  house,  together  with  five  or  six  others,  which 
belonged  to  relatives  of  the  same  chieftain,  is  situ- 
ated below  the  castle,  on  a  slope  terminating  in 
another  fortified  rocky  summit  named  Galatii, 
which  lies  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below^  the 
castle,  and  midway  between  it  and  the  extremity 
of  the  town  in  the  valley.  The  Vezir  has  made 
many  repaii-s  and  additions  to  the  fortress  of  Ga- 
lata.  The  upper  castle  was  the  acropolis  of  an 
ancient  city,  as  appears  by  some  fine  pieces 
of  Hellenic  wall  amidst  the  more  modern  work 
which  consists  of  repairs  of  various  ages.  The 
upper  gate,  which  looks  towards  the  mountain 
and  leads  to  the  pass  of  Elefthero-khori,  occupies 
the  same  position  as  one  of  the  gates  of  the  acro- 
polis. Two  portions  of  ancient  wall  continue  to 
support  a  ramp  which  led  up  to  it,  and  which, still 
serves  as  an  approach  to  the  modem  gate ;  on 
each  side  of  it  are  other  fragments  of  the  original 
work  founded  upon  the  cHH's,  and  sustaining  the 
modern  structure.  On  the  loM'er  side  of  the  castle, 
facing  Galata  and  the  valley,  are  some  larger  re- 
mains of  the  inclosure  of  the  acropolis  :  here  an 
entire  bend  of  the  wall  is  Hellenic,  towards  the 
north-west  also  there  remains  a  trilithic  door,  four 
feet  «ide,  which  is  now  walled  up.  The  masonry 
on  either  side  of  this  door  is  regular,  all  the  other 
remains  are  of  the  purest  kind  of  polygonal  ma- 
sonry. Some  Hellenic  foundations  at  Galatu  show 
that  summit  to  have  been  comprehended  within 
the  city,  which  was  thus  between  two  and  three 
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miles  in  circumference.     The  only  remains  1  can 
find  in  the  modem  town  are  some  squared  blockaj 
in   the  streets,    and  ii  fragment  of  an   inscribed] 
sepulchral   monument  of  Roman   times'.     Belowl 
the  town  are   some  remains  of  old  olive  jjlantar 
tions,  from  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  the] 
great  valley  extending  from  hence  to  the  Gltfcy»\ 
Lhiun   would   be   well  adapted   to   that   valuable 
production.     These  olive-trees  the  Spaniards  have 
the  credit  of  having  planted,  with  as  much  truth' 
as  they  are  said  to  have  constructed  the  Khalasma 
and  the  Castle  of  Paramythia'.     There  are  somei 
other  very  old  olive  trees  in  a  valley  to  the  north-] 
ward  of  the  town,  which  is  watered  by  one  of  the ' 
tributaries  of  the  Vuvo.     Here,  not  very  long  ago, 
stood  a  village  named  Labovo,  of  which  a  ruined 
church  and  some  remains  of  the  houses  still  exist. 
Several  small  shafts  and  capitals  of  a  bad   tasteJ 
are  lying  here,  and  the  adjoining  fields  are  covered* 
with  stones  and  broken  pottery.    The  site  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  of  a  pagan  temple  ;  for  it  is  said  thatj 
here  were  found  those  exquisite  specimens  of  the] 
ancient  toreutic  art  in  bronze,  which  now  belong] 
to  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight.    The  only] 
relic  of  antiquity  decidedly  Hellenic  now  remain- 
ing at  Labovo  is  an  ancient  sepulchral  stele  of  the 
usual  scjuare  form  lying  on  the  side  of  the  rivulet, 


'  Inscription,  No.  169. 

'  The  trees  may  have  been 
planted,  however,  by  Italians, 
as  it  appears  that  Charles  Toc- 
co,  (lie  first  Count  of  Cefaloiiia, 
in  union  witii  several  Neapoli- 


tan    nobles,    conquered     thitj 
country  from  the  Albanians 
the  middle   of  the   fourteent 
century — Villehardouin,    Hist.] 
de  Coii8tantinu|ile  sous  les  ] 
pcreurs  Francois,  I.  8.  c.  SI 
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and  without  any  inscription,  at  k-ast  on  tiie  sides 
which  are  above  ground. 

The  upper  castle  of  Paramythia  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Aidhontit  Kdlesi,  and  the  Kaza  in  all  official 
forms  bears  that  of  Aidlionut  K;ilesende.  There 
can  be  uo  doubt  that  Aidhonut  is  derived  from  Ai 
Dhonuto,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of ''Ayiot  Aova- 
Toc,  or  Saint  Donatus,  who  was  the  patron  of  this 
part  of  Epirus,  and  to  whom  many  churches  were 
here  dedicated,  particularly  the  episcopal  church 
of  Glyk^',  one  iu  the  castle  of  Paramythia  and  two 
at  Suli,  all  which  were  ruined  in  the  Suliote  wars. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  mention  of  Para- 
mythia in  history,  either  ancient  or  Byzantine, 
though  being  a  word  purely  Hellenic,  and  sug- 
gested apparently  by  tiie  beauty  of  the  place,  it 
may  very  possibly  be  as  old  as  an  early  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  a  new  town  may  have 
risen  on  the  deserted  site  of  the  city,  wjiich  pro- 
bably at  the  Roman  conquest  shared  the  general 
fate  of  the  Epirotc  towns.  The  non-occurrence  of 
the  name  of  Paramythia  in  the  Byzantine  au- 
thors may  be  attributed  perhaps  to  the  sup<!rior 
glory  of  the  patron  saint.  We  learn  from  Proco- 
piufl,  that  Justinian  repaired  two  castles  of  Saint 
Donatus  :  and  though  he  ascribes  them  to  New 
Epirus,  a  provincial  division  of  that  time  which 
contained  northern  Epirus  and  part  of  Illyria,  it 
ia  very  possible  tliat  one  of  them  only  may 
have  been  in  New  Epirus,  and  that  the  other  may 
have  been  Paramythia.  Some  of  the  buildings  in 
the  town  seem  to  be  nearly  of  the  period  to  which 
Procopius  refers,  particularly  a  church  in  the 
lower  part  of  it  dedicated  to  the  Kolfinmc  rnc  rioi'n- 
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•yiac,  and  a  large  bath  close  by,  whicli  has  every 
appearance;  of  being  coeval  with  the  church.  The 
masonry  of  them  both  resembles  the  Roman,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  tiles  with  stones  and  mortar: 
the  plan  of  the  bath  is  exactly  like  that  of  the 
modem  Turkish  baths,  thus  furnishing  a  strong 
argument  for  believing  tliat  the  Turks  adopted 
their  baths,  like  the  construction  of  their  mosques, 
from  the  Greeks. 

Besides  the  church  and  bath  at  Paramythia, 
and  the  church  and  aquajduct  at  Glyk\',  there  are 
some  other  churches  on  the  Margariti  side  of 
Fanari,  particularly  that  of  St.  Dhimitri  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  near  Potamia,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  of  that  period  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  in  which  all  this  part  of  Epirus  flourished 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Donatus.  T  was  in- 
formed by  the  papas  at  Glyky  that  some  inscrip- 
tions which  were  destroyed  when  that  church  was 
ruined,  proved  it  to  liave  been  built  in  tlie  reign  of 
Tiieodosius  the  Great,  iu  whose  time  Donatus  was 
bishop  of  Eurhoea,  and  performed  his  miracles  '. 
Among  others  he  relieved  the  country  from  the 
ravages  of  a  dragon  which  had  infested  the  high- 
way at  a  bridge  or  causeway  called  the  Chamaege- 
phyra?,  which  traversed  a  marsh.  Here  the  ter- 
rible monster  devoured  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  horses, 
and  men,  until  the  saint  killed  it  by  merely  spit- 
ting at  it,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  after  which 
eight  yoke  of  oxen  were  required  to  drag  it  out 
of  the  water.  At  Issoria  a  come,  or  subordinate 
town  of  Eurhcea,  he   caused    a  copious   fountain 


'  Sozomeii,  1.  7,  c.  2fi. 
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to  issue,  and  liere  he  was  buried  at  a  house  of 
prayer  whicli  received  his  name  \  This  seems 
plainly  to  alhule  to  the  church  of  St.  Donatus 
at  Glyk}',  and  to  the  great  source  of  water  which 
issues  from  (he  foot  of  the  mountain  near  it '. 

Marcus,  a  successor  of  Donatus  in  the  bishopric 
of  Eurhoea,  subscribed  to  the  council  of  Cbalcedon, 
in  the  year  451  :  a  century  later,  Procopius  de- 
scribes Eurhoea,  which  is  named  by  Hierocles 
among  the  towns  of  Obi  Epirus,  as  an  ancient 
city,  80  called  from  its  abundant  waters,  but  which 
having  fallen  to  decay,  was,  like  Photice  and  PhcE- 
nice  in  the  same  province,  renewed  by  Justinian 
on  a  neiglibouring  site  :  the  position  chosen  for  the 
new  Eurhoea  was  a  peninsula  in  a  lake,  which,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  from  the  still  existing  recollec- 
tions of  Donatus  in  this  vicinity,  was  the  Achenma^. 
But  the  works  of  Justinian,  so  ostentatiously  de- 
scribed by  Procopius,  were  probably  as  insignifi- 
cant here  as  in  most  other  places,  and  did  not  long 
prevent  Eurhoea  from  being  deserted.    In  less  than 


'   (i>KT)/pioc   olicoc,   dw    niiTOV 
ri/f    muti'Vfiiay    IX""'-  —  Sozo- 

mcti,  I.  7,  c.  26. 

*  Niccpborus  Callistus  (1. 12, 
c.  35)  has  related  the  history 
of  Saint  Donatus  almost  in 
the  exact  words  of  Sozomen, 
except  that  he  adds  cai  aarv 
after  ivcriipioQ  olcoc,  whence 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
church  and  the  town  of  St.  Do- 
'  Batus  were  at  the  same  place ; 
but  although  a  village  or  town 
may  have  existed  at  Glyky,  it 
VOL.   IV. 


is  not  likely  that  any  thing  de- 
serving the  appellation  of  an 
darii  stood  in  so  low  a  situation. 
1  am  inclined  to  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  castle  or  city  was 
Paraniythia,  which  continued 
to  bear  the  name  of  St.  Donatus 
in  the  14th  century,  when  it  is 
noticed  by  Cantacuzenus  (1.  2, 
c.  34)  together  with  loannina, 
Parga,  and  some  other  towns 
or  fortresses  of  that  period, 
which  are  now  extinct. 

'  Procop.  de  iEdif.  1.  4,  c.  1. 
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thirty  years  after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  Isso- 
ria,  the  huryiug  place  of  Donatus,  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  Eurhceaas  the  see  or  title  of  the  bishop- 
ric, and  soon  afterwards  the  body  of  Donatus  was 
removed  from  thence  to  Cassopo  in  Corfu,  with 
the  approbation  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
consequence  of  the  insecurity  of  Epirus ',  into 
which  the  yet  unconverted  Huns  or  Bulgarians 
begran  to  make  their  destructive  inroads.  The  re- 
newal  of  the  bishopric  under  the  name  of  Glyky  was 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Buthrotum,  one  of  the  oldest  suffragan  sees 
in  Epirus,  to  which  Glyky  is  now  united,  was  pro- 
bably approaching  to  its  present  desolate  state. 

Glyk)'  is  an  example  of  that  change  of  position 
in  an  ancient  name  which  sometimes  in  Greece 
holds  out  false  lights  to  the  geographer,  though  in 
the  present  instance  it  can  have  no  such  eff'ect. 
The  descriptive  epithet  anciently  applied  to  tlie 
harbour,  having  first  become  the  designation  of 
the  whole  Achentsiati  plain,  was  at  length  attached 
to  the  place  which  contained  the  cathedral  church, 
and  hence  became  the  title  of  the  renewed  bishop- 
ric, while  Fanari,  derived  perhaps  from  some  watch- 
tower  or  signal-post  at  the  harbour,  became  the 
appellation  of  all  the  lower  plain.  Splautza,  the 
other  modern  name  of  Porto  Fanari,  or  Glycya 
Lbncn,  is  probably  only  a  Romaic  corruption  of 
the  Italian  Spiaggia. 

All  the  lands  of  Paramythia  belong  to  Musul- 
mans,  and  a  great  part  of  them  are  spahiliks,  tlie 


'  Lcquien,  Oriens  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
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proprietors  of  wliicJi  are  consequently  liable  to  be 
called  to  the  field  by  the  Sultan  or  his  representa- 
tive :  Paramythia  could  thus  furnish  not  less  than 
2000  muskets.  It  was  at  all  times  the  most  im- 
portant member  of  the  Suliote  league  against  Alj', 
and  was  generally  united  with  Margariti,  Gard- 
hiki,  and  Dhragomi.  But  here,  as  in  every  part 
of  Albania  when  not  united  by  a  common  danger, 
the  same  towns  were  often  at  war  with  one  another, 
and  when  this  was  wanting,  the  parties  into  which 
each  town  was  divided  were  seldom  long  without 
fighting.  In  these  contests  the  Siiliotes  were 
jjure  to  take  a  share,  often  on  both  sides  ;  so  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  opposed  to 
one  another,  as  liappened  also  among  their  own 
faria  at  home,  in  default  of  their  being  engaged  in 
the  quarrels  of  others.  Nor  could  they  ever  long 
agree  with  their  neighbours.  The  treaties  made 
by  the  chiefs  were  not  observed  by  the  lower 
orders,  who,  half  starved  in  their  mountains,  were 
continually  committing  depredations  on  the  adjoin- 
ing territories.  In  short,  rapine  and  war  were  ele- 
ments of  existence  to  a  true  Suliote. 

When  Suli  became  closely  invested,  Paramythia, 
like  all  the  other  places  which  bad  been  united  with 
the  Suliotes,  fell  off  from  the  alliance.  But  this  did 
not  save  it  from  the  vengeance  or  ambition  of  Aly. 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  Suli  he  turned  all  his  force 
against  Pronio,  who,  when  reduced  to  extremities, 
had  the  weakness  to  allow  one  of  Alys  bolu-bashis 
with  ten  men  to  garrison  the  castle,  merely  in 
order,  as  the  Vezir  stated  in  his  usual  hypocritical 
manner,  that  the  war,  of  which   he  was  heartily 
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tired,  should  not  have  the  appearance  of  ending  in 
a  manner  disgraceful  to  him  ;  for  n/ii)  and  ivrpovri, 
honour  and  shame,  two  qualities  the  least  regarded 
by  him,  are  favourite  words  in  his  mouth.  Upon 
tile  first  pretext  of  a  quarrel,  his  guard  of  ten  in- 
troduced hundreds,  and  Pronio  was  soon  obliged 
to  capitulate  in  his  only  remaining  fortress  of 
Galata.  By  the  terms  he  was  to  enjoy  his  landed 
property.  But  AH'  soon  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered that  he  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Benit,  and  forthwith  seized  upon 
all  his  lands,  amounting  to  800  zevgaria.  The 
family  of  Pronio  liad  not  been  long  at  the  head  of 
Paramythia.  Isliam's  father,  whose  ruined  house 
is  still  standing  near  that  of  his  son  on  the  height 
of  Galata,  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  by  pur- 
chasing from  the  Sultan  the  malikiane  of  the  voi- 
vodaHk  of  all  that  part  of  the  district  which  does , 
not  consist  of  Ziamets  or  Timaria. 

It  19  supposed  that  the  Vezir's  income  from  Pa- 
ramythia is  now  entirely  spent  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  acquisition.  Being  obliged  to  observe  the 
greatest  vigilance  against  Margariti,  whicii  he  iiopes 
some  day  to  entrap  by  force  or  fraud,  he  keeps 
about  800  men  within  the  awvopoc,  or  boundary  of 
the  district  of  Paramythia,  which,  at  25  piastres  a 
month  for  each  man,  requires  500  purses  a  year : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  800  zevgaria  of  Pronio,  at 
a  profit  of  200  piastres  a  year,  yield  about  300 
purses;  so  that  it  will  require  some  farther  ex- 
tortions to  meet  tiie  expence.  Tliis  shows,  that 
although  AI5  has  immense  possessions  in  houses, 
furniture,  dresses,  jewels,  and  other  similar  pro- 
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perty,  the  great  number  of  Albanian  soldiers  whom 
his  continual  wars  and  ambitious  projects  oblige 
him  to  employ  and  to  pay  regularly,  probably 
prevent  him  from  hoarding  any  great  treasure  in 
specie. 

May  3. — The  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city  which 
stood  at  Veliani,  is  not  more  than  three  miles  in  a 
riglit  line  from  that  of  Paramythia :  it  is  situated 
at  about  the  same  height  above  the  plain,  but 
nearer  to  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  Mount  Kurila, 
and  not  so  well  defended  by  its  own  cliffs  towards 
the  mountain.  The  village  of  Veliani,  now  iu 
ruins,  stands  considerably  below  the  acropolis,  but 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  ancient  city,  as  appears 
by  some  foundations  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  below 
it.  At  a  monastery  of  St.  John,  where  the  church 
alone  remains  entire,  I  find  a  fragment  of  a  co- 
lumn of  calcareous  stone,  about  three  feet  in 
dianieter,  and  another  of  the  same  description  in 
the  village.  Farther  down  at  a  ruined  church  are 
some  other  fragments  of  Greek  architecture,  with 
a  caput  bovis  and  other  ornaments  of  a  good  style, 
but  not  of  a  very  ancient  date.  These  are  the 
only  remains  of  sculpture.  The  acropolis  was 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  Paramythia, 
and  its  walls  at  the  upper  part  of  the  inclo- 
sure are  preserved  iu  some  places  to  half  their 
height :  in  many  other  parts  of  the  hill  there  are 
pieces  of  them  also  in  good  preservation.  They 
are  accurate  and  well-preserved  specimens  of  the 
polygonal  kind,  but  the  masses  are  more  equal  in 
bulk  than  they  generally  are  in  this  kind  of  Greek 
masonry.  The  main  approach  to  the  gate  of  the 
acropolis,  which  was  on  the  western  side,  is  still 
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visible ;  besides  which  there  are  ruins  of  a  small 
door  opposite  to  the  mountain,  but  the  former  is 
the  only  place,  except  on  the  south  towards  the 
monastery,  by  which  there  is  now  any  access  to 
the  summit.  By  the  position  of  this  city  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  opening  which  leads  to 
Margariti,  it  possessed  the  widest  and  most  fertile 
part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Coci/ttis.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  ruins  are  many  sources  of 
water,  and  a  village  which  derives  from  them  its 
Sclavonic  name  of  Voiniko. 

Besides  the  ancient  cities  at  Paramythia  and 
Veliani,  vestiges  of  others  are  said  to  exist  above 
Dhragorai,  and  at  a  position  between  Karvuniari 
and  Margariti  :  but  unfortunately  the  state  of  hos- 
tility, or  rather  of  mutual  observation,  between 
Aly  Pasha  and  the  chieftains  of  Margariti  and 
Filiates,  will  not  admit  of  my  visiting  either  of 
those  places,  or  indeed  any  part  of  their  dis- 
tricts. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  must  be  satisfied 
with  setting  down  the  topographical  information 
which  I  have  ol)tained  by  inquiry,  aided  by  some 
ocular  observations  made  from  several  command- 
ing points,  as  well  as  by  my  former  knowledge  of 
a  part  of  the  maritime  country.  Paramythia  com- 
mands, at  no  great  distance,  three  important  passes : 
to  the  westward  is  the  opening  immediately  oppo- 
site to  Voiniko  and  the  Paleokastro  of  Veliani, 
which,  branching  from  the  valley  of  the  Vuvo, 
crosses  the  range  of  hills  on  its  western  side  into 
that  of  Margariti.  About  midway  to  Margariti  is 
Karvuniari,  a  village  of  150  houses  chiefly  Turkish, 
le  mountain  to  the  riglit  of  the  branching  valley, 
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and  which  rises  immediately  opposite  to  Paramy- 
tliia  westward,  is  called  Pcsimo  ',  a  small  Greek 
village  on  it  is  named  Sevastos  *.  At  the  foot  of 
it,  bearing  S.  47  W.  by  compass  from  the  castle  of 
Paramythia,  is  a  place  called  Vuvo,  where  are  the 
principal  sources  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which, 
joined  by  the  streams  from  Labovo,  Paramythia, 
and  Voiniko,  form  the  Cocybis. 

The  town  of  Margariti  is  divided  into  two  mak- 
hal4s,  called  Margariti  and  Omorfiates,  containing 
between  them  800  houses.  Mazarakia,  formerly 
the  chief  place  of  this  district,  which  is  still  desig- 
nated in  the  Turkish  firmahns  by  the  name  of 
Mazare-kazasi,  is  two  hours  to  the  northward  of 
Margariti.  The  other  towns  are  Kurtesi  of  100 
bouses,  one  hour  from  Mazarakia,  towards  Para- 
mythia ;  Parga  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the  south 
of  Margariti  ;  Arpttza,  3  hours  from  the  latter  on 
the  side  of  the  same  maritime  ridge  which  com- 
mands the  district  of  Parga  * ;  and  Aghia,  contain- 
ing 200  houses,  situated  midway  between  Arpitza 
and  Parga,  not  far  to  tlic  soutiiward  of  Cape  Var- 
14m,  which  is  the  western  projection  of  the  same 
mountain.  The  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ka- 
lama  is  called  Rai,  and  the  river  forms  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  two  subdivisions  of  Tjami  *, 
aamed  Daghawi,  or  Dai,  and  Parakalamo.  Da- 
ghawi  comprehends  the  country  from  the  Kalauia 
southward  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Paramythia,  and 


*  &/3a(rruc. 

*  For    ihe    |)laccs    on    the 
I'COMt  of  this  part  of  Epirut, 


tee  vol.  I.  p.   103 ;    vol.  111. 
p.  3. 

*   Greece,  Tfa/xoi/jna. 
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Fanari ;  Parakalamo,  that  iu  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  boundaries  of  Vutzintro  and  Delvino.  In 
Daghawi  are  Griko-khori,  Gomenitza,  and  Nista, 
situated  in  that  order  from  south  to  north  on  the 
hills  above  the  bay  of  Gomenitza  :  Grava  iu  the 
plain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kalama.  Between 
Gomenitza  and  Menlna,  Avhich  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kalama,  in  the  road  from  Paramythia 
to  Filiates,  are  several  Musulmau  villages,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Suliasi,  Varfanius,  and 
Rizanius  :  to  these  belongs  the  plain  of  the  Lower 
Kalama  to  the  left  of  the  river.  A  high  cliff  at 
Zuliana,  in  a  line  between  Paramythia  and  Fili- 
ates, forms  a  very  conspicuous  object  from  Corfu. 

The  second  pass  leading  from  Paramythia  is  that 
of  Neokhori  on  the  road  to  Filiates.  Neokhori  is 
a  small  village  lying  in  an  opening  between  the 
north-western  end  of  Mount  Pesimo  and  Mount 
Labanitza ;  the  road  leads  directly  dovm  from 
Neokhori  to  Menina  on  the  Kalama.  Between 
the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Labanitza  and  the 
northern  end  of  Kurila  is  the  pass  of  Elefthero- 
khori,  the  third  of  the  passes  of  Paramythia. 

Besides  the  villages  of  the  district  of  Paramy- 
thia, already  noticed  as  such,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — Skupitza,  situated  in  the  valley  which 
lies  between  Mounts  Pesimo  and  Labanitza,  and 
through  which  leads  the  road  to  Neokhori.  Niko- 
litzi  and  Grika  in  Pesimo,  not  far  from  Paramy- 
thia, and  on  the  western  face  of  that  mountain 
towards  Kurti'si,  Dhraganius.  At  the  foot  of 
Mount  Labanitza  are  eight  or  ten  others,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Ylakho-khori,  of  150  houses; 
Uzdina,  where  are  plantations  of  olives ;   Selani, 
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where  is  a  monastery,  and  Plakoti  ;  each  of  these 
three  has  about  50  houses.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  principal  places  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Kurila,  besides  which  there  are  some  smaller  in 
higher  situations.  Both  Kurita  and  Labanitza 
give  their  name  to  or  take  it  from  small  villages 
of  the  same  name  in  high  situations  in  the  respec- 
tive mountains. 

To  the  ancient  sites,  which  arc  so  numerous  in 
the  great  valleys  watered  by  the  lower  Acheron,  the 
lower  Thi/nmis,  and  their  tributaries,  it  is  a  mor- 
tifying disappointment  to  the  geographer  to  be 
unable  to  apply  a  single  name  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, so  scanty  are  the  notices  of  Epirus  in 
ancient  history, — so  complete  and  lasting  seems 
to  have  been  the  destruction  of  its  cities  by  the 
Romans.  Their  walls  remain,  while  their  names 
have  perished  ;  in  four  instances  only  is  there  any 
strong  probability.  These  are  Ephyra  or  Cichi/rus, 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  John,  four  miles  from  Porto 
Fandri,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Cocytus ;  Bu- 
c/uetium,  at  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Parga  ;  Pandosia  at  Kastri,  and  Ccslria  at 
Palea  Venetia.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
three  former  positions  have  already  been  stated, 
and  the  testimony  of  Tluicydides  is  very  strong  as 
to  the  last.  In  saying  that  the  Thyamis  separated 
Thesprotia  from  the  Cestriiie ',  the  historian  iden- 
tifies the  latter  with  the  present  district  of  Filiates, 
which  town  is  situated  on  the  heights  rising  from 
the  northern  edge  of  the  plains  of  the  lower  Ka- 
lania,  and  possesses  those  fertile  pastures  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  were  anciently 
'  Thucvd.  1.  1,  c.  46. 
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famous  for  tlie  Cestrinic  oxen '.  Filiates  itself, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  been  an  ancient  site, 
whereas  the  ruins  at  Palea  Venetia  are  clearly, 
from  their  extent,  those  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
valley  to  the  right  of  the  lower  Thyamis,  and  one 
of  the  leading  cities  of  Epirus.  Cestria  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cestrinus,  son  of  Hele- 
uus  and  Andromache',  but  though  named  as  a 
town  by  Pliny  ^,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  more  usually  called  Ilium,  or  Troja,  in 
memory  of  the  origin  of  the  colony  of  Helenus*. 
Filiates  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption  of  Ilium. 
Caramania,  another  ancient  name  in  this  part  of 
Thcsprotia ',  seems  also  to  have  survived  in  Gu- 
menitza,  formerly  written  Kammenitza. 

The  other  ruined  cities,  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  T/tesproiia,  are  likely  to  remain  as  name- 
less as  "  the  brave  men  before  Agamemnon," 
unless  some  fortunate  discovery  of  inscriptions 
should  throw  some  light  on  the  slender  notices 
which  the  ancient  authors  have  left  of  them. 
Elatcia  and  Batiae,  according  to  Strabo,  were  in 
that  part  of  the  interior  above  Cichyrus  and 
Buchaetium,  where  Pandosia  was  situated",  and 
tlie  former  was  probably  not  far  from  Pandosia, 
for  the  oration  concerning  Halonnesus,  attributed 
to  Demosthenes,  informs  us  that  Pandosia,  Bu- 
chaetium, and  Elateia,   were  all  colonies  of  EHs, 


'    Hesych.     in     Kirrpiviicoi  on    this   question    in    Chapter 

/3oec.— Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Pac.  XXX VI  I. 
V.  924.  •  Stephan.  in  Kafifiaiia. 

•  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  11.  •  Strabo,  p.  324.     Stephan. 

•  Plin.  H,  N.  1.  4,  c  1.  in  'EXart/a. 

•  See  some  farther  remarks 
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aud  that  having  been  taken  by  Philip,  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  they  were  delivered  by  him  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Alexander  of  Epirus.  As  the  fact  of  the 
colonization  favours  the  supposition  that  their  situ- 
ation was  not  very  far  from  the  sea,  the  district  of 
Margariti,  both  in  this  respect  and  its  vicinity  to 
Pandosia,  supposing  Kastri  to  be  the  '*  locus  Pan- 
dosise  V'  seems  best  to  accord  with  the  territorj'  of 
Elateia.  It  agrees  also  in  a  third  circumstance 
mentioned  by  the  orator,  namely,  that  all  the 
three  places  were  in  the  Cassopsa  at  the  time  of 
which  he  speaks,  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  Cassopa;i  ever  obtained  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  old  Thesprotia  to  the  northward  of  Margariti, 
nor  much  farther  from  the  sea  than  that  place. 
For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  with  any  pro- 
bability apply  the  names  either  of  Elateia,  or  of 
Batue,  which  latter,  on  the  good  authority  of 
Theoporapus  was  also  in  the  Cassopcea  ^,  to  the 
ancient  sites  at  Veliani  and  Paramythia,  there 
being  very  little  probability  that  the  Cassopsei  had 
ever  advanced  so  near  to  the  Thyamis,  which  was 
the  northern  boundary  of  Thesprotia.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  name  Veliani  is  a  corruption  of 
Elint,  the  V  representing  the  iiEolic  aspirate,  for 
that  the  Elini  dwelt  not  far  from  the  Cestreni  may 
be  inferred  from  a  verse  of  Rhianus,  quoted  by 
Stephanus : 

K((rrpi|VO(  Xaiivoc  ri  Kai  avyjutvTiQ    EXtvoi  *. 
And  if  Cestria  was  at  Palea  Venetia,  and  Elini  at 


'   Plin.  H.N.I.  4,  c.  I. 
'  Theopomp.  ap.  Harpocrat. 
in  'EXtirtia, 


'  Stephan.  in  Xai/»«(. 
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Veliani,  there  is  some  ground  for  the  conjecture  I 
that  Paramythia  was  the  city  of  the  Chauni,  which- 
name  in  the  verse  of  Rhianus  stands  between  those  | 
of  the  Cestreni  and  E)ini,  as  the  town  of  Para- 
mythia does  between   Paled  Venetia  and  Veliani. 
These  are  indeed  very  slight  grounds  of  conjec- 
ture, but  unfortunately  no  better  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  Livy,  a  town  of  Gitanaj  is  described  as  being 
near  Corey ra,  and  10  miles  distant  from  the  coast, 
but  as  the  name  does  not  occur  in  any  other  au-  1 
thor,  there  may  be  some  reason  for  belie\'ing  the 
word  to  be  corrupt,  anti  that  the  real  name  was 
Chyton,  which,  according  to  Ephorus,  was  a  colony 
settled  in  Epirus  by  the  Clazomenii '.  Gitanae,  ac- 
cording to  the  Latin  historian,  was  the  place  where 
previous  to  the  last  Macedonic  war  the  Roman 
legates  met  the  council  of  the  Epirotes,  and  en- 
tered into  engagements,  the  violation  of  some  part 
of  which  in  favor  of  Perseus  furnished  an  excuse 
to  the  Romans  for  gratifying  their  army  witli  the 
plunder  of  Epirus'. 

May  4. — After  making  a  half  circle  round  the 
northern  side  of  the  castle  of  St.  Donatus  we  enter 
the  opening  between  the  mountains  Labanitza  and 
Kurila,  and  in  one  hour  at  7.30  pass  two  kules,  a 
triangular  castle,  and  a  toll-house  standing  in  the 
Klisura,  called  that  of  Eleftlierokhuri  from  a  vil- 
lage which  has  now  totally  disappeared.  The 
mountain  of  Syrako  to  the  south-east  of  loannina 
now  presents  itself  in  front.    The  less  distant  scene 


'  Ephor.    ap.    Slephaii.    in  *  Liv.  1.  42,  c.  38;  1.  45, 

c.  34. 
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consists  entirely  of  narrow  valleys  and  rugged 
lirnestone  ridges  branching  from  the  great  sum- 
mits of  Labanitza  to  the  left,  and  of  Kiirila,  Suli, 
and  Olytzika  to  the  right.  This  country  once  con- 
tained many  villages,  but  they  were  all  ruined  in 
the  Suliote  wars,  in  which  they  suffered  equally 
from  the  troops  of  A\^  Pasha,  and  from  those  of 
Paramythia  and  Suli.  The  pass  of  Eleftherokhori 
was  one  of  the  positions  most  frequently  con- 
tested. From  the  pass  we  descend  into  a  ravine 
along  which  flows  a  branch  of  the  Kalama  coming 
from  a  Suliote  summit  on  our  right  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Vritzakha.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  opening  from  whence  the  stream  issues,  stands 
Popovo,  a  village  of  sixty  houses,  and  one  of  the 
few  in  this  vicinity  that  are  still  inhabited.  We 
follow  the  bed  of  the  torrent  among  stunted  planes, 
of  which  the  half-expanded  leaves  show  that  the 
climate  is  much  colder  on  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, than  at  Paramythia,  although  the  elevation 
is  nearly  the  same ;  for  there  the  leaves  of  the 
planes  had  almost  attained  their  full  growth.  The 
heights  on  either  side  of  us  have  some  small  spots 
of  cultivation  in  places.  At  9  we  pass  between 
Fetus  and  Saloniki  :  the  former  distant  one  mile 
and  a  half  in  a  straight  line,  and  standing  upon  a 
counterfort  of  Mount  Vritzakha ;  the  latter  on  the 
mountain  of  Labanitza,  at  a  greater  distance. 
At  9.15,  we  arrive  at  a  spot  on  the  bank  of 
the  torrent,  where  preparations  have  been  made  for 
dinner,  in  true  Albanian  style,  by  the  direction  of 
Tahir  Aga,  head  of  the  police  of  loannina  and  re- 
lated to  the  Vezir,  who,   having  had  a  mission  to 
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Paramythia,  has,  by  the  Vezir's  order,  joined  me 
on  his  return  to  the  capital,  together  with  some  of 
his  palikaria.  Two  lambs  from  a  neighbouring 
flock  liad  already  been  transfixed  upon  spits  formed 
from  the  branches  of  an  oak,  and  two  of  the  sol- 
diers were  diligently  turning  them  before  a  blazing 
fire,  while  others  had  just  finished  the  construction 
of  a  sofa  made  of  the  tender  branches  of  a  salix. 

At  10.55  we  proceed  along  the  valley  bordered 
by  the  wild  kharub  and  hawthorn,  covered  with 
blossoms,  but  not  more  forward  than  they  were  in 
the  plains  of  the  Achelous  in  the  end  of  March. 
The  torrent  from  Eleftherokhori  now  joins  a  larger 
branch  from  the  northern  and  eastern  face  of  Mount 
Vritzukha,  and  forms  a  stream,  which,  flowing 
northward  through  some  steep  ridges  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  great  summit  of  Labanitza,  joins  the 
Kalama  opposite  to  Leftokarya.  We  follow  its 
course,  often  crossing  it,  sometimes  by  bridges,  of 
which  the  largest  is  that  of  Brelesis,  having  a  single 
arch  of  forty-five  feet  in  the  span  ;  this  we  pass  at 
12.30. 

At  1.18,  leaving  the  direct  road  to  loannina  on 
the  left,  we  ascend  the  slope  of  Mount  015'tzika  to 
Bagotjus'  by  a  steep  and  winding  path,  and 
arriving  in  that  village  at  2.25,  lodge  in  the  house 
of  the  Hodja-bashi,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the 
Pasha's  grand  receptacle  at  loannina.  Bagotzi'is 
consists  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses  dispersed  over  a 
large  space  of  ground,  and  having  a  neat  new 
church  situated  in  a  grove  of  pirnaria. 
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May  5. — Westerly  wind  with  sliowers.  Our 
road  passes  by  a  beautiful  wood  of  oaks  and  round 
a  shoulder  of  Mount  Olytzika  to  Dhramisiiis,  one 
hour  distant.  The  most  projecting  point  of  the 
route  between  the  two  villages  looks  down  upon 
a  valley  watered  by  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
Kalaina,  which,  ]>efore  its  union  with  that  river 
near  Suli  of  Kurenda ',  passes  between  two  sum- 
mits of  considerable  elevation,  of  which  the  western 
bounds  to  the  eastward  the  vale  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  Kalaraa  which  we  followed,  and  which  uuites 
with  the  main  stream  opposite  to  Leftokarya.  All 
these  mountains,  except  the  bare  calcareous  masses 
forming  the  higher  summits  of  Olytzika,  Paramy- 
thia,  Megalo-Suli,  and  Labanitza,  are  clothed  with 
a  fertile  soil,  and  have  several  villages  situated  on 
the  face  of  them.  Four  miles  from  Bagotzus,  to- 
wards Suli,  is  Gratziana ;  to  the  south-eastward  of 
Dhramisius,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  is  Tzer- 
kovista ;  at  the  same  distance  from  the  latter 
Alepu-khori,  and  a  mile  farther  Milingus.  All 
these  are  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  amidst  gardens  well  watered  with  rivu- 
lets and  shaded  by  trees,  particularly  towards 
Dhramisius,  where  are  many  large  chestnut-trees. 
Opposite  to  Bagotziis,  on  the  mountain  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  branches  of  the  Kalama,  are  Elefthe- 
rokhori  and  Sfina,  and  in  a  more  northerly  direc- 
tion, on  a  parallel  ridge,  Lustina,  and  towards  the 
Kalama,  Dhelvinakopulo.  The  ridge  on  which  the 
two  last  villages  are  situated  falls  to  the  eastward 

'  So  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Great  Suli  or  Kako  Suli. 
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into  the  plain  of  loannina,  on  which  side  it  assumesj 
the  appearance  of  a  bare  calcareous  rock,  and  thus] 
extends  all  the  way  to  Pendepigadhia.  There  re- 
mains between  it  and  Mount  01\tzika  an  elevated^ 
valley,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  a  little  north  j 
of  Dhramisius,  as  appears  by  the  course  of  th&j 
waters,  which  from  thence  take  opposite  directions, 
one  part  running  northward  to  the  Kalama,  the! 
other  southward  to  the  river  of  St.  George,  butj 
passing,  as  I  am  informed,  through  the  mountains 
by  a  katavothra  before  it  reaches  that  river. 

Having    passed    through    Dhramisius   we    de-^ 
scend  to  the  Paleokastro  in  the  valley '.     I  have*] 
before  hazarded  the  opinion  that  these  remains  do] 
not  belong  to  one  of  the  Epirote  cities,  but  to 
hierum  and  place  of  public  meeting  for  sacred  fea 
tivals,  and  perhaps  for  civil  purposes  also.     Thel 
situation  instead  of  being  strong,  commanding,  and! 
well  watered,  the  usual  requisites  of  the  fortified' 
towns  of  Greece,  is  a  retired  valley  like  those  of 
Epidaurus,  Nemea,  and  Olympia,  and  the  remains 
consist,  as  in  those  places,  of  temples,  adjoining  to, 
a  theatre  and  to  a  dronius  which  may  have  served! 
in  the  place  of  a  stadium  for  gymnastic  contests^ 
The   slightness   of  the   wall    below   the   fortressj- 
whicb    inclosed    the    two    temples,     shows    evU 
dently    that    it    was    merely   a   peribolus    of  the 
sacred  ground.     No  part  of  the  works  has  an  ap- 
pearance of  remote  antiquity,  and  the  whole  per- 
haps was  founded  on  the  site  of  some  renowned 
temple  of  the  Molossi,  with  a  view  of  pacifying  and 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  204. 
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civilizin£f  Epirns,  wliich,  as  long  as  It  was  diviiled 
into  comee,  possessed  probably  no  such  conveni- 
ences for  large  assemblies  as  were  here  provided 
for  them.  During  the  half  century  between  the 
extinction  of  the  yEacidse  and  the  Roman  con- 
quest, in  which  Epirus  was  republican,  the  theatre 
may  have  served  for  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
Ej)irotes,  which  may  have  still  continued  to  meet 
in  Molossis,  this  having  been  the  original  seat  of 
the  monarchy,  and  the  residence  of  the  royal 
<ly  nasty. 

A  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pyrrhus  might 
lead  to  the  belief  that  these  were  the  ruins  of  that 
Passaron  where  the  kings  of  Epirus  and  their  as- 

'•erabled  people  were  accustomed  to  take  mutual 
oaths,   the  one  to  govern   according  to  law,  the 

I  other  to  defend  the  crown  ' ;  but  Passaron  was  not 
a  tiicrum  but  a  city,  and  having  been  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  important  in  Molossis,  we  can- 
not suppose  it  to  have  occupied  such  a  situation. 
The  capture  of  Passaron  by  L.  Anicius  Gallus  in 
the  year  b.c.  167  led  to  that  of  Tecmon,  Phylace, 
and  Horrium.  It  was  at  Passaron  that  the  Roman 
commander  afterwards  held  his  winter  quarters ;  it 
was  from  the  same  place  that  L.  /Euiilius  Paullus 
issued,  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  Rome,  his  treach- 
erous and  atrocious  decree  for  plundering  and  dis- 


'  RtwOdirav  oi  jiairiXiiQ  iy 
flavtrupwfi,  yupl^  r»;f  Mo\or- 
rilot,  'Apilfi  At<  Oiiaarrtc, 
nfiKittiioTtl  y  Tol{  'IlTei(i(irnif 
kai   upKiini',   avToi   ftif   iiplity 

VOt.  IV. 
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mantling  all  the  towus  of  Epinis ;  and  it  was 
from  Fassaron  also  that  Aniciiis  proceeded  to  em- 
bark for  Italy  as  soon  as  the  fleet  which  had  carried 
over  the  Roman  army  of  Macedonia  from  Oricum 
had  returned  to  the  coast  of  Epirus  '. 

In  considering  some,  if  not  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  diflicult  not  to  conclude  that  Pas- 
saron  was  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  more  conve- 
niently situated  for  communication  with  it,  than 
this  sequestered  valley.  According  to  Anna  Com- 
iiena,  there  was  a  harbour  on  the  Epirote  coast, 
called  that  of  Passara*,  which  served  for  a  place 
of  assembly  of  the  combined  fleets  of  Ale.xis  and 
the  Venetians  previously  to  two  battles  which  they 
fought  with  Robert  the  Norman  in  the  channel  of 
Corfu  \ 

The  paleokastro  of  Dhramisius  is  but  one  among 
many  Hellenic  ruins  in  Epirus,  of  which  nothing  but 
a  fortunate  discovery  of  inscriptions  can  furnish  us 
with  the  ancient  names.  Of  those  mentioned  by 
Livy,  all  which  appear  to  have  stood  in  the  couutry 
between  the  Thyamis  and  Arachthus,  Tecmou  was 
the  only  one  besides  Passarou  that  stood  a  siege 
against  Anicins ;  nor  did  it  yield  until  the  fall  of 
its  chief  citizen  Cephalus,  at  once  the  bravest  and 
most  prudent  of  the  Epirotes,  and  who,  though 
more  formidable  than  any  other  to  the  Romans, 
had  in  the  beginning  been  their  unwilliug  enemy  *. 


'  Liv.  1.  45,  c.  2G.  33,  34. 
'  Tluaaapuy  \tfu)v. 
^  Ann.  Comnen.  1.  6,  p.  ICO. 
Paris. 


'  Polyb.  1.  27,  c.  13;  1.  30, 
c.  7. 
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Gurianista,  near  Kiirendo,  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  west  of  loannina,  from  whence  I  procured  a 
»mall  bronze  statue  of  some  merit,  which  was  found 
there,  may  possibly  have  been  the  site  of  Teanon 
or  of  Horriuvi. 

After  remaining  half  an  hour  at  the  ruins,  we 
cross  the  ridge  towards  lounnina,  and  halt  at 
Kosmira,  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  at  10.  As 
we  descended  the  ridge,  Tahir  Aga  pointed  out 
to  me  the  situation  of  some  Hellenic  remains  at 
Kutzista  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  Syrako. 
The  baggage  came  in  two  hours  and  a  half  by  the 
direct  road  from  Bagotzus  to  Kosmira,  which, 
leaving  Dhramisiiis  about  a  mile  on  the  rigiit, 
crosses  the  ridge  at  a  pass  immediately  behind 
Kosmira.  At  12.15  we  descend  from  Kosmira 
into  the  plain  of  loannina,  down  an  easy  slope 
watered  by  a  torrent  and  sown  with  rye  '  now 
coming  into  ear :  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain  it 
is  full-grown.  At  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  at 
12.63,  we  pass  by  Rapsista,  a  large  village,  just 
as  the  inhabitants  are  returning  in  their  best 
clothes  from  celebrating  the  feast*  of  St.  George, 
at  a  church  of  that  saint,  situated  amidst  a  little 
wood  of  pirnaria  half  a  mile  from  the  village. 
This  fashion  of  building  solitai-y  churches  in  the 
midst  of  a  clump  of  trees,  though  found  in  every 
part  of  Greece  is  most  common  in  Epirus,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  greater  abundance  of  its  woods 
id  forests.  The  oak,  the  quercus  ilex,  and  the 
'pri'ius  or  holly-oak,  are  tlie  trees  most  frefpienlly 
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seen  in  these  groves,  but  chiefly  the  last,  though 
the  second,  here  called  miradhi  instead  of  aria, 
which  is  its  appellation  in  Acamania  and  the 
Morea,  is  the  best  adapted  to  them,  as  it  grows 
to  a  greater  size  tliau  the  pirnari,  and  its  ever- 
green leaf  gives  it  a  preference  over  the  oak. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  sacred  ^jjyoc  of  the  Dodo- 
nsean  temple.  The  scenery  of  Epirus  is  much 
enlivened  in  winter  by  these  evergreens,  nor  can 
any  thing  be  more  grateful  in  the  heat  of  summer 
than  the  dense  shade  of  the  groves,  in  which 
there  is  generally  a  source  of  water  near  the 
church.  Hence  they  are  often  frequented  I)y  par- 
ties of  pleasure  from  the  towns  and  villages ;  and 
on  the  anniversary  festivals  of  the  several  saints, 
great  numbers  are  generally  assembled  in  and 
around  them,  especially  at  some  of  the  sacred 
groves  nearest  to  loannina.  Many  of  the  churches 
occupy  probably  the  sites  of  ancient  temples, 
which,  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  were 
converted  to  the  service  of  the  new  religion,  with 
little  or  no  change  of  structure,  although  a  suc- 
cession of  repairs  may  now  have  left  in  them  no 
vestiges  of  Hellenic  antiquity  that  can  easily  be 
(Tecognised.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  many  of 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  pro- 
tecting saints  are  the  same  as  those  which  once 
appertained  to  the  worship  of  Dione,  Aphrodite, 
Dionysus,  or  Apollo.  The  plain  of  loannina  has 
still  a  wintry  appearance.  We  arrive  in  the  town 
at  2  P.M.,  where  I  am  lodged  in  the  house  which 
was  built  by  the  father  of  the  Zosimadhes,  the  four 
brothers  who  are  now  opulent  merchants  in  Christ- 
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endom  :  one  is  at  Moscow,  another  at  Leghorn. 
Snow  falls  to-night  on  Mount  Mitzikeli,  and  much 
rain  in  the  town. 

May  10. — The  weather  has  continued  rainy 
since  the  5th,  and  snow  has  fallen  on  all  the  higher 
ridges.  Mitziketi,  which  is  not  one  of  them,  was 
this  morning  quite  covered  with  snow  on  the  sum- 
mit. The  mornings  are  generally  fine,  but  at 
noon  the  clouds  collect,  which  in  the  afternoon 
produce  rain  and  thunder. 

This  day  I  was  present  at  a  presentation  to 
the  Vezir  of  some  of  tlio  chiefs  of  his  shep- 
herds who  were  admitted  to  the  irpoaKvvri^a,  and 
kissed  the  hem  of  his  robe  '.  They  come  to 
pay  their  annual  dues.  Their  first  visit  was  to 
the  Grammatikos,  or  Secretary,  who  desired  all 
but  the  chief  person  to  withdraw.  "  We  are  all 
equal,"  they  replied.  They  are  Albanians,  and 
are  here  named  Karagi'uiidhes,  or  black-cloaks,  as 
a  distinction  from  the  Vlakhiotes,  though  else- 
where, and  often  even  in  common  parlance  at 
loannina,  it  is  very  customary  to  call  them  all 
Karagunidhes,  which  is  the  more  natural,  as  the 
black  or  white  cloak  is  no  longer  a  distinction,  and 
they  all  come  from  the  same  great  ridge  of  Pindus. 
When  the  flocks  are  their  own,  they  pay  to  the 
farmer  of  the  Sultan's  dues  for  every  sheep,  male 
or  female,  more  than  half  a  year  old,  A\  piastres, 
a  small  jjortion  of  which  consists  of  a  Kt^aXtariicov, 
or  capitation  on  the  animals,  the  rest  is  for  vo/it- 


'   Upotnivfw  v,  ami,,  yufiutai  />o|)/3<i|KJt(7t  irputrircow*'. 
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ffr(>ov,  or  pasture.  These  dues  belong  to  the  royal 
revenue,  and  are  farmed  by  the  Vezlr  throughout 
the  countries  which  he  governs.  But  he  is  more- 
over the  greatest  proprietor  of  sheep  in  Northern 
Greece,  and  owns  flocks  in  every  part  of  Epirus 
and  Thessaly.  His  shepherds  are  accountable  for 
an  increase  of  120  per  cent,  every  year  upon  the 
number  of  animals,  besides  a  certain  quantity  of 
cheese.  They  pay  all  expences,  and  reckon  upon 
an  average  profit  to  themselves  of  a  piastre  a  year 
from  each  ewe,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  a 
small  loss  upon  the  males. 
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From  loaniiina  to  Konitza — Biaduni — Radltotopi — Karftza — 
Zitza — Cascade  of  the  Kalama — Vela — Kalbiiki — Source  of 
the  Kalama,  or  Tliifamis — Tzerovina — Lake — Dhclvinald — 
District  of  Pogoninni — Vissiani — Lakhanokastro — Tzaroplana 
— Sykia — Konitzn — River  Viosa,  or  jlotis — Pararcei — Atin- 
tanes — Melotis — Oniphalium — Oreatte — Return  to  loannina 
— River  Voidhomati — Artzista — Sudhcna — Dovra — Khan  of 
Alcxi — lounnintt — Kiistiitza. 


June  4. — Since  my  arrival  at  loannina  on  the* 
5tli  of  May  scarcely  a  day  has  passed  vvitliont 
showers  in  the  aflernoon,  always  accorapanitnl 
with  thunder  clouds  on  the  mountains,  which 
itliree  days  out  of  four,  have  exploded  very  near, 
or  immediately  over  the  town.  Sometimes  while 
rain  fell  on  the  upper  summits  of  Piiidus,  Mit- 
zikcli  continued  clear,  in  which  case  there  was  no 
rain  in  loannina  or  the  adjacent  plain. 

At  5  p.  M.  I  set  out  with  mcnzil  horses  on  the 
great  uorthern  road,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  wide  horse-path,  though  the  ground  is  so  level 
that  the  Vezir  has  no  difficidty  in  travelling  in  his 
carriage  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the  neighbonr- 
liood  of  Diiclvinaki.  We  skirt  the  grassy  level 
wiiich  horders  the   marshes  lying  at  the  foot  of 
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Mitzikcli.  Here  the  meadows  of  loannina  are 
broadest ;  their  entire  length  on  both  sides  ofl 
the  town  is  not  less  than  twelve  miles.  I  never 
behold  this  extensive  tract  of  rich  pasture-land, 
generally  peopled  as  it  is  with  flocks  and  cattle  ', 
without  feeling  persuaded  that  it  was  the  Hellopia 
which  Hesiod  had  in  view  when  describing  the 
district  of  Dodona : 

Effri  Ttt;    EAXoTTtrj,  woXuXi'jioc  vo    tvXtifiiov, 
Ai^vEiv)  fiijXoiai  Kai  uXiwuStaat  ^otaaiv. 

At  5.40  we  pass  Bisdunopulo,  as  a  few  huts  arc 
named,  with  a  khan  on  the  road  side,  just  above 
the  beautiful  grove  of  evergreen  oaks  which  sur- 
rounds the  church  of  St.  John.  Here  1  saw,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  lopn),  or  festival  of  the  saint,  at- 
tended by  a  great  part  of  the  popidation  of  loiin- 
nina.  Not  less  than  10,000  persons  were  assem- 
bled at  the  church,  or  were  passing  along  the 
meadows  leading  to  it  from  the  town.  Some  of 
the  gayest,  clothed  in  gorgeous  dresses  of  Alba- 
nian lace  and  embroidery,  were  dancing  the  kv- 
kXcicoc  ^opoc  in  circles  on  the  grass,  while  others 
assembled  round  low  wooden  tables,  were  tearing 
roasted  lambs  to  pieces  with  their  fingers,  drink- 
ing long  draughts  of  wine,  and  singing  in  the 
loudest  tone.  These  festivals  are  always  well 
attended  when  the  saint's  day  occurs  in  the  coursej 
of  the  delightful  May,  which  in  the  Greek  calen- 
dar lasts  till  the  12th  of  our  June.  During  that| 
month  there  was  a  festival  at  Stavraki,  a  tjiftlik  of  J 
Miikhtar  Pasha,   to  the  south-west  of  loannina;'} 

'  Ap.  Stiabou.  p.  328.— Schul.  ad  Supliuc.  Tnich.  v.  HOD. 
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Uie  afternoon  happened  to  be  rainy,  but  this 
seemed  to  make  little  difference  to  some  of  the 
more  jovial  Christians,  who,  clothed  in  the  most 
glittering  dresses  were  dancing  with  bare  feet  in 
tJie  mud  before  the  feast  was  over.  The  most 
expensive  parts  of  the  Albanian  dress,  are  an 
upper  and  under  waistcoat,  both  without  sleeves  ; 
tlie  former  of  velvet,  or  cloth,  half-covered  with 
lace,  the  latter  usually  of  embroidered  velvet, 
loannina  and  Arghyro-kastro  are  the  places  most 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  them.  Tlic  sleeves 
of  the  shirt  hang  loose  on  the  outside  of  all,  and 
soon  present  a  most  unseemly  contrast  of  dirt  with 
the  handsome  waistcoats,  which  sometimes  cost 
from  200  to  400  piastres,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
these  festivals  are  often  borrowed  or  hired  for  the 
day. 

At  6.2  we  take  shelter  from  the  customary 
afternoon's  rain  and  lightning  at  the  Serai  of 
Bisduni.  The  village  belongs  to  two  Beys,  once 
tlie  most  opulent  in  loannina,  and  possessors  of  a 
great  part  of  the  fertile  districts  of  Luro  and  La- 
mari,  but  whom  the  Vezir  has  gradually  deprived 
of  their  property,  leaving  them  nothing  in  ex- 
change but  the  barren  downs  of  Bisduni,  and  an 
income  of  5000  piastres  a  year,  out  of  twenty  times 
as  much,  which  the  family  enjoyed  before  Aly's 
arrival  at  loannina.  We  ride  in  50  minutes  from 
Bisduni  to  Radhotupi,  and  at  half  way  pass  a 
khau  under  Djudihi',  which  village  stands  on  the 
hills  to  the  left,  Gardli'iki,  or  Gardhikdki,  being 
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at  a  distance  somewhat  greater  on  the  right.  The 
suiniTiit  of  a  great  round  hill  which  rises  behind 
the  latter  village  was  occupied  by  a  come,  or 
small  Hellenic  town,  of  which  there  remain  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  ruined  walls,  with  many 
foundations  of  buildings  within  the  inclosure.  It 
is  one  of  those  positions  which  are  generally 
chosen  in  all  countries  in  times  of  insecurity,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  particularly  numerous 
in  Epirus.  Though  it  may  have  been  of  more  than 
usual  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  situ- 
ated immediately  opposite  to  the  passage  over  the 
narrow^est  part  of  the  marshes,  thus  commanding 
the  only  direct  communication  from  the  plain  of 
loannina  into  the  mountains  of  Zagori,  a  district 
which,  from  its  resources  and  strength,  was  pro- 
bably always  well  peopled  ;  it  was  obviously  no 
more  than  a  subordinate  place,  very  inferior  in 
importance  to  the  city  which  stood  at  Kastritza, 
and  which,  besides  having  commanded  the  ap- 
proach to  the  most  important  pass  in  Northern 
Greece,  that  of  Metzovo,  is  shown  by  its  remains 
to  have  been  a  town  of  considerable  extent,  and 
was  placed  in  a  very  convenient  and  accessible 
position  with  regard  to  the  plains. 

The  khan  of  Tzudila  stands  in  a  pass  between 
the  two  ridges  which  here  meet  and  terminate  the 
plain  of  loannina ;  one  of  these  is  connected  with 
the  hill  of  Gardhiki,  and  falls  northward  to  the 
lake  of  Lapslsta ;  the  other  is  a  continuation  of 
the  hills  which  we  have  had  on  our  left  all  the 
way  fronj  loannina.  We  now  enter  the  valley 
contaiuiiig   the   lake  of   Lapsi^ta,    which  extends 
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north-westward  to  Protopapa,  and  eastward  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Mitzikeli.  The  soil  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  produces  only  some  poor  rye  and 
barley.  The  village  of  Radhotopi ',  which  stands 
at  the  south-westeni  extremity  of  the  valley,  be- 
longs to  Kassim  Bey  of  loaunina,  who  before  the 
Vezir's  time  had  400  purses  a  year,  now  reduced 
to  about  18,  which  he  receives  from  his  Subasht 
at  Radhotopi,  and  out  of  it  pays  six  purses  to  the 
Vezir  for  the  miri  and  other  impositions.  The 
Subashi  takes  one  third  of  the  crop  for  his  em- 
ployer besides  the  tithe  of  the  whole,  and  the 
Greek  peasant  the  remainder.  Here  we  lodge  for 
the  night  in  the  Bey's  pyrgo. 

June  6. — At  6.42  we  begin  to  cross  the  hills  to 
Zitza  at  a  slow  pace.  This  is  the  most  direct,  but 
not  the  ordinary  or  main  route  from  lofuinina,  which 
follows  the  plain  a  mile  farther  to  the  katavothra 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Lapsista, 
where  a  stream  from  the  lake  flowing  in  a  westerly 
direction  enters  a  subterraneous  channel,  and  re- 
appears at  Velitzista..  From  the  katavothra  the 
main  road  follows  the  foot  of  the  hills  not  far  from 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  ascends  to  Proto- 
papa, and  from  thence  crosses  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kalama,  leaving  Zitza  to  the  left.  Between 
Protopapa  and  Zitza  there  is  an  elevated  plain, 
chiefly  occupied  by  vineyards  belonging  to  the 
two  villages.  In  ascending  towards  Zitza,  we 
leave  on  the  left  a  continuation  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  borders  the  western  side  of  the  plain 
of  loannina,   and  which  separates  that  plain  from 
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tlie  valley  of  the  branch  of  the  Kalama,  which 
rises  near  Dhramisius  and  joins  the  main  river  at 
Suli  of  Kurenda,  below  Raiko.  At  7.50  Velitzista, 
vulgarly  Veltjista  ',  is  two  or  three  miles  on  the  left. 
Here  the  subterraneous  stream  from  the  lake  of 
Lapsista  issues  from  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  falls 
down  the  slope  to  the  Kalama  with  great  rapidity, 
turning  several  mills  in  its  course  :  the  place  where 
it  emerges  is  about  four  miles  from  the  katavuthra, 
and  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the 
current  as  it  enters  the  chasm. 

At  8.25  we  pass  through  the  village  of  Karitza 
in  a  lofty  situation,  surrounded  by  green  fields  of 
rye  and  barley  mixed  with  fruit-trees,  and  at  8.50 
arrive  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Elias  of  Zitza,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  highest  summit  of  tlic  same 
height,  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  oaks.  The  village 
occupies  tlie  slope  below  the  convent  towards  the 
Kalama :  a  serai  of  the  Vezir,  which  was  built 
entirely  at  the  expence  of  the  inhabitants,  stands 
at  one  extremity  of  the  village.  Here,  in  the  only 
apartment  which  is  furnished  with  a  sofa  and  car- 
pet, I  find  an  agreeable  lodging  until  the  afternoon, 
having  adopted  the  custom  of  the  country  in  this 
season  of  dividing  the  long  days  into  two  :  travel- 
ling two  or  three  hours  iu  the  morning  and  as 
much  in  the  evening. 

Zitza  is  a  Kefalo-khorl  of  110  houses;  its  heights 
seem  admirably  adapted  by  soil  and  aspect  to  the 
vine ;  and,  accordingly,  the  chief  production  is 
wine,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
ill  Epirus :  iu  fact,  that  made  by  the  monks  uf  St. 
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Elias  is  not  unpleasant ;  but  the  ordinary  produce  of 
the  village,  being  pressed  from  grapes  all  gathered 
at  once,  and  therefore  partly  unripe,  and  being 
then  diluted  with  water  to  increase  the  quantity, 
is  already  sour,  notwithstanding  an  abundance  of 
resin,  which  has  been  added  to  give  body  to  it. 
The  village  is  at  a  yearly  expence  of  five  purses 
for  this  ingredient,  which  is  purchased  at  loau- 
nina.  The  common  incomes  here  are  five,  six,  or 
seven  hundred  piastres  a  year,  nearly  half  of  which 
is  abstracted  by  the  Vezir,  the  bishop,  and  the 
Papadhes,  of  whom  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
in  Zitza,  and  as  many  churches,  lloroc  to  Kuftvu — 
who  takes  the  trouble  1 — is  the  reply  to  my  inquiry 
why  they  do  not  make  two  gatherings  of  their 
grapes,  and  Utt  tiipt&iiKt — so  we  found  it — to  a  re- 
mark that  they  might  advantageously  change  a 
papas  or  two,  for  a  physician  and  a  schoolmaster. 
They  cannot  plead  that  the  government  prevents 
them,  the  Vezir  leaving  the  Greeks  at  perfect 
liberty  to  act  as  they  like  in  regard  to  literary  in- 
struction, and  often  exhorting  the  prelates  to  pro- 
mote it  :  as  to  the  iatros,  if  the  village  makes  his 
place  a  good  one,  the  Pasha  generally  takes  upon 
himself  the  nomination. 

Zitza  commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  pro- 
spect, the  plain  of  loannina,  and  the  fertile  hills 
on  which  Zitza  stands,  furnishing  a  variety  of 
cultivated  scenery,  which  is  admirably  contrasted 
with  the  great  barren  summits  around.  But  here, 
as  in  every  other  situation  in  Epirus,  the  interest 
is  inferior  to  that  of  almost  every  commanding 
position  in  Southern  Greece,  where  the  spectator 
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is  always  surrounded  by  objects  familiar  to  liiiii  in 
history  and  poetry.  Here,  in  the  entire  horizontal 
circle,  the  Thyamis  is  the  only  object,  of  which  we 
have  any  certainty  as  to  the  ancient  name.  To 
the  south-westward  is  seen  a  small  plain,  in  which 
the  streams  from  Raiko,  Velitzista,  and  Dhrami- 
siiis,  unite  to  form  the  Kalama.  The  first  of  these, 
or  western  branch,  is  the  j)roper  Kalama,  and 
bears  that  name  above  its  imion  with  tlie  river  of 
Velitzista,  which,  near  Paliiiri,  receives  the  branch 
from  Dhraniisiiis.  Just  below  the  junction  of  the 
three  is  Suli,  a  name  common  to  a  village  on  either 
l)ank  :  from  thence  an  undulating  country  ex- 
tends on  either  side  of  the  river  towards  Paramy- 
thia,  and  as  far  as  the  gorges  which  form  the  divi- 
sion between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thyamis. 

On  the  side  of  a  high  mountain  rising  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  in  face  of  Zitza,  are  the  vil- 
lages of  Shiitista'  and  Raiko',  which  latter  is  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  branch  from 
Velitzista.  Midway  between  that  junction  and 
Raiko  is  the  bridge  of  Raiko,  a  place  of  great 
traffic,  as  being  on  the  ordinary  road  from  Corfu 
and  Parakaiamo  to  loannina;  for  which  reason 
the  Vezir  has  established  a  toll  here  for  cattle, 
passengers,  and  merchandize.  Beyond  the  bridge 
the  road  to  Filiates  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  and  then  crosses  the  woody  mountains  which 
overhang  it  until  they  open  below  the  village  of 
Kutzi  into  a  wider  valley  or  basin,  interru]»ted  with 
much  broken  ground,  where  two  branches  from 

'   Stovnarn,  'S^niTiarn.  '  Prnbnbly  .in  abridgment  of 
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the  northward,  separated  by  a  long  ridge,  join  the 
Kalama.  Raveni,  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Filiates,  is  the  principal  village  of  these  valleys. 
The  road  to  Filiates  then  passes  over  a  hilly  country 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  river,  which  in  some 
places  is  bordered  by  clifts,  in  others  by  small 
plains.  The  principal  village  on  these  heights  is 
Kheramnitza.  Before  the  river  finally  emerges  into 
the  plains  which  extend  to  the  sea  coast,  it  passes 
through  a  rocky  gorge,  a  little  below  which,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  Hellenic  re- 
mains called  Palea  Venetia,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Kalama  with  one  of  its  branches. 

At  5.30,  descending  westward  througli  the  vine- 
yards into  the  valley  of  the  Kalama,  we  pass  at  6.20 
under  Mazaraki,  which  stands  on  the  slope  of  the 
ridge  of  Zitza  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  on  our 
left,  and  soon  afterwards  arrive  suddenly  in  front 
of  a  cascade  of  the  Kalama,  which  is  about  a  mile 
distant,  and  considerably  below  us :  the  river  is 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  width,  and  falls  over  a  cliff 
of  nearly  an  equal  height.  A  thick  wood  on  one 
side  and  some  small  huts  and  mills  on  the  edge  of 
the  opposite  bank  com)>lete  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. Leaving  the  fall  to  the  left,  we  descend  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here  runs  clear  and 
placid,  through  a  narrow  verdant  valley  filled  with 
every  kind  of  gay  flower  and  fragrant  shrub,  of 
which  Greece  is  so  prolific  in  this  season.  At 
6.45  a  khan,  situated  on  a  little  height  included 
between  two  bonds  of  the  river,  gives  us  shelter 
for  ten  minutes  from  the  usual  afternoon's  thunder- 
storm. The  valley  is  less  than  two  miles  in  width  : 
from  the  opposite  bank  rises  the  steep  range  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  which  extends  from  Tzerkovista, 
near  Suli  of  Kurenda,  to  the  pass  of  Tzerovina, 
which  separates  it  from  the  mountain  of  Dhelvi- 
uaiii,  and  leads  into  the  valley  of  Xerovalto,  and 
from  thence  into  that  of  the  Dryno.  Follow- 
ing from  the  khan  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge  of 
Zitza,  the  valley,  in  half  an  hour,  opens  into  a 
])lain  in  which  different  streams,  rising  for  the 
most  part  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  surrounding  the 
plain,  unite  to  form  the  Kalama. 

We  cross  a  large  branch  of  the  river  just  below 
its  sources'  at  7.55,  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Zagoriani,  which  stands  upon  the  hills  to  our 
right.  The  direct  road  to  Tzerovina  and  Dhelvi- 
niiki  crosses  the  plain,  but  we  turn  to  the  right 
under  the  hills ;  and  a  little  beyond  the  sources 
leave  to  the  right  the  Paleokastro  of  Vela,  and  half 
a  mile  farther  arrive  at  an  ancient  monastery  of 
the  game  name  in  a  pleasant  situation  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountain.  The  plain  which  extends  to  the 
Siutista  range  southward,  and  to  Tzerovina  west- 
ward, is  fertile,  well  watered  by  numerous  tributa- 
ries of  the  Kalama,  and  produces  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  and  maize.  The  monastery  possesses  two 
ploughs  and  eight  oxen,  besides  vineyards  and  a 
few  sheep. 

Vela,  which  now  gives  titJe  to  a  bishop  re- 
sident at  Konitza,  is  supix)sed,  by  the  learned 
of  loannina,  to  have  been  anciently  called 
Photice  '',    a    name,    however,    which    does    not 


'  Ki^aKo-flftvatic. 
*  In  the  Oricns  Christinnus 
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occur  in  any  author  more  ancient  than  Hiero- 
cles  or  Procopius.  The  latter  relates  that  Pho- 
rice  stood  originally  in  a  marshy  situation ;  and 
that  having  fallen  to  decay,  it  was  restored 
by  Justinian,  who  bnilt  a  citadel  on  a  neigh- 
bouring height.  But  the  castle  of  Vela  is  pro- 
bably of  later  date.  There  are  no  records  of  the 
bishops  of  Photice  later  than  the  6th  century,  nor 
of  the  bishops  of  Vela  earlier  than  tlie  IStli.  Of 
Hellenic  remains  there  is  no  appearance  at  Vela. 

June  6. — At  7.45  we  descend  from  the  monas- 
tery, and  arrive,  at  8.5,  at  the  khan  of  Galbaki 
or  Kalbaki ',  which  I  passed  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1805,  in  the  way  from  Preniedi  to  loannina  by 
Raveni '.  The  ordinary  route  from  loannina  to 
Konitza  here  branches  from  that  leading  to  Arghy- 
r6kastro.  We  follow  the  latter  along  the  hills,  the 
marsh  before  mentioned  having  prevented  our 
crossing  the  plain  directly  from  Vela,  At  8.  IG 
pass  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Kalama, 
just  under  its  sources  near  the  little  hamlet  of 
Galbaki.  It  is  a  deep  clear  rivulet,  bordered  with 
large  reeds  and  aquatic  plants,  and  is  considered 
the  main  source  of  the  Kalama,  being  perennial, 
whereas  the  more  distant  branch  from  Lakhano- 
kastro  is  dry  in  summer.  The  reeds  at  the  sources 
may  have  given  the  name  of  Kalama  to  the  river  : 
the  ancient  appellation  Thyamis  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Bira  or  juniper,  which,  though 
not  abimdant  near  the  sources  of  the  river,  is  com- 
on  in  the  woody  hills  which  border  the  middle  of 
'  its  course. 

'  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  400. 
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At  8.45  we  pass  under  Dholiana,  a  large  village 
lielonging  to  Zagori,  and  the  only  one  of  that  sub- 
district  which  is  not  an  Eleftherokhori,  the  Vezir 
liaving  made  it,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  this  fine 
])lain,  his  private  property.  In  each  of  the  villages 
of  Podhogoriani '  and  Moshari ',  both  wliich  are 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Sii'itista  range,  he  has 
built  a  serai :  that  at  Mossiari  is  large  and  well  fur- 
nished. The  part  of  the  plain  under  Dholiana  is 
covered  chiefly  with  revithia  *  (Cicer  Arietinum), 
one  of  the  many  kinds  of  pulse  used  by  the  Greeks, 
particularly  during  their  fasts.  At  9.25  we  cross  a 
large  branch  of  the  Kalaniu  shaded  by  fine  planes, 
at  the  spot  wliere  it  issues  from  a  rocky  gorge  of 
the  mountains  into  the  plain.  This  is  the  stream 
wliich  rises  above  Lakhanokastro.  Half  way  up 
one  of  the  cliffs  which  border  it,  in  a  spot  now  in- 
accessible, 40  or  50  feet  above  the  valley,  paint- 
ings of  saints,  like  those  in  the  Greek  churches, 
are  visible,  and  some  indications  of  a  building 
having  formerly  been  attached  to  that  part  of  the 
cliff,  probably  an  aaicriTrtpiov  or  hermitage. 

At  9.40  we  arrive  at  Tzerovlna,  and  lodge,  as 
at  Zitza,  in  the  Vezir's  serai,  which  is  situated  in 
an  inclosure  called  a  Kaerrpov  or  castle,  but  differ- 
ing only  from  an  ordinary  garden  wall  in  having 
round  towers  at  the  angles,  composed,  like  the 
rest  of  the  work,  of  small  stones  cemented  with  mud 
instead  of  mortar,  and  which,  though  only  twenty 
years  old,  is  already  falling  to  ruin.     This  kind  of 
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masonry,  however,  is  strong  compared  to  that  of 
the  dwelling-houses,  which  are  much  slighter  and 
looser,  and  are  generally  constructed  with  thin 
rafters  or  layers  of  wood,  which  at  intervals  of 
a  few  feet  occupy  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wall. 

At  6  P.M.  we  descend  from  Tzerovina  in  ten 
minutes  to  a  lake,  near  the  opposite  end  of  which 
is  a  pass  leading  between  the  mountains  of  Dhel- 
vinaki  and  of  Mossiari  into  the  valley  of  Xeru- 
valto ',  so  called  from  a  marsh  which  has  been 
drained  and  brought  into  cultivation  in  that  valley. 
The  hills  on  cither  side  of  the  pass  are  clothed 
with  oak  and  ilex.  A  stream  flowing  to  the 
Kalama  issues  from  the  lake  of  Tzerovina,  and 
serves  in  summer  to  irrigate  some  fields  of  maize 
below  that  village,  producing  plentiful  crops,  but 
rendering  the  air  unhealthy,  in  which  it  is  as- 
sisted by  several  pools  and  springs,  which  stag- 
nate and  form  a  marsh  in  the  j)lain  below  them. 
The  lake  is  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  appa- 
rently very  deep,  and  is  said  to  abound  in  fish, 
particularly  trout :  there  are  a  few  springs  about 
the  edges,  but  the  great  supplies  seem  to  be  at  the 
bottom.  Here  begins  the  district  of  Dhelvinaki  or 
Delvinaki '.  A  bairuk  of  twelve  Albanians  haUing: 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  seated  on  the  grass  in  a 
ring,  with  their  bairak  stuck  in  the  ground,  forms 
a  good  accompaniment  to  tlie  picturesque  scene 
around.  We  turn  to  the  right  of  the  road  which 
leads  through  the  pass  to  Xerovalto,  and  ascend 
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the  hills  to  Dhelvinaki,  where  we  arrive  at  7.35, 
and  alight  at  the  Vezir's  serai,  a  dwelling  of  very 
moderate  dimensions,  standing  in  a  valley,  or 
rather  iu  the  bed  of  a  torrent  between  two  hills  on 
the  slopes  of  which  are  the  houses  of  the  town, 
about  200  in  number.  The  elevated  situation 
renders  the  air  pure  and  healthy  :  some  of  the 
nearer  hills  produce  corn  sufficient  for  tlie  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants,  and  wine,  of  which 
there  is  enough  to  supply  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts.  It  is  made,  as  atZitza,  from  a  single 
gathering,  and  a  fifth  part  of  water  is  added  be- 
cause without  it  the  wine  would  not  be  saleable  on 
account  of  the  high  price.  The  remaining  lands 
of  Dhelvinaki  afford  pasture  to  a  great  number  of 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  In  the  valley  in  which 
the  serai  stands  are  some  fields  of  revithia  and 
hemp,  of  which  last  there  is  also  a  considerable 
growth  in  other  parts  about  the  village.  Narrow 
cotton  cloths,  such  as  are  made  in  every  part  of 
Albania,  are  manufactured  in  the  town  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  male  inhabitants,  as  in  other 
mountain  villages  of  Epirus,  are  employed  in  trade 
by  laud,  or  as  artisans  in  the  towns  of  Turkey,  in 
which  capacities  they  are  long  absent  from  home. 
At  Constantinople  they  particularly  follow  the 
trades  of  gardeners  and  butchers. 

Dhehinaki  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
Pogoiani,  properly  Pogoniani ',  often  called  Old 
Pogoiani,  partly  to  distinguish  it  from  Pogoiani, 
a  small  village  near  loanuiua,   and  partly  with 
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reference  to  its  importance  in  the  14th'  and  15th 
centuries,  when  the  town  of  Pogoniani,  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  Ostanitza,  was  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, wliich  is  now  extinct.  Pogoniani  seems  to 
be  nearly  the  same  district  as  the  ancient  Mclotis.  It 
borders  towards  the  nortli  and  north-west  on  Libok- 
hovo  and  Argyrokastro,  to  the  east  and  north-east 
on  the  Karaniuratates  and  Konitza,  and  on  loannina 
to  the  south,  south-east,  and  east,  in  whicli  latter 
direction  it  confines  on  the  sub-district  of  Zagori. 
It  contains  forty  villages,  and  extends  from  Tzero- 
vina  northward  to  Selitza  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  Siikha  beyond  Libukhovo,  which  town, 
however,  is  not  in  Pogoiani.  To  the  westward 
Pogoiani  confines  on  Dhelvino,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  continuation  of  the  great  ridge 
upon  which  Arghyrokastro  stands.  The  chief 
places  are  Sopiki  in  the  mountains  to  the  eastward 
of  Selitza,  midway  between  Dhelvinaki  and  Pre- 
medi,  and  Dhrymadhes  one  hour  on  this  side  of 
Sopiki.  Tliese  are  Eleftherokhoria.  The  largest 
of  the  tjiftlik  villages  are  V'lssiani,  near  Dhel- 
vinaki, on  the  road  to  Konitza,  and  Politziana  two 
hours  beyond  Sopiki.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Po- 
goiani are  Greek  except  those  of  Vostina,  which 
place  is  three  hours  from  Dhelvinaki,  on  the 
mountain  of  Libokhovo,  above  the  right  bank  of 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Dryno,  bearing  N.  14 
W.  by  compass  from  Dhelvinaki.  The  Karaniu- 
ratates were  anciently  a  part  of  Pogoiani ;  but 
being  now  all  Mahometans,  they  are  considered 
as  forming  a  separate  division,  and  are  in  fact  an 
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Albanian  conquest ;  for  Pogoiani  is  properly  a 
Greek  district,  though  now  subject  to  the  Alba- 
nian power  in  the  person  of  Al^'  Pasha.  Greek  is 
spoken  as  far  as  Sopiki  and  Frastana  inclusive, 
beyond  which  the  Albanian  is  in  common  use. 

Dhelvinaki,  lying  near  the  great  road  leading 
from  loannina  to  Arghyrokastro,  Tepeleni,  and 
Avlona,  as  well  as  to  Corfu  by  Dhelvino,  suffers 
much  from  konaks.  The  serai  was  built  for  the 
Vezlr  by  an  angaria,  of  which  Dhelvinaki  bore 
only  a  proportional  share.  In  most  of  the  large 
villages  there  are  similar  buildings,  to  which  His 
Highness  contributes  little  more  tlian  cushions  and 
carpets  when  they  are  occasionally  furnished  in 
expectation  of  his  visiting  them.  At  other  times 
they  are  locked  up  and  useless,  unless  it  be  in  ter- 
rorem,  by  reminding  the  people  that  he  may  on 
any  day  make  his  appearance  among  them.  They 
are  all  constructed  in  the  same  slight  manner,  and 
if  left  without  repairs,  which  are  seldom  or  ever 
thought  of,  soon  become  uninhabitable.  For  the 
same  expencc,  or  rather  with  an  equal  (juantity  of 
forced  labour  and  gratuitous  materials,  the  Vezir 
might  have  made  roads  and  bridges  all  over  JEpi- 
rtts,  and  thus  permanently  have  improved  the 
countrj'. 

Like  most  of  the  towns  of  Greece  and  Albania, 
Dhelvinaki  is  divided  into  two  inimical  parties. 
There  are  five  churches  and  fifteen  priests  in  the 
village  :  no  physician  nor  schoolmaster.  The  pri- 
mates assert  that  the  people  would  never  agree  to 
the  e.xpence  of  a  physician  and  schoolmaster  in  ad- 
dition to  the  heavy  impositions  of  the  Vezir ;  but  I 
am  told  by  others  that  it  depends  entirely  upon 
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the  primates,  who  are  themselves  indisposed  to  the 
expence. 

The  foreign  trade,  in  which  the  people  of  Dhel- 
vinaki  and  some  of  the  other  villages  of  Pogoiani 
engage,  is  chieHy  that  between  Greece  and  the 
Black  Sea,  where  they  exchange  the  oil  of  the 
Seven  Islands,  of  the  Morea,  and  of  Crete ;  the 
dried  fruits  of  Smyrna,  the  wines  of  the  Greek 
islands,  or  coH'oc  and  sugar  purchased  at  Constan- 
tinople or  Smyrna,  against  iron,  pitch,  butter, 
caviar,  and  a  few  other  productions  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Furs  are  also 
imported  by  them  from  Russia,  and  gold-thread 
from  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Alba- 
uiau  lace  and  embroidery. 

June  7. — At  5.30  p.  m.  we  proceed  towards 
Konitza  :  the  road  passes  through  narrow  valleys 
grown  witli  meagre  rye  and  barley,  or  with  vines, 
which  succeed  better  in  this  poor  soil.  We  then 
ascend  a  ridge  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
plain  of  Tzerovina,  as  well  as  of  all  the  country  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Kalarytes  and  Arta.  To 
the  eastward  are  seen  tiiose  beyond  Konitza,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  position  of  loj'uinina  the 
stupendous  cliff's  and  snowy  summits  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Zagori.  After  having  crossed  some  rocky 
heights,  preceded  by  a  man  on  foot  for  a  guide, 
we  arrive,  at  7.20,  at  Vishani  ',  a  village  contain- 
ing about  100  families,  and  standing  on  the  highest 
part  of  a  long  ridge,  which,  branching  from  Mount 
Nemertzika,    separates  the  course  of  the  waters 
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flowing  to  the  Kalama  and  to  the  Dryno.  The 
village  being  built  of  the  ordinary  calcareous  stone 
of  the  Epirote  mountains,  but  more  than  usually 
white,  and  being  roofed  with  TrXoKtc,  or  irregular 
slabs,  of  the  same  stone,  looks  at  a  distance  as  if 
covered  with  snow.  The  soil  of  the  slopes  around 
is  tolerably  good,  though  very  stony,  producing  iu 
wheat  six  or  seven  to  one.  The  village  is  a  tjiftlik 
of  the  Vezir,  who  takes  two-fifths  for  his  dhekatia 
and  share  of  the  crop,  and  pays  no  expences.  A 
large  quantity  of  corn  has  been  spoilt  this  year  in 
consequence  of  the  badness  of  his  magazines,  and 
of  the  impediments  to  its  being  transported  by  sea. 
In  these  cases  it  is  a  common  practice  with  His 
Higlmess  to  bestow  it  upon  some  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects in  exchange  for  an  equal  quantity  of  sound 
corn. 

June  8th. — Among  the  numerous  instances  of 
resemblance  between  ancient  and  modern  customs 
observable  throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  there  is  none  more  remarkable,  or  that  bet- 
ter serves  perhaps  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  des- 
potism, than  the  system  of  clknteUi,  which  pervades 
all  ranks,  and  which  was  common  even  among  the 
republicans  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  a  part  or 
consequence  of  this  system,  that  the  request  of  one 
person  to  another  in  favour  of  a  third,  when  made 
under  particular  relation  of  consanguinity  or  sup- 
posed friendship  between  the  two  former,  cannot 
easily  be  refused.  Even  the  most  despotic  chiefs 
are  iu  great  measure  bound  by  this  custom,  and  it 
is  often  considered  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the 
pardon  of  an  offender  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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Ve2::ir  Aiy,  if  some  particular  person  of  known  in- 
fluence can  be  induced  to  petition  in  favour  of 
him.  To  the  traveller  this  is  attended  with  great 
t^inconvenience,  as  all  sorts  of  requests  are  made  to 
hira,  founded  upon  this  maxim,  sometimes  the 
most  trifling  and  ridiculous,  at  others  such  as  lie 
would  gladly  be  the  means  of  promoting,  were  not 
compliance  in  any  case  imprudent,  as  it  would 
produce  an  endless  repetition  of  such  demands, 
and  many  inconveniences.  This  morning  a  wo- 
man of  Vissiani  intreats  my  interest  with  the  Vezir 
to  procure  the  freedom  of  her  son,  who  is  in  prison 
at  lounnina,  and  a  man  who  has  been  married 
three  or  four  years  to  a  woman  without  having 
children,  wishes  by  the  Vezir's  interference  with 
the  Church  to  obtain  a  divorce  and  marry  again, 
his  wife  being,  as  he  asserts,  wicked  and  perverse  ', 
and  resisting  all  his  arguments  to  persuade  her  to 
a  separation.  Another  request  to  me  for  an  an- 
tidote to  the  magic  arts  of  an  enemy,  by  which  a 
husband  has  become  ifivodta^iivo^,  is  addressed  to 
the  medical  knowledge,  which  every  Frank  is 
supposed  to  possess. 

From  Vissiani  we  diverge  about  two  miles  to 
the  left  of  the  direct  road,  in  order  to  visit  Lakha- 
nokastro,  where  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  70  minutes. 
A  summit  at  half  way  commands  a  view  of  a 
beautiful  valley  lying  between  the  ridges  of  Dhel- 
vinaki  and  Vissiani  and  the  foot  of  the  steep  moun- 
tain Nemertzika.  Sopiki  is  eight  miles  distant  in 
a  direct  line,  but  though  standing  in  a  lofty  situa- 
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tion  on  the  slope  of  Nemertzika  is  not  in  sight 
from  our  road.  Frastana  occupies  a  similar  situa- 
tion half  way  between  Sopiki  and  Laklianokastro, 
and  above  it  towards  the  summit  of  Nemertzika  is 
a  plain  and  some  fine  sources  of  water,  where  the 
Vezir  has  thoughts  of  building  a  village  and  a 
serai. 

Lakhanokastro  is  a  village  adjoining  a  ruined 
castle  which  stands  on  an  eminence  overhanging 
the  river.  The  walls  of  the  castle  are  formed  of 
small  rough  stones  and  cement,  and  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  date  as  those  at  Vela.  The  surround- 
ing scenery  is  very  beautiful.  Slopes  covered 
with  conj-fields  mixed  with  groves  of  oak  and 
elm,  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  bare  heights 
and  snowy  summits  of  Nemertzika. 

Having  crossed  at  7.23  the  river  which  rises  at 
a  short  distance  above  Lakhanokastro,  and  which 
is  now  a  pure  and  rapid  stream,  though  dry  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  we  mount  through  a  wood 
of  oaks  and  chestnuts  to  Tjaraplana',  a  village 
delightfully  situated  near  the  summit  of  a  ridge 
advancing  from  Mount  Nemertzika,  among  heights 
abounding  in  cattle  and  sheep,  and  surrounded 
with  vineyards,  in  which  the  labourers  are  break- 
ing the  ground  with  a  two-pronged  hoe  ;  we  then 
cross  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  descending 
through  woods  of  oak,  at  9  cross  the  direct  road 
from  Premedi  to  loaiinina,  and  at  9.30  arrive  at 
Sykia,  which  contains  ten  or  twelve  houses  only, 
and  stands  on  a  slope  overhanging  the  junction  of 
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the  two  great  branches  of  the  Viosa,  called  Konit- 
ziotiko  and  Voidhomati.  Here  we  remain  until 
3.45.  At  4.4,  cross  the  Voidhomati  about  a  mile 
above  its  junction  with  the  Konitziotiko,  and  tra- 
verse a  plain  where  the  peasants  are  sowing  maize, 
or  ploughing  in  preparation  for  it ;  the  excessive 
rain  having  delayed  these  labours  much  beyond 
the  usual  time.  Close  to  the  right  is  the  steep 
side  of  a  high  mountain,  covered  on  the  summit 
with  firs,  and  in  the  middle  region  with  holly- 
oaks.  It  is  the  lower  part  of  that  great  summit  of 
the  range  of  Pindus,  here  named  Lazari,  but  better 
known  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  country  as  the 
mountain  of  Papingo,  which  is  the  nearest  vil- 
lage. 

At  5.35  we  cross  the  bridge  of  Kouitza,  just  be- 
low the  opening  where  the  river  emerges  into  the 
plain  between  two  woody  precipices  of  immense 
height,  above  which  the  mountains  are  entirely 
clothed  with  forests  of  fir.  To  the  left  of  the 
opening  the  snowy  peaks  of  Lazari  overhang  these 
forests ;  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  the  sum- 
mits are  not  visible.  When  we  left  Vissiani  this 
morning  the  weather  was  as  usual  perfectly  clear ; 
towards  9  a  few  clouds  began  to  appear  on  the 
mountains  behind  Konitza,  which  continued  to 
accumulate,  and  ended  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  with 
much  thunder  and  liglitiiiiig  ;  all  of  it,  however, 
fell  on  the  great  heights  above  Konitza  ;  none 
either  in  that  town  or  on  our  road  thither  from 
Sykia,  though  the  hills  immediately  above  the 
valleys  were  loaded  with  the  most  threatening 
clouds. 
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The  Viosa,  on  issuing  from  the  great  chasm 
which  gives  passage  to  it,  turns  to  the  south- 
west, and  leaves  to  the  right  a  long  declivity 
on  which  the  town  of  Konitza  is  situated,  occu- 
pying a  large  space  of  ground.  The  Variisi,  or 
Greek  quarter,  which  is  above  the  Turkish  town, 
separated  from  it  by  a  portion  of  the  declivity,  ia 
between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  bridge. 
Above  the  Varv'isi  the  ridge  rises  to  a  rocky  summit 
which  is  connected  with  the  great  precipices  over- 
hanging the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  master 
of  the  house  which  is  appointed  for  my  konak  is 
the  head  of  one  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the 
Greek  quarter,  according  to  custom,  is  divided  : 
he  was  not  long  since  hodja-baslii,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  accusations  of  his  enemies  was 
deprived  of  his  post  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
loannina  ;  for  to  such  complaints  Aly  is  generally 
ready  enough  to  listen,  as  he  exacts  money  from 
the  contending  parties,  as  well  when  they  attain 
power  as  when  they  are  deposed  from  it.  Nor 
are  they  disagreeable  to  him,  as  strengthening  his 
power  as  a  Musulmau  and  an  Albanian  ;  indeed, 
without  these  discords  Greece  could  not  long 
continue  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  My  host 
had  a  temporary  alienation  of  mind  when  in 
prison.  By  a  sacrifice  of  money  he  regained 
his  liberty,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
recovered  his  senses,  as  he  is  not  yet  cured  of 
the  ambition  of  being  proestos.  Such  is  the  life 
of  a  Greek  primate,  struggling  to  attain  office, 
contending  with  some  other  chief  families  of  the 
place,  amassing  money,  partly  by  industry,  partly 
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by  plunder,  deposed  and  stripped  by  the  Turk, 
and  again  quarrelling  and  intriguing  for  power. 

Konitza  contains  600  Musulinan  houses,  and 
200  Christian.  A  large  palace  of  the  Vezir  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  town,  with  a  shahtar  wan, 
garden,  and  harem,  is  already  falling  to  ruin, 
although  only  twenty  years  old  ;  a  small  part  of 
the  harem  is  occupied  by  the  widow  of  Velj'  Bey 
of  Premedi,  daughter  of  Velj-  B^y  of  Klisura,  who 
married  Aly  Pasha's  sister. 

In  the  Varusi  the  most  conspicuous  building  is 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Konitza  and  Vela,  situ- 
ated not  far  below  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  He  is 
a  suffragan  of  the  fTrap^ia,  or  metropolitan  province 
of  loannina,  where  I  left  him  humbly  attending 
upon  his  Despot,  as  the  metropolitans  are  generally 
called,  even  by  the  Turks  of  Greece.  His  palace 
commands  a  prospect  of  singular  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence. The  plain  of  Konitza,  covered  with 
corn-fields  and  vineyards,  is  bounded  on  the  oppo- 
site side  by  the  woody  ridge  upon  which  are  situ- 
ated Sykia,  Ostanitza,  and  the  villages  of  the  Kara- 
muratates,  above  which  latter  rise  the  stupendous 
rocks  of  Mount  Nemertzika,  extending  as  far  as 
Premedi,  and  from  thence  in  a  lower  ridge  to 
Klisura  and  the  Aoi  fauces.  The  river  descends 
from  Konitza  to  that  pass  along  a  narrow  valley 
hidden  from  view  by  the  ridges,  which  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  heights  of  Konitza,  and  which  rise 
steeply  from  the  valley.  In  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion upon  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  them,  distant 
four  hours  from  Konitza  to  the  north-west,  stands 
the  Turkish  town  of  Liaskoviki,  containing  not  less 
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than  1000  liouses.  The  intermediate  hills,  though 
steep  and  lofty,  are  not  rocky,  and  are  cultivable 
in  every  part.  The  same  may  be  said  generally 
of  the  great  mass  of  mountains  lying  between 
Konitza  and  Grevena,  and  of  those  also  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  Korytza  and  Berkt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  highest  points,  which  are  bare 
rocks.  It  was  perhaps  from  the  scarcity  of  quar- 
ries furnishing  large  masses  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountains,  and  from  the  friable  nature  of  the 
stone  where  it  occurs,  that  Hellenic  ruins  elsewhere 
so  well  preserved  by  their  gigantic  masonry,  are  so 
rare  in  Western  Greece  to  the  northward  of  the  plain 
of  loannina.  To  the  south-east  the  plain  of  Konitza, 
as  level  as  the  sea,  is  closed  by  the  great  heights 
along  the  foot  of  which  we  approached  the  town. 
The  lower  part  of  this  mountain  has  that  beautiful 
regular  concave  slope  which  is  often  found  in  the 
scenery  of  Greece ;  above  it  rise  the  dark  forests 
of  fir,  finely  contrasted  with  the  slope  and  plain 
below,  as  well  as  •  with  the  snowy  precipices  of 
Mount  Lazari  above  them. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  so  elevated  a  situa- 
tion as  Konitza,  and  particularly  the  Greek  quar- 
ter, is  not  considered  healthy :  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  according  to  the  Greek  expression, 
"  sleep  is  heavy  ',"  caused,  it  is  said,  by  the  rocky 
height,  and  the  woody  and  precipitous  peaks  which 
being  too  near  create  a  damp  and  stagnant  air. 

June  9. — This  evening,  ascending  the  summit 
behind  theVarusi,  I  arrive,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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from  the  highest  houses,  at  a  fine  source,  whicli 
supplies  all  the  fountains  of  the  town.  The  sum- 
mit itself  not  only  commands  a  more  extended 
view  to  the  westward  than  any  part  of  the  town 
affords,  but  opens  a  prospect  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  whole  mountainous  region  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles  towards  Grevena  and  Korytza.  The  most 
conspicuous  object,  bearing  E.N.E.,  is  Mount 
Smolika,  or  Zmolska,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Pindus  range.  On  its  eastern  side  stands 
Samarina,  a  large  Vlakhiote  town  ten  hours  from 
Konitza,  in  the  way  to  Grevena,  but  situated 
northward  of  a  right  line  between  tlicse  towns. 
Khien'isovo,  midway  from  hence  to  Samarina,  is 
still  farther  northward,  the  road  making  that  indi- 
rect line  in  order  to  turn  the  northern  end  of 
Mount  Smolika.  All  the  geography  within  sight 
is  well  explained  to  me  by  the  commandant  of  the 
Vezir's  troops  at  Konitza,  a  dirty  Albanian  of 
Tepeleni,  but  who  possesses  the  usual  intelligence 
and  e.'jperience  of  the  Albanians  upon  these  sub- 
jects. The  Greek  peasantry  are  seldom  deficient 
in  the  former  quality ;  but  their  information  is 
confined,  and  few,  even  of  the  armafoli,  can  com- 
pare with  the  Albanians,  whose  frequent  change  of 
service  or  of  quarters  gives  them  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  country.  The  Osmanlis  are 
generally  as  unwilling  as  they  are  incapable  of 
giving  any  satisfactory  answers  to  such  inquiries. 
On  these  occasions  great  surprise  is  generally 
expressed  when  the  traveller  is  found  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  correct  position  of  places  not  in 
sight ;  and  as  the  sextant  or  compass  is  generally 
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displayed  in  such  cases,  the  whole  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  magic,  the  object  of  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  hidden  treasure.  Many,, 
however,  are  somewhat  more  enlightened,  and 
consider  the  travels  of  Europeans  as  preparations 
only  for  the  conc|uest  of  the  country.  As  to  in- 
scriptions, it  is  difficult  for  them  to  conceive  that 
we  seek  for  them  but  as  indications  of  trea- 
sure ;  and  the  opinion  is  by  no  means  absurd, 
since  coins  of  gold  and  silver  are  frequently  found 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  in 
considerable  deposits.  In  the  year  1803  a  large 
vase  was  found  at  Kamarina  (Cassope)  filled  with 
tetradrachms  of  Athens,  Acarnania,  and  Epirus, 
many  of  which  I  have  procured  since  1  have  been 
in  Greece. 

Konitza,  although  it  has  long  been  a  part  of 
Albania  acquisita,  which  for  the  last  fifty  years 
may  be  said  to  have  compreliended  all  Mpirus  to 
the  Ambradc  Gulf,  is,  according  to  the  limits  of 
language,  exactly  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Greece  :  the  Greek  being  generally  spoken  here, 
while  at  Liaskoviki  the  Albanian  is  in  common  use. 
According  to  the  same  test  of  language,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Premedi  and  Dangii,  which  border  upon 
that  of  Konitza  to  the  northward,  are  Albanian, 
though  Greek  until  the  decline  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  afterwards  Servian,  as  many  of  the 
names  of  places  indicate.  The  Danglidhes',  to 
use  the  Greek  termination  of  the  word,  compre- 
hend the  hilly  country  included  between  the  valley 
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of  the  Uzi'imi,  or  soutlicni  branch  of  the  Apsits, 
and  that  of  the  Upper  Viosa  or  Aous.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Skrapari,  Vithkuki,  Dusnitza, 
Frassiari,  and  Zavaliani.  They  border  eastward 
upon  the  district  of  Kolonia,  the  best  part  of  which 
is  a  succession  of  fertile  valleys  watered  by  the 
confluents  of  the  Uzumi  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
central  ridge  of  Pindus.  It  is  separated  only  from 
the  plain  of  Korytza  by  a  ridge,  of  which  the  highest 
partis  conspicuous  from  that  town,  and  which  con- 
nects the  Pindus  with  Mount  Tomor. 

The  lands  of  Konitza  produce  wine,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, kalanibokki,  and  pulse.  The  maize,  which 
in  the  plain  of  loauniua  was  already  coming  up,  is 
here  hardly  sown  :  but  this  makes  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  harvest,  as  three  days  suffice 
to  bring  it  out  of  the  ground.  The  wheat  in  good 
seasons  and  situations  gives  ten  to  one  ;  upon  an 
average  six  or  seven.  The  produce  of  bread-corn 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  Konitza, 
because  a  great  part  of  the  plain  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Vezir,  his  share  of  the  crop  is  trans- 
ported to  lounnina  or  into  his  magazines  else- 
where. The  remainder  of  the  plain  consists  of 
spahiliks  in  the  hands  of  Turks  of  Konitza,  and 
the  land  is  usually  cultivated  upon  the  condition 
that  the  Zivyirng,  or  farmer,  shall  receive  the  seed 
from  the  owner,  deduct  the  dhekatta  from  the 
gross  produce  of  grain,  and  deliver  to  the  owner 
a  proportion  of  the  remainder,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  land  from  a  half  to 
a  third.  Sometimes  the  agreement  is  that  the 
owner  shall   be  at  no  expence,   except   for   half 
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the  Alonistic  horses  ',  and  shall  take  a  third  of 
the  crop.  When  the  property  of  a  farm,  as  often 
happens,  is  in  shares,  a  fixed  commutation  in 
money  or  produce  is  generally  made  for  the 
dhekatia  or  tithe. 

In  vineyards  a  money  commutation  for  the 
tithe  is  the  general  practice,  and  the  produce  is 
equally  divided,  the  farmer  paying  all  the  ex- 
pences.  The  wine  is  a  poor  acid  liquor,  sold 
for  four  paras  the  oke,  or  less  than  a  penny  a 
quart.  The  price  of  daily  labour  varies  from 
thirty  paras,  with  bread  and  wine,  to  sixty  paras 
with  wine  only,  according  to  the  season,  the  de- 
mand for  hands,  and  the  severity  of  the  labour ; 
fifty,  with  wine,  is  about  the  average  in  harvest. 
There  are  many  situations  in  the  mountains  behind 
Konitza,  where  the  plough  is  useless  on  account  of 
the  steepness  of  the  ground,  and  where  the  hoe 
alone  is  employed  in  the  corn  lands. 

The  daily  rains,  which  have  now  lasted  for  a 
month,  have  this  day  ceased.     That  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  having  occurred  yesterday 
fell  to  such  an  excess  on  the  mountains  that  the 
bed  of  the  river  a  little  below  the  town,  where  it  is  j 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  was  completely  filled  in  the 
night.     This  day  at  noon  it  subsided,  and  left  the 
banks  strewn  with  fish  and  trunks  of  trees.    I  have 
had  some  fine  carp  to-day  for  dinner,  which  were  | 
procured    from    thence.     These   sudden   deluges, 
called   irXtifXfivpaiq  or   irXrififivpia,    are   common  atJ 
Konitza.     The  wood  brought  down  by  them  and 
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deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  neighbourhood  with  plank  and 
fuel. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover, 
either  in  the  castle  or  in  any  other  part  of  Konitza, 
any  vestiges  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  the  strength 
and  commanding  situation  of  the  place  with  re- 
lation to  the  Macedonian  frontier,  as  well  as  its 
plain,  which  is  the  most  fertile  and  extensive,  oc- 
curring on  the  whole  course  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  Aous,  between  its  sources  and  the  lUyrian 
plains,  may  justify  the  confident  belief,  that  Ko- 
nitza was  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  of  some  im- 
portance; whatever  its  particular  appellation  may 
have  been  ',  it  was  probably  the  chief  town  of  the 
Paravaei. 

As  the  true  name  of  Paravaea  and  its  etymo- 
logy are  important  to  the  question  of  their  situa- 
tion, it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
Paravsea  is  proved  to  be  the  correct  form  by 
Stephanus ',   though   there  can    be   little    hesita- 


'  Possibly  Perilxea,  for  tliis 
it  the  only  town  named  by 
Ptolemy  in  tlie  country  of  the 
ITapftuaioi,  which  word  we  may 
safely  correct,  by  the  change  of 
a  single  letter,  to  [lapnuaiot. 
It  is  clear  that  Ptolemy  could 
not  have  intended  the  people  of 


Parthus  in  Illyria,  as  well  be- 
cause he  has  placed  the  Par- 
thyffii  in  the  midst  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian tribes,  as  because  the 
people  of  Parthus  were  named 
napOij-oi,  or  llapBrfvoL — Stra- 
bo,  p.  32G. — Stcphan.  in  Qiip- 
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tion  in  believing  that  he  was  in  error,  as  he  often 
is  in  his  chorographical  indications,  in  ascrib- 
ing the  Paravaei  to  Thesprotia,  as  no  part  of 
Thcsprotia  extended  so  far  inland  as  the  river 
Viosa,  or  any  of  its  tributaries.  He  confirms  his 
orthography  of  Paravaei  by  a  verse  of  Rhianus, 
and  by  the  remark,  that  the  people  derived  their 
name  from  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  AJoc,  one 
of  the  many  ancient  forms  of  the  name  of  the 
river  now  called  Viosa.  By  Plutarch  it  is  written 
Awa,  or  'Apaua,  by  Pliny,  Apha,  and  by  other 
authors  Amc,  which,  as  well  as  'Awoc,  its  most 
common  appellation,  were  all  modifications  of  the 
same  radical  word,  wherein  the  Au,  and  Arau, 
and  Arar,  and  Avon  of  Western  Europe,  have 
originated  as  well  as  the  Latin  aqua,  and  the 
word  for  water  in  many  modern  languages.  The 
modem  name  of  the  river  varies  slightly  in  like 
manner,  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  being  called 
Vuissa,  or  Vovussa,  as  well  as  Viosa.  Anciently, 
it  would  seem  that  A5a  or  Auoc  was  used  in  the 
upper  valleys,  'Awoc  towards  the  middle  course 
of  the  river,  about  the  celebrated  stena,  and 
^as  in  the  maritime  plains.  The  last  may  be 
gathered  from  several  authors ',  but  especially 
from  Valerius  Maximus,  who  relates  that  the 
Apolloniatae  having  requested  assistance  from  the 
Dyrrhachii,  the  latter  replied,  "  Have  j'ou  not 
Ajax  (Atac)  V'     Though  Pliny  seems  not  to  have 
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5. — Dion.  Cassius  (1.41,  c  4.5), 
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been  aware  that  his  Apha  was  the  same  river  as 
the  Aous  or  ^as,  which  flowed  near  Apoltonia, 
there  cannot  at  least  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  iden- 
tity with  the  Ava  of  Plutarch,  both  authors  de- 
scribiug  them  us  rivers  of  Molossia,  which  pro- 
vince of  Epiriis  probably  was  often  in  common 
parlance  understood  to  extend  as  far  as  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  Pindus,  and  thus  to  comprehend  the 
sources  and  extreme  tributaries  of  the  Viosa. 

The  particular  part  of  the  Aous  inhabited  by 
the  Paravaei  may  be  gathered  from  their  situation 
relatively  to  that  of  other  Epirote  tribes,  as  in- 
dicated by  tlie  ancient  authorities,  of  which  the 
most  ancient  and  most  respectable  is  that  of  Thu- 
cydides,    in    his    narrative    of  tlie    expedition    of 
Cnemus  into  Acarnania,   in  the  third  year  of  the 
PeJoponnesian   war'.      The  Lacedaemonian    com- 
mander, after  having  been  joined  at  Leucas  by  his 
allies  of  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and  Leucas,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Ambracic  Gulf,  and  there  received 
a  reinforcement  of  barbarians,  as  Thucydides  de- 
nominates them.     Tliesc  were,   first  the  Chaones, 
a  people  not  tlien  governed  by  kings ',   and  who 
sent  1000  men  commanded  by  two  of  their  nobles  ; 
secondly,  some  Atintanes  and  Molossi,  commanded 
by  Sabylinthus,  who  was  tutor  to  Tharypas,   the 
young  king  of  the   Molossi ;    thirdly,  a  body  of 
Paravaei,  comuianded  by  their  king  Oraediis,  under 
whose   orders    Antiochus,    king    of  Orestis,     had 
placed  a  thousand  Orestae  ;  lastly  a  thousand  Ma- 
cedonians sent  by  Pcrdiccas,  who  arrived  too  late 
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to  be  of  any  service.  It  seems  evident  from  tliese 
facts,  that  the  Atintanes  and  Molossi  were  con- 
terminous, as  well  as  the  Paravaei  and  Orestae. 
To  the  southward,  if  the  text  of  Scylax  has  been 
properly  adjusted,  the  Atintanes  extended  to  the 
Dodonaea ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  northern  part  of 
Molossis  '.  The  southern  portion  of  them  inhabited 
the  country  included  between  the  Dryno  and  the 
upper  Viosa,  of  which  Mount  Nemertzika  is  the 
highest  summit,  and  Libokhovo  the  principal  mo- 
dern town.  A  transaction  related  by  Polybius,  to 
which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer,  seems 
to  show  clearly  that  Atintauia  comprehended  that 
part  of  the  country '.  A  comparison  of  the  same 
author  with  Scylax  and  Lycophron  renders  it 
equally  evident,  that  the  Atintanes  bordered  to  the 
north-west  upon  the  districts  of  Oricus,  Amantia, 
Byllis,  and  Parthus*,  thus  occupying  to  the  north- 
ward all  the  mountainous  country  included  be- 
tween the  Apsus  and  Aous,  below  the  stena  of  the 
latter  river.  Atintania  thus  placed  accords  per- 
fectly with  the  character  given  of  it  by  Livy  and 
Strabo,  as  rugged  in  surface,  poor  in  soil,  and 
rude  in  climate  *.      It   was  entirely  included  in 


'  'Airaerj*'     (Apolloniae     et  '  Polyb.    1.   2,    c.   5. — See 
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Lycoph.  V.  10-13. 
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Chaonia  by  Ptolemy,  who  takes  no  notice  of  the 
Atintanes. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  the  country  around 
Ostanitza  appears,  from  Livys  narrative  of  the  re- 
treat of  Pliilip  from  the  Aoi  fauces,  to  have  been 
anciently   named   Triphylia   of  Melotis.      These 
names  do  not  occur  in  any  other  author,  but  that 
of  Melotis,  as  indicating  a  sheep-feeding  district, 
accords  exactly  witli  that  elevated  region  of  pas- 
tures adjacent  to  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Ne- 
mertzika,  which  extends  from  thence  to  the  plains 
of  Libokhovo,  Tzerovina,  and  lodnnina.     Melotis, 
therefore,  was  probably  the  appellation  anciently 
given  to  the  pastoral  highlands  on  the  borders  of 
Molossis  and  Atintania.     Such  a  country  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  confederacies  of  small  tribes ; 
whence  perhaps  the  name  Triphylia,  which  seems 
to  have  corresponded  to  the  district  now  occupied 
by  the  people  called  Karamuratates,  and  including 
Ostanitza.     If  the  relative  situations  of  Chaonia, 
Atintania,  Melotis,  and  Molossis,  are  thus  correctly 
indicated,  and  if  the  Tymphaji  occupied  the  sources 
of  the  Arachtiius,  as  Strabo  attests  ',  the  Paravaei 
arc  of  necessity  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  main 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Aotts,  and  the  mountains 
in  which  that  river  originates,  extending  from  the 
Aoi  Stcna,  or  Klisura,  as  far  south  as  the  borders 
of  TympfuBa  and  Molossis.     Of  this  country  tlie 
district  of  Konitza  is  the  most  central  and  fertile 
part. 

Arrian,  in  describing  the   route  of  Alexander 
'  Strabo,  p.  326. 
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from  JElimiotis  or  the  modern  Grevena  and  Tjer- 
semba,  to  Pelinn<Bum  in  Thessaly,  whicli  stood  a 
little  eastward  of  Trikkala,  remarks  that  Alex- 
ander passed  by  the  highlands  of  Tymphcea  and 
Paravaea '.  The  order  of  these  two  words  ought 
clearly  to  be  reversed,  since  Tympha;a,  having 
given  rise  to  the  Arachthus,  could  not  have  been 
to  the  northward  of  a  district  on  the  Aous.  TJie 
ParacoBan  highlands  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
Lazari  and  Smolika,  with  the  adjacent  mountains, 
beyond  which  Alexander  passed  the  Tymphccan 
summits. 

As  the  words  of  Rhianus  already  cited  show  that 
the  Omphalienses  were  near  the  Paravaji,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  place  Omphalium  at  Premedi ;  for 
the  valley  of  the  Viosa,  between  Konitza  and  the 
straits  of  Klisura,  is  naturally  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts by  the  narrow  part  of  it  below  OstanitJta,  and 
Premedi  has  no  less  the  appearance  of  having  been 
the  chief  place  of  the  northern,  than  Konitza  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  valley.  That  Omphalivm, 
if  its  district  was  contiguous  to  that  of  the  Para- 
van,  lay  in  this  direction  from  Konitza,  is  rendered 
evident  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  Omphalium  among 
the  interior  cities  of  Cbaonia,  or  in  other  words, 
in  Atintania,  together  with  Elaeus  and  Antigoneia, 
of  which  the  districts  were  those  now  occupied  by 
Libokhovo  or  Arghyrokastro,  and  Tepeleni.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  geographer,  Hecatompedum 
was  also  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Chaonia.     its 
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situation  may  possibly  have  been  in  the  vale  of  the 
Sukha,  above  Libokhovo. 

The  Orestae,  who  are  shown  by  Thucydides  to 
have  bordered  on  the  Paravaei,  and  who,  partly 
perhaps  as  having  originally  been  an  Epirote  tribe', 
were  united  with  the  other  Epirotes  against  Acar- 
nania  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  were,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  historian,  at  that  time  governed  by 
a  king,  who,  like  the  king  of  the  neighbouring 
Lynccstse  and  ElimioltE,  was  in  a  state  of  submis- 
sive alliance  with  the  more  powerful  monarch  of 
Macedonia.  Afterwards  they  became,  together 
with  the  two  former  people,  provincials  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  as  the  Eordaji,  being  nearer 
to  the  original  seat  of  the  royal  power  of  Macedo- 
nia, had  become  at  an  earlier  period. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Orestse  pos- 
sessed Celctnim,  now  Kastoria ;  they  appear, 
therefore,  to  have  extended  from  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  of  Pindus  to  the  mountains  beyond  the  val- 
leys of  Kastoria  and  Mavrovo,  which  separated  the 
OrestcB  from  the  LyncesfcB  and  Eordad.  The  most 
central  and  fertile  part  of  this  country  is  the  plain 
of  Anaselitza,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Gram- 
mos,  a  part  of  the  great  central  ridge.  Here,  there- 
fore, was  probably  situated  the  chief  town  of  the 
Orestae,  named  Argos  in  commemoration  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  Orestes '.  It  would  seem 
from  the  words  "  Argestaeum  campum,"  which 
Livy  employs  in  describing  a  place  in  Orestis,  that 


'  Strabo,  p.  3l26.    Hecatjeus 
sp.  Su-phun.  in  'Opivrat. 
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the  people  of  Argos,  in  conformity  with  a  favourite 
Macedonian  termination  of  the  ethnic  adjective, 
and  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  natives  of 
other  towns  named  Argos,  called  themselves  Ar- 
gestae. 

It  is  in  describing  an  irruption  of  the  Dardani 
into  Macedonia,  which  recalled  Philip  son  of  De- 
metrius from  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  208 
B.  c,  that  Livy  notices  this  plain.  A  chieftain 
named  Eropus  having  taken  Lychnidus  and  some 
towns  of  the  Dassaretii,  the  Dardani  then  entered 
Orestis  and  descended  into  the  Argestajan  plain '. 
The  words  "Orestidem  jam  tenere  et  descendisse  in 
Argestaeum  campum,"  show  that  the  plain  of  the 
Argestae  was  towards  the  southern  extremity,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  the  valley  of  Biklista,  be- 
sides which  consideration  the  greater  magnitude 
of  the  plain  of  Anaselitza  seems  better  suited  to  the 
circumstances.  If,  therefore,  Argos  Oresticum  was 
the  same  place  as  the  Orestia  of  Stephanus,  of  j 
which  I  have  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  liis 
having  placed  among  eleven  towns  of  the  name  of  I 
Argos  one  in  Macedonia,  without  any  remark  as  ta 
its  identity  with  Orestia,  it  might  best  be  sought  for 
near  the  issue  of  the  Haliacmon  from  the  mountain 
of  Grammos  into  the  plain  of  Anaselitza  ;  for  Ste- 
phanus describes  Orestia*  as  situated  on  "  a  moun- 


'  Ibi  •  • .  •  nuntii  obcurrunt: 
Dardonoi  in  Macedonian!  cfFu- 
ao8,  Orestidem  jam  tenere  ac 
descendisse  in  Argestaum  cam- 
pum.— Liv.  1.  27,  c.  33. 
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tain  overlooking  the  Macedonian  land,"  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  mountain  was  at  the  ex- 
treme frontier  of  Macedonia.  And  this  accords 
with  all  that  has  already  been  advanced  as  to  the 
comparative  chorography  of  this  part  of  Greece,  as 
the  ridge  of  Grainmos  appears  to  have  been  the 
boundary  between  Orestis  and  a  part  of  Dassaretia. 
According  to  the  preceding  supposition,  the  march 
of  the  Dardani  from  Lycknidtts  and  Dassaretia  into 
the  plain  of  the  Argestce  was  obviously  through 
the  pass  of  Tzangon  and  by  Biklista  towards  Ze- 
ligos,  leaving  Kastoria  to  the  left. 

Between  the  countries  which  were  occupied  by 
the  Dassaretii,  Paravad,  and  Orestm,  was  the 
district  near  the  sources  of  the  Uzumi,  or 
southern  branch  of  the  Apsus,  now  called  Kolo- 
nia,  apparently  a  Roman  name,  and  which  may 
have  been  introduced  by  a  colony  of  Wallachians, 
whose  language  abounds  in  Latin  words,  derived 
from  the  Roman  settlements  in  Dacia.  There  seems 
some  reason  to  doubt  in  which  of  the  three  ancient 
districts  just  mentioned  Kolonia  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded. I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  Orestis; 
for  it  is  remarkable  that  Strabo,  in  whose  time  the 
crest  of  Pindus  was  considered  the  separation  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Upper  Macedonia,  mentions  the 
Orestae  among  the  tribes  of  either  province  ;    and 


Stephanas  as  to  the  birth-place 
of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  states  to 
have  been  an  Eordcean.  Cra- 
terus  was  from  Orestis,  accord- 
ing to  Arrian.  Hierocles  places 
an  Argos  in  the  Second  Mace- 
donia of  his  time,  together  witli 


Stobi  and  Pelogonio,  and  which 
is  certainly  the  Argos  Oresticum 
of  Strabo,  if  KtXatK^ifov  in  the 
vulgar  text  of  Hierocles  has 
been  justly  corrected  into  KiXt- 
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a  part  of  the  Orestae  having  on  this  supposition 
dwelt  to  the  westward  of  the  Pindus,  it  would  be 
more  easily  explained  how  they  were  originally 
considered  an  Epirote  tribe,  although  the  greater 
part  of  them  having  dwelt  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Pindus,  and  all  that  country  having  by 
its  position  afforded  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
kings  of  Macedonia,  Orestis  was  in  subsequent 
times  considered  a  Macedonian  district.  Neither 
Orestis  nor  Paravaea  are  named  by  Livy  and  Dio- 
dorus  among:  the  countries  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  Fourth  Macedonia  at  the  Roman 
conquest.  But  they  were  probably  both  included  ; 
Orestis,  because  the  greater  part  of  it  at  least  was 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Pindus,  and  Para- 
vaea,  because  it  was  almost  surrounded  by  coun- 
tries which  were  ascribed  to  tliat  di^^sion  of  the 
tetrarchy,  namely,  Atintania,  Tymphaja,  and  Eli- 
meia. 

But  this  wide  extension  of  Macedonia  westward, 
derived  from  the  conquests  of  the  kings  in  that 
direction,  did  not  probably  last  longer  than  the 
tetrarchy.  Under  Augustus,  at  least,  when  the 
chorography  was  established,  which  lasted  through 
the  empire,  Atintania,  Paravaea,  and  Tymphaea, 
were  all  ascribed  to  Epirus ;  the  natural  barrier  of 
Mount  Pindus  having  formed  the  line  of  separation 
between  that  province  and  Macedonia. 

June  10. — This  afternoon,  at  5.5,  I  recross  the 
bridge  of  Konitza  on  my  return  to  loannina,  and 
follow  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where,  on  either 
*ide  of  the  stream,   lie  many   hundreds  of  large 

nks  of  Hr,  which  were  brought  down   bv   the 
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pliinmyri  or  flood,  besides  smaller  pieces  of  other 
trees.  Sawyers'  frames  are  fixed  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  some  of  the  trees  are  already  cut 
up  into  plank.  For  fifty  minutes  we  follow  the 
same  narrow  path  between  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  river  by  which  we  came,  then  leave  it 
to  the  right,  and  at  the  same  time  fjuitting  the 
river,  continue  to  skirt  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
until  we  arrive  in  the  plain  branching  south-east- 
ward from  that  of  Konitza,  and  which  is  watered 
by  the  gi'eat  branch  of  the  Viosa  named  Voidho- 
mati.  After  passing  some  copious  sources  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  we  arrive,  at  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  beyond  them,  at  6.55,  at  the  bridge  of  Void- 
homati,  where  this  river  issues  from  the  gorges  of 
Zagori.  On  either  side  of  the  opening  are  perpen- 
dicular cliffs,  and  below,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
many  fine  plaue-trees,  which  extend  to  a  consider- 
able distance  in  the  plain.  The  bridge  is  of  the 
usual  Albanian  construction,  very  high  and  narrow. 
The  stream,  which  is  about  seventy  feet  wide,  is 
deep  and  transparent,  never  fails  in  summer,  and 
abounds  in  trout. 

The  great  summit  called  Lazari  above  the  vil- 
lage of  Papingo  appears  through  the  opening.  It 
is  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range  of  Phidus, 
but  apparently  not  quite  so  high  as  Kakardhitza. 
Though  it  retains  snow  all  the  year,  it  is  always  bare 
in  many  parts,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  ab- 
ruptness of  its  serrated  sunnnit,  which  is  composed 
entirely  of  white  rocks. 

After  halting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  leave 
the  plain  to  the  right,   ascend  the  heights,   and 
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soon  obtain  a  view  of  the   mountainous  district 
of  Zagori,  where  in  a  hollow  just  below  the  great 
summits  is  the  large  village  of  Papiugo,  and  nearer  i 
to  us  two  others.     At  8.10  we  arrive  at  Artzista,j 
which  commands  a  similar  view.     The  slopes  be- 
low the  village  are  sown  with  rye  and  barley  ;  and  j 
a  long  fine  grass  is  cut  in  many  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  which  is  dried  upon  the  roofs  of  | 
the  houses.     These  and  the  other  labours  of  agri- 
culture  are    chiefly    performed   by    women,    the 
men  being  absent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  fof  j 
the  purpose  of  supplying  by  their   industry',   as 
traders,    artisans,    or    labourers,    the    subsistence 
which   their  mountains   refuse.      They   generally 
return  to  their  native  villages  in  the  summer,  and  j 
remain  a  month  or  two. 

June  11. — Leaving  Artzista  at  7  a.  m.,  we  cross! 
a  ridge  which  separates  the  little  territory  of  that  I 
village  from  a  fine  vale  trending  southward,  paral-  j 
lei  to  the  plain  of  loannina,  and  stretching  along; 
the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Mitzikeli,  at  a  middle 
elevation  between  its  summit  and  the  level  of  the 
lake  of  loannina.   At  8.25  Kato  Sudhena  is  half  a 
mile  on  the  right,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  farther  i 
Apano  Sudhena  is  on  the  left.     Other  small  vil- 
lages of  Zagori  are  in  sight.    After  having  crossed 
a  gorge  of  Mount  Mitzikeli,    at  9.55,    we  enter  | 
Dovra,  situated  in  a  hollow  on  the  summit  of  the  | 
ridge,    and   thus  hidden   from  the   plains  to  the  i 
southward  and  westward.     It  is  remarkable  iiow 
entirely  the  boys  of  these  villages  adopt  from  their 
infancy  those  habits  of  idleness  which  the  males.] 
of  the  Epirote.  mountains  indulge  in  when  at  home, 
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while  the  girls  of  a  similar  age  are  busily  employed 
in  executing  the  household  work,  and  even  the 
labours  of  the  field.  The  idleness  of  the  Greek, 
Albanian,  and  Vlakhiote  mountaineer,  however, 
is  not  like  that  of  the  Turk  ;  he  is  assiduous,  and 
laborious  every  where  but  in  his  native  moun- 
tains. 

From  Dovra  to  loannina  is  a  ride  of  three  hours 
and  a  half;  a  tedious  descent  leads  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Laj>- 
sista,  or  rather  to  the  narrow  marsh  which  connects 
that  lake  with  the  lake  of  loannina,  and  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  or  causeway  upon  arches. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  stands  a  khan, 
called  that  of  Alexi,  from  having  been  built  at  the 
expence  of  Kyr  Alexis  Nutzo  of  Zagori.  A  stream 
flows  through  the  arches  from  left  to  right,  show- 
ing that  the  origin  of  the  branch  of  the  Kalama, 
which  flows  through  the  katavothra  of  the  lake  of 
Lapsista  to  Velitzista,  is  to  the  southward  of  the 
causeway.  A  ridge,  which  descending  from  the 
highest  summit  of  Mount  Mitzikeli  meets  the 
marsh  midway  between  the  bridge  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  loannina,  seems 
to  form  the  line  of  separation  between  the  waters 
flowing  respectively  to  the  lakes  of  loannina  and 
Lapsista. 

July  3. — The  height  which  rises  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  loannina,  and  is 
separated  only  from  it  by  the  causeway  which 
leads  to  Dhrysko  and  the  pass  of  Metzovo,  and 
which  on  every  other  side  is  surrounded  by  the 
plain,  receives  the  name  of  Kastritza  from  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city,  which  not  only  covered  all  the 
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summit,  but  had  a  secondary  inclosure  or  fortified 
suburb  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  circumference  between  two  and 
three  miles.  Of  the  suburb  the  remains  consist 
chiefly  of  detached  fragments,  and  of  remains  of 
buildings  strewn  upon  the  laud,  which  is  here  cul- 
tivated. But  the  entire  circuit  of  the  town  walls  is 
traceable  on  the  heights,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
acropolis  on  the  summit.  These  in  some  places 
are  extant  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The 
masonry  is  of  the  second  order,  or  composed  of 
trapezoidal  or  polyhedral  masses,  which  are  exactly 
fitted  to  one  another  without  cement,  and  form 
a  casing  for  an  intei-ior  mass  of  rough  stones  and 
mortar.  The  following  I  found  to  be  the  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  exterior  stones :  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  5  in.  by 

2  ft.— 5  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  1  in.  by  2  ft.  2  in.— 4  ft. 

3  in.  by  3  ft.  11  in.  by  3  ft.  The  walls  follow  the 
inequalities  of  the  crest  of  the  height,  and  are 
flanked  at  irregular  distances  with  square  towers, 
coeval  apparently  with  the  walls,  as  the  angles  only 
are  of  horizontal  courses,  the  intermediate  parts 
being  of  polygonal  masonry,  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  annexed  elevation  of  the  face  of  one  of  the 
towers. 

Moitrn  rtpmir. 


Coins  au<i  other  remains  of  aiitii(uity  are  often 
found  on  the  height  as  well  as  in  the  ploughed 
lands  to  the  soutiiward.  The  variety  of  their  dates 
serves  to  show  that  the  place  has  hcen  well  in- 
habited during  a  long  succession  of  ages  ;  nor  less 
so  the  repairs,  some  of  Roman  and  some  even  of 
Byzantine  times,  which  the  original  masonry  has 
evidently  undergone.  Substructions  equally  vari- 
ous in  their  degree  of  antiquity  arc  to  be  seen  in 
several'  parts  of  the  inclosed  space,  and  among 
them  several  bottle-shaped  cisterns  or  granaries. 
A  spacious  and  well-built  old  monastery,  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Hellenic  enclosure, 
surrounded  by  a  grove  of  pirnuria,  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  hill ;  but  althougli  built  in  great  part 
of  ancient  materials,  it  does  not  preserve  a  single 
inscribed  or  sculptured  marble,  nor  could  1  find 
any  such  relics  on  any  part  of  the  ancient  site. 

As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of 
the  leading  cities  of  £lpints,  and  that  it  flourished 
about  the  same  period  of  antiquity  as  those  others, 
of  which  the  remains  subsist  at  Kastri  near  Le- 
lovo,  at  Zalongo,  at  St.  John  and  at  Kastri  of  Fa- 
nari,  at  Palea  Venetia,  at  Fiuiki,  and  several  other 
places,  it  seems  a  necessary  consequence  of  iden- 
tifying the  valley  of  loiinnina  with  the  Hcllopia  of 
Hesiod,  that  the  ruins  at  Kastr'itza  are  those  of 
Dodona,  though  the  celebrated  temple  may  per- 
haps have  been  in  a  dift'erent  situation. 
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Topography  of  the  district  of  loannina — Lakes  of  loannina  and 
Lapsista,  and  tlie  intermt'diate  marsh — Katavothra— Citadel 
— City — Population  —  Houses  —  Schools  — Litharitza,  and 
other  palaces  of  Aly  Pasha — The  island — Productions  of  the 
lake — Scenery — Climate — Population  and  villages  of  the  dis- 
trict— On  the  site  of  Dodona — Testimony  of  Homer — Rela- 
tive situations  of  Molossis,  Thesprolia,  and  the  Dodancra — 
Evidence  of  the  site  of  Dodona,  from  Dionysius,  Pindar, 
Polybius,  Hesiod,  and  others— Objections  to  other  situations 
in  Epirus — Adjustment  of  the  Epirote  tribes  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Dodona  having  been  near  lodnnina — Site  of  the  Dodo- 
ncean  temple — History  of  Dodona  and  of  loannina. 

loANNiNA,  July,  1809. — la  'Iwkvviva,  as  the  name 
of  this  city  occurs  in  the  Byzantine  history, 
and  is  still  written  by  ecclesiastics,  is  corrupted 
in  the  vulgar  idiom  to  'lawira,  'laviva,  Tiaviva,  or 
more  frequently  Fiawivn,  from  whence  the  Italian 
form  Giannina.  The  ordinary  pronunciation  con- 
forms to  the  vulgar  spelling,  and  may  be  nearly 
represented  in  English  by  Yannina  ;  but  the  better 
educated  not  only  adhere  to  the  orthograpliy  de- 
rived from  the  name  'lwa'vv»>c,  but  preserve  also 
the  sound  of  the  omega  in  vocal  utterance. 

The  valley  of  loannina  is  twenty  miles  in  length 
'■-om  north  to  south,  with  a  breadth  of  seven  in  the 
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broadest  part,  which  is  about  two  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  city.  It  is  one  of  those  interior 
basins  not  uncommon  in  the  limestone  formation 
of  Greece,  which  are  so  completely  surrounded  by 
mountains  that  the  superfluous  waters  have  no 
efflu.v  but  through  the  mountains  themselves.  To 
this  obstruction  we  may  attribute  the  existence  of 
the  two  lakes  of  Lapsista  and  loannina,  with  the 
intermediate  marshes  which  unite  them.  From 
the  eastern  margin  of  these  waters  the  mountain 
Mitzikeli '  rises  with  such  a  degree  of  steepness, 
and  so  near  to  the  city,  that  it  cannot  but  have  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  climate  of  loannina  : 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain  above 
tlie  lake  is  about  2500  feet,  the  summit  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  citadel  is  not  more  than 
6000  yards  in  a  direct  line  from  it ;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  lake  in  the  same  part  may  be  com- 
puted at  a  fourth  of  that  distance.  A  prolongation 
of  Mitzikeli  at  a  lower  elevation,  but  sufficiently 
separated  from  it  by  a  hollow  which  gives  passage 
to  the  road  into  Thessali/  by  Metzovo,  is  named 
Dhrysko  Anglicc  Oakley.  This  ridge  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  southern  part  of  the  basin  of 
loannina  to  the  east,  and  separates  it  from  the 
narrow  vale  of  the  Arta  or  Arackthtis. 

To  the  west  and  south  the  basin  of  loannina  is 
inclosed  by  the  chain  of  rocky  heights  which  I 
have  before  described  as  separated  from  Mount 


'  Bishop  Mclctius,  who  was  Mtr^u-iXt  is  nearer  the  real 
a  native  of  loannina,  writes  sound,  which  in  vulgar  utter- 
Ihc    name    Moi/r^ov«Xi  ;    but      nncc  is  Mitjkeli,  or  Mitjkcl. 
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Olytzika  '  by  a  valley  watered  by  a  branch  of  the 
Kalaina,  which  falls  into  that  river  at  Suli  of 
Kurenda.  A  continuation  of  tliese  hills  closes  the 
basin  of  luaunina  to  the  north-westward,  and  em- 
bracing the  lake  of  Lapsista,  there  unites  with  the 
roots  of  the  northern  end  of  Mitzikeli.  At  the 
southern  extremity  the  basin  is  inclosed  by  the 
meeting  of  Mount  Dhrysko  with  some  heights 
connecting  it  with  a  long,  bare,  and  lofty  ridge, 
which,  under  the  names  of  Xerovuni  in  the  north 
and  Kilberini  in  the  south,  extends  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arta.  Between  this  ridge  and  a 
southerly  prolongation  of  01}'tzika  is  the  long 
pasa  which  leads  from  the  Ambracian  Gulf  into 
the  plain  of  lounnina,  and  which  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  great  natural  communications 
leading  from  the  western  coast  into  the  interior  of 
Greece. 

The  valley  of  loannina  is  divided  longitudinally 


*  This  is  obviously  a  Scla- 
vonic name,  being  the  same  as 
that  of  more  than  one  place  in 
Poland.  The  other  principal 
summits  around  loannina,  on 
the  contrary,  seem  to  be  of 
Greek  derivation.  Kakard- 
hista  evidently  so — Tjumerka 
perhaps  from  KovfiipKi,  a  Ro- 
maic word,  signifying  a  place 
of  toll,  which  may  formerly 
have  existed  on  a  pass  leading 
over  this  great  ridge  from  the 
vale  of  the  Araclithus  into  that 
of  the  Achelous.  As  fiiaov, 
the   middle,    or  (liaa    amidst. 


often  enter  into  the  composition 
of  modem  Greek  words,  and  tz 
a  combination  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  being  a  com- 
mon corruption  of  sound  in 
countries  which  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Sclavonic  race, 
Metzovo  is  probably  a  modifi- 
cation of  fiiau-ftovvov,  and 
Mitzekcli  may  have  been 
compounded  from  fiiaa  rci 
KiWtia,  as  having  formerly 
abounded  in  ascetic  retreats 
belonging  to  a  monastery 
which  still  exists  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain. 
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by  a  low  ridge.  The  western  portion  consists  of  a 
dry,  stony,  and  not  very  fertile  soil,  btit  which 
produces  wheat,  barley,  millet,  maize,  and  vines. 
The  eastern  plain  is  occupied  entirely,  witli  the 
exception  of  a  branch  from  the  southern  extremity 
lying  between  the  hill  of  Kastritza  and  Mount 
Dhrysko,  by  the  two  lakes,  the  intermediate 
marsh,  and  the  meadows,  which  border  their 
whole  extent,  and  tlie  breadth  of  whicli  is  much 
increased  in  the  summer  by  the  retreat  of  tlie 
waters.  Near  the  city  and  a  few  villages  arc- 
gardens  and  fields  of  maize ;  all  the  remainder 
18  an  uninclosed  plain  of  pasture. 

Although  at  first  sight  there  is  no  appearance 
of  any  efflux  from  the  lakes,  nor  consequently  any 
outlet  whatever  for  the  waters  which  descend  from 
the  surrounding  mountains  into  the  valley,  upon 
minuter  examination  it  is  discovered  that  each 
lake  has  a  katavothra  or  cavity  in  the  rocks  at  its 
extremity,  through  wliich  a  subterraneous  current 
finds  its  way.  The  northern  lake,  commonly 
called  that  of  Lapsista  from  a  small  village  near 
its  margin,  almost  fills  up  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  plain  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is  then  three 
or  four  miles  in  diameter,  but  in  summer  it  is 
often  reduced  to  less  than  half  tliese  dimensions. 
The  gradually  desiccated  ground  then  furnishes 
an  excellent  field  for  the  growth  of  maize,  and  a 
stream  is  traced  flowing  from  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  lake  into  a  channel  under  the 
rocks  in  the  direction  of  the  copious  sources  which 
have  been  bel'ore  nientioneil  as  bnrstiiiy;  from  the 
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side  of  the  hill  of  Velitzista,  and  as  descending 
from  thence  to  the  Kalama. 

The  lake  of  loanaina  is  between  six  and  seven 
miles  in  length  from  the  hill  of  Kastritza  at  the 
southern  extremity  to  the  village  of  Perama,  near 
which  begins  the  narrow  marshy  tract,  five  miles 
in  length,  which  connects  it  with  the  lake  of  Lap- 
sista.  The  breadth  of  the  lake  varies  from  about 
three  miles  at  the  southern  extremity  to  less  than 
one  opposite  to  the  kastro  or  citadel  of  loannina', 
a  little  to  the  southward  of  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  channels  by  the  nisi  or  island '.  As  the  only 
waters  whicli  flow  into  this  lake  from  the  surround- 
ing country  are  the  torrents  of  that  part  of  Mount 
Mitzikeli  which  overhangs  it,  together  with  those 
of  the  heights  of  St.  George  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  and  a  single  rivulet  from  the  plain  of  Bar- 
kumadhi  at  the  southern  extremity  :  its  principal 
supplies  are  evidently  derived  from  subterraneous 
contributions.  Many  of  these  sources  are  visible 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  along  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  particularly  opposite  to  the  island, 
at  some  very  copious  fountains  called  Krionero  ', 
or  the  cold  water.  Though  the  lake  in  calm  wea- 
ther  appears  motionless,  the  course  of  its  superficial 
waters  to  the  south  is  easily  perceived  in  tlie  chan- 
nel between  the  island  and  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, from  whence  it  may  be  traced  by  means  of 
floating  bodies  moving  very  slowly   towards   the 


'  TO  KdoTpov. 
'  TO  Nrjff/. 


'  KpioKipdr. 
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foot  of  the  hill  of  Kastritza,  where  it  enters  many 
small  katavothra  in  the  rocks  below  the  causeway 
on  the  road  from  loannina  to  Dhryako,  The  ex- 
istence as  well  of  the  current  in  the  lake  as  of  the 
subterraneous  discharge,  is  so  well  known  at  loan- 
nina, that  the  channel  to  the  eastward  of  tlie  island 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trokhotos ',  and  the 
subterraneous  channels  of  Kastritza,  by  that  of 
the  khoneftres'  or  digesters,  though  the  com- 
mon Greek  word  katavothra^  is  also  applied  to 
them. 

It  would  require  some  very  exact  observations 
and  experiments  to  ascertain  the  course  and  emis- 
sory  of  this  subterraneous  stream.  It  may  possibly 
join  the  Arachthm  iu  the  neighbouring  part  of  its 
course ;  but  a  persuasion  prevails  both  at  Arta  and 
loannina  that  it  issues  at  those  copious  sources 
which  1  have  described  at  the  pass  of  Khanopulo 
near  Arta,  on  the  road  from  thence  to  loannina; 
and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  in 
an  intermediate  position  of  a  succession  of  deep  un- 
failing pools  of  water  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
plain  of  loannina,  which  receive  the  torrents  of  the 
surrounding  mountains  witliout  overflowing.  These 
ponds,  therefore,  probably  discharge  a  portion  of 
their  waters  into  the  subterraneous  channel  which 
commences  at  the  khoneftres. 

From  the  silence  of  ancient  authors  with  re- 
gard to  the  two  lakes  of  the  valley  of  loannina,  or 
the  single  lake  of  fifteen  miles  in   length,  as  it 


'  Tpoxoroc,  from  T(i«xw, 
at  xw>'(vr^f)<t. 


*  rn  Karn/}<>0|ia. 
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may  justly  be  described,  an  opinion  may  possibly 
arise  that  it  had  no  existence  in  the  time  of 
those  writers,  but  has  been  formed  by  the  ob- 
struction of  the  subterraneous  channels,  of  which 
that  branching  from  the  southern  lake  being,  if  we 
suppose  its  exit  to  be  at  Khanopulo,  thirty-five 
miles  in  length  in  a  direct  line,  seems  peculiarly 
liable  to  such  an  accident  in  a  country  very  subject 
to  earthquakes.  The  depth  of  water,  however,  in 
the  lake,  particularly  between  the  citadel  of  loiin- 
nina  and  the  island,  where  it  is  never  less  than 
thirty  feet,  will  hardly  admit  of  the  supposition 
that  there  has  not  always  been  a  considerable  body 
of  water  iu  the  centre,  maintained  by  the  streams 
which  issue  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Mitzikeli, 
added  to  the  torrents  which  in  this,  the  most  rainy 
climate  in  Greece,  pour  plentifully  into  it  from  the 
vast  slope  of  the  mountain. 

The  two  highest  summits  of  the  low  longitudinal 
ridge  which  separates  the  eastern  from  the  western 
division  of  the  plain  of  loannina,  are  the  hill  of 
Paleo-Gardhiki,  near  its  northern  extremity,  one 
mile  soutii  of  Lapsista,  and  that  of  St.  George 
which  rises  immediately  above  loannina.  The 
former  is  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  the  latter  much  less  lofty. 
The  city  occupies  the  eastern  face  of  the  hill  of  St. 
George,  together  with  a  narrow  level  lying  between 
it  and  the  edge  of  the  lake,  where  a  promontory  of 
a  quadrangular  form  advances  500  yards  into  the 
lake,  and  widens  to  about  600  yards  at  its  eastern 
or  exterior  side,  where  it  consists  of  an  abrupt  rock 
higher  at  the  two  angles  than  in  the  intermediate 
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]>art,  and  at  those  two  points  risinG^  to  about  sixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  vk'ater.  This  promontory, 
which  forms  thcKaarpov  or  citadel,  is  insulated  arti- 
ficially by  a  wet  ditch  across  the  isthmus,  within 
which  it  is  protected  by  a  lofty  rampart  armed  with 
cannon,  and  having  a  single  gate  in  the  middle. 
The  other  sides  of  the  citadel  are  defended  by 
high  walls,  in  the  few  points  which  admit  of 
access  from  the  lake  ;  and  where  the  shore  is  most 
precipitous,  by  strong  substructions  upon  which 
various  buildings  are  erected  The  entire  southern 
shore  of  the  peninsula  is  thus  occupied  by  the 
harem  of  the  great  palace  of  Aly  Pasha,  termi- 
nating at  the  south-eastern  cape  in  a  mosque  for 
the  use  of  his  household,  from  whence  a  covered 
descent  leads  to  a  kiosk  built  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. A  long  narrow  court  separates  the  harem 
from  the  public  apartments  :  these  form  the  grand 
front  of  the  palace  which  faces  the  north,  and  oc- 
cupies, like  the  harem,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
promontor)'.  The  front  consists  of  a  main  body 
with  two  wings,  advancing  at  right  angles  to  the 
former.  As  in  Turkish  palaces  in  general,  the 
building  has  two  stories,  of  which  the  upper  only 
is  inhabited.  A  double  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre 
of  the  building  leads  up  from  the  court  into  a  wide 
gallery  which  communicates  with  the  state  apart- 
ments. 

A  great  part  of  the  remaining  space  in  the 
citadel  is  occupied  by  the  Jewii^h  quarter,  whifh 
stands  near  the  rampart   of  the   laud   front,   just 
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within  the  gate  '.  Of  these  houses  the  greater  part 
exhibit  a  picture  of  misery  not  to  be  exceeded  in 
any  part  of  Turkey,  many  families  living  all  the 
year  in  this  severe  climate  in  apartments  defended 
only  on  three  sides  from  the  open  air.  Beyond 
this  unclean  quarter,  the  northern  side  of  the 
citadel  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  official  buildings, 
among  which  is  the  fatal  prison  so  much  the  object 
of  horror  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
Greece,  aud  which  contains  at  present  250  per- 
sons, some  of  whom  have  been  two  or  three  years 
immured  here.  An  irregular  esplanade  between 
these  Ijuildings  and  the  palace  is  terminated  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  citadel  by  the  principal 
mosque,  surrounded  with  cypresses,  a  cemetery, 
and  a  small  range  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
imams,  with  a  portico  in  front  of  them.  This 
mosque,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  harem  at  the  south-eastern  angle, 
on  the  site  of  a  Greek  church,  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of  loilnnina,  and 
commands  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  in  Greece, 
rich  as  this  country  is  in  the  sublime  and  pic- 
turesque. A  drawbridge  leads  out  of  the  gate  of  the 
citadel  over  a  small  esplanade,  which  is  the  ordinary 


'  It  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  Turks  to  allow  Jews  to  oc- 
cupy their  fortresses.  This  is 
no  mark  of  respect,  because  a 
Jew  is  an  object  of  greater 
contempt  among  them  than  a 


Christian  ;  but  they  are  less 
hated  because  less  feared,  and 
receive  souje  favour  because 
the  Greek  Christians  are  knonii 
to  be  particularly  odious  (o 
them. 
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place  of  execution,  into  the  bazar.  This  is  an  ex- 
tensive quarter  in  the  centre  of  the  lowest  part  of 
the  town,  and  consists  of  several  narrow,  intricate, 
dirty,  ill-paved  streets,  occupied  entirely  by  shops. 
From  either  end  of  it  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
branches  a  street  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
Greeks,  and  which,  though  not  in  its  appearance 
of  misery  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Jews,  is 
the  abode  of  more  real  poverty.  All  the  better 
houses  of  the  town  are  towards  the  slope  of  the 
hill  of  St.  George. 

loannina  contains  about  lOOOMusulman  houses, 
2000  Greek,  and  200  Jewish.  The  Musulman 
families  are  not  more  numerous  than  the  houses, 
but  of  Greeks  there  are  supposed  to  be  near  3000 
families,  and  of  Jews  not  less  than  four  to  eacli 
house  upon  an  average.  The  Christians  have  six  or 
seven  churches  served  by  fifty  papadhes,  or  secular 
priests,  who  attend  also  to  the  private  religious  ob- 
servances of  the  Greek  families.  The  bishop  and 
the  priests  attached  to  the  metropolitan  church, 
are,  as  usual,  of  the  monastic  order.  There  are 
sixteen  mosques,  including  the  two  in  the  citadel, 
where  the  Jews  have  two  synagogues.  Since 
lounnina  has  been  the  residence  and  capital  of  Aly 
Pasha,  its  permanent  population  has  been  gradu- 
ally in  part  exchanged  for  that  of  a  more  transitory 
kind.  The  town  is  now  constantly  full  of  the 
natives  of  other  parts  of  Greece  and  Albania, 
attracted  here  by  the  affairs  or  the  expenditure 
arising  from  its  being  the  seat  of  government  of  a 
large  portion  of  Greece  and  Albania.    Many  fami- 
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of  the  country  are  forced  to 
aft  a  security  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
wtofcttt  Tf^  itT  he  in  the  Vezir's  employment 
or  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions. 
VotlMliold  establishment  and  troops  of  the 
\  ciir  and  hi«  sons,  together  with  the  Albanian 
toMiery,  who  are  constantly  here  in  their  passage 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  increase 
tl»e  moveable  population,  but  probably  have  not 
ntucti  augmented  the  whole  amount  beyond  that 
which  loannina  contained  fifty  years  ago,  as  many 
of  the  old  families,  both  Greek  and  Turkish,  have 
removed  elsewhere  to  avoid  the  perils  and  extor- 
tion of  the  present  government,  and  particularly 
the  inconvenience  of  lodging  Albanians,  from 
which  the  Turkish  houses  are  not  exempt. 

Some  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  houses  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town  are  among  the  best  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  provincial  towns  of  European 
Turkey,  though  their  external  appearance  gives 
little  indication  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  custom 
M'hich  prevails  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  opulence,  of  having 
few  windows  towards  the  street,  and  of  guarding 
them  with  iron  bars  of  the  rudest  workman- 
ship. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  house  which  I  occupy 
will  render  the  description  of  it  more  intelligible. 
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1.  Outer  court. 

2.  2.  Chambers  on  a  level 
with  it. 

3.  MiddJc  court. 

4.  Stairs  and  priocipal  gal- 
lery. 

5.  Chamber  of  reception  of 
tlie  master. 


6,  Inner  court. 

7,  7,  7,  7.  Apartments   of 
the  liorem. 

8,  Kitchen. 

9,  9,    9.    Galleries    of    the 
harem. 

10,  10.  Streets. 


This  house  was  built  by  a  Turkish  bey,  upon  whose 
demise  without  heirs,  or  at  least  without  any  whose 
claims  the  Vezir  thought  proper  to  admit,  it  was 
seized  upon  by  his  Highness.  It  is  situated  at  the 
angle  of  two  streets,  covers  a  scjuare  of  about  100 
feet  the  side,  and  consists,  as  usual,  of  two  stories, 
of  which  the  upper  only  is  inhabited  by  the  family. 
The  house  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
the  inner  was  the  harem  :  in  the  middle  the  master 
received  and  entertained  visitors,   and   the  outer 
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served  for  persous  in  waiting  and  their  liorses,  or  for 
strangers,  who  were  not  admitted  any  further  into 
the  house.  In  each  division  is  a  court  open  to  the 
sky.  A  wide  gate,  very  near  the  angle  of  the  two 
streets,  sufficient  for  the  admission  of  wheel-car- 
riages, but  used  only  for  horses,  there  being  not 
even  a  cart  like  those  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  of 
loannina,  leads  into  the  outer  court,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  two  small  chambers  on  a  level  with  the 
court ;  these  served  to  lodge  strangers  and  persons 
who  came  to  the  Bey  from  the  country  on  business. 
A  second  wide  gate  leads  into  the  middle  court,  and 
opposite  to  it  is  a  flight  of  steps,  which  is  open 
laterally  to  the  court,  but  is  protected  by  a  roof  and 
ascends  into  the  principal  gallery.  These  steps  are 
the  only  stairs  in  the  house,  except  a  sort  of  ladder, 
from  the  third  court  into  the  gallery  of  the  harem. 
The  middle  court  is  paved  with  stone  ;  the  two 
others  covered  only  with  coarse  gravel.  Accord- 
ing to  Turkish  custom,  persons  of  superior  or  equal 
rank  to  the  Bey  rode  up  to  the  steps  across  the 
middle  court,  after  which  their  horses  were  led 
back  to  the  outer  ;  but  inferiors  entered  the  middle 
court  on  foot.  The  gallery,  which  is  about  fifty 
feet  by  twelve,  and  forms  an  agreeable  apartment 
in  summer,  opens  at  the  end,  to  the  right,  into  the 
chamber  of  reception,  and  leads,  at  the  same  ex- 
tremity, by  a  passage  at  right  angles  to  the  great 
gallery,  into  two  smaller  ones  looking  down  upon 
the  third  court  and  leading  into  the  apartments 
of  the  harem.  The  pavement  of  the  middle 
court  extends  under  the  chamber  of  reception ; 
this  in  summer  is  the  only  place  of  refuge  from 
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the  heat,  which,  when  no  clouds  intervene,  com- 
pletely penetrates,  by  the  hour  of  two  in  the  after- 
noon, all  the  upper  apartments,  which  have  no- 
thing above  a  slight  ceiling  but  a  roof  of  concave 
tiles ;  so  that  towards  the  evening  every  part  of 
the  house  is  intolerably  hot,  and  more  than  half 
the  night  is  required  to  restore  it  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  Such  a  flimsy  con- 
struction is  of  course  equally  incapable  of  keep- 
ing out  the  cold  in  winter,  against  which  there  is 
no  complete  protection  in  such  dwellings  but  a 
clothing  of  fur.  A  shed  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
court,  opposite  to  the  chamber  of  reception,  is 
one  of  the  stables :  the  other  is  below  the  gal- 
lery of  the  smaller  apartments  of  the  harem; 
both  are  open  towards  the  respective  courts,  and 
here  the  horses  stand  on  the  bare  stone  pave- 
ment without  any  litter,  and  are  watered  only  in 
the  evening,  after  which  their  barley  is  given.  In- 
stead of  the  chopped  straw,  which  is  the  common 
food  of  horses  in  Turkey  during  the  day,  hay  is 
here  substituted,  and  the  quantity  of  barley  at  night 
is  smaller. 

No  windows  in  the  house  look  to  the  street, 
except  those  of  the  two  rooms  on  a  level  with  the 
outer  court,  together  with  a  single  window  in  one 
corner  of  the  principal  apartment  of  the  harem, 
which  is  closely  latticed,  but  projects  from  the  wall 
80  as  to  afford  a  view  of  the  street  in  either  direc- 
tion. A  dim  light,  however,  is  derived  from  the 
street  in  the  two  principal  apartments  by  means  of 
small  fixed  paues  of  stained  glass  not  far  below  the 
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ceiling.  These,  with  the  painted  ceilings  and 
wainscots,  some  parts  of  which  are  very  gaudy, 
are  the  only  decorations  in  the  house.  All  these 
windows  look  into  the  courts,  and  are  closed  with 
wooden  shutters  within  which  are  bars  of  iron. 
In  general,  the  better  houses  of  loannina  have 
an  inner  window-frame  behind  the  bars,  containing 
small  panes  of  a  very  bad  kind  of  glass  brought 
from  the  Adriatic ;  this  addition,  which  is  seldom 
seen  in  Asiatic  Turkey  or  the  warmer  climates  of 
Greece,  is  here  rendered  necessary  by  the  long 
winter  and  the  rudeness  of  the  climate  in  every 
season. 

The  best  Greek  houses  diflFer  not  much  in  plan 
from  the  Turkish  just  described ;  but  they  are 
rather  more  comfortable,  partly  because  the 
Greeks,  especially  the  travelled  merchants,  have 
acquired  some  of  the  feelings  of  civilized  Europe 
in  this  respect,  and  partly  from  the  difference 
which  is  produced  in  the  distribution  and  economy 
of  the  family,  from  tlie  women  not  being  so  much 
concealed.  There  is  seldom  more  than  one  court, 
and  a  small  one  perhaps  at  the  back  of  the  house  ; 
but  the  court  is  more  spacious,  with  a  wider  and 
more  ostentatious  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  larger 
wooden  gallery  into  which  all  the  principal  apart- 
ments open.  The  gallery  is  supported  by  an  arcade 
of  stone  continued  perhaps  along  the  side  of  the 
yard,  in  which  is  the  gate  leading  into  the  street. 
A  small  garden  sometimes  occupies  one  side  of  the 
court,  and  at  the  end  of  the  capacious  gallery  there 
is  generally  a  raised  kiosk.  The  gallery  and  kiosk 
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•re  the  usual  residence  of  the  family  in  summer  ; 
and  here  some  of  the  men  generally  pass  the  night 
in  that  season.  As  usual  both  in  Greek  and  Turkish 
houses,  the  sofa  is  the  only  furniture  in  sight,  the 
bedding  which  is  spread  upon  the  sofa  at  night 
being  deposited  in  closets  on  the  sides  of  the 
chambers,  and  the  small  table  with  the  round 
metal  tray,  which  forms  the  only  apparatus  for 
meals,  being  put  aside  also  when  not  in  immediate 
use.  In  these  respects  Greek  customs  arc  nearly 
the  same  at  loannina  as  in  other  parts  of  Tur- 
key, though  in  some  houses  a  table  and  chairs 
of  European  form  are  to  be  found,  and  Venetian 
or  German  mirrors  are  commonly  suspended  on 
the  walls.  In  one  or  more  of  the  rooms  hangs 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  wit!)  a  lamp  perpetually 
burning  before  it  ;  and  generally  that  of  the 
saint  whose  name  is  borne  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  or  who,  for  some  reason,  is  a  favourite. 
Some  of  these  pictures  are  covered  (e.\cept  the 
face)  with  silver,  like  those  iu  the  churches.  All 
the  houses  of  louunina  are  constructed  in  the 
lower  story  of  small  stones  rudely  squared  and  very 
ill  cemented  ;  the  upper  apartments  are  in  general 
of  wood.  Every  large  house  is  furnished  with  a 
well,  affording,  at  no  great  depth,  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  water,  which  is  very  cold  even 
in  the  midst  of  summer.  But  loaunina  is  otherwise 
well  situated  to  afford  the  luxury  of  cool  liquors — 
Mitzikeli  and  Oljtzika  supplying  snow  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  the  mountain  of  Syrako  to 
the  latest  period. 

The  domestic  manners   of  the  Greeks  of  loan- 
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uina  have  in  general  been  very  little  affected  by 
the  long  residence  of  many  of  the  merchants  in 
foreign  countries,  and,  as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
seem  not  to  have  undergone  any  great  alteration 
since  the  time  of  Homer.  That  they  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  Turks,  except  in  those 
points  in  which  their  respective  religions  have 
drawn  a  line,  or  given  rise  to  a  difference,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  tincture  of  Oriental  customs, 
which  is  traceable  in  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  Greeks  of  every  age,  arising  from  their  posi- 
tion on  the  borders  of  the  eastern  world.  But 
though  the  resemblance  may  thus  partly  be  traced 
to  a  common  origin,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  Turkish 
customs  have  probably  been  adopted  by  the  Turks 
in  the  progress  of  their  conquest  of  Asiatic  and 
European  Greece,  during  which  they  gradually 
exchanged  the  rude  and  simple  habitudes  of  Tar- 
tary  for  the  refinement  and  luxuries  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire. 

The  Greek  women  of  loannina  are  as  unedu- 
cated as  the  Turkish,  and  are  held  in  that  degree 
of  subserviency  which  is  their  common  lot  through- 
out Greece,  and  which  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
their  ordinary  condition  among  the  ancients. 
Little  respect  is  paid  to  age,  especially  when  the 
parents,  as  often  happens,  are  in  part  maintained 
by  their  children,  and  live  in  the  same  house. 
Girls  are  never  married  without  a  jiortion  ;  to  pro- 
vide for  which,  and  to  make  a  suitable  alliance  for 
their  daughters  is  the  most  anxious  care  of  the 
parents,  and  is  generally  done  without  consulting 
the  girl,  or  even  allowing  her  to  see  her  future 
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lord  and  master.  Brothers  often  supply  tlioir 
sisters  with  portions ;  and  it  is  even  common 
among  the  young  Greeks  to  refrain  from  taking  a 
wife  themselves  until  their  sisters  are  married. 
Young  women  seldom  or  never  go  out  of  the  house 
before  marriage,  except  to  church,  which  is  gene- 
rally in  the  night.  When  they  begin  to  visit,  it  is 
considered  that  themselves  and  parents  have  given 
up  all  Iiope  of  matrimony  ;  but  they  are  the  more 
unwilling  to  come  to  this  determination,  as  parents, 
aided  by  the  custom  of  seclusion,  sometimes  suc- 
ceed in  concealing  the  age  of  their  daughters. 
From  such  manners  naturally  arise  ignorance,  in- 
elegance, and  an  early  decay  of  beauty.  The 
walk  of  the  women  is  particularly  uncouth,  not  so 
much  caused  by  their  confinement  or  their  dress  as 
by  a  persuasion  prevailing  among  all  but  the  pea- 
santry, who  walk  as  nature  has  taught  tliem,  that 
a  rolling,  waddling  gait,  is  a  proof  of  refinement  ; 
so  that  it  is  a  compliment  to  tell  a  lady  that  she 
walks  like  a  goose  '.  The  common  employment 
of  the  women,  besides  the  usual  domestic  occupa- 
tions, are  the  embroidery  of  coarse  German  mus- 
lins, in  imitation  of  those  of  Constantinople. 


'  Tliis   is   not   peculiar   to   EpiruH. 
Athenian  love-song : — 


The   following   is  an 


Na  \nfiiiKbiyay  rrf  f^vva, 
Na  ftXiiru  rijv  "AOr/ra*-, 
Na  fiKiirw  riiv  aydxtiv  fiov 
Hov  VopxartT  adv  X^vn. 

Levelled  lie  the  mountains,   that  I  may  see  Athens  ; 
nmy  sec  my  love,  who  walks  about  like  a  goose. 

t2 


that 
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One  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  loannina  is  its  two 
colleges  for  education,  and  the  libraries  belonging 
to  them.  There  is  a  collection  of  books  also  at  the 
metropolitan  church,  but  the  Fathers  and  the  By- 
zantine history  are  almost  the  only  works  which  the 
kalogheri  have  to  boast  of.  At  the  head  of  the  old 
school,  the  origin  of  which  is  beyond  tradition,  is 
Cosma  Balano,  a  very  respectable  old  man,  whose 
fatlier  was  master  before  him.  In  this  establish- 
ment, which  lately  has  derived  its  chief  support 
from  the  Zosimadhes,  grammar  and  the  usual 
Hellenic  authors  are  taught,  as  in  many  of  the 
schools  of  Greece.  In  the  other,  100  scholars 
are  instructed  in  Greek,  history,  geography,  and 
philosophy.  The  latter  college  was  founded  by 
Pikrozoi,  a  native  merchant,  who  bequeathed  800 
purses,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  other 
donations,  affords  a  salary  of  2000  piastres  to  the 
apyjicidaoKaXoii  Athanasius  Psalidha,  besides  support- 
ing two  assistants,  and  giving  a  small  yearly  dona- 
tion to  each  scholar.  The  same  Pikrozoi  built  a 
church  and  hospital  at  loanuina.  The  total  of 
the  Siaipopov,  or  annual  interest  of  the  funds  of  the 
two  schools,  is  now  GO  purses.  Besides  these  are 
several  small  grammar  schools,  kept  by  individuals 
generally  of  the  secular  priesthood,  whose  acquire- 
ments do  not  e.\tend  brvond  the  Hellenic  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  In  the  midst  of  summer  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  sec  one  of  these  teachers  seated  under 
a  tree  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  surrounded  by 
thirty  or  forty  scholars.  They  receive  gencnilly  a 
piastre  a  week  from  the  poorest  of  their  scholars. 

**  ^1  said  that  one  of  the   most   cSicient   in- 
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struineiits  in  persuading'  tlio  Grctks  to  establish 
schools  as  tli(^  best  mode  of  improving  the  nation, 
was  a  monk  of  Apokuro  named  Kosma,  who  during 
eight  years  travelled  over  the  country  as  a  preacher, 
and  made  this  subject  a  principal  theme  of  his  dis- 
courses. He  was  in  other  respects  also  a  reformer, 
as  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  women  of  Zagori 
to  lay  aside  a  great  shapeless  head-dress,  similar 
to  those  of  some  of  the  jEgaian  islands,  for  a  simple 
kerchief.  He  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal,  having 
been  put  to  death  in  1780  by  Kurt  Pasha. 

It  is  probably  rather  a  consequence  of  the 
Vezir's  indifference  to  the  distant  consequences 
of  his  measures,  and  with  a  view  to  some  supposed 
immediate  advantage,  than  with  any  better  feeling, 
that  he  has  always  encouraged  education  among 
the  Greeks.  He  frequently  recommends  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  bishops,  the  generality  of  whom 
thinking  only  of  accumulation  and  acting  exactly 
like  Turks  in  office,  are  too  much  disposed  to 
neglect  it.  To  the  old  schoolmaster,  Balano,  he 
often  holds  the  same  language,  exhorting  him  to 
instruct  the  youth  committed  to  his  care  with 
diligence,  to  give  them  a  good  example,  and 
never  to  entertain  any  doubts  of  receiving  his 
countenance  and  protection.  His  oppression  is 
light  upon  mouasleries  conqiared  with  that  which 
he  exercises  upon  villages  and  individuals,  and 
he  has  lately  in  particular  favoured  the  monastery 
of  St.  Naouni,  between  Korytza  and  'Aklirida. 
Not  that  he  is  ever  at  any  personal  expence  on 
these  occasions  :  for  example,  when  a  rock  not 
long    ago,     fell    upon    the    convent   of    St.   Pan- 
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deleimona,  in  the  island  of  the  lake  of  loannina, 
he  ordered  the  expence  of  the  repairs  to  be  de- 
frayed hy  an  assessment  upon  some  of  the  chief 
Greeks  of  loannina;  and  Kyr  D.  A.  the  most 
*  eminent  merchant  here,  having  recently  given 
him  some  cause  of  discontent,  became  the  prin- 
cipal sufferer  by  the  fall  of  the  rock. 

The  Greek  spoken  at  loannina  is  of  a  more 
polished  kind  than  is  usually  heard  in  any  part  of 
Greece  Proper ;  its  phrases  are  more  Hellenic, 
and  its  construction  more  grammatical.  This  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  schools  long  esta- 
blished here,  and  of  the  residence  of  many  mer- 
chants, and  others  who  have  travelled  or  dwelt 
in  civilized  Europe.  The  observation  applies 
however  to  the  Greeks  alone.  Among  the  Turks 
and  Musulman  Albanians  every  tenth  word 
of  the  Greek  which  they  speak  is  Turkish,  and 
this  among  the  native  Mahometans  is  often  all 
the  Turkish  they  know.  In  Epirns,  as  in  every 
other  part  of  Greece,  some  words  remain  in  use 
among  the  vulgar,  which  though  not  employed 
elsewhere,  nor  even  entering  into  the  more  po- 
lished language  of  the  better  classes  on  the  spot, 
are  of  pure  Hellenic  derivation  ;  they  may  not  be 
found  perhaps  in  any  extant  ancient  author,  but 
have  been  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
every  country  ancient  forms  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  rustics  which  have  long  been  obsolete 
in  citieB.  Among  those  in  the  district  of  loan- 
nina may  be  mentioned  rpo^oToc,  the  current,  or 
narrow  part  of  the  lake.  oKiaimv,  the  broad  straw 
)rn   by  the  peasants  in  time  of  harvest,    but 
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which  tlie  fishermen  of  the  lake,  who  wear  tlie 
same  kind  of  covering,  call  from  its  material  »co- 

Xafiia.        The    words    avrXCJ,    avrX'ta,    rpoTrwrripi,    are 

employed  by  the  fishermen  of  the  lake  as  well  as 
by  the  seamen  of  the  ^gcean.  In  Zagori,  Bvpa 
is  used  for  door,  not  Tropra,  which  is  the  com- 
mon word  in  every  part  of  Greece ;  TpoaOttXatut 
is  employed  in  the  same  district  when  a  Iamb 
is  put  to  a  ewe  that  is  not  its  mother ;  kotc 
OpohOnKov  ra  opviflia,  the  fowls  are  disturbed,  is 
another  Zagorite  expression.  The  long  residence 
of  the  Sclavonic  race  in  this  part  of  Greece  has 
however  left  its  traces  iu  the  dialect,  but  still  more 
perhaps  in  the  names  of  places,  and  in  the  ter- 
mination and  mode  of  pronouncing  those  which 
are  of  Greek  derivation.  Many  Italian  words 
have  also  been  introduced  into  the  vernacular 
tongue  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  by 
means  of  the  commerce  of  loaunina  with  Italy. 

The  appearance  of  loanuina  has  been  greatly 
improved,  since  I  was  here  in  the  year  1805,  by 
the  large  serai,  which  the  Vezir  has  erected  upon 
the  hill  of  Litharitza,  according  to  the  intention 
which  he  then  communicated  to  me.  In  its  form 
and  decorations  it  is  preferable  to  any  other  of  his 
Highness '9  buildings,  and  though  not  so  spacious 
as  the  Sultan's  palaces  on  the  Bosphorus,  deserves 
still  greater  admiration  iu  respect  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Standing  upon  the  summit  of  a  fortress 
which  now  incloses  the  hill  of  Litharitza,  it  forms 
by  its  light  Chinese  architecture  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  solid  plainness  of  the  basis  on  which 
it  rests.     The   [)arapets  of  the  fortress  are  armed 
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with  cannon,  and  the  lower  part  of  it  consists  of 
casemated  apartments,  so  that  it  may  stand  a 
siege  after  all  the  upper  structure  is  destroyed. 
Another  building  with  which  Aly  has  adorned 
loannina,  though  not  adding  like  Litharitza  new 
embellishnient  to  the  beautiful  scenery,  because  it 
is  concealed  by  trees,  is  a  large  kiosk  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  rude  park  or  garden  in  the  northern 
suburb  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  St.  George, 
where  he  has  built  also  a  small  palace,  and  keeps 
some  deer,  a  lion,  and  other  wild  animals.  The 
Kiosk  is  a  circle  having  a  diameter  of  about  250 
feet,  the  central  lialf  of  which  is  paved  with  mar- 
ble, and  consists  in  thi^  middle,  as  usual  in  Turkish 
kiosks,  of  a  basin  of  water.  In  the  centre  is  a 
rude  model  of  a  fortress  mounted  with  cannon, 
which  when  the  fountain  is  at  work  spout  forth 
water,  and  are  answered  by  a  similar  discharge 
from  besiegiiuj  cannon  round  the  edge  of  the  basin. 
If  instead  of  this  silly  bauble  in  the  childish  taste 
of  the  Turks,  there  had  been  some  more  simple 
and  elegant  fountain,  the  building  would  have 
been  as  perfect  a  work  of  its  kind  as  can  be  con- 
ceived. As  it  is,  1  doubt  whether  the  Sultan 
himself  possesses  any  kiosk  more  elegant,  or 
more  agreeable  in  the  heat  of  summer.  The 
space  around  the  central  pavement  is  divided  into 
eight  parts.  One  of  these  is  an  entrance  hall,  op- 
posite to  wiiich,  in  a  corresponding  recess,  is  a 
narrow  staircase  and  an  exit  to  the  garden.  The 
stairs  lead  up  to  a  chamber  having  a  window  which 
looks  down  into  the  kiosk,  but  is  covered  with  a 
latt-  -'Ued  with  a  land.scape  in  such  a  manner 
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an  effectually  to  conceal  the  existence  of  the  win- 
dow from  those  in  the  kiosk.  It  is  of  course 
intended  for  any  of  his  women  whom  lie  may 
favour  by  bringiuy^  them  here,  and  who  may  from 
thence  see  and  hear  what  is  passing  below.  Of 
the  other  six  recesses,  the  two  opposite  ones  of 
which  the  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  two  first 
mentioned,  are  vacant  spaces  paved  with  marble. 
The  others  are  four  apartments  splendidly  fur- 
nished with  sofas  on  three  sides,  and  ou  the  fourth 
open  towards  the  fountain. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  fortress  of  Litharitza, 
on  an  eminence  almost  equally  high,  stands  the 
serai  of  Muklittir  Pashi'i,  and  to  the  southward  of 
it,  in  a  lower  situation,  that  of  Ve!)'  Pasha.  They 
are  both  on  the  edge  of  the  great  burying  ground, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  city,  and  not  far  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  These  houses  of  the  two 
sons  of  Aly  resemble  those  of  Turks  of  high  rank 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  except  that  the  fur- 
niture and  decorations  of  Vela's  are  a  little  more 
European  than  those  generally  seen  iu  Turkish 
palaces.  Mukhtar's,  on  the  contrary,  is  correctly 
in  the  Turkish  taste.  The  walls  display  in  several 
places,  both  within  and  without,  large  paintings 
in  their  hideous  style,  representing  actions  alluding 
to  Mukhtar's  several  qualities  of  governor,  land- 
holder, and  hunter ; — such  as  the  decapitation  of 
a  Greek,  the  operations  of  agriculture,  and  the 
sports  of  the  field.  Besides  the  serais  of  the  Kas- 
tro,  and  Litharitza,  and  the  garden  of  the  north- 
western suburb,  Aly  has  a  large  house  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake  ou  its  eastern  shore, 
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at  the  village  of  Perama,  where,  standing  on  a 
rocky  insulated  height  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mit- 
zikeli,  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  with 
the  mountains  towards  Arta  in  the  distance.  It  is 
particularly  agreeable  in  the  spring,  as  it  looks 
down,  in  an  opposite  direction,  upon  that  beautiful 
meadow  which  extends  from  Perama  as  far  as  the 
lake  of  Lapsista,  and  whicli  then,  free  iVom  in- 
undation, begins  to  be  clothed  with  herbage,  and 
a  profusion  of  gay  or  odoriferous  herbs. 

The  northern  and  western  sides  of  tlie  hill  of 
St.  George  are  covered  with  vineyards,  which  ex- 
tend also  into  the  plain.  Among  these  viueyards 
are  seen  the  remains  of  the  intrenchments  which 
were  thrown  up  in  the  year  1798-9,  when  all  the 
inhabitants,  without  exception,  were  forced  to 
work  with  the  shovel  or  basket.  The  bishop  and 
the  Pasha's  sons  were  required  to  set  the  example. 
The  iutrenchment  was  carried  in  a  semi-circle 
round  the  hill  of  St.  George,  terminating  at  either 
end  in  the  lake,  so  as  to  inclose  a  chapel  of  St. 
Nicolas  beyond  tlie  northern  suburb,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  suburb  on  the  south,  which  lies  be- 
yond tlie  burying-ground  on  the  road  to  Arta. 
The  entire  length  of  the  entrenchment  was  near 
five  miles. 

The  Nisi,  or  Island  of  loannina,  is  half  a 
mile  long  and  one-third  as  much  in  breadth.  It 
contains  a  house  for  the  Vezir,  five  small  monas- 
teries, and  a  village  of  100  houses,  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  who  pay  15,000  piastres  a  year  to  the 
Vezir  for  the  monopoly  of  the  fishery,  besides 
which  they  are  subject  to  the   kharatj,  and  to  a 
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fixed  contribution  of  fire-wood  for  the  use  of  the 
Serai.  The  village  is  situated  amidst  gardens  and 
plane-trees ;  and  the  neatness  of  the  cottages  is 
such  as  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  among  the 
lower  classes  of  loannina,  or  the  villages  of  its  dis- 
trict, or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  surrounding 
country,  except  among  the  Vlakhiotes  of  Mount 
Phidus.  The  women  spin  cotton,  and  soak  and 
bleach  the  cotton  cloths,  which  are  made  in  the 
city.  There  are  only  two  or  three  monks  in  the 
island,  the  monasteries  being  now  used  for  the 
lodging  of  prisoners  collected  from  every  part  of 
the  Vezir's  dominions.  As  the  confinement  in  the 
island,  compared  with  that  in  the  castle,  is  hc'alth 
and  liberty,  it  is  inflicted  only  for  offences  of  a 
lighter  kind,  or  upon  those  who  are  detained  as 
hostages  for  absent  relatives.  The  largest  monastery 
is  now  occupied  by  the  women  and  children  of  the 
Suliotes,  who  fled  to  the  Seven  Islands  when  Suli 
was  taken.  Among  them  is  a  daughter  of  Botzari, 
an  interesting  child  about  ten  years  of  age.  These 
poor  creatures  are  allowed  only  a  ration  of  koro- 
mdna,  and  for  the  rest  are  dependent  upon  charity. 
In  the  monastery  of  St.  Elias,  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  island,  the  wife  and  children  of  Zafiraki  of 
Niausta,  whom  1  knew  at  Saloniki,  have  been  con- 
fined for  the  last  four  years. 

The  commonest  fish  in  the  lake  are  carp  and  eels  ; 
but  there  are  also  pike,  perch,  and  tench,  and  a 
small  fry  called  rll^iai^,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
perch,  which  are  particularly  caught  in  the  Tro- 
khoto,  in  fine  nets  of  silk  made  for  the  purpose. 
Water  serpents  are  numerous,  and  may  very  com- 
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nioiily  be  seen  in  calm  warm  weather  swimming  on 
the  surface.  Their  haunts  are  along  the  margin  and 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mitzikeli,  where  I  have  often 
witnessed  them  suddenly  darting  upon  the  frogs, 
which  equally  abound  there  :  though  the  frog  died 
instantly,  I  could  never  perceive  that  the  serpent 
swallowed  it.  All  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake, 
particularly  northward  of  the  citadel  and  around 
the  edges,  abound  in  tall  reeds  and  rushes,  inter- 
mi.\ed  with  the  nymj)ha;a  both  with  the  yellow  and 
white  blossom  :  the  first  called  voiifapoy,  the  latter 
taftiraKt.  Among  the  rushes  the  most  common  is 
the  jraTripiov,  from  whence  to  iraTrvpia  is  the  term 
in  common  use  to  express  the  parts  of  the  lake 
overgrown  with  reeds  and  rushes.  The  papJTi 
has  a  single  round  stem  without  leaves,  often  ten 
feet  high,  of  a  bright  green,  soft,  and  tapering  to 
the  top,  where  it  ends  in  a  small  tuft.  It  is  full  of 
a  honey-combed  pith,  and  is  used  to  make  a  very 
useful  kind  of  mat  which  forms  the  ordinary  car- 
peting of  the  houses  of  loannina,  and  is  exported 
to  Corfu  and  other  places.  The  reeds  of  the  lake 
are  chiefly  used  for  roofing  the  inferior  class  of 
houses,  and  for  making  the  huts  and  siieds  of  the 
shepherds.  The  papjria  shelter  a  few  cormorants 
and  cranes,  and  an  immense  number  of  wild  ducks 
of  several  varieties.  Some  of  these  furnish  food  to 
the  birds  of  prey  of  the  kite  and  vulture  kind, 
which  build  on  Mount  Mitzikeli,  and  are  often 
seen  soaring  above  its  sides ;  but  the  great  body 
of  the  ducks  are  decimated  by  the  sportsmen  of 
loannina,  who  are  continually  following  them  in 
mouuxyla.     Passages  are  cut  through  the  papyria 
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for  this  purpose,  ami  the  pursuit  furnishes  sport 
occasioHally  to  the  Vezir,  and  still  oftener  to 
Mukhtsir  Pasha,  the  keenest  sportsman  of  tlie 
family,  and  who  allows  the  public  to  take  their 
pleasure  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  provided 
the  northern,  which  has  the  best  cover,  is  reserved 
for  himself.  When  the  Vezir  goes  forth  on  a  shoot- 
ing excursion,  the  lake  presents  a  most  animated 
scene  ;  every  boat  and  monoxylo  being  employed 
in  surrounding  the  papyria,  and  in  raising  the 
game  for  him,  while  every  gun  in  loanniua  is 
employed  in  bringing  down  the  birds. 

The  elevation  of  loanuina  above  the  sea,  pro- 
bably not  much  less  than  1000  feet,  its  inclosure 
of  mountains,  covered  for  more  than  half  the  year 
with  snow,  the  frequent  showers  which  refresh  it 
throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer,  added 
to  its  marshes  and  inundated  meadows,  give  it  an 
agricultural  character,  different  from  that  of  Greece 
in  general.  The  hay  harvest  in  particular  is  upon 
a  scale  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Between  the  middle  and  end  of  June, 
a  long  growth  of  grass,  covering  the  great  level 
which  borders  the  marshes  on  either  side  of  the 
city,  is  mowed,  dried,  and  carried  into  the  town, 
where  it  is  sold  for  five  piastres  a  horse-load, 
the  animal  being  loaded  to  the  utmost.  The 
hay  time  is  precisely  the  season  when  showers 
occur  almost  daily,  and  generally  fall  very  heavy. 
But  it  is  not  every  day  that  the  clouds,  which  are 
always  first  collected  upon  the  mountains,  dis- 
charge their  contents  so  low  as  loannina  ;  and  so 
powerful  is  the  sun  at  that  season,  that  a  single 
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ftMi^^^  ^uaattcaeut  to  reader  the  grass  dry  enough 
fyc  uttoyiag.  The  mowers  are  chiefly  from  the 
T(MBar»>kh\>na,  and  are  paid  100  paras  a  day, 
The  harvest  of  barlc}'  and  wheat  im- 
fcUows  that  of  hay,  and  is  generally 
by  the  middle  of  July.  In  this  fatiguing 
lou,  hazardous  to  the  health,  and  sometimes 
liutely  fatal  in  consequence  of  the  power  of 
lite  9UU,  field  labourers,  generally  satisfied  with 
S6  jmras  a  day,  receive  40  with  wine ;  many 
women  are  employed,  whose  hire  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  strongest  palikari.  The  tillage  is  negligent, 
the  grain  inferior  to  that  of  Thessaly  and  the 
Morea,  and  so  much  mixed  with  weeds,  that  the 
bread  made  from  it  is  often  unwholesome,  par- 
ticularly in  consequence  of  the  narcotic  effects  of 
the  well-known  loUiura  temulentura,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Tipa,  anciently  alpa.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
wheat  harvest  the  western  division  of  the  valley 
has  as  parched  an  appearance  as  any  plain  in 
Greece.  But  the  o\(>ima,  or  latter  harvest,  which 
consists  of  millet  and  maize,  soon  checjuers  the 
plain  with  green ;  and  by  the  time  these  are 
reaped  in  the  end  of  September,  the  rains  have 
already  refreshed  the  herbage.  The  edges  of  the 
marshes  and  the  heights  which  surround  the  basin 
of  loannina  on  every  side  supply  constant  pasture 
to  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Some  of  these  flocks 
belong  to  the  young  Pashas,  others  to  individuals 
of  loannina  ;  those  of  the  Vezir  himself,  esj)ecially 
his  sheep,  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  a 
greater  range  of  pasture.  The  shepherd  receives 
"u  his  employers  30  piastres  for  six  months'  care 
12 
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of  a  KowaSt  or  flt.K'k,  of  wliich  the  usual  number  ia 
200,  often  belonging  to  several  different  proprietors. 
Those  who  take  care  of  oxen  have  3^^  piastres  for 
six  months  for  each  pair,  besides  two  okes  of 
bread  per  diem  ;  all  the  herdsmen  receive  also  an 
allowance  of  vinegar  in  summer,  and  of  wine  in 
winter. 

The  climate  of  loannina  renders  it  more  subject 
to  the  diseases  of  Northern  than  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope. In  consequence  of  the  post  meridian  showers 
the  heat  is  seldom  very  oppressive  until  the  middle 
of  July,  and  the  air  is  sensibly  cooler  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  That  long  continuance  of 
heat,  therefore,  which  is  so  pernicious  to  northern 
constitutions  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  the 
South  of  Europe,  rendering  the  body  unable  to 
resist  the  effects  of  the  marshy  exhalations,  or  of 
the  first  chilly  breezes  of  autumn,  is  much  abridged 
at  loannina,  and  seldom  felt  for  more  than  si.\  or 
seven  weeks.  Even  in  that  interval  it  does  not 
often  happen  that  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit 
is  above  85"  in  the  shade,  though  sometimes  for 
several  days  it  rises  about  2  p.m.  to  95",  and  even 
J  00". 

But  though  the  climate  of  loannina,  notwith- 
standing its  marshes,  is  not  generally  unhealthy, 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  forms  an  exception  : 
here  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  stagnant 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  the  effluvia  of  putrid 
matter  which  quickly  accumulates  in  the  streets 
when  tlie  rains  have  ceased,  being  aided  by 
poverty,    wretched    lodgings,    and   unwholesome 
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diet,  dysentery  prevails,  as  well  as  autumDal 
fevers,  which  if  not  immediately  fatal,  are  often 
the  commencement  of  obstinate  intermittents,  and 
other  disorders.  A  peculiarity  of  loannina,  or  at 
least  of  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  is  the  absence 
of  gnats,  at  least  of  that  kind  which  is  so  torment- 
ing in  other  southern  countries,  and  an  abundance 
of  which  is  considered  by  Italians  as  a  sure  sign 
of  mal-aria.  During  two  summers  which  I  have 
passed  here,  I  have  never  discovered  any,  though 
particularly  sensible  to  their  tormenting  attacks, 
and  have  even  found  a  mosquito  curtain  unneces- 
sary. But  if  there  is  something  adverse  to  the 
propagation  of  the  venomous  gnat  in  the  air  of 
this  place,  it  is  not  so  with  other  winged  insects, 
of  wliich  such  clouds  rise  from  the  borders  of  the 
lake  in  the  summer  evenings,  that  unless  when  the 
rain  was  falling,  scarcely  an  evening  has  passed  in 
which  ray  candles  have  not  been  repeatedly  extin- 
guished by  the  immense  numbers  of  them  attracted 
by  the  flame,  particularly  a  small  kind  of  gnat. 
Among  the  nuisances  of  vermin,  are  brown  rats  of 
the  largest  kind,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
bugs,  since  not  a  house  in  Turkey,  except  in  some 
of  the  mountain  villages,  is,  in  summer  at  least, 
exempt  from  these  pests,  or  from  fleas. 

So  strongly  does  a  first  view  of  the  low  situa- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  town  on  the  borders 
of  an  apparently  stagnant  lake,  surrounded  by 
marshes,  give  the  impression  of  unhealthiness, 
that  it  was  with  great  difliculty  I  could  persuade 
the  celebrated  lloman  artist  Lusieri,  who  arrived 
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here  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  to  prolong  his  stay 
beyond  a  day  or  two,  so  much  was  he  alarmed  at 
those  which  his  Italian  opinions  led  hitn  to  con- 
sider as  infallible  symptoms  of  malaria.  But  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  place  iiad  such  a  power- 
ful attraction  for  him  that  he  was  induced  to  Iiazard 
a  longer  visit,  until  his  fears  having  been  calmed 
by  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  the  loan- 
nites  in  general,  he  prolonged  his  stay  for  six 
weeks.  The  longer  he  remained  the  more  he  was 
impressed  with  the  feeling,  that  in  the  great  sources 
of  his  art,  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  in  their 
exquisite  mixture  and  contrast,  lounnina  exceeds 
every  place  he  had  seen  in  Italy  or  Greece. 
Early  every  day  he  took  a  station  which  he  had 
selected,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  of  St.  George, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  lake,  the  citadel,  the 
palaces  of  the  Vezir,  and  the  houses  of  the  town, 
mixed  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  with  gar- 
dens, mosques,  and  cypress  groves ;  and  where 
the  distance  comprehends  the  mountains  Tzu- 
mcrka,  Kakardhista,  Syrako,  and  Mitzikeli.  He 
had  not  only  made  considerable  progress  in  this 
drawing  on  a  very  large  scale  with  his  usual  mi- 
nuteness, although  the  afternoon's  thunder-storm 
seldom  allowed  him  to  resume  his  labour  after  our 
dinner  hour  at  2  o'clock,  but  had  also  found  time 
before  his  departure  to  design  tlie  outlines  of  three 
other  views,  one  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Mitzikeli, 
opposite  to  the  citadel,  containing  Mount  Olj'tzika 
in  the  back -ground  ;  a  second  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake  near  Kastritza,  and  a  third 
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of  the  ruins  near  Dhramisius,   taken  on  a  large 
scale  from  the  summit  of  the  theatre '. 

The  view  of  loannina,  which  formed  the  splendid 
subject  of  the  first-mentioned  drawing,  is  not  very 
different  from  that  which  is  presented  to  (he  tra- 
veller as  he  attains  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  St. 
George,  in  approaching  the  city  from  Filiates  or 
Paramythia,  where  it  has  the  advantage  of  taking 
him  by  surprise,  the  lake  and  town  having  been 
hidden  from  view  by  the  hill.  The  sudden  display 
of  beautiful  scenery  which  there  presents  itself  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  first  view  of  the  plain 
of  loannina  on  tliat  route  is  drearj',  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  sublime  outline  of  the  horizon, 
by  no  means  agreeable.  The  three  other  ap- 
proaches are,  1st.  from  the  Arta  road,  which  after 
traversing  a  suburb  consisting  of  a  broad  street, 
inhabited  in  great  part  by  gipsies,  then  crosses 
the  great  cemetery  on  that  side,  leaving  the  pala- 
ces of  Mukhtar  and  Vely  on  the  right,  and  enters 
the  town  between  the  southern  end  of  the  hill  of 
St.  George  and  that  of  Litharitza.  Here  also  the 
view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  a  surprise 
to  the  traveller,  though  some  of  the  great  objects, 
the  lake,  the  castle,  and  Litharitza,  being  gradually 
brought  into  view,  render  the  impression  less 
forcible  than  on  the  approach  from  Paramythia. 


'  These  and  the  entire  col- 
lection, belonging  to  tlic  Earl 
of  Elgin,  which  remained  in 
Lu lien's  hands  at  tlie  time  of 


his  death,  were  lost  in  H.  &f. 
ship  Cambrian,  at  Karabusa,  in 
1828. 
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From  the  northern  route  leading  into  loiinnina 
from  Skodra,  Berat,  and  Premedi,  the  view  of 
the  city  is  also  extremely  beautiful,  as  the  tra- 
veller approaches  under  an  abrupt  cliff  in  the  hill 
of  St.  George,  wherR  the  meadows  and  gardens 
at  the  head  of  the  lake  are  on  the  left,  and  in 
front  the  island,  with  the  kastro  and  town  in 
profile,  and  the  great  ridges  of  Pindus  in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  every  view  of  the  city  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  the  most  remarkable  object  is  Mount 
Mitzikeli,  the  gigantic  proportions  of  which,  re- 
sulting from  its  steepness  and  proximity,  are  a  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  this  city.  The  lofty  and  graceful 
outline  of  the  mountain,  the  deep  furrows  of  ita 
torrents,  and  the  terrors  of  its  precipices,  are  ad- 
mirably contrasted  with  the  plain  and  lake  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  with  the  distant  summits 
of  Pindus,  tlius  forming  between  tlie  two  an  object 
of  intermediate  distance  and  comparison,  which 
completes  the  harmony  of  the  entire  landscape. 
Although  advanced  considerably  to  the  westward 
of  the  central  line  o?  Pindits,  Mitzikeli  is  too  near 
to  it  to  be  long  free  from  vapours,  when  a  south- 
erly or  westerly  wind  caps  all  the  great  summits, 
or  when  the  regular  diurnal  changes  in  summer 
cover  the  Pindtis  with  clouds.  Mitzikeli  then  often 
throws  the  city  into  shade  while  the  plain  is  in 
sunshine,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  thun- 
der-storms to  which  loannina  is  subject,  especially 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  clouds, 
extending  from  the  higher  ridges,  first  collect  on 
the  summit  of  Mitzikeli,  and  then  gradually  de- 
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scend  its  western  side,  until  suspended  over  the 
town,  they  are  dissolved  in  torrents  of  rain,  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  lightning,  discharged  from 
so  short  a  distance  as  often  to  cause  fatal  accidents, 
and  accompanied  with  peals  of  thunder,  which  are 
reverberated  from  the  mountain  with  tremendous 
violence,  and  are  not  exceeded  in  intensity  even 
in  the  tropics.  Subject  as  Epirus  in  general  is  to 
those  atmospheric  changes  which  generate  thun- 
der, and  which  caused  Jupiter  Tonans  to  be  the 
presiding  deity,  there  is  no  inhabited  situation  in 
the  province  to  be  compared  to  loannina  itself,  for 
its  rapid  transitions  of  temperature  and  the  fre- 
quency of  thunder-storms.  These  in  the  winter 
may  often  be  witnessed  accompanying  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow. 

It  is  said  that  the  side  of  Mount  Mitzikeli  in 
face  of  the  city  was  formerly  covered  with  trees, 
instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  totally  bare,  except 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  ravines  near  the  lake, 
where  some  underwood  still  remains ;  and  this 
supposition  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  its  continuation  Mount 
Dhrysko,  are  still  well  wooded  like  all  the  ridges 
of  Pindus,  except  where  they  consist  of  rocky 
pinnacles,  incapable  of  vegetation.  The  forests 
nearest  to  the  town  were  naturally  the  first  to 
disappear  before  the  demand  of  so  large  a  city ; 
as  the  distance  from  whence  the  fuel  is  to  be 
conveyed  has  increased,  so  has  the  prevalence  of 
the  use  of  charcoal,  made  in  the  woods,  and 
brought  to  the  town  at  a  small  expence.  The  court 
however  still  consumes  a  great  quantity  of  wood ; 
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and  one  of  the  severest  oppressions  to  which  the 
villages  in  the  district  are  subject  is  their  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  it  in  the  city  at  their  own  expence. 
Every  village  in  its  turn,  whether  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  forest  or  not,  is  liable  to  this  imposition. 

The  kaza  of  Yenya  (as  the  Turks  call  loaunina) 
is  divided  into  four  nahiye,  named  Malakassi ', 
Kiirendo',  Tzerkovista  *,  and  Zagori  *. 

I.  Malakassi,  or  Malakash,  according  to  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  ending,  comprehends 
all' the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of  loanniiia, 
beginning  from  Raps'ista  and  Katzika  inclusive, 
extendiner  from  thence  southward  to  the  bounda- 
ries  of  Arta,  and  eastward  to  those  of  Metzovo  and 
Zagori.  The  principal  places  in  Malakassi  are 
Kalarytes  and  Syrako,  then  Kotzista  of  100  houses 
on  the  northeni  face  of  the  mountain  of  Syrako  ; 
Bozgoli,  similarly  situated ;  Khrysovitza,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Metzovo  branch  of  the  Arta ; 
Klaziadhes,  on  the  northern  end  of  Mount  Dhrysko, 
and  Lozetzi,  the  largest  of  the  Katzano-khoria.  The 
latter  villages,  otherwise  called  Toniaro-khoria,  are 
12  in  number,  and  are  situated  on  the  mountain 
which  connects  Dhrysko  with  Xerovuni,  the  greater 
part  of  them  on  elevated  levels  or  slopes  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arta.  The  total  number  of  vil- 
lages in  Malakassi  is  49,  and  the  houses  2350. 

2.  Kiirendo  contains  71  villages,  and  1870 
houses ;  it  comprehends  the  northern  part  of  the 
valley  of  loannina,  together  with  the  hills  which 

'   MnXanuffo-i.  *  KovpetTOc. 

T^cpKo/JiWa.  *   Zaydpi. 
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border  it  on  the  west  and  north,  extending  west- 
ward to  the  confines  of  Filiates  and  Dhelvino,  and 
to  the  north-west  as  far  as  Zagoriani  and  Kalbaki 
included,  where  it  borders  on  Zagori.  Further 
south  it  is  separated  from  the  same  sub-district  by 
the  ridge  of  Mitzikeli.  The  largest  villages  are 
Kurenda,  consisting  of  several  makhalas  contain- 
ing altogether  100  families ;  Perama  and  Zelova, 
near  lodnniua ;  Zitza,  already  described;  Kartzu- 
nista,  Zelista,  and  Granitzopula ;  the  three  last 
lying  in  that  succession,  in  the  direction  from 
loanniua  towards  Filiates. 

3.  Tzerkovista  contains  only  22  villages  and 
460  houses  ;  it  comprehends  the  villages  situated 
on  tlie  eastern  slope  of  Moimt  Olytzika,  together 
with  those  between  its  southern  extremity  and  the 
boundaries  of  Arta.  The  largest  is  Sklivaneus,  on 
the  left  of  the  road  from  loannina  to  Pendepigadhia 
near  the  latter,  and  containing  70  houses. 

4.  Zagori  occupies  all  the  highlands  of  Pindus 
included  between  the  central  ridge  and  the  crest 
of  Mitzikeli,  together  with  two  villages  which  lie 
to  the  westward  of  the  line  of  Mitzikeli,  namely, 
Ravenia  and  Mavrovuni.  Zagori  extends  north- 
ward to  the  limits  of  Konitza,  where  Papingo  is 
the  northernmost  village,  and  to  the  south  borders 
on  Metzovo  and  Malakassi.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
two  parallel  valleys,  with  a  separating  ridge  named 
Paleovuni,  which  is  intermediate  between  Mitzikeli 
and  the  central  Pindus.  In  the  valley  next  to  Mit- 
zikeli is  the  northeni  branch  of  the  Arac/Uhts  flow- 
ing to  the  south.  The  eastern  valley  is  watered  by 
the  Aous,  flowing  in   the  opposite  direction,  and 
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which  receives  a  western  branch  partly  from  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Mitzikcli,  and  partly  from 
Paleovuni.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  this 
latter  seems  to  be  the  mountain,  which  by  Livy  is 
named  Lingon.  Zagori  contains  3500  houses  in  42 
villages.  The  largest  are  Laista,  of  200  bouses, 
towards  the  source  of  the  Viosa  and  Tzopelovo  of 
the  same  number  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
Paleovuni.  Dovra,  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Mount  Mitzikeli,  has  150  houses.  The  upper  and 
lower  Sudhena,  a  little  northward  of  Dovra,  con- 
tain more  than  300  between  them.  The  chief 
villages  in  the  valley  of  the  northern  Arachthus 
are  Laskovetzi,  Fraiigudhes,  and  Kalota,  all  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Mitzikeli.  Twelve  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Zagori  are  inhabited  by  Vlakhiotes,  the 
remainder  by  Greeks,  but  the  name  of  the  district 
and  of  many  of  the  villages  show  that  at  one  time 
it  was  a  great  Sclavonian  settlement.  Like  the 
Vlakhiotes  and  Christian  mountaineers  of  Albania, 
the  people  derive  their  subsistence  from  trade,  or 
as  artisans  in  varions  parts  of  Turkey. 

The  Vezir's  agent  in  the  government  of  Zagori 
is  Alexodhimos,  son  of  Alexis,  of  Kapessovo,  some 
of  whose  ancestors  have  held  the  same  office.  He 
has  a  large  house  also  at  loannioa,  is  engaged  in 
commerce  there  like  several  others  of  the  principal 
Zagori tes,  is  put  to  all  sorts  of  expence  by  Aly,  and 
in  return  extracts  all  he  can  from  his  government. 
With  the  exception  of  Kalarytes,  Syrako,  Matzuki, 
and  the  Vlakhiote  villages  of  Zagori,  all  the  others 
in  the  Kaza  of  loaunina  arc  peopled  by  Greeks. 
Some   of  them   are   Spahiliks    in    the    hands    of 
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Turkish  beys  at  loanniiia,  which  the  Vezir  loses 
uo  oj)|jortiinity  of  obtaining  possession  of.  The 
total  number  of  houses  in  the  four  districts  of 
loannina  amounting  to  about  8,200,  several  of 
which  have  more  than  one  family  living  in  thera,  the 
rural  population  can  scarcely  be  less  than  50,000. 
In  the  city,  where  the  families  bear  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  number  of  houses  than  in 
the  villages  :  the  population,  including  that  of  a 
moveable  kind,  is  probably  not  short  of  30,000. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  probability  that  the 
valley  of  loannina  is  the  Dodoncen,  and  the  ruins 
atKastritza  those  of  the  city  Dodona.  Unfortunately, 
nothing  more  than  an  opinion  can  be  advanced  on 
this  subject,  as  Dodona  has  neither  been  described 
by  any  ancient  author,  so  as  to  be  recognized  by 
such  description,  nor  have  any  remains  or  monu- 
ments been  yet  discovered  tending  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  Hence  Dodona  is  now  the  only  Greek 
city  of  great  celebrity,  the  situation  of  which  is 
not  exactly  known  by  means  of  a  comparison  of 
ancient  history  with  actual  appearances  :  and 
hence  an  opinion  upon  the  question  of  its  site, 
cannot  have  any  better  basis  than  the  negative 
argument,  that  there  is  no  other  situation  in  which 
Dodona  can  be  placed  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
mention  made  of  it  in  history,  or  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  consistent  adjustment  of  the  several  tribes  of 
Epirus  to  the  modern  map.  Whether  the  opinion 
that  Dodona  stood  at  Kastritza  be  correct  or  not,  a 
review  of  the  authorities  upon  which  it  is  founded  will 
at  least  be  serviceable  to  those  further  researches 
will  probably  end  in  leaving  no  doubt  on  the 
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question  :  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Epirus 
with  the  same  language,  religion,  and  manners  as 
the  rest  of  Greece,  should  have  been  destitute  of 
those  clof{nent  monuments  wliich  have  frequently 
tlirowu  light  on  the  mythology,  history,  and  topo- 
graphy of  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  that  the 
Epirotes  were  less  accustomed  than  the  other 
Greeks  to  employ  lapidary  writing  for  public  and 
private  memorials.  Extant  specimens  prove  that 
the  arts  were  carried  to  as  great  perfection  in 
Epirus  as  in  any  part  of  Greece,  though  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  desolation  which  followed  the  Ro- 
man conquest,  very  few  of  the  productions  of 
those  subsequent  ages,  which  have  supplied  nine- 
tenths  of  the  ancient  monuments  discovered  in 
other  parts  of  Greece  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  pro- 
vince. But  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  likely 
to  be  as  valuable  as  they  are  rare,  being  the 
productions  of  times  when  Greek  art  was  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Of  the  Dodonaean  temple  in 
particular  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  ves- 
tiges should  not  still  subsist,  or  that  some  remains 
of  the  numerous  dedications  which  had  accumu- 
lated within  its  walls  during  the  long  ages  of  its 
sacred  celebrity,  should  not  be  yet  preserved  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  if  we  knew  exactly  where 
to  explore,  or,  having  that  knowledge,  could  searcli 
in  security. 

As  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  allusion  to 
Dodona  by  Homer,  it  may  be  proper  to  begin  by 
reverting  to  the  passages  of  his  poenjs  in  which 
the   name   occurs.     From    the   catalogue    of  tiie 
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Greek  forces  in  the  Iliad,  we  learn  that  the 
Euienes  of  Dodona,  and  the  Perrhaebi  of  the 
river  Titaresius,  accompanied  Guneus  of  Cyplms, 
one  of  the  Thessalian  leaders,  to  the  Trojan  war  '. 
In  the  sixteeoth  book  Achilles  prays  to  Jupiter  of 
Dodona \  whose  ministers  were  the  Selli,  "men 
of  unwashed  feet,  sleeping  on  the  bare  earth." 
In  the  Odyssey,  Ulysses  in  liis  feigned  speeches 
to  Eumseus  and  Penelope,  pretends  that,  after 
having  visited  Pheidon,  king  of  the  Thesproti,  he 
proceeded  to  consult  the  oracular  oak  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona '. 

It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  ancient  readers 
of  Homer  that  there  were  two  Dodouee,  one  in 
Thessaly  the  other  in  Epirus  ;  the  former  situated 
in  Perrhaehia,  near  Mount  Olympus,  the  latter  in 
a  part  of  Epirus  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  was  dependent  on  the  king  of  Thesprotia  : 
that  from  the  former  came  the  Enienes,  who  were 


'  PovKCVC  ^  it  Kv^u  lift  Siu  Kai  tiKoiri  vijat' 
TjJ  S"  'E.viijyis  inoyro,  fuvirndXtiuit  rt  Mtpaifioi, 
01  rep}  ^ufiiyifv  Cvir^ilfiipoy  ohC  iOiyro 
Of  T  ujiip'  Ificproy  Tirajji/triof  epy'  iyifiovTO. 

II.  B.  V.  748. 

*  Zcv  a,va  ^ulaya'a  HiKaayiKi,  Tn\i6t  valaiy, 
Au^uvrjc  ficiiiiiy  Cvcr^iifUpoV  dfiipi  ^c.  ScXXot 
Soi  »'aiovir'  vn'o^^rai  ayurToiroccc  \ufiaitiyai. 

II.  n.  V.  233. 

*  Toy  f  it  AuSitytiy  ^aro  ^fifuyai,  o^pct  dtoio 
'Ek  IpvoQ  v\f/tK6fioio  Atic  liov\i)v  ivaKu'utrn 
'Oiriroic  I'oarifag  'lOatijc  t'c  ttIoki  cijfioy. 

Od.  S.  V.  327.  T.  V.  296. 
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joined  with  the  Pcrrhajbi  of  the  Titaresius  under 
the  command  of  Guneus  ;  and  that  the  latter  was 
the  place  alhided  to  by  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey '. 
As  to  the  prayer  of  Achilles  opinions  differed ; 
some  of  the  ancient  critics  liaving  supposed  that 
prayer  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  Jupiter  wor- 
shipped at  Dodona  in  Thessaly,  and  who  was 
chosen  by  Achilles  as  a  yurvtuiv  Oiof,  or  deity  of 
his  native  country,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  Pan- 
darus  prays  to  Apollo  AvKnytvt}^,  and  Chryses  to 
Apollo  'S.fuvOivq.  But  in  this  case,  as  Stephanus 
suggests,  "  how  happened  Achilles  to  have  named 
the  Selli  in  his  prayer,  who  were  particularly  con- 
nected with  Dodona  of  Epirus,"  as  several  writers 
show,  but  particularly  Hesiod,  who  places  the 
Epirote  Dodona  in  Hellopia,  a  country  which  re- 
ceived that  name  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Helli 
or  Selli '. 

Nor  are  the  poet's  words  rnXodi  vaiutv  altogether 
indifferent  to  the  question.  It  is  true  that  Achilles 
being  at  such  a  distance  from  Thessaly  as  Troy, 
might,  without  impropriety,  apply  them  to  the 
Thessalian  Dodona ;  but  it  seems  more  consistent 
with  Homeric  diction,  to  conceive  that  rtfXodi  vaiuiv 
was  a  customary  form  of  address  to  the  particular 
Jupiter  to  whom  the  hero  was  praying,  and  that  it 
alluded  to  the  separation  of  Epirus  from  the  rest 
of  Greece  by  distance  and  a  chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  had  caused  it  to   be  comparatively 


'  Strabo,     p.  327.   441.—      Strabon.   p.  328.     Aristot.   in 
Stephan.  in  Suciiyj).  Meteor.   1.    1,   c.  14. — Strabo, 

'  Hesiod.  ct  Phiiochor.  ap.      p.  28. 
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barbarous,  and  to  be  so  unaffected  l)y  the  political 
interests  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  that  it  contributed 
no  forces  to  the  Trojan  expedition.  We  may  re- 
mark also,  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  question, 
that  proof  is  totally  wanting  of  the  existence  of  any 
sanctuary  of  Jupiter  at  the  Thessalian  Dodona.  It 
geems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prayer  of  Achilles 
was  addressed  to  the  same  Tlicsprotian  Jove,  whose 
worship  and  oracle  had  acquired  great  celebrity 
about  that  time,  as  the  Odyssey  shows,  and  which 
appear  from  Herodotus  to  have  been  more  ancient 
even  than  the  colonization  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Epirus, 
having  been  established  by  some  adventurers  from 
Phosnicia  aud  Egypt ',  who  probably  found  the 
barbarism  of  Epirus  favourable  to  their  super- 
stitious power. 

The  ambiguity  as  to  the  two  Dodonae  in  the 
Iliad  appears  to  have  arisen  from  several  coin- 
cidences. The  poet  applies  to  both  of  them  the 
epithet  Svayjtlnipof.  They  were  both  Pelasgic  set- 
tlements ;  Pelasgiotis  was  the  name  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Thessaly  to  the  latest  period  of 
antiquity ;  aud  both  the  Dodonse  had  Perrhajbi 
dwelling  in  their  vicinity.  But  these  resem- 
blances are  no  more  than  natural,  if  Dodona  of 
Epirus  received  a  colony  and  its  name  '  from 
Pelasgiotis  of  Thessaly,  and  if  that  colony  was 
accompanied  or  followed  by  Perrhoibi,   a  people 


•  Heroilot.  1.  2.  c.  52.  ct  scq. 

'  ApoUodorus  (np.  Stephan. 
in  Bu^tiii'i))  asserted  tliat  the 
niunc    of  the   Thossuliau    city 


was  Bw2wvq,  from  Bodon,  a 
hero  ;  but  in  tliis  he  evidently 
dilTercd  from  Homer  or  at  least 
firom  his  curliest  editors. 
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of  the  same  country.  As  to  the  common  epithet, 
both  the  Dodonse  being  situated  near  lofty  moun- 
tains, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  poet,  who  so 
often  repeats  his  epithets,  should  have  attached 
tlie  same  to  them  both. 

An  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  ancients,  which  is  supported  by  the  Odyssey, 
that  the  Dodonaea  appertained  first  to  Thesprolia 
and  afterwards  to  Molossis.  This  chorographical 
change  is  particularly  noticed  by  Strabo,  who  sup- 
ports his  remark  by  a  reference  to  the  epithet  Tlies- 
protis  applied  to  Dodona  by  Pindar  and  the  tragic 
poets'.  Among  the  latter  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned /Eschylus,  who,  in  describing  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  as  that  of  the  Thesprotian  Jupiter  on  the 
Molossic  soil',  seems  to  allude  exactly  to  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  possession  of  the  Do- 
donaea. It  is  evident,  at  least,  that  the  Dodona'a 
bordered  both  on  Thesprotia  and  on  Molossis ;  to 
fix,  therefore,  the  position  and  extent  of  those  two 
divisions  of  Epirus,  and  to  trace  the  changes  which 
took  place  in   their  respective  boundaries,   is  an 


'    'H     Auiiivri     Tolvvv     TO  TpayiKol  Si  cai  TliySapot  Ota- 

vaXaiOf    iixo     Ofcnrpwrucc     flc  lepurtSa  lip^icaai  ri)y  AuSwvjfy 

KOI  TO  opoc  o  Tofiapot   fi  Tfia-  varepov   Si  inro  MoXorroIc  iXi- 

poc  {dfiijioripuf    yrip    Xiyerat)  yiTo, — Strabo,  p.  328. 
v^'    y   Kcirat    r6    itp6t>'   Kai    o( 

'  'Eirtl  yap  jXOec  irpoc  MoXoaad  SareSa 
Tiji'  aiirvviaiToy  t  ctftijii  i^wtiittjr,  tya 
MdJ-Ttiu  Out:6t  T  iirrt  OiarpuTov  Aiuc 
Tipas  T  Atritrroy  a'l  xpoai'iyopoi  tpuif. 

^scliyl.  Prometh.  v.  «28. 
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essential  preliminary  in  resolving  the  (lucstion  of 
the  situation  of  the  Dodouaea. 

Thucydides,  Scylax,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy, 
concur  in  assigning  the  sea  coast  of  Epirus  to 
the  four  tribes  of  Chaones.  Thesproti,  Cassopeei, 
and  Molossi,  as  well  as  in  placing  them  in  that 
order  from  north  to  south,  though  they  do  not 
agree  in  the  extent  of  each  portion,  which  could 
not  indeed  be  expected  from  authors  of  different 
ages  in  regard  to  boundaries,  some  of  the  varia- 
tions of  which  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
history  of  Epirus. 

It  was  anciently  believed,  and  apparently  not 
without  reason,  that  three  or  four  centuries  before 
the  Trojan  war  two  Pelasgic  colonies  began  to 
civilize  the  barbarians  of  Epirus  ;  that  which  came 
from  the  Peloponnesus  by  sea,  very  naturally  made 
choice  of  the  fertile  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Acheron  ;  the  other  from  the  Pelasgic  settlements 
in  the  north  of  Thessaly  crossed  the  Pindus  and 
occupied  Dodtma.  The  former  brought  with  them 
several  Peloponnesian  names,  such  as  Dryupes, 
Thesproti,  Ephyra,  Acheron,  Pandosia,  and  Pal- 
lantium,  of  which  the  three  last  were  carried  f(»r- 
ward  to  Italy  by  colonists  from  Epirus,  or  by  suc- 
ceeding colonists  from  the  Peloponnesus  :  the 
Thessalian  colony  introduced  in  like  manner,  into 
the  more  inland  parts  of  Epirus,  the  names 
Dodona,  Perrhsebi,  Hellopia,  Selli,  and  Achelous  '. 
This  comparatively  tardy  introduction  of  the  man- 


'  Raoul-Rochvtte,  Colonies  Grecqucs,  torn.  i.  p.  213. 
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ners  and  language  of  Greece  into  Epiriis,  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  two  centres  of  Epirotc 
civilization  just  mentioned  are  the  only  two  places 
in  this  country  alluded  to  by  Homer  ;  from  whom  it 
appears  also  that  after  the  Trojan  war  they  formed 
one  kingdom.  Ephyra,  near  the  Glycys  Limcn, 
was  the  capital  of  Pheidon,  king  of  Thesprotia, 
and  Dodona  was  within  his  dominions.  But  about 
the  .same  time  a  new  colony  was  established  in 
Epirus,  Pyrrhus,  or  Neoptolemus  son  of  Achilles, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  paternal  kingdom,  having 
migrated  to  this  country,  accompanied  by  Helenas 
son  of  Priam.  Buthrotum  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  which  Pyrrhus  occupied ',  a  tradi- 
tion deriving  some  support  from  the  name  of  Phoe- 
nice,  a  city  only  twelve  miles  distant  from  Buthro- 
tum, to  which  Pyrrhus  may  naturally  have  given 
that  name  in  memory  of  his  friend  Phcenix,  who 
was  said  to  have  accompanied  him  from  Troy,  and 
to  have  died  on  the  road  *.  Helenus  inherited  the 
possessions  of  Pyrrhus ',  while  Molossus,  sou  of  the 
latter,  obtained  a  settlement  in  the  southern  part 
of  Epirus  *,  to  which  his  name  was  ever  afterwards 
attached.  As  the  Chaonian  colony  extended, 
Cestrinus  son  of  Helenus  founded  a  city  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thyamis,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth  ;  that  frontier  of 
Chaonia  received  the  name  of  Cestrine,  and  its 
chief  town,  the  ruins  of  which,  now  called  Paleii 


'  Virgil.  Mn.  1.  3,  v.  293. 
'  Apollod.   ap.   Schol.    Ly- 
coph.  V.  004. 


Virgil,  ^n.  1.  3,  v.  206. 
£urip.  Androm.  v.  1243. 
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Venetiii,  still  subsist,  seems  to  liave  been  named 
Ilium  or  Troja,  in  memory  of  tlie  origin  of  its 
founders '. 


'  Tpoia ioTi 

Kui  ToXic   iy  KtaTpif  r^c  Xao- 
f/oc. — Stcphaii.  in  voce. 

The  name  liium  occurs  in 
the  Tabuhir  Itinerary  on  the 
inland  road  from  ApoUonia  to 
Nicopolis,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility crossed  the  Kalania  or 
Thyamis  exactly  at  Palea  Ve- 
nctia,  this  place  being  situated  a 
little  below  the  straits  of  that 
river,  above  which  the  crossing 
would  have  led  into  the  moun- 
tainous country  to  the  north- 
•  ward  of  Paramythia ;  whereas 
Paled  Venetia  is  opposite  to 
the  pass  of  Neokhorio,  which 
conducts  from  thence  along  the 
1  vale  of  the  Cocytus  in  a  direct 
I  line,  and  by  an  easy  route  to 
i  Nicopolis.  It  IS  true  that  the 
numbers  in  the  Table  would 
place  Ilium  much  nearer  to 
Hadrianopolis,  assuming  the 
latter  to  have  stood  in  the  plain 
1  of  the  Dryno,  near  Libokhovo ; 
but  as  it  is  obvious  that  seve- 
ral of  the  distances  on  the 
maritime  road  are  misplaced, 
a  similar  error  may  be  sus- 
pected on  the  interior  road ; 
and  the  former  is  tlie  more 
probable,  as  the  total  distances 
are  consistent  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  with   the  direct  dis- 


tance on  the  map.  The  latter 
is  123  o.  M.  ;  the  inland  Ro- 
man road  was  166  m.  f.  ;  the 
more  circuitousroad  by  the  coast 
187  M.p.  The  following  are  the 
stations  noted  on  each  of  them. 
On  the  maritime, from  Apollonia 
to  Aulou,  lOM.P. — Acrocerau- 
nia  33 — Pha'nice  41 — Buthro- 
tum  HG — Ad  Dianam  8 — Gly- 
cys  Limeu  13 — Nicopolis  20. 
On  the  inland  route,  from 
Apollonia  to  Amantia,  30 — 
Hadrianopolis  55 — Ilium  24 — 
a  name  wanting  12 — Nicopolis 
45.  The  former  route  is  found 
also  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
where  it  differs  from  that  in 
the  Table  in  placing  26  instead 
of  16  M.  p.  between  Apollonia 
and  Aulon  (the  truth  seems  to 
be  between  the  two),  and  30 
instead  of  2 1  between  Buthro- 
tum  and  Glycys  Limen,  of 
which  the  real  distance  was 
not  less  tlian  60  m.  r.  by  the 
road.  The  obvious  error  of 
.^6  M.  r.  from  Phtenice  to 
Buthrotum,  instead  of  about 
13,  is  tlie  same  in  both  Itine- 
raries. On  the  inland  route  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  tliat 
Ilium  ought  to  stand  in  the 
place  to  which  no  name  has 
been  attiched ;  the  distance  of 
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In  subsequent  times  commercial  republics,  colo- 
nized or  augmented,  and  supported  by  the  wealth 
and  alliance  of  some  of  the  powerful  states  of 
Southern  Greece,  occupied  the  entire  coast  of 
Epirus.  Towards  the  Ambracic  gulf,  the  de- 
scendants of  Molossus  were  confined  to  the  moun- 
tains by  Ambracia,  this  noble  position  having 
attracted  settlers  from  the  Peloponnesus  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  having  received,  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C.,  a  second  colony  consisting  of  Co- 
rinthians, which  people  about  the  same  time 
occupied  several  places  in  Acaruania.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  all  the  maritime  part  of  Epi- 
rus, including  Thesprotia  and  Chaonia,  was  re- 
publican, while  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
interior,  inhabited  by  warriors,  pastors,  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  still  preserved  the  monarchical 
form  of  government'.  At  that  time  there  were 
kings  of  the  Agraii,  Atintanes,  Paravaei.and  Orestaj, 
and  we  find  the  Athamaues  governed  by  a  king  as 


Ilium  (placed  at  Palea  Vcne- 
tia)  from  the  sites  of  Hadriano- 
polis  and  Xicopolis,  would  then 
be  tolerably  near  the  truth. 
Concerning  the  situation  of 
Hadrinnopolis,  I  have  already 
offered  some  remarks  in  Vol.  I. 
p.  76.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  Ilium 
which  stood  on  the  inland  road 
from  Apollonia  to  Nicopolis 
could  not  have  been  the  same 
as  that  taken  by  Apustius  in 
his  expedition  against  the  bor- 
ders of  Macedonia  from  the 
VOL.  IV. 


camp  of  Claudius  on  the  Genu- 
■us,  B.  c.  200,  this  Ilium  hav- 
ing been  evidently  not  very  far 
from  Bcrat  (See  Vol.  III.  p. 
.326.)  Stcphanus,  besides 
the  Troja  of  Cestria,  men- 
tions an  Ilium  in  Macedo- 
nia ;  and  there  is  an  allusion 
by  Servius  (ap.  JEn.  1.  v.  242), 
on  the  authority  of  Sallust,  to 
a  Macedonian  colony  of  Helc- 
nus. 

'  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  80  ;   1.  3, 
c.  111. 
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late  as  the  Roman  campaigns  in  Greece.  The 
poverty  or  patriarchal  simplicity  in  which  the 
^acidee  were  living  in  Molossis  about  the  former 
period  is  strongly  indicated  by  Thucydides,  in  the 
description  which  he  has  given  of  the  reception  of 
Theniistocles  by  king  Admetus'.  But  it  was  to 
their  monarchical  union,  which  never  ceased  among 
the  Molossi,  that  they  were  at  length  indebted  for 
the  preponderance  which  they  acquired  over  the 
other  tribes  of  Epirus. 

The  extent  and  situation  of  the  proper  Molossia 
are  clearly  described  by  Scylax.  After  having 
stated  that  the  coasts  of  Thesprotia  and  of  Cas- 
Bopasa  were  each  half  a  day's  sail  in  length,  tliat 
the  Cassopaei  extended  to  the  Anactoric,  meaning 
the  Ambracic  gulf,  and  that  the  gulf  was  a  little 
less  than  half  a  day's  sail  in  length  from  the  aropa, 
or  strait  of  Prevyza,  to  the  fiv\of,  or  eastern  ex- 
tremity;  he  adds,  that  the  Molossi  bordered  on  the 
Cassopsei,  that  their  sea-coast  was  50  stades  in 
length,  and  that  next  to  it  was  the  shore  of  Am- 
bracia,  extending  120  stades  to  that  of  the  Amphi- 
lochi  *.    The  latter  distance  is  confirmed  by  Dice- 


'  Thaqrd.  L  I,  c  156. 

*  Df  arXMi  ^c  r%  Qtrrpmt- 
rSmc  kfu*9  kfrnfrnf.  Mrra  cc 
Otwwftniar  Km^mtria  ivrir 
l^f  W—iiw  H  •frrai  carii  cw- 
|Mc*  If  iwiw  H  aSrM  CM>e  <*C 
rar  *Afri«fiw»  cAsvr.     Hw 

XMfv  V*"  4Wp^.  i«n?  ^ 

Imrif  in  rm  w^wt  Imc  f»c 


riv  f^fXor  {wruiiwr  pc)*  r»  li 
rrifia  ilpoc  rraita  i.  Utri 
ti  Karffwriar  MvXm-tm  (i««r 
iOrvt'  uUvim  ii  arm  varm  a^- 

irrai&a  m  r^r  OiXMrrmm,  etc 

f  inl    rlir  MaAarWac 
•n2ui  fu     Merm  ii 

•Afififmtim _ 

2c  r4c  'Aftfffmtime  ffrtfM  ^ 
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archus  ' ;  and  as  tlie  entire  length  of  the  northern 
coast  of  the  gulf  from  the  shore  of  Laniari,  which 
was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Cassopcea,  to 
Makrinoro,  which  was  the  frontier  of  Avibracia, 
and  Amphilochia,  agrees  sufficiently  with  the  total 
of  170  stades,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  assign- 
ing about  three  miles  of  the  shore  on  either  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  St.  George  as  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  Molossic  sea  coast. 

In  the  interior,  the  Molossi  bordered  to  the 
eastward  for  a  considerable  distance  upon  the 
Ambraciotae,  and  beyond  them  upon  the  Atha- 
manes,  from  whom  they  were  separated  perhaps 
by  the  river  Arachthus.  To  the  westward  they 
confined  upon  the  Cassopsei  towards  the  sea, 
and  further  in  the  interior  upon  the  Thesproti, 
who  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Acheron  and 
Cocytus,  with  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thyamis.  Although  the  Molossi 
widened  from  their  narrow  maritime  basis,  and 
extended  in  the  time  of  Scylax,  as  he  remarks, 
to  a  great  distance  in  the  interior,  by  whicti  we 
may  suppose  them  to  have  then  possessed  the  Do- 
dona^a,  the  original  Molossis  was  neither  large  nor 
productive,  having  contained  little  more  than  the 
mountainous  region  lying  between  the  river  Arta 


Mcra  ii  'Afiflpasiay  'Axapyayia 
tflroc  iori'  xai  xpiirij  irciXic  av- 
Tvdi  "Apyot  TO  'AfiftXo^^iKoy. — 
Scylax  in  Onrrpurol,  'AKap- 
yaviu. 

The  words  araiiuy  pv  seem 


to  be  an  inteqiolation,  the  sense 
being  complete  without  them, 
and  that  distance  being  too 
small  as  well  as  obviously  in- 
compatible with  the  paraplus  of 
Anibracia. 


'  Srajtwy  S"  6  xapairXove  Ivrlv  iicaroy  ciKom. 

Dicsarch.  v.  44. 
N  2 
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and  the  ridges  of  Olitzika  and  Suli,  in  which 
direction  it  comprehended  the  valleys  of  the  river 
Luro  and  its  tributaries,  with  those  of  the  upper 
Acheron.  Bat  in  process  of  time,  the  kings  of 
Molossis,  assisted  by  their  hardy  followers,  added 
the  Dodonoea  to  the  northward,  and  the  Cassopaea 
to  the  westward.  From  Pindar  indeed  it  would 
seem  that  the  former  acquisition  was  made  by 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  himself,  but  this  can 
liardly  be  reconciled  with  Homer,  or  with  the 
supposition  of  Chaonia  having  been  the  seat  of 
the  colony  of  Pyrrhus,  as  it  would  imply  an 
almost  entire  conquest  of  Epirus.  It  is  more  easy 
to  believe,  that  the  extinction  of  the  Thesprotian 
kingdom,  the  colonies  of  Elis  in  the  former  seat 
of  that  kingdom,  and  the  encroachment  of  the 
Cassopaei  upon  Thesprotia,  gradually  gave  the 
Molossi,  who  continued  to  be  united  under  a  kingly 
g-overnment,  such  a  superiority  over  the  Thesproti 
as  was  naturally  followed  by  their  acquisition  of 
the  Dodonsea  frotn  the  latter,  tliough  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  at  what  period  this  event  may  have 
happened.  Cassopa;a  proper,  or  the  territory  of 
Cassope,  seems  to  have  been  added  to  Molossis 
before  the  fourth  century  d.  c.  ;  for  Alexander, 
son  of  Neoptolemus,  obtained  at  that  time,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  brother-in-law  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  the  cities  of  Pandosia,  Buchatium,  and 
Elateia',   all  which  were  more  distant  from  the 


'  Dionyaius  of  Halicornossus 
(1.  1,  c.  51)  accords  with  Pin- 
dar, inasmuch  as  he  represents 
^^neias  as  having  found  Hele- 
fct  Dodona. 


'  Deniosth.    de   Halonneso, 
p.  84.  Reiske. 
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bounds  of  Molossis  than  Cassope  itself.  The  latter, 
therefore,  had  probably  been  an  earlier  conquest 
of  the  Molossic  kingdom '.  The  Dodonaea  and 
Cassopasa  were  important  additions  to  the  poor 
Molossic  mountains,  and  were  sufficient  under  a 
few  able  monarchs  to  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  all 
the  other  divided  portions  of  Epirus. 

Tharypas,  son  of  Admetus,  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  jEacidae  who  encouraged 
science  and  literature  %  but  Alexander,  son  of 
Neoptolenius,  third  in  descent  from  Tharypas,  was 
the  prince  who  by  his  valour  and  talents,  and 
not  less  by  his  double  alliance  with  the  royyl 
house  of  Macedonia,  brought  all  Epirus  under  a 
single  head  ',  and  made  it  one  of  the  leading  states 
of  Greece.  Pyrrhus,  who  after  two  short  reigns 
succeeded  him,  and  made  Ambracia  his  capital, 
was,  like  several  princes  recorded  in  history,  des- 
tined by  character  and  circumstance  at  once  to 
raise  his  country  and  family  to  the  height  of  their 
fortune,  and  to  originate  their  decline.  The 
iEacida;  were  extinct  in  his  fourth  successor,  after 
which  Epirus  was  only  a  loose  federacy  of  re- 
publics for  about  50  years,  when  it  fell  under  the 
Roman  yoke,  in  the  year  b.  c.  167. 

If  Thcsprol'ta  and  Mohssis  had  respectively  the 
extent   and    position   just    indicated,    and    if  the 


'  The  union  of  the  Molossi 
and  Cassupxi  is  recorded  on  a 
copper  coin,  having  no  other 
type  tlian  ^XoKoaaiiv  on  one 
side,  and  Ku(r(T(>iirai(i;i'  on  the 


other,  each  word  vrithin  a 
wreath  of  laurel. 

'  Plutarch  in  Pyrrh. 

•  Diodor.  1.  IG,  c.  72.  91.— 
Straho,  p.  280, 
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DodoruBa  bordered  on  the  inland  frontier  of  them 
both,  there  seems  no  possibility  of  assigning  any 
other  situation  to  it  than  that  of  the  district  of 
loannina. 

The  journey  of  iEneias  to  Dodona,  as  related  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus',  tends  entirely  to  fa- 
vour this  opinion.  After  having  founded  jEneia 
at  the  cape  near  Saloniki,  now  called  Karaburnu*, 
the  Trojan  hero  visited  Delus  and  Cythera,  and 
at  both  places  left  memorials  which  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  antiquary.  He  then  exchanged 
testimonials  of  a  common  origin  with  the  Arca- 
dians, and  sailed  to  Zacynthus,  where  he  founded 
a  temple  and  established  games,  and  where  a 
dromus  was  still  shown,  called  that  of  ^neias  and 
Venus.  At  Leucas  he  founded  a  temple  of  Venus, 
which  still  remained,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  on 
a  small  island  between  the  Dioryctus  and  the 
city  *.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Actium  and 
to  Ambracia.  At  the  former  Dionysius  describes 
a  temple  of  Venus  founded  by  him,  and  another  of 


'  Dionys.  Hoi.  Antiq.  Rom. 
1.  1,  c.  50. 

'  1  omitted  to  remark  in  the 
proper  place  (see  Vol.  III.  p. 
451)  that  although  the  words 
of  Dionysius  seem  to  place 
JEneia  in  Pallene,  it  is  evident 
by  what  he  says  of  the  Crussi, 
compared  with  Herodotus,  that 
by  Pallene  he  meant  the  west- 
em  shore  of  the  Chalcidic  Cber- 


'  itpov  S  vvv  iariv  iv  rj  vtf- 
alit  rp  fiiTaiv  rov  Aiopverov  rt 
Kal  r^c  JToXewc, — There  is  not 
any  small  island  at  present,  but 
as  no  shore  is  more  likely  to 
have  undergone  a  change,  the 
island  may  perhaps  now  form 
part  of  the  promontory  occu- 
pied by  the  town  of  Amax- 
ikhi. 
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the  Great  Gods,  and  at  Ambracia  there  was  a 
heroum  of  ^Eneias  near  the  small  theatre,  which 
contained  his  statue,  served  with  sacrifices  by  fe- 
male amphipoli.  From  Ambracia  Anchises  sailed 
with  the  fleet  to  Buthrottini,  while  /Eneias  travelled 
by  land  in  two  days  to  Dodona '.  Here  he  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  and  presented  many  Trojan 
offerings  to  the  god,  some  of  which,  consisting  of 
brazen  vases,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
dedicators  in  ancient  characters,  still  remained  at 
Dodona  in  the  time  of  Diony8ius^  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  join  his  fleet  at  Buthrotum  :  the  journey 
occupying  near  four  days':  from  Buthrotum  he 
sailed  to  the  port  of  Anchises,  the  name  of  which 
had  undergone  some  change  in  the  time  of  the 
historian  *,  and  from  thence  crossed  over  to  Italy. 
It  seems  evident  from  the  consistency  of  this 
relation,  that  whatever  degree  of  confidence  may 
be  given  to  the  facts,  the  narrative  is  that  of  a 
person  w»^l]  acquainted  with  the  places,  and  is 
therefore  equally  entitled  to  consideration  in  a 
question  merely  geographical.  Arta  or  Ambracia 
was  exactly  the  place  most  convenient  for  land- 
ing, and  that  from  whence  the  passage  was  easiest 
and  shortest  to  Dodona,  on  the  supposition  of  the 


'   tiayvtratTit   tifttpuy   luoiv  *   'Ay^lonv  jiiv  toti  Ofofiatr- 

oivy. — c.  51.  Oiyroi,     yvy     6t     aaafc<nipav 

•  KparJipoi  x»^«'0'C  'Sy  TtyiQ  ix""^^'^     ivoftaalay, — meaning 

in  Ttpiiiaiy,  ciriypa^aic  vuyi/  OnchosniUS,    which   was   after- 

apyj'luic   eijXoDfTtc  rov^  hya-  wards  clianged  to  Anchiasmus, 

Oiyrat-  and    thus    brought    nearer    to 

'  rtTTupuy   fiaXittTa    fffitpuy  '\y\!(rov    Xi/i^»',     the   original 

tiiXOoyTii  iicuy.  niunc. 
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latter  having  been  near  loannina ;  and  if  the 
journey  between  these  two  principal  cities  by  easy 
passes  required  two  days,  (in  fact,  without  con- 
siderable exertion  the  journey  from  Arta  to  loan- 
nina cannot  be  performed  in  one),  the  route  from 
the  latter  to  Buthrotum,  across  unfrequented  dis- 
tricts intersected  with  mountains,  may  very  well 
be  supposed  to  have  required  not  much  less  than 
four  days. 

That  Dodona  was  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Epirus  is  clearly  shown  by  Pindar,  who  describes 
Epirus  as  beginning  at  Dodona,  and  extending 
from  thence  to  the  Ionian  sea  '.  The  manner  in 
which  ^schylus  introduces  the  Dodoneean  moun- 
tains as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Pelasgus,  seems 
to  connect  them  with  the  highest  ridge ',  but 
their  vicinity  to  it  is  still  more  strongly  indicated 
by  the  epithets  ai-irvvunoQ,  attached  to  Dodona  by 
the  same  poet ',  and  that  of  Zvaytlftipoq  by  Homer. 
Aristotle  and  Strabo  confirm  the  supposition  that 
Hellopia,  or  the  countr}'  of  the  Helli  or  Selli, 
whom  Homer  and  Sophocles,   to  say  nothing  of 


'  .     .     .     .     GtVif  It  Kporit 
♦fl/^*  VtowroKtfioQ  S'  'A- 

xri'pfi  Stavpvoia, 
hovjiorai  toOi  irfmytc  il- 

6\oi  KaTaxnyTat 
^wiityaOtv  apyofitvot  xpoc 
'loviov  irrfpof.  Pindar.  Nem.  4,  v.  81. 

*  niviov  Tt  T&iriKtiva  [laioruy  vi\as, 
'(jpi;  rt  ^uiwala, 

^schyl.  Sup.  T.  2G5. 
'  V.  sup.  p.  1 73,  note  2. 
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later  writers,  place  near  Dodoria  ',  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  loannina,  by  stating  that  the  Selli  lived 
about  the  Achelous  as  well  as  Dodona ',  thus 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  distance  was  not 
great  between  the  city  and  the  river.  loannina, 
in  fact,  is  only  about  17  geographical  miles  in 
direct  distance  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Achelous. 

Tlie  account  wjiich  Polybius  has  given  of  the 
destruction  of  Dodona  l)y  the  ^tolians,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war,  b.  c. 
219,  equally  favours  the  belief,  that  Dodona  was 
situated  towards  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
Epirus,  and  that  it  was  exposed  to  yEtolia  on  that 
side.  The  expedition  was  headed  by  Dorimachus 
immediately  after  his  election  to  the  strategia.  "  He 
marched,"  says  the  historian,  "  into  the  upper  parts 
of  Epirus ',  devastating  the  country,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  plunder  as  for  that  of  injuring  the 
Epirotes.  Having  arrived  at  the  temple  near 
Dodona  *,  he  set  fire  to  the  stoae,  destroyed  many 
of  the  dedications,  and  overthrew  the  sacred 
edifice  itself."  The  words  avu  roirouc  rfjc  'Hirdpov, 
which  the  historian  employs  in  this  passage,  ap- 

'  II.  n.  V.  233. 
*A  riy  Sptitty  Kal  KafuttKotTwv  iyu 
SfXXwy  iaiXdtiy  &\aot  ti(Teypa4'"f"l*' 
npo{  r^£  irarpfiac  Koi  voXvyXitaaou  Opt/u£. 

Sophoc.  Trach.  v.  1169. 

'  nupayiyo/iiyot  Tpoj  ro  srtpi 


'  Aristot.  Meteor.  1.  1,  c, 
14.— Strabo,  p.  28. 

'  lyijiaXey  tic  rove  iytt  t6- 
Dvc  rnc  'Hwiipoi;  — Polyb.  1.4, 
,67. 
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pear  to  be  a  mere  synonym  for  the  more  common 
expression  avw  "'Hirtcpov,  or  Upper  Epirus,  which, 
as  in  the  instances  of  Upper  Macedonia  and  Upper 
Thessaly,  meant  the  part  of  Epirus  most  distant 
from  the  sea,  or  towards  the  central  range  of 
mountains.  Among  the  passages  of  ancient  his- 
tory which  prove  this  meaning,  may  be  particu- 
larly cited  the  remark  of  Strabo,  that  Upper 
Thessaly  contained  Dolopia  and  Histiaeotis,  that 
Pelasgiotis  constituted  Lower  Thessaly,  and  that 
Upper  Thessaly  corresponded  to  and  confined 
upon  Upper  Macedonia,  as  Lower  Thessaly  upon 
Lower  Macedonia,  which  was  the  country  near 
the  Thermaic  Gulf.  In  fact,  Upper  Thessaly, 
Upper  Macedonia,  and  Upper  Epirus,  all  met  on 
the  crest  of  Pindus.  Dodona  therefore  was  near 
this  mountain,  nor  can  the  words  of  Polybius  fur- 
nish an  argument  to  prove  that  it  was  in  the 
northern  part  of  Epirus.  The  desultory  nature 
of  the  expedition  of  Dorimachus,  and  its  success 
without  interruption,  strongly  indicate  that  Dodona 
was  chiefly  exposed  to  hostile  invasion  from  the 
Achelous  and  iEtoIia,  as  Aly  Pasha  now  is  to  the 
kleftes  from  the  same  quarter.  Dorimachus  pro- 
bably followed  the  valley  of  the  Aspro  from 
Lepenu  or  Stratus  upwards,  and  having  crossed 
the  range  of  Pindus  about  Thodhoriana,  entered 
the  valley  of  the  Arta  to  the  northward  of  the 
Amhradan  district,  and  followed  that  river  until 
he  was  separated  only  by  Mount  Dhrysko  from 
the  plain  of  loannina.    He  thus  avoided  the  hostile 


■  Strabo.  pp.  430.  437. 
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district  of  Ambracitiy  which  city  had  recently  been 
taken  by  Philip  and  delivered  to  the  Epirotes,  as 
well  as  the  dangers  of  the  pass  of  Pendepigadhia, 
or  that  still  more  hazardous  which  ascends  from 
Arta  by  the  valley  of  the  Arachthus. 

The  only  author  who  has  described  the  natural 
peculiarities  of  the  Dodona;a  is  Hesiod,  in  a  beau- 
tiful fragment  of  his  lost  poem  the  Eoeae,  preserved 
by  a  scholiast  of  Sophocles,  and  in  part  by  Strabo  : 
"  Hellopia,"  says  the  poet,  "  was  a  country  of 
corn-fields  and  meadows,  abounding  in  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  inhabited  by  numerous  shepherds  and 
keepers  of  cattle,  where  on  an  extremity  stood 
Dodona,  beloved  by  Jupiter ;  here  the  god  esta- 
blished his  oracle  in  a  wood  of  ilex,  and  here 
men  received  responses,  when  bearing  gifts  and 
encouraged  by  favourable  omens  they  interrogated 
the  god '." 

This  description  is  accurately  applicable  to  the 
valley  of  loannina,  which,  though  producing  corn, 
is  more  remarkable  for  that  which  the  poet  evi- 
dently intended  to  insist  upon,  namely,  its  abundant 


'  'Effr«  nc  'EXXoir/i|  iroXwX^wc  icol  tiiXtlfuiy, 
'A^fiti)  fifi\oiat  Kal  tlXiwoSiaai  fioiaaiy' 
'Ev  S"  6.yip€c  vaiovat  iroXvppijftCi  voXvftovTai, 
IloXXoi,  AiTfipcfftoi,  ^CXa  Svjjruy  avOpurruiy' 
'EcOa  Tt  Auiiityri  nc  iir'  i(r\aTt^  rcwdXiorat. 
T^v  a  Ztuc  t^/Xijfft  icai  oy  ^pijin-qpiov  ilvat 
Tifuoy  iyOfiMTTOic,  ydloy  r  iy  mSfiiyi  ^tiyov' 
'l£.y6iy  iTi-)(jB6yiot  fiayTfiia  iravra  ^ipoyrai, 
'Oc  iil  ict'iOi  ftoXity  Ocoy  SifijipoToy  il^pulyy 
&»ipa  fipvy  eXOi]  cvy  olatyoic  dyadoiaiy. 

Hesiod.  iip.  Schol.  ad  Sophocl.  Trachin.  v.  1169, 
et  ap.  Strabon.  p.  328. 
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meadows,    and    the    numerous   flocks   and  herds 
which  feed  upon  its  pastures. 

Such  being  a  summary  of  the  testimony  which 
tends  to  place  Dodona  near  loanuina,  it  may  now 
be  right  to  notice  the  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  that  opinion,  as  well  as  the  arguments  which 
may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  some  other  situa- 
tions. The  strongest  objection  is  the  silence  of  all 
antiquity  as  to  a  lake  at  Dodona.  But  when  we 
consider  that  the  only  description  of  the  place 
which  has  reached  us,  is  contained  iu  the  poetical 
fragment  of  Hesiod,  who  may  have  alluded  to  the 
lake  in  the  very  next  verses  to  those  which  are 
preserved,  the  objection  loses  the  greatest  part  of 
its  force,  more  especially  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  existence  of  a  liake  in  this  part 
of  Epinis  was  known  to  Pliny,  who  asserted  that 
the  Acheron  flowed  into  the  Ambracic  gulf,  and 
that  it  originated  in  the  lake  Acherusia  at  a  dis- 
tance of  36  miles  from  the  coast ',  where  the 
distance  from  the  gulf  accords  so  exactly  with 
that  of  the  lake  of  loannina,  that  one  can  hardly 
doubt  of  his  having  heard  of  the  lake,  though  he 
has  confounded  it  with  the  Acherusia.  Eustathius 
proves  also  the  existence  of  a  lake  in  Molossia,  by 
mentioning   a   tradition,    derived   probably   from 


'  Ambracius  sinus 

In  eiim  dcfertur  amni»  Ache- 
ron, e  lacu  Thes]>rotife  Ache- 
rusiii  profluens  XXXVI.  M.P. 
inde,  ct  tnille  pedum  ponte 
mirabilis.  —  Plin.  11,  N.  I.  I, 
c.  1. 


Martian  Capella  in  like  man- 
ner :  Ambracius  sinus  faucibus 
angustis  squor  accipiens,  in 
quod  dcfertur  amnis  Acheron, 
infcmse  fabulse  errore  famosus. 
— 1.  C,  cap,  dc  tcrtio  sinu  Eu- 
rope. 
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some  ancient  author  now  lost,  that  Nnoptolemus, 
son  of  Achilles,  when  he  introduced  a  Thessalian 
colony  into  Epirus,  settled  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  Pambotis  in  Molossia '.  As  Pindar,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  legend,  considered  Dodona  a  part 
of  the  domain  of  Neoptolemns,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  lake  Pambotis  was  at  Dodona.  Pambotis, 
moreover,  is  a  word  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
description  of  Hesiod,  and  is  particularly  suited  to 
the  pastures  of  the  lake  of  loannina,  whicli  in  fact 
is  the  only  lake  in  the  interior  of  Thesprotia  or 
Mohssis. 

But  besides  this  strong  presumption  as  to  a  lake 
at  Dodona,  we  have  direct  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  marshes  near  tlie  Dodona?an  temple.  It 
was  supposed  by  some  that  the  Helli,  who  were 
the  ministers  of  the  oracle,  were  so  named  from 
the  iX»j,  or  marshes  round  the  temple ',  which 
though  it  may  be  etymologically  erroneous,  is  an 
undeniable  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  marsh. 
Again,  Proxenus,  as  quoted  by  a  scholiast  on  the 
Odyssey,  stated  that  tiie  oracular  oak  was  found 
by  a  shepherd  feeding  his  flock  in  the  marsh 
Dodon  *.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  have 
been  more  of  a  marsh  and  less  of  a  lake  in  ancient 
times  than  there  is  now ;  the  partial  obstruction  of 
the  katavothra,  and  other  causes,  which  in  many 
parts  of  Greece  have,  in  a  long  course  of  ages, 

'  Eustathius  in  Od.  T.  v.  '  Proxen.  ap.  Schol.  in  Od. 
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increased  or  diminished  tlie  quantity  of  stagnant 
or  running  water,  may  have  changed  what  was 
once  a  marsh,  with  pools  in  the  deepest  parts,  into 
a  continued  lake.  In  this  case  the  numerous  sources 
which  emerge  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Mitzikeli, 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  lake  or  below  its  sur- 
face, would  have  been  more  conspicuous,  and 
more  likely  to  have  elicited  the  remark  of  Theo- 
pompus  as  to  the  hundred  fountains  at  the  roots 
of  the  mountain  Tomarus ',  near  which  Dodoiia 
was  situated '. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  any 
other  situation  in  Epirus  will  agree  with  the  re- 
quisites oi  Dodona.  One  of  the  scholiasts  of  Homer 
supposes  Dodona  to  have  been  near  Dryiopolis, 
that  is  to  say,  near  ArghynSkastro,  which  he  places 
most  en'oneously  in  the  ancient  Thosprotia ;  ano- 
ther says  that  it  was  in  tlie  north  of  Tliesprotia, 
meaning  perhaps  the  same  place ;  a  third  fixes  it 
near  Leucas.  In  like  manner  I  have  been  referred 
for  the  site  of  Dodona  by  the  learned  of  loannina, 
to  Vutzintro,  to  Delvino,  to  Arghyrokastro,  to 
Vela,  to  Filiates,  to  Paramythia,  and  to  Glyky, 
without  ever  meeting  with  one  of  them  who  ima- 
gined that  it  might  have  been  at  loannina  itself. 

Of  the  modern  places  just  mentioned,  we  may 
observe,  that  although  the  plains  of  Delvino,  Vut- 
zintro, and  the  lower  Kalama,  have  an  abundance 


'  Molossi,   apud   quos   Do-  Theopompo  cclcbratur. — Plin. 

donaei  Jovis  templum,  oraculo  H.  N.  1,  4,  c,  1. 
illustre ;   Tomarus  nions,  cen-  '  Strabo,  p.  328. 

turn     fontibus    circa    radices. 
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of  pasture  in  their  lakes  or  maritime  marshes,  and 
were  even  famed  in  consequence  for  their  breed  of 
oxen,  they  are  too  near  the  sea  to  correspond  to 
the  evidence  whicli  has  been  adduced  as  to  the 
site  of  Dodona,  and  we  know  them  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  cities  of  Phoenice,  Buthrotura,  Cea- 
tria,  and  others.  The  valley  of  the  upper  Kalama  is 
not  liable  to  a  similar  objection,  being  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  containing  a  lake  nearTzerovina, 
with  some  marshy  tracts  at  the  sources  of  the 
Thyamis.  Both  lake  and  marshes  however  are  too 
diminutive  for  those  of  Dodona,  and  the  latter  arc 
not  permanent.  The  plain  itself  is  too  incon- 
siderable for  the  magnificent  description  of  Hesiod, 
too  distant  from  the  j^toi'mn  frontier  of  Hpiriis, 
and  can  scarcely  be  included  either  in  Thesprotia 
or  Molossis,  according  to  their  ancient  boundaries. 
The  valley  of  Dryiopolis  or  Arghyrokastro,  al- 
though not  unsuited  in  some  respects  to  the  pic- 
ture of  Hesiod,  yet  being  marshy  only  in  winter, 
cannot  in  this  climate  possess  that  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  abundant  meadows  and  perennial 
pasturage,  which  the  Dodon(ea  requires.  This 
plain,  moreover,  is  so  near  the  Aous,  that  the 
name  of  Dodona  could  hardly  have  escaped  men- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  transactions  which  oc- 
curred in  that  part  of  the  country,  had  it  been  so 
situated,  it  is  evident,  likewise,  that  the  valley 
of  the  Dryno  could  never  have  been  included 
either  in  Thesprotia  or  Molossis,  having  been  a 
part  of  Chaonia  or  Atintania,  possessed  by  the 
Argyrini  and  the  city  of  Ela^us. 

Exclusive  therefore  of  the  district  of  loannina, 
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there  is  none  but  the  great  valley  watered  by  the 
ancient  Cocytus,  Acheron,  and  lake  Acherusia, 
which  can  be  taken  for  the  Dodonita.  Here  it 
must  be  granted  that  the  lofty  ridge  called  Kurila, 
which  stretches  northward  from  Kako-Suli  to  the 
Kalama,  resembles  Tomai'us  in  the  abundant 
sources  which  issue  from  its  base,  and  that  the 
name  of  Suli  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
corrupted  from  that  of  the  Selli,  who  served  the 
Dodousean  temple  and  dwelt  around  it.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  noble  plain  of  Fanari  and 
Glyky,  which  extends  25  miles  from  Porto  Fanari 
to  Paramythia,  fully  deserves  the  description  which 
Hesiod  gives  of  Ilellopia,  especially  as  the  borders 
of  the  Acherusian  lake  admit  of  some  perennial 
pasturage,  and  that  a  farther  argument  in  favour 
of  Dodona  having  been  here  situated,  may  be 
derived  from  Pausanias,  who,  immediately  after 
speaking  of  Cichyrus,  or  Ephyra,  which  was  near 
Porto  Fanari,  mentions  Dodona  in  a  manner 
naturally  leading  to  the  presumption  that  it  was 
not  very  distant  from  Ephyra.  From  these  admis- 
sions, it  would  follow  that  Dodona  was  probably 
situated  at  or  near  Glyky,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  upon  which  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Selli  is  preserved  in  tjiat  of  Suli. 

But  there  are  strong  objections  to  every  part 
of  the  plains  watered  by  the  Acheron  and  Cocy- 
tus as  the  Dodoncea.  Even  the  most  distant  point 
Paramythia  is  too  near  the  sea  coast,  and  too  far 
from  the  central  ridge  of  Pindus,  as  well  as  from 
the  inland  frontier  of  Epirus  and  the  AcheloHs,  to 
conform   to  the    combined    testimony  of   Pindar, 
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iEschylus,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  ami  Straho.  The 
olive-trees  of  Paramythta  are  alone  a  contradic- 
tion to  that  climate,  aud  that  elevation  above  the 
sea  which  is  implied  by  the  epithets  of  Homer  and 
iEschylus.  Although  the  plain  between  the  Ache- 
i-usia  and  Glyky  is  marshy  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  the  only  district  of  perennial  pasture 
in  these  plains  is  around  the  Acherttsia,  or  not 
more  than  from  two  or  three  to  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Above  all,  there  ap- 
pears no  mode  of  explaining  in  what  manner  this 
valley  could  ever  have  formed  a  part  of  Molossis, 
being  the  centre  of  the  original  Thesprotia,  which 
contained  the  cities  Ephyra,  Pandosia,  and  two 
others  at  Veliani  and  Paramythia,  neither  of  which 
has  the  requisites  of  Dodona. 

As  to  Suli,  it  will  hardly  afford  much  assistance 
in  the  determination  of  this  question.  Suli  is  a 
common  name  in  Greece,  and  naturally  so,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  SiXXoJ,  which  was 
no  more  than  a  dialectic  form  of  'EXXol,  the  people 
from  whom  the  whole  country  derived  Its  appella 
tion  of  Hellas.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  the 
more  curious  in  the  present  instance,  as  being 
found  in  a  district  which  we  know  to  have  been 
inhabited  at  a  comparatively  late  period  by  Sellu 
But  even  here  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  acci- 
dental vestige  of  the  people  of  Hellopla,  who  once 
occupied  all  the  country  around  Dodona,  and  it  is 
the  less  to  be  relied  on  as  affording  any  proof  of 
the  exact  locality  of  Dodona,  there  being  another 
Suli  on  the  Kalama,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
westward  of  iounniua.     Nor  can  any  more  precise 
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inference  be  deduced  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
Cichj'nis  and  Dodona  in  the  passage  of  Pausanias, 
who  there  alludes  to  the  early  history  of  Thes- 
protia  in  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  Ephyra  was 
the  capital  of  king  Aidoneus,  and  the  Dodortaea  a 
part  of  his  kingdom,  and  who  introduced  the 
names  incidentally,  as  those  of  the  only  places  in 
Epirus  which  he  thought  worthy  of  notice. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  the  position 
of  Dodona  at  loannina  is  consistent  with  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  the  tribes  of  Epirus  on  the 
modern  map.  Theopompus  of  Chius  reckoned 
fourteen  of  them,  and  Strabo  has  named  as 
many,  to  wit :  the  Chaones,  Thesproti,  Casso- 
paji,  Molossi,  Amphilochi,  Athamanes,  iEthices, 
Tymphaei,  Paravaei,  Talares,  Atintanes,  Orestse, 
Pelagones,  and  Elimiotee '.  Of  the  situation  of 
several  of  these  tribes,  proofs  have  already  been 
given.  Three  of  them,  the  Orestae,  Pelagones, 
and  Elimiotae,  were  permanently  united  not  longi 
after  the  time  of  Theopompus  to  Macedonia,  to 
which  they  naturally  belonged,  as  being  situated|j 
the  two  latter  entirely,  and  the  first  in  great  part' 
at  least,  to  the  east  of  Mount  Pindus.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  the  Athamanes,  ^thices,  and  Talares, 
were  united  in  like  manner  with  the  Thessalians, 
though  as  all  the  three  occupied  the  ridges  of 
Pindus,  and  immediately  bordered  on  the  Mo- 
lossi, they  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  Strabo 
as  properly  Epirotic. 

To  begin  from   the  south-eastward,  where  the 


'  Theoiwmp.  ap.  Strabon.  p.  323. — Strabo,  pp.  324,  326,  434. 
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Molossi  bordered  upon  Ambracia.  Proceeding 
from  thence  northward,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that 
.tlieir  next  neighbours  were  the  Athamanes,  sepa- 
rated from  them  either  by  the  Arachthus  or  the 
crest  of  the  mountains  beyond  it  ;  then  the 
Perrha;bi  and  Tyinphsei  at  the  sources  of  the 
ArachthuB,  and  the  Talares  of  Mount  Tomarus  \ 
who  may  be  considered  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
Molossi,  as  Dodona  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
that  mountain.  Beyond  the  Talares  and  Tymphac 
were  the  Paravcsi,  whose  country  was  the  northern 
)part  of  Zagori  and  the  district  of  Konitza.  To  the 
westward  of  these,  the  Molossis,  considering  the 
Dodonaea  as  a  portion  of  it,  confined  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Atintania,  which  I  have 
before  described  as  comprehending  in  general 
terms  the  mountainous  country  between  the 
Mizakia  and  the  valleys  at  the  sources  of  the 
Dryno  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  opposite,  or 
from  west  to  east,  extending  from  the  Lower 
Viosa  and  Dryno  to  the  Uzumi  and  Upper  Viosa. 
In  the  remainder  of  its  boundary,  Molossis  (still 
considering  the  Dodonaea  as  a  portion  of  it)  bor- 
dered upon  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Tlics- 
protia;  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  Kalama  and 
Its  tributaries,  which  flow  from  the  ridges  of 
Olytzika  and  Suli.  And  thus  Molossis,  together 
with    the   surrounding   Epirotic   tribes,    forms   a 


'  There  were  two  divisions  an  dTdaraofiu,  or  body  scpa- 
nf  Talaros  nccordinff  to  Strabo  :  rated  from  those  of  Mount  To- 
tbat  behinging  to  Thessaly  was      marus. — p.  434. 
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complete    and  consistent  system  of  chorograpliy, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Dodoncen  was  identical] 
with  the  modern  district  of  loannina. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  person  who 
has  seen  the  country  around  loannina,  and  has 
examined  the  extensive  remains  at  Kastritza,  that 
the  city  which  stood  in  that  centrical  and  com- 
manding position  was  the  capital  of  the  district 
during  a  long  succession  of  ages.  The  fortresses 
at  Velitzista  and  Gardhikaki  were  obviously  no 
more  than  cornce,  though  they  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  been  enumerated  among  the  seventy 
cities  of  Epirus  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Roman 
senate.  The  hill  of  Kastritza,  moreover,  answers 
much  better  than  either  of  those  places  to  the 
iui^oTii),  or  extremity  upon  which  Hesiod  states 
Dodona  to  have  been  built,  while  the  adjacent  i 
Mitzikeli  will  be  found  to  correspond  perfectly 
to  the  mountain,  below  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  temple  stood.  This  commanding 
ridge,  therefore,  which  in  every  point  of  view 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  I  conceives 
to  have  been  the  celebrated  Tomarus.  The 
numerous  sources  at  its  foot,  which  are  the 
chief  supplies  of  the  lake,  are  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  hundred  fountains  issuing  from  the  base 
of  Tomarus,  as  described  by  Theopompus.  Nor 
Is  the  name  Toinarus,  though  no  longer  attached 
to  this  mountain,  quite  obsolete,  being  still  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  Tomarokhoria,  or  villageBj 
situated  on  a  part  of  the  southern  extremity  of' 
Dhrysko,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Mitzikcli. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Dodonaeus  seems  not  to 
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have  been  within  the  city  of  Dodona.  Polybius 
describes  it  as  mpl  dkwSutvitv ;  in  such  a  hasty 
invasion  as  that  of  Dorimachus,  it  could  not  liave 
been  so  easily  destroyed  as  the  historian  relates, 
had  it  stood  within  a  fortress  such  as  we  cannot 
but  suppose  Dodona,  like  all  the  towns  of  Epirus, 
to  have  been,  nor  could  there  well  have  been  in  a 
fortified  town,  space  sufficient  for  the  temple,  its 
courts,  porticos,  and  dedications,  its  sacred  grove, 
and  the  dwellings  of  its  servitors.  Strabo,  in 
reporting  from  Ephorus  the  cruel  treatment  of  one 
of  the  priestesses  of  the  temple  by  the  Bceotians ', 
shows  the  unprotected  condition  of  the  building 
which  Menedemon,  an  author  cited  by  Stephanus, 
describes  as  being  surrounded  with  tripods  instead 
of  walls '.  But  in  this  inability  to  resist  an  enemy 
it  differed  not  from  other  hiera  of  great  celebrity  in 
Asia  and  Greece,  such  as  those  of  Samns,  Bran- 
chidse,  Sardes,  Eleusis,  Rhamnus,  the  Isthmus, 
Epidaurus,  Olympia,  Nemea,  Aha;,  Ftoum,  and  that 
of  Trophouius  at  Lebadeia.  None  of  these  were  in- 
cluded within  the  fortifications  of  the  neighbouring 
citie8,but  appear  to  have  been  inclosed  by  a  simple 
peribolus,  having  been  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  sanctity,  the  violation  of  which  in  the 
instance  of  Dodona,  branded  the  Jitolians  with  the 
character  of  men  regardless  of  the  laws  which 
governed  the  rest  of  mankind  in  peace  and  war''. 

If  the  city  of  Dodoiia  was  at  Kastritza,  and  the 
temple  in  some  other  part  of  the  adjoining  dis- 

'  Strabo,  p.  402. 
*  ap.  Stephan.  in  Awi'wrr;. 
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trict,  there  seems  uo  place  so  well  adapted  to  it 
as  the  peninsula  now  occupied  by  the  citadel  of 
loannina.  Such  a  situation  equally  accords  with 
the  good  taste  which  the  Greeks  always  evinced 
in  the  position  of  their  sacred  edifices,  as  with  their 
mythology,  which  conceived  the  gods  to  delight 
in  places  rendered  remarkable  by  natural  causes, 
and  with  that  tact  which  taught  the  priests  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  thing  which  contributed 
to  elevate  the  religious  veneration  of  the  people, 
and  to  promote  their  own  influence  through  its 
means.  This  position  is  not,  indeed,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Mitzikeli,  as  Strabo  may  seem  to  require; 
but  the  commanding  steepness  and  striking  prox- 
imity of  that  mountain  in  face  of  the  Peninsula, 
are  perhaps  still  better  adapted  to  his  words'.  There 
is  no  place  in  all  Greece  more  subject  to  thun- 
der stonns  than  loannina,  none  more  worthy  of 
having  been  the  abode  of  the  Thunderer,  whose 
bolt  was  the  type  of  Molossis  and  Epirus '.  Here, 
therefore,  in  place  of  the  dirty  streets  and 
bazars  of  the  modern  town,  we  may  imagine  a 
forest,  through  which  an  avenue  of  primseval 
oak  and  ilex  conducted  to  the  sacred  peninsula. 
Within  the  porticos  which  inclosed  the  temple 
were  ranges  of  tripods  supporting  cauldrons,  the 


'  ro  opoc  6  Tvftapui  vij>'  fJ 
Kiirai  TO  'tip6y. — Strabo,  p. 
328. 

'  The  coins  of  Epirus  have 
reference  almost  exclusively  to 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  of  Do- 
dona  ;     they    bear    heads    of 


Jupiter  and  Dionc,  an  eagle,  a 
thunderbolt,  a  tripod,  a  gar- 
land of  oak.  The  most  com- 
mon coin  of  the  Molossi  has  a 
fulmen  on  both  sides  ;  on  one 
within  a  garland  of  oak,  on  the  . 
other  upon  a  shield. 
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greater  part  of  which  had  been  coutributed  by  the 
Boeotians  in  consequence  of  an  annual  cnstom, 
and  which  were  so  numerous  and  so  closely  placed, 
that  when  one  of  them  was  struck  the  sound 
vibrated  through  them  all  ;  many  others  had  been 
dedicated  by  the  Athenians,  whose  theoria  or 
sacred  embassy  brought  yearly  offerings ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  anatheniata  was  a  statue 
dedicated  by  the  Corcynci,  holding  in  its  hand  a 
whip  with  three  thongs  loaded  with  balls,  which 
made  a  continual  sound  as  they  were  agitated 
by  the  wind  against  a  cauldron  '.  In  a  picture 
of  the  temple  of  Dodona  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Philostratus,  the  prophetic  oak  was  seen 
near  the  temple,  and  lying  under  it  the  axe  of 
Hellus,  with  which  he  struck  the  tree,  when  a 
voice  from  it  ordered  him  to  desist.  A  golden 
dove,  representing  the  bird  of  Egypt,  which 
uttered  the  voice,  was  perched  upon  the  tree ; 
garlands  were  suspended  from  its  branches,  and 
a  chorus  from  Egyptian  Thebes  was  dancing 
around  it,  as  if  rejoicing  at  the  recognition  of 
the  sacred  dove  from  their  native  city.  Tiie 
Belli  were  seen  employed  in  prayer  or  sacrifice, 
or  in  decorating  the  temple  with  fresh  boughs 
and  garlands,  or  in  preparing  cakes  and  victims, 
while  the  priestesses  were  remarked  for  their 
severe  and  venerable  appearance'.     Whether  this 


'  For  the  various  authorities  '  Philostrat.    Icon.    1.   2,  c 
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be  the  description  of  a  real  picture,  or  the  ideas  of 
Philostratus  for  the  subject  of  one,  it  is  probably  a 
faithful  portrait  of  the  bierum  of  Dodonsean  Jove 
iu  the  height  of  its  reputation,  when  it  njay 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  temple,  the  porticos, 
the  dedications,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  sacred 
servants,  were  sufficient  to  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula  '. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  oracle  was  already  in 
an  expiring  state',  though  it  may  perhaps  have 
partially  recovered,  like  Greece  in  general,  in  the 
second  century,  as  Pausanias  still  represents  the 
temple  of  Dodona  and  the  sacred  ilex  as  the  ob- 
jects most  worthy  of  a  traveller's  notice  in  Epirus  *. 
Long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Dodona 
maintained  its  ascendancy  among  the  towns  of 
Epirus  by  means  probably  of  its  fertile  district, 
strong  site,  and  important  position  at  the  entrance 
of  the  passes  leading  into  Thessaly.  The  names 
of  several  bishops  of  Dodona  are  found  in  the  acts 
of  the  councils.  The  latest  was  in  the  year  516  ; 
and  as  the  earliest  record  of  a  bishop  of  loannina 
occurs  in  879,  when  a  council  was  assembled  at 
Constantinople  for  the  restoration  of  Photius  to 
the  patriarchal  throne,  it  is  probable  that  between 
those  two  dates  the  peninsula  of  loannina,  already 


'  Polemo,  the  same  author 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  left  a  description 
ulsn  of  the  hierum  of  Dodona. 


— Suidas  in  UoXi/iuv. — Ste- 
phan.  in  iiuiuvr]. 

*  ccXiXoiirc  it  irwc  Kal  rti 
fiavrtlov  TO  iv  Auiuv^  icaO&Ktp 
Kai  &X\a, — Strabo,  p.  327. 

'  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  17. 
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cleared  of  its  idolatrous  worship,  pagan  edifices, 
and  sacred  grove,  was  chosen  as  a  more  defen- 
sible position  than  that  of  Kastritza,  against  the 
increasing  invasions  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  and 
thus  became  the  capital  of  the  DodonoEa '.  The 
new  fortress  was  named  probably  in  honour,  of 
tlie  saint  under  whose  protection  it  was  placed, 
and  whose  church  is  known  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  mosque  at  the  N.  E.  angle  of 
the  kastro'.  The  sacred  buildings  of  the  hie- 
rum,  if  any  remains  of  them  had  survived  the 
ages  of  Christian  warfare  against  paganism,  were 
converted  undoubtedly  to  the  construction  of 
buildings  in  the  new  fortress,  where  the  conti- 
nued existence  of  habitations  from  that  time 
to  the  present  will  sufficiently  account,  as  it  does 
in  so  many  other  places  in  Greece,  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  remains  of  Hellenic  antiquity.  It 
is  by  no  means  impossible,  however,  if  the  kastro 
of  loannina  be  really  the  site  of  the  Dodowean. 
temple,  that  some  relics  of  architecture  or  sculp- 
ture may  yet  afford  proof  of  this  fact,  and  may 
even  serve  as  a  scale  and  elements  whereby  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  magnitude  and  architec- 
ture of  the  temple. 


'  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
netUB  muntions  Dodona  as  the 
diief  town  of  the  Theme  of 
Nicopolis  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century ;  but  he 
seems  to  refer  more  to  the 
ancient  th.in  to  the  actual  Do- 
dona ;  and  little  confidence,  as 


Gibbon  has  remarked,  can  be 
placed  in  the  imperial  autho- 
rity. Both  Nicopolis  and  Do- 
dona hod  probably  been  for 
some  time  extinct. 

'  'Ayioc  'luavvriQ  6  Ilpd^po- 
//or,  one  of  the  most  honoured 
saints  of  the  Greek  Church. 
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The  history  of  loannina  is  almost  as  obscure 
as  that  of  Dodona  ;  but  enough  remains  to  show 
that  it  gradually  became  the  chief  city  of  Greece 
to  the  westward  of  Mount  Pindus,  the  only 
other  place  of  importance  having  been  Amhracia, 
which,  about  the  same  period  of  time,  under  the 
new  name  of  Arta,  recovered  from  Nicopolis  that 
population  and  importance,  which,  during  seven 
or  eight  centuries,  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
Augustan  colony,  and  became  again  the  chief 
city  of*  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ambradc 
Gulf. 

Western  Greece  is  so  separated  by  nature  from 
a  government  ruling  at  Constantinople,  that  a 
strong  vice-regal  power  is  required  to  maintain  it 
in  submission.  If  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  is 
easily  disputed  here,  it  is  not  surprising  that  under 
the  weaker  sway  of  the  Greek  emperors  their 
governors  of  Western  Greece  were  generally  inde- 
pendent or  left  to  their  own  resources.  From  the 
seventh  century  to  the  eleventh,  Northern  Greece 
was  a  field  of  contention  to  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
the  Wallachians,  and  the  Sclavonians,  and  large 
colonies  of  the  two  latter  people  settled  in  the  coun- 
try. To  the  Sclavonic  tribes  is  to  be  attributed 
almost  all  the  names  of  places  in  Southern  Albania 
and  Western  Greece  which  are  not  of  Greek  de- 
rivation, loannina,  however,  seems  to  have  main- 
tained itself  as  a  Greek  city  until  a  new  race  of 
adventurers  made  their  appearance.  It  was 
taken  by  Bohemond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard  the 
Norman,  in  the  year  1082.  He  intrenched  his 
army  among  the  vineyards  which  still  occupy  the 
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heights  of  St.  George,  repaired  the  kastro,  and 
under  the  walla  of  the  town  defeated  the  Greek 
emperor  Alexius  Cotnnenus '.  On  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1204,  Western  Greece  formed  au 
exception  to  the  provinces  partitioned  among  the 
Frank  conquerors,  and  continued,  under  a  branch 
of  the  Comneni,  to  be  a  Greek  principality,  called 
the  Despotate  of  /Etolia,  or  of  the  West,  extend- 
ing at  first  from  Dyrrhachium  to  the  Corinthiuc 
Gulf,  but  gradually  curtailed  by  Franks,  Albanians, 
and  Servians,  until  it  contained  only  the  central 
part  of  Old  Epims,  to  which  condition,  or  nearly 
so,  it  was  already  reduced  when  it  was  conquered, 
about  the  year  1350,  by  Stephen  Dnscian,  king  of 
Servia,  who  placed  his  brother  Siniscian,or  Simeon, 
in  the  Despotate.  On  the  death  of  Stephen,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  Nicephorus,  son  of  the  last 
Greek  Despot,  recovered  for  a  short  time  the 
Despotate,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle 
on  the  Achelous,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  body 
of  Turks,  against  the  Albanians,  who  had  then 
made  some  acquisitions  in  Acarnania  and  u^^folia. 
Simeon  having  found  sufficient  employment  in 
Servia  and  Thessaly,  loannina  was  left  to  defend 
itself  against  the  Albanians  by  its  own  resources 
for  about  eight  years,  when  Simeon  being  applied 
to  for  aid,  sent  thither  as  governor,  in  13G7,  his 
son-in-law  Thomas  Prelubo,  under  whom  the 
Greeks  had  a  complete  foretaste  of  Mussulman 
cruelty  and  opjiressiou.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Inico  de  Davalos,  by  the  Greeks  named  ^aouAoc 
or   UaoD,   an  Italian  noble,  who  had   been  made 


'  Anna  Cumn.  I.  5,  p.   133.     Paris. 
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prisoner  and  taken  into  favour  by  Thomas,  when 
the  latter  was  assisting  Spata,  the  Albanian  lord 
of  Arta,  against  the  Franks,  and  who,  ou  the  death 
of  Thomas,  in  the  year  1385,  married  his  widow. 
Izaulo  was  disliked  by  his  subjects,  maintained 
himself  (like  Prelubo)  with  difficulty  against  the 
Albanians,  and  when  at  length  he  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Spata,  lost  a  part  of  his  iEtolian  posses- 
sions to  Charles  Tocco,  second  Count  of  Cefalonia 
of  that  name,  Duke  of  Leucas,  and  who  at  length 
obtained  both  Arta  and  loannina ',  when  to  his 
other  titles  he  added  those  of  Duke  of  loannina 
and  Despot  of  Western  Greece.  He  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Frank  princes  of  the  Islands, 
his  continental  possessions  having  comprehended 
a  large  portion  of  Acaniania  and  ^Etolia,  with  some 
part  uf  Achaia.  Charles  died  at  loannina  in  July 
14'29,  leaving  Arta  ami  loannina  to  his  nephew 
Count  Charles  III.,  and  JEtolla  in  possession  of 
two  illegitimate  sons.  The  disputes  which  arose 
between  the  cousins  rendered  the  whole  country 
an  easy  conquest  to  the  Turks,  to  whom  loannina 
capitulated  in  October  1431 '.  The  name  of  Karl- 
ili,  or  the  country  of  Charles,  is  still  attached  by 
them  to  a  large  portion  of  Acnrnania  and  JEtolia. 


'  Izaulo  was  still  at  loan- 
nina  in  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Mu8a(1410 — 1413),  to  whom 
he  sent  his  son  Prebulo  to  im- 
plore assistance  against  the 
Franks.  ButPrcIubo  was  taken 
by  his  enemies,  and  deprived 
of  his  sight. 

'  For  this  historical  sketch, 


see  Cantacuzeiius,  1.  4,  c.  43. — 
Chalcocondylas,  1.  4,  p.  112, 
1.  .5,  p.  126.— Ducas,  c.  20. — 
Phranza,  1.  2,  c.  9. — Ducange 
Fam.  Dalmat.  1 1 1 .  62.  xv.  4. — 
Hist.de  Constantinople,1.8,c.25, 
26  ;  and  the  Meteora  MS., con- 
ceniingwhich  sec  the  additional 
note  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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To  Kalor^'tes — Return  by  Tzimovo  to  loanniim — Omer  Bey 
Vrioni — AI^'  Pasha — Climate — Alia — Subtliviaiona  and  popu- 
lation— Aly  Pasha's  revenue  from  Artn,  loiinnina,  and  other 
places — To  Peta,  Komboti,  Koprena,  Vlikha — Neokhori, 
Argos  Amphilochicum — Battles  ofOlpte  and  Idomene — Crcna', 
Mount  Thijamus,  Agrcea-  Return  from  Prevyza  by  Luro  and 
Rogus  (  Charadra  )  to  Toannina. 

July  29. — Setting  out  yesterday  evening  at  sun- 
set, I  rode  from  lounnina  to  tlie  mooasterv  of 
Eleukali  on  Mount  Diysko,  on  the  way  to  Kala- 
[T5'te8,  and  this  morning  at  daybreak  proceeded  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  by  tlie  Khan  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Arta,  and  by  that  of  Golfi,  on  the 
ascent  to  the  church  of  St.  George,  where  we 
arrived  at  9.30,  a.  m.  A  wide  portico  ronnd  the 
church  is  the  only  accommodation  for  travellers. 
Our  arrival  having  been  announced  to  the  town 
by  the  firing  of  musquets,  a  party  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  headed  by  Kyr  K.  Turturi,  acting  as 
hodja-bashi  for  his  brotlier,  and  accompanied  by 
the  Subashi,  or  Albanian  governor,  preceded  by  a 
gypsey  baud  of  music,  arrive  in  an  hour  at  the 
church.     They  bring  with  them  a  lamb  roasted 
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whole,  wine,  bread,  and  salad ;  and  soon  after 
their  arrival  we  all  sit  down  to  dinner.  A  long 
cloth  is  spread  in  the  portico,  the  meat  is  partly 
cut  and  piirtly  torn  in  pieces  by  the  servants,  and 
spread  about  the  cloth  ;  some  sit  upon  carpets, 
and  some  upon  the  pavement.  The  gypsies  strike 
up  their  music,  which  consists  of  two  drums,  two 
violins,  two  tabors,  a  sort  of  oboe,  with  another 
wind  instrument,  and  a  fife  out  of  which  they  pro- 
duce the  most  piercing  notes.  The  vocal  perform- 
ances with  which  they  accompany  it  are  equally 
distressing  to  the  ears,  to  make  as  much  noise  as 
possible  being  the  chief  concern. 

After  dinner  we  have  some  Kleftic  songs,  of 
which  the  exploits  of  the  Suliote  heroes  are  the 
subject,  and  those  of  the  celebrated  robber  Kartz- 
Andouio,  who  slew  the  no  less  famous  Bolu-bashi 
Vely  Gheghe,  sent  against  him  by  Al}'  Pasha. 
These  heroic  songs '  are  followed  by  erotic ', 
with  a  chorus  of  Po,  Po,  Po'.  The  Albanian 
governor  then  rises,  and  leads  the  dance  with 
bare  feet. 

At  10  we  descend  the  ridge  through  the  wood 
before  described  * ;  both  Turks  and  Christians 
firing  their  musquets  as  we  proceed,  and  causing 
a  surprising  increase  of  sound  and  echo  amidst 
the  precipices  which  overhang  the  winding  river. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  river  itself  the  same 


'  wo\ifitica  Tpayoiiia. 

'  c/yairijnica. 

'  This  is  an  Albanian  in- 
terjection of  admiration.  Bah, 
nhab,    signify  assent ;    and  so 


does  the  drawing  up  of  the  air 
through  the  lips,  which  Al^ 
Pasha  often  uses  in  conversa- 
tion. 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  278. 
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explosion  produces  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
sound,  witliout  any  echo.  After  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  consumed  iu  ascending  the  zig-zag  path 
from  the  river  to  the  town,  we  enter  it  among 
crowds  of  spectators.  Kalar5tes  has  increased 
since  1805  in  riclies  and  comfort,  and  is  ahnost 

I  the  only  place  that  reflects  any  credit  upon  Al^'s 
government.  Every  year  the  return  of  the  mer- 
chants to  their  native  country  produces  some  new 
houses.  There  are  now  upwards  of  500 ;  and 
620  heads  of  families  are  enrolled  in  the  tax- 
book,  tliose  of  the  first  class  are  rated  this  year  at 
800  piastres,  the  second  at  400,  the  third  at  200, 
and  the  fourth,  which  consists  of  many  sub-divi- 
sions, from  100  to  5.  A  few  of  the  poorest  families 
pay  nothing.    The  whole  amount  received  by  the 

[Vezir  is  70,000  piastres,  or  about  4,000f.  sterling. 
The  town  has  now  a  public  debt  of  250  purses, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  provided  for,  in 
addition  to  the  sums  just  mentioned  ;  it  is  lower 
than  in  any  other  place,  on  account  of  the  better 
security,  and  10  per  cent,  from  the  Ka<Taa,  or 
public  chest  of  Kalar^'tes,  is  considered  by  the 
monied  men  of  loannina  as  preferable  to  a 
higher  gain  anywhere  else.  The  Vezir  sometimes 
however,   when  he  wishes  to  satisfy  a  favourite, 

.sends  him  with  a  bnyurdi,  ordering  the  Kalary- 

rticites  to  take  the  bearer's  money  at  12  per  cent, 
whether  they  want  it  or  not. 

The  lands  around  the  village,  which  formerly 
supplied  the  inhabitants  with  corn  for  a  part  of 
the  year,  have  been  neglected  with  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  population,  as  it  answers  better  in 
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general  to  import  com  and  flour  tlian  to  cultivate 
such  a  wretched  soil.  In  the  present  year,  how- 
ever, they  feel  the  loss  of  this  culture,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  a  dearth  of  corn  in  Thessaly,  which,  it 
is  reckoned,  has  caused  an  expenditure  of  60,000 
piastres  for  provisions  beyond  that  of  last  year. 

A  part  of  the  territory  is  destined  to  the  pas- 
ture of  oxen,  for  which  3  piastres  a  head  are  paid 
to  the  kassa  of  the  town  :  for  a  horse  or  mule 
fed  on  another  common  destined  for  them,  5 
piastres.  The  remaining  pastures  are  destined 
to  sheep  and  goats,  the  charge  for  which  is 
500  piastres  a  year  for  a  mandra  of  2000.  The 
Eleftherokhoria  of  the  mountains  of  Greece  in 
general  derive  their  principal  revenue  from  their 
pastures,  which  are  common  property.  This 
illustrates  the  ancient  imvoftia, — a  privilege  which 
was  often  conferred,  together  with  other  rights  of 
citizenship,  on  foreign  benefactors,  who  then  had 
the  right  of  feeding  their  sheep  and  cattle  on  the 
same  terms  as  citizens.  Sometimes  the  pasturage 
was  in  part  let  for  the  benefit  of  the  ra^uov,  or 
public  chest,  or  allotted  as  security  for  borrowed 
money. 

Building  is  expensive  at  Kalarjtes.  A  woman 
who  brings  a  large  stone  upon  her  back  from  the 
quarry,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  extremity 
of  tlie  town,  receives  each  time  6  paras,  and 
can  make  ten  trips  per  diem  ;  the  expence  in 
quarrying  is  2  paras  more,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
stone  is  put  into  the  wall  it  costs  not  less  than 
10  paras  :  the  smaller  stones  are  brought  by  mules. 
Plakes,  or  rough  slabs  of  the  same  kind  of  cal- 
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careous  stone,  for  roofing,  are  10  piastres  the 
hundred,  great  and  small.  Timber  is  cut  and 
brought  from  Pn'iraanda  and  Melisurgus,  or  from 
a  large  wood  on  the  eai-teni  side  of  the  mountains 
in  the  road  to  Trikkala,  distant  about  3  hours. 
A  scantling  of  fir  from  tlie  forest  of  Pnimanda, 
which  is  generally  brought  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  person  who  sliapes  it  there,  is  sold  here  from 
35  to  40  paras. 

According  to  a  sumptuary  custom  of  this  re- 
public, which  has  all  the  force  of  a  law,  the  head 
of  a  family  of  the  first  class  cannot  give  his 
daughter  more  than  1000  piastres  dowry,  her 
wardrobe  included  ;  the  other  classes  in  propor- 
tion. Another  confines  the  drosses  of  the  women 
to  particular  kinds  of  stuflP. 

The  Albanian  Subashi  who  is  liead  of  the  police 
lias  onlv  two  palikaria  to  assist  him.  He  decides  all 
trifling  diflerences,  receiving  a  fee  from  the  parties, 
and  even  adjudicates  iu  small  processes  for  debt, 
for  which  he  takes  10  per  cent. ;  but  all  the  more 
important  civil  questions  are  subject  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  primates,  and  are  ultimately  sub- 
mitted to  the  Vezir.  Another  perquisite  of  the 
Subashi  is  2  per  cent,  for  collecting  the  contri- 
butions, according  to  a  list  furnished  by  the 
hodja-bashi  and  his  assessors.  The  Subashi  has 
the  power  of  punishing  in  three  modes ;  1.  by 
imprisonment ;  2.  by  quartering  his  palikaria 
upon  the  house  of  the  offender ;  3.  by  turning 
out  the  family  and  sealing  up  the  door ;  all 
which  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  may  be 
remitted    for  money.      Without  quarrels   in   the 
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village  the  Subashi  would  starve,  as  he  receives 
no  pay  from  his  master.  But  in  fact  his  place  is 
so  desirable  for  a  poor  Albanian  soldier,  that  he 
takes  care  never  to  exceed  his  powers,  or  to  give 
cause  for  complaints  against  him  by  the  primates. 

Matzuki  has  become  a  tjiftlik  of  the  Vezir  since 
my  last  visit  to  these  mountains.  Unable  to  pay 
the  impositions,  the  poor  villagers  were  obliged  to 
borrow  money  at  loannina  or  elsewhere,  at  an 
interest  of  20  per  cent.,  or  even  at  2  per  cent,  per 
mensem.  Their  difficulties  having  been  of  course 
increased  by  this  measure,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  'Agrafa,  the  rest  presented  themselves  to 
the  Vezir  with  an  offer  to  sell  the  whole  village 
and  its  territory.  The  price  demanded  was  12 
purses  and  the  public  debt.  His  Highness  had 
no  difficulty  in  declaring  the  place  his  tjiftlik  ; 
but  instead  of  12  purses  he  gave  only  2,  and 
instead  of  paying  the  debts,  referred  the  creditors 
to  the  Matzukiotes  who  had  fled  to  'Agrafa. 

Khaliki,  at  the  sources  of  the  Achelous,  once 
the  most  important  modern  village  of  Pindiis,  and 
from  whence  came  many  of  the  chief  families  of 
KalarS'tcs,  is  on  the  point  of  being  deserted  on 
account  of  the  excessive  burthen  of  the  taxes,  and 
of  a  debt  of  100  purses.  When  the  village  was 
in  its  prosperity  the  inhabitants  abandoned  their 
corn  for  sheep,  and  have  now  very  little  of  either, 
their  property  consisting  almost  entirely  of  horses 
and  mules,  with  which  they  gain  a  livelihood  as 
carriers.  Yet  the  annual  contribution  is  still  from 
400  to  700  piastres  from  the  head  of  a  family. 
Last  winter  an  avalanche    buried  ten  or  twelve 
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of  the  houses  in  the  village,  and  filled  the  bed 
of  the  river.  I  before  remarked  that  tlie  name 
Khaliki,  a  common  Romaic  corruption  of  Chal- 
cis,  explains  a  verse  of  Dionysius  Periegetes,  iu 
which  he  states  that  the  Achelous  rises  at  Chalcis, 
but  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  a  passage  of 
Stephanus,  which  confirms  it.  It  is  in  alluding 
to  the  involution  of  the  Echinades  in  the  mud 
of  the  Achelous  that  the  remark  of  Dionysius 
occurs,  in  reference  to  which  Stephanus  observes 
that  Chalcis  was  a  city  of  yEtolia,  from  whence 
the  Achelous  flows '.  There  may  be  some  inac- 
curacy in  describing  this  country  as  vEtolia,  but 
neither  Stephanus  nor  Dionysius  could  possibly 
have  liad  in  view  the  Chalcis  of  iEtolia,  as  some 
critics  have  supposed,  for  that  place,  of  wiiich  the 
ruins  still  exist  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Patra, 
was  more  than  20  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  Achelous. 

The  only  ancient  position  besides  Chalcis  iu  the 
mountainous  country  around  Kakardhista  that  can 
be  stated  with  any  confidence  is  that  of  Theudoria, 
a  place  mentioned  only  by  Livy,  on  the  authority 
of  Polyhius,  but  from  wlu)ni  it  apjicare  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Athamanes. 
The  resemblance  of  name  seems  to  identify  it  with 
the  m«jdem  Thodhoriaua,  a  village  situated  near 


Nqtrw)-  r'  t'tWoiuy,  iiirvac  t  dro  XaXWcuc  tpirwi' 
(Mvjit  apywpt'jjc  'A\i\i!i>iu^  u'/'l^'C  iA<<r<rti.) 

Stephan.  in  XaXc/t — Dionys.  v.  '106. 
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Mount  Tzumerka  in  a  pass  wliich  leads  from 
the  Achelous  to  the  Arachthns.  Theudoria  was 
recovered  from  the  Macedonians,  with  the  other 
towns  of  Atlminania,  by  the  expelled  king  Amy- 
nander,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ^Etolians,  in 
the  year  b.  c.  189,  just  before  the  siege  of  Am- 
bracia  by  the  consul  Fiilvius.  Argithea  is  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  on  this  occasion  as  the 
capital  of  Athamania,  and  as  situated  amidst 
rocky  mountains  and  deep  vallej's.  Tetraphylia 
was  the  royal  treasury  ;  the  other  towns  were 
Heracleia  and  Theium,  besides  which  were  Etho- 
pia,  near  Argitliea,  and  the  fortress  Athenaeum, 
apparently  not  far  from  Gomphi.  Pliilip,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  defection  of  Athamania,  marched 
with  all  his  forces  from  Gomphi  towards  Argithea, 
but  having  been  repulsed  at  Ethnpia,  he  was  obliged 
to  eHect  a  retreat  to  Gomphi,  during  which  he  sus- 
tained great  loss  until  he  had  crossed  a  certain  river, 
in  consequence  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  better  knowledge  of  it  possessed 
by  his  enemies,  the  Athaniancs  and  ililtolians '.  As 
(inmphi  was  in  some  part  of  the  plain  of  Trikkala, 
it  follows,  if  Theudoria  was  at  Thodhoriana,  that 
Athamania  extended  from  the  plain  of  Trikkala  to 
the  crest  of  the  Tzumerka  chain,  or  perhaps  to  the 
river  Arta,  thus  comprehending  the  modern  As- 
jiropotamo,  and  a  part  of  'Agrafa.  That  a  large 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Achelous  was 
included  in  Athamania,  seems  evident  from  the 
name   Paracheloitis,    which    Livy  shows  to    have 


'  Liv.  1.  38,  c.  1,  2. 
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been  a  part  of  Athamania '.  The  districts  ol" 
Matzuki,  Kalarjtes,  and  Syrako,  which  are  so  re- 
markably separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  surrounding  ridges,  I  take  to  have  been  the 
country  within  the  narrow  limits  of  which  the 
once  extensive  western  Perrluebi  were  reduced  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  for  the  geographer  describes 
them  as  situated  to  the  north  of  ^Etolia,  near  the 
Athamanes  and  Dulopes,  and  as  occupying  the 
western  side  of  the  summits  of  Pindus'. 

Aug.  20. — This  afternoon  having  recrossed  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountain  of  Kalarytes, 
I  leave  to  the  right  the  ordinary  road  to  lounuina, 
which  crosses  the  ridge  of  St.  CJeorge,  and  follow 
that  which  leads  to  Prdmanda  and  Arta  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  same  ridge.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  from  the  bridge,  we  arrive  at  Kiepina,  a 
monastery  formed  like  that  of  Megaspilio  in  the 
Morea,  by  means  of  a  wall  built  in  front  of  a 
cavern,  but  on  a  diminutive  scale  compared  with 
that  building,  and  containing  only  a  small  church 
with  two  apartments,  inhabited  by  two  monks  and 
a  young  laic.  Tlie  cavern  is  very  curious,  as  being 
the  entrance  of  a  horizontal  passage  into  the  body 
of  the  mountain,  of  which  the  monks  affirm,  that 
neither  they  nor  any  other  person  have  ever  yet 
reached  the  extremity.  1  followed  the  passage 
for  20  minutes  by  the  watch,   without  any  con- 


'  At  the  congress  of  Teinpc, 
where  the  Powers  pleaded  their 
cause  before  the  Roman  Com- 
missaries, Philip  complained, 
'•  Poracheloidu,  qua-  sub  Alha- 


m.iitia  esset,  nuUo  jure  Thes- 
salorum  formula;  factum." — 
Liv.  1.  39,  c.  26. 

'  Strabo,  pp.  01.  434.  437. 
412.  450.— Exc.  1.  10. 
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siderable  ascent  or  descent,  over  a  level  ground  of 
hard  clay,  and  without  meeting  any  impediment, 
except  occasionally  that  of  stooping  under  some  pro- 
jections of  the  roof,  or  of  climbing  over  some  hol- 
lows where  a  single  plank  would  save  the  trouble. 
Not  having  been  able  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of 
candle,  I  was  obliged  to  return  ;  the  air  was  cold 
and  loaded  with  vapour,  which  increased  as  I 
advanced.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  the 
sides  are  a  bare  calcareous  rock ;  in  the  farther 
parts  are  some  large  stalagmatic  columns.  The 
monastery  is  situated  exactly  in  the  gorge  which 
gives  passage  to  the  united  stream,  formed  by  the 
three  branches  of  Matzuki,  Kakardhista,  and  Ka- 
larytes,  or  Syrako,  and  not  far  above  the  junclion 
of  this  river  with  the  Arta,  or  Arachthus,  It  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  mountain  scenery. 
Below  the  monastery,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  to- 
wards the  river,  are  some  gardens  watered  by 
springs,  which  there  issue  from  the  mountain. 
A  few  years  ago  Kiepina  was  a  scene  of  action 
between  tlio  people  of  Kalarytes  and  Symko,  upon 
an  occasion  on  which  they  ought  ratlicr  to  have 
united  against  Aly  Pashii,  but  which  exempliBes 
the  characteristic  readiness  of  neighbours  in  every 
part  of  Greece  to  break  out  into  hostiUty.  A 
Kalarytiote  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a 
Syrakiote  girl,  whose  family  was  connected  with 
his  own,  when  the  Vezir  having  received  intimation 
of  the  beauty  of  the  girl,  by  a  Kalarytiote  who  is 
in  his  service,  dispatched  some  men  who  took  her 
out  of  her  father's  house  at  night.  All  Sj'rako 
was  insluntiy  in  arms,  and  intercepting  the  road 
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to  lodnnina,  forced  the  abducers  to  retire  iuto 
Kiepina,  where  they  were  blockaded  by  the  Sy- 
rakiotes.  As  the  monastery  belongs  to  Kalarytes, 
the  Vezir's  agent  had  no  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading a  body  of"  his  countrvmen  to  proceed  to 
the  rescue  of"  His  Highuesss  emissaries.  Some 
fighting  ensued,  when  the  aflair  appearing  serious, 
Aly  aflected  to  consider  the  persons  who  curried 
away  the  girl  as  belonging  to  a  band  of  robbers, 
and  ordered  peace  to  be  made  between  the  two 
towns,  on  condition  that  the  girl  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  monastery  to  Kalarytes,  and  from  thence 
be  restored  to  her  parents  at  Syrako ;  and  thus 
for  once  the  Pasha  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
point. 

Some  shepherds  who  are  feeding  their  flocks 
around  Kiepina  confirm  the  existence  of  an  absurd 
custom  in  these  mountains,  which  1  had  often 
heard  mentioned  by  the  Kalarytiotes.  With  tiie 
view  of  making  their  sheep  healtiiy  and  strong, 
and  the  flesh  coarse  and  ill-flavoured,  the  first  for 
the  sake  of  enabling  the  sheep  to  resist  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  latter  to  render  it  less  tempting  to 
the  wolves,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  piece 
of  the  fibula  of  a  dog,  two  inches  long,  and  of 
inserting  it  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  of  the 
lamb  when  it  has  nearly  attained  its  growth,  after 
which  the  opening  is  sewed  up.  So  persuaded 
are  they  of  the  eflicacy  of  this  custom,  that  the 
shepherd  at  Kiepina  expressed  his  belief,  tliat 
lambs  bom  of  a  ram  or  ewe  so  treated  have  a 
similar  bone.  Such  a  practice  could  only  obtain, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  lambs  were  destined 
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only  to  be  shorn,  to  breed,  and  to  make  cheese. 
The  bone,  doubtless,  is  soon  carried  away  by 
suppuration.  As  education  extends  iu  Greece, 
this  absurd  custom,  which  is  already  ridiculous 
among  the  higher  class,  will  gradually  cease,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  charms  and  some  other  super- 
stitious practices  which  still  prevail  among  the 
common  people,  especially  among  the  women.  It 
would  be  difficult  now  to  meet  with  an  example 
of  the  most  barbarous  of  all  those  superstitions, 
that  of  the  Vrukolaka.  The  name  being  lUyric, 
seems  to  acquit  the  Greeks  of  the  invention,  which 
was  probably  introduced  into  the  country  by  the 
barbarians  of  Sclavonic  race.  Tournefort's  de- 
scription is  admitted  to  be  correct.  The  Devil  is 
supposed  to  enter  the  Vrukolaka,  who,  rising  from 
his  grave,  torments  first  his  nearest  relations,  and 
then  others,  causing  their  death  or  loss  of  health. 
The  remedy  is  to  dig  up  the  body,  and  if  after  it 
has  been  exorcised  by  the  priest,  the  demon  slill 
persists  in  annoying  the  living,  to  cut  the  body  into 
small  pieces,  or  if  tltat  be  not  sufficient,  to  burn  it. 
The  metropolitan  bishop  of  Larissa  lately  informed 
me,  that  when  metropolitan  of  Grevena,  he  once 
received  advice  of  a  papas  having  disinterred  two 
bodies,  and  thrown  them  into  the  Haliaanvn,  on 
pretence  of  their  being  Vrukolakas.  Upon  being 
summoned  before  the  bishop,  the  priest  confessed 
the  fact,  and  asserted  in  justification,  that  a  report 
prevailed  of  a  large,  animal  having  been  seen  to 
issue,  accompanied  with  flames,  out  of  the  grave 
in  which  the  two  bodies  had  been  buried.  The 
bishop  began  by  obliging  the  priest  to  pay  him 
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250  piastres :  (liis  holiness  did  not  add  that  he 
made  over  the  money  to  the  poor).  He  then  sent 
for  scissors  to  cut  off  the  priest's  beard,  but  was 
satisfied  with  frii^htening  him.  By  then  publish- 
ing throughout  the  diocese,  that  any  simihir  offence 
would  be  punished  with  double  the  fine  and  cer- 
tain loss  of  station,  the  bishop  effectually  quieted 
all  the  vampires  of  his  episcopal  province. 

Aug.  21. — We  pursue  the  road  from  Kalarvtes 
to  Pramauda  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  cross  and 
recross  the  river,  and  then  ascend  a  beautifid  woody 
slope  where  the  soil  appears  fertile,  to  the  small 
ruined  village  of  Miklialltzi,  distant  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  from  Kicpina,  and  thence,  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  through  rocky  passes  over  a  bare 
mountain  which  borders  the  left  bank  of  the  Arach- 
thiis  to  Kuliarudhes,  a  village  in  a  lofty  situation, 
not  far  short  of  which  is  aro  KauTtXi,  a  place  so  cal- 
led from  the  foundations  of  a  Hellenic  building  of 
small  dimensions,  which  were  brought  to  light  not 
many  years  ago  in  clearing  the  ground  of  wood. 
Opposite  to  Kuliaradhes,  beyond  the  precipitous 
gorges  of  the  Arachthus,  is  seen  the  district  of  the 
Tomaro-khoria,  one  of  which,  Fortosi,  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs  immediately  opposite  to  Ku- 
liaradhes. Four  or  five  of  these  villages  are  situ- 
ated on  an  elevated,  fertile,  and  well-cultivated 
vale,  lying  below  the  northern  side  of  the  summit 
called  Xero-viini,  and  watered  by  a  tributary  of 
the  Arachthus.  The  remaining  villages  stand  on 
more  distant  slopes  of  the  same  mountain  towards 
the  plain  of  loannina.  Lozetzi,  the  largest  of  the 
Tomaro-khoria,  lies  to  the  northward  of  Fortosi, 
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ill  a  lower  situation.  Farther  on  the  descent 
occurs  Seriana. ',  a  small  place  three  hours  from 
loannina,  where  are  said  to  be  some  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Kuliaradhes  is  a  tjiftlik  of  Mukhtar  Pasha.  The 
iuhatiitants  complain  of  the  expence  to  which  they 
are  subjected  in  finding  fire-wood  for  his  use,  and 
that  of  the  Vezir,  their  lands  not  producing  any. 
But  none  of  the  villag;e3  within  a  certain  distance 
of  loannina  are  exempt  from  this  charge.  Tiie 
supply  of  snow  to  the  palace  is  another  severe  an- 
garia. ;  and  the  more  burtheusome  to  individuals,  as 
it  is  required  only  from  the  places  which  are  near 
the  glaciers.  In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  snow 
ie  furnished  by  the  villages  of  Mount  Mitzikeli, 
then  by  Kotzista  and  Bozgoli,  and  towards  the  end 
of  tlie  season  by  Syrako.  On  leaving  Kuliaradhes 
our  road  lies  for  an  hour  along  the  summits,  where 
the  land  produces  corn  or  feeds  cattle.  On  the 
right  of  us,  in  a  high  situation,  is  Vestavetzi ;  soon 
after  passing  which,  we  begin  a  very  steep  and 
tedious  descent  to  the  Arta,  where  the  road  is  ren- 
dered so  difhcult  by  the  loose  soil  and  stones,  that 
it  is  only  practicable  on  foot.  We  cross  the  river 
at  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  where  formerly  stood  some 
mills.  The  place  is  called  Tjimovo  '.  In  build- 
ing the  bridge  advantage  was  taken  of  a  great 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river  which  served  for  a 
pier.  There  are  some  remains  of  other  piers  made 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  apparently  of  the  time  of 
the  Roman  or  Byzantine  empire.     From  hence,  in 
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tliroe-quarters  of  an  hour,  we  cross  the  Iieights  to 
Prodhovali  ',  a  village  of  eight  families,  eitiuxted 
at  tliree  hours'  distance  from  Kultarudhes,  on  the 
edge  of  tlie  plain  which  separates  Mount  Dhrysko 
from  the  hill  of  Kastritza.  Having  lodged  here 
under  an  arbour  of  vines  attached  to  one  of  the 
cottages,  1  proceed  in  two  hours  to  loanuina,  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  August. 

loannina,  September — October,  1809. — On  the 
Ist  of  September,  Omer  Vrioui  Bey,  of  Verghi- 
ondi ',  near  Berat,  entered  lounnina  with  a  suite 
of  led  horses  and  mules,  baggage,  and  attendants, 
on  bis  return  from  Egypt,  after  eight  or  ten  yeai-s 
spent  in  warring  with  the  Mamluks  and  plunder- 
ing the  country.  His  harem  and  treasures  have 
been  sent  forward  to  his  native  town.  Several  of 
the  led  horses  are  destined  as  presents  to  the 
Vezir,  together  with  a  valuable  Damascus  blade, 
richly  mounted,  a  mule  which  cost  8,000  piastres, 
and  a  hedjin,  or  saddle-camel,  with  its  furni- 
ture. 

The  Porte,  having  little  hope  of  regaining  its 
authority  in  Egypt  while  the  Albanians  remain 
there,  is  endeavouring  to  detach  the  principal 
chiefs  from  Mehmet  Aly,  in  which  Alj'  of  lounnina 
willingly  concurs,  having  heard  of  the  riches  which 
many  of  his  coiuitrymun  have  accumulated  in  that 
excellent    field   of  plunder,   and   having    a    good 


'  The  family  of  Vrioni  is 
very  ancient  in  Albania,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  which 
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prospect  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  whatever  may 
reach  Albania.  A  mulatto,  brother  of  Hassan 
Aga  of  Margariti,  who,  before  he  went  to  Egypt, 
was  a  robber  among  the  Khaitali  of  Thrace,  and 
who  submitted  himself  to  the  Vezir  some  years 
ago  at  Monastir,  is  now  one  of  the  richest  Alba- 
nian Beys  in  Egypt,  and  refuses  to  return,  being 
equally  afraid  of  Aly  Pasha,  and  of  his  own  bro- 
ther, who  is  still  in  Albania,  and  with  whom  he 
had  never  been  on  good  terms. 

ToitpKov  fic£c ;  atnrpa  OiXfi,  a  modem  proverb, 
meaning  literally  that  a  Greek  never  sees  a  Turk 
approach  without  knowing  that  he  is  coming  to 
demand  money,  is  too  applicable  to  the  character 
of  the  Turks  in  general,  and  especially  to  those  in 
office,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree. 
There  may  be  a  few  examples  of  moderation  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  among  the  far  greater  number  of 
chieftains  who  have  established  an  independent 
authority,  such  as  has  left  them  at  liberty  to 
pursue  their  own  ideas  of  governing,  the  same  ex- 
tortion has  prevailed  as  under  the  obedient  dele- 
gates of  the  Sultan,  nor  have  the  countries  so 
ruled  e.xpcrienced  any  relief  from  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  the  Turkish  system.  It  is  evident  from 
the  account  of  those  who  have  lately  returned 
from  Egypt,  that  the  remark  applies  not  less  to 
Mehmet  Alv  of  Cairo  than  it  does  to  Alv  of  loan- 
nina. 

Aly,  since  he  has  become  of  political  importance 
in  Europe,  shows  some  wish  that  foreigners  should 
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have  a  favourable  opinion  of  him.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  little  scruple  in  alluding  to  those  actions  of 
his  life  which  are  the  least  likely  to  obtain  such  fa- 
vour, though  he  generally  endeavours  to  give  such 
a  colouring  to  them  as  shall  make  them  appear  less 
criminal.  Sometimes  he  manifests  a  wish  to  per- 
petuate his  power  in  his  own  family,  but  evidently 
witliout  great  hopes  of  success,  betraying  proofs 
not  only  that  he  has  little  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  his  sons  to  maintain  his  conquests,  but  that  he 
even  entertains  lively  fears  for  his  own  safety,  as 
he  often  inquires  whether,  in  case  of  being  driven 
out  of  his  native  countrv,  he  should  find  security 
for  his  person  and  property  in  the  British  do- 
minions. Sometimes  he  listens  to  counsel  for 
a  moment,  and  endeavours  to  amend  the  vices 
of  his  government.  In  August,  by  advice  of  the 
bishop  of  Larissa,  he  summoned  deputies  from  all 
the  villages  of  Trikkala,  deposed  the  liodja- basins 
who  had  acted  oppressively,  and  substituted  others. 
But  this  is  the  extent  of  his  reforms.  He  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  his  subjects  detest  him  ;  and 
lately  in  conversation  with  one  of  his  ministers, 
remarked,  that  he  should  very  much  prefer  the 
love  of  his  people  if  it  answered  equally  well  to 
his  treasury.  He  is  not  incapable  of  understanding 
that  it  might  answer  better  in  the  end  ;  but  his 
habits  are  now  too  inveterate  to  allow  him  to  act 
upon  such  views,  and  his  favourite  maxim  of  va 
tlfiat  Ka\a  iyur,  which  has  actuated  many  an  illus- 
trious despot,  not  so  honest  as  A]j-  in  declaring  it, 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  end,  as  well  as  that  sentiment  naturally 
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arising  from  it,  which  Nero  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  t^oS  Oavovro^,  yala  niyOriTbt 
vvp'i.  He  may  perhaps  find  some  excuse  for  such 
short-sighted  policy  in  the  constant  state  of  anxiety 
and  suspicion  in  which  he  is  placed  by  the  known 
treachery  of  the  SupremeGovernment,  bythe  hatred 
which  the  Osmanlis  in  general  entertain  against 
him  as  an  Albanian,  by  the  personal  hostility  of  the 
Sultan,  and  by  the  conduct  of  his  ambitious  neigh- 
bours in  the  Islands.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  would  better  consult  his  safety  by  increased 
efforts  to  strengthen  himself,  as  well  by  military 
power  as  by  cultivating  an  influence  among  those 
who  constitute  three  fourths  of  his  subjects,  having 
already  paved  the  way  for  the  latter  by  plunder- 
ing and  degrading  almost  all  the  Mahometans 
within  his  reach,  while  he  favours  and  employs 
the  Christians,  though  in  ncitiier  instance  with 
any  longer  views  than  those  of  immediate  advan- 
tage. In  augmenting  his  possessions  and  power 
in  Albania,  he  seems  to  proceed  upon  a  more 
settled  principle,  and  one  which  offers  the  bet- 
ter prospects  to  his  ambition,  as  the  Turks  have 
never  so  completely  subdued  Albania  as  to  de- 
stroy hereditary  power  and  influence,  or  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection, but  by  promoting  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  principal  chieftains, — the  best  policy, 
in  fact,  for  the  Sultan  to  adhere  to,  as  he  is  sure 
of  the  mercenary  services  of  the  Albanian  soldiers 
whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  cannot  reasonably 
hope,  even  if  he  were  to  achieve  such  a  conquest 
of  Albania  as  Mahomet  the  Second  succeeded  iu 
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effecting,  to  maintain  a  permanent  and  complete 
authority  in  the  country,  which  neither  that  vic- 
torious monarch,  nor  any  of  his  successors,  when 
the  military  character  of  the  Ottomans  was  in  its 
meridian,  were  able  to  accomplish. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  success  with  which 
Aly  has  indulged  his  ambition  in  Greece  and 
Albania,  not  only  in  defiance  of  the  Porte,  but 
hitherto  with  a  constant  increase  of  influence  over 
the  Supreme  Government,  is  a  proof  of  skill,  fore- 
sight, and  constancy  of  purpose,  in  which  few 
statesmen  or  mouarchs  have  ever  excelled  him, 
and  shows  that  had  he  any  enlightened  and  steady 
views  of  benefit  to  his  country,  be  has  the  talent 
requisite  for  pursuing  them  to  completion.  He 
sometimes  compares  himself  to  Burros,  because 
Pyrrhus  was  bis  predecessor  in  Epirus,  and  pos- 
sibly because  Pyrrhus  is  the  only  great  man  of 
antiquity  he  ever  heard  of  except  Alexander ;  of 
Alexander's  father  at  least,  whom  A\j'  most  re- 
sembles in  character,  I  find  he  has  no  knowledge. 
He  shows  equal  art  and  activity  in  the  various 
measures  of  force  or  fraud  by  which  his  advan- 
tages are  obtained,  and  exhibits  a  degree  of  pa- 
tience and  command  of  teniper,  especially  when 
the  object  is  to  gain  partisans  to  his  cause,  which 
n  such  an  impetuous  character  is  very  remark- 
able. It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  apparent 
good  humour  he  listens  to  the  interminable  dis- 
courses of  every  petty  Albanian  officer,  whose 
momentary  importance  may  give  him  the  enviable 
privilege  of  conversing  with  the  great  chieftain, 
Aly  himself  also  probably  takes  some  pleasure  in 
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a  mode  of  transacting  business  from  which  lie  has 
derived  advantage  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
career,  and  in  exercising  upon  these  men  his  ta- 
lents of  flattery  and  decej)tion. 

He  professes  his  determination  not  to  make  peace 
till  he  has  obtained  Berat,  but  admits  that  he  is 
tired  of  the  contest,  which  has  already  cost  him 
1500  purses,  though  it  began  only  in  May,  and 
that  in  addition  to  his  expenditure  in  Albania,  he 
is  obliged  to  meet  the  loss  of  credit  at  Constan- 
tinople, which  has  been  the  consequence  of  his 
having  undertaken  this  contest  against  the  will 
of  the  Porte.  In  fact,  it  operates  as  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  external  enemy,  by  preventing 
many  of  the  Albanians  from  recruiting  the  Grand 
Vozir's  army  on  the  Danube. 

Tliougli  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertainingcor- 
rectly  what  passes  in  the  Vezir's  hart'm,  it  is  known 
that  he  never  had  but  one  wife,  the  sister  of  Khotad 
and  Morteza,  Beys  of  Ayghyrokastro,  who  is  still 
alive  ;  unless  the  widow  of  a  rich  Turk  of  loannina, 
whom  lie  married  for  a  day  in  order  to  obtain  her 
property,  may  be  called  another.  He  asserts  that 
he  has  200  women  in  his  harem  ;  for  these  are  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  no  scruples  in  conversing. 
Like  most  Turks,  he  is  desirous  of  consultina: 
medical  men,  the  great  objects  of  such  inquiries 
being  philters  and  poisons.  His  women  are  all 
either  slaves  bought  at  Constantinople,  or  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Turks,  or  they  are  Greek  wo- 
men, noticed  for  their  beauty  by  him  or  some  of 
his  servants,  and  conveyed  by  his  order  to  the 
serdi.     His  only  favourite  at  present  is  a  Christian 
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Albanian,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tepeleni, 
whose  father  having  been  ordered  to  luannina, 
with  his  whole  family,  for  some  real  or  imputed 
offence  about  ten  years  ago,  this  girl,  then  a  child, 
was  remarked  by  Aly,  and  ordered  to  be  educated 
in  liis  harem.  She  is  still  a  Christian,  and  al- 
lowed to  have  her  chapel,  and  service  performed 
by  a  papas  in  the  palace.  Indeed,  he  never 
troubles  himself  to  make  religious  converts  of 
either  sex ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  common 
to  see  the  boys  who  are  brought  up  in  the  serdi 
in  his  service,  reading  and  writing  with  the  Greek 
papas  than  with  the  Turkish  hodja.  Nor  has 
Al}'  ever  deprived  any  of  the  higher  class  of 
Greeks  of  their  daughters.  With  the  exception  of 
the  favourite  and  two  or  three  of  her  attendants, 
whom  he  often  removes  in  a  close  carriage  at  night 
from  one  palace  to  another,  at  which  he  intends 
to  pass  the  ensuing  day,  not  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates  of  the  harem  in  the  castle  ever 
quits  her  prison,  unless,  as  a  rare  instance  of  fa- 
vour, to  be  married  to  one  of  his  servants.  There, 
very  indifferently  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged,  con- 
fined to  latticed  apartments,  without  amusement 
or  exercise,  in  a  situation  where  the  air  in  summer 
and  autumn  is  unhealthy,  they  cannot  but  soon 
lose  their  health  and  attractions.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  when  once  the  palace  in  the  castle  be- 
comes their  constant  residence,  they  are  as  much 
neglected  as  the  building  itself.  As  few  women, 
eveu  of  the  higher  classes  in  loannina,  possess 
either  elegance  or  beauty,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  these  peasant  girls  can  have  much  to  recom- 
voL.  IV.  y 
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mend  them  after  the  first  glow  of  health  is  worn 
off  in  their  sickly  confinement.  Not  many  weeks 
ago  a  country  girl  was  recommended  to  the  Vezir 
by  his  Kalarytiote  secretary,  who  caused  her  to  be 
brouglvt  to  the  palace.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
he  resolved  to  have  her  married,  and  fixed  upon 
P.  a  young  man  of  Kalar\'tes  for  her  husband, 
but  who  having  obtained  intimation  of  the  honour 
intended  him,  immediately  made  off  for  Corfu, 
accompanied  by  another  person  of  the  same  town 
and  family.  The}'  had  nearly  reached  the  coast 
when  the  emissaries  of  Tahir  Agu  overtook  thera, 
and  not  knowing  exactly  which  was  the  destined 
bridegroom,  brought  them  both  back  to  lounnina. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Proestos  of 
Kalarjtes,  having  interceded  with  the  Vezir,  P. 
escaped  marriage,  and  the  girl  was  sent  back  to 
her  parents.  Scarcely  any  two  persons  agree  as 
to  the  number  of  female  children  which  Aly  has 
had,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  several  have 
been  put  to  death.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
his  reasons  for  this  cruelty,  as  he  has  made  so 
good  a  use  of  female  alliances  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  political  projects,  but  the  practice  is  sup- 
posed to  be  not  uncommon  among  the  great 
Turks,  including  the  Sultan.  They  think  proba- 
bly that  it  enhances  the  honour  of  the  alliance  to 
have  no  more  than  the  exact  number  of  daughters 
required.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the 
life  of  a  man  is  of  no  consideration  in  the  East, 
compared  to  that  which  is  attached  to  it  among 
the  nations  of  civilized  Europe ;  but  it  is  difficult 
for  a  native  of  the  latter  to  conceive  how  much 
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more  strongly  this  remark  applies  to  the  female 


sex. 


The  daily  rains  ceased  at  loannina  towards  the 
latter  end  of  June,   after  which  the  heat  was  ex- 
cessive till  about  the  10th  of  July;  showery  wea- 
ther then  followed,  with  a  cool  northerly  wind  till 
the  21st;  the  heat  then  increased  daily  till  about 
the  26th,   when  it  arrived   at  its  maximum,    the 
thermometer  at  2  p.m.  ranging  from  85°  to  95"  in 
the  coolest  parts  of  the  house,  and  so  continued 
during  the  first  half  of  August.     About  the  12th 
of  that  month  the  cold   north  wind  again  set  in, 
causing  dysentery  on  board  our  ships  off  the  coast. 
These  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  one  of 
the  worst  peculiarities  of  ihe  climate  of  loannina. 
I  have  known   the  north  wind    blow  for  several 
days  almost  as  hot  as  an  Egyptian  khamsin,  and 
then    suddenly    become   cold,    without   any   rain 
having  fallen  within  the  visible  horizon.     At  Ka- 
larvtes  in  the  middle  of  August,  the  thermometer 
fell  below  60° ;   on  my  return  to  loannina,  on  the 
22d  of  August,  the  weather  for  about  a  week  was 
calm,  with  a  light  north-west  wind,  and  hot  though 
very    moderate    compared    with    the    two   former 
periods  of  heat.     About  the   first   of  September 
the  southerly  winds  began,  and  continued  with  an 
accompaniment  of  violent  rain  and  thunder  for  a 
fortnight.     A  letter  which  I  received  from  Capt. 
Brisbane,   senior  officer  of  the  ships  on  the  coast, 
dated  Sept.  16,  stated  that  he  had  been  prevented 
for  many  days  from  approaching  the  coast,  and 
that  the  weather  at  sea  had  been  severe  in  the 
extreme.     After  this  little  monsoon  there  was  a 
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series  of  the  fairest  and  calmest  days  with  some- 
times very  light  north-westers  in  the  afternoon, 
till  the  28th  September,  when  the  southerly  winds 
again  set  in,  and  the  rains  became  almost  inces- 
sant until  1  departed  for  Arta,  on  the  20th  Oc- 
tober. The  wind  seldom  blows  for  twenty-four 
hours  from  between  the  west  and  south-east  with- 
out bringine:  rain. 

From  these  and  other  remarks  which  I  have 
before  incidentally  made,  it  is  apparent  that,  in 
respect  of  climate,  loannina  is  more  northerly 
than  any  part  of  Italy,  except  the  mountains,  and 
may  perhaps  be  ranked  with  Vienna.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  this  year  has  hardly  been 
an  average  one,  and  that  there  has  been  more 
rain  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  less 
hot  and  dry  weather  in  the  summer  than  usual. 
In  some  years  the  drought  is  said  to  be  distress- 
ing, and  in  consequence  of  the  dry  gravelly  soil 
is  probably  much  sooner  felt  here  than  in  The»- 
saly,  for  Providence  seems  to  have  admirably 
adapted  the  soils  to  the  climates  on  either  side  of 
the  Pindus,  the  deep  rich  mould  of  Thessaly 
requiring  a  much  smaller  degree  of  moisture  to 
render  it  productive  than  the  light  stony  cal- 
careous soil  of  the  greater  part  of  Epirus,  but 
particularly  the  plain  of  loannina,  which  can  only 
be  rendered  productive  by  fretjuent  and  copious 
irrigation. 

Arta,  October  1809.— The  district  of  Arta 
contains  170  villages,  in  eight  kolis  or  sub- 
divisions:—  1.  Kambo,  or  the  plain;  2.  Lure; 
3.  Lamari ;   4.  Laka ;   5.  Kervasara  j   6.  Vrysis ; 
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7.  Radhovizdhi,   or  Radhovisi ;   8.  Tzumerka,  or 
Trumemiko '. 

The  chief  villages  in  Kambo  are  Mehmetjaus 
and  Rakhi,  to  the  westward  of  Arta — Kostakius, 
half  an  hour  from  Arta  in  the  road  to  Salaghora, 
and  Neokhori,  2  hours  from  the  sea  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  of  Arta,  which  is  so  far  navi- 
gable to  small  vessels.  Kambo  is  divided  by  the 
river  of  St.  George  from  Luro,  which  contains 
the  valley  of  Luro  as  far  as  the  mountains  of 
SuH.  In  Liunari,  are  Libokhovo,  before  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  Kastro-sykia  or  -skiu,  Kama- 
rina,  Mikhalitzi,  and  Mytika.  In  Laka,  are  Lelovo 
— Pogortissa,  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Tervit- 
ziana,  which  is  in  the  district  of  loannina — Fili- 
pi4dhes  on  the  river  of  St.  George  half  an  hour 
from  Strivina — Podhogora,  in  the  plain  of  Lelovo 
opposite  to  that  village,  and  Papadhates  in  a  lofty 
situation  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Podhogora,  and 
2  hours  from  St.  George.  In  Kervasara  are  Stri- 
vina, Komctzudhes,  Muliana,  Klisiira,  near  Pen- 
depigadhia,  and  Akoghi.  In  Vrysis,  Peta  is 
the  only  considerable  village.  In  Hhadhovisi  are 
Komboti,  Skulikarya,  and  Velitziko,  the  two 
latter  in  the  mountains.  In  Tzumerka  are  Pra- 
manda,  Melisurgus,  Thodhoriana,  Lupsista,  and 
Vurgareli.  The  villages  above  named  contain 
about  2000  families;  all  the  others  in  the  district 
of  Arta  being  small,  have  not  more  than  3000,  so 
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that  the  whole  rural  population  of  Arta  is  about 
30,000,  to  whom  may  be  added  for  that  of  tlie 
town,  5000  Greeks,  500  Turks  and  as  many  Jews. 

The  plain  of  Arta  and  the  sub-district  of  Laniari 
belong  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  two  Turkish 
tjiftliks,  to  the  Vezir  or  his  sons ;  and  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  yearly  revenue  of  their  lands  and 
flocks  amounts  on  an  average  to  1400  purses. 
From  the  farmers  he  receives  four-tenths  of  the 
crop  iu  kind,  which  includes  one-eighth  io  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  and  one-tenth  in  rokka,  due  to 
htm  as  voivoda.  Wheat  and  kalambokki  are  the 
principal  produce  of  Arta,  then  wiue,  of  which 
there  are  20,000  horse-loads,  but  of  iudiffereut 
quality,  as  the  vineyards  are  in  the  plain ;  barley, 
oats,  cotton,  flax,  tobacco,  rice,  and  pulse.  The 
landlord's  wheat  and  maize  are  partly  consumed 
by  the  troops  and  household  of  the  Pasha  and  his 
sons  :  the  tobacco  and  rice  are  sold  at  loannina. 
The  exports  by  sea  from  the  district  in  the  commo- 
dities abovementioned,  to  which  are  to  be  added 
the  oranges,  lemons,  and  hazel-nuts,  of  the  gar- 
dens of  Arta,  are  reckoned  to  be  of  the  annual 
value  of  1000  purses.  The  Vezir  pays  to  the 
Porte  for  the  mukata  of  the  voivodalik  300  purses, 
and  receives  more  than  that  sum  from  the  persons 
alone  to  whom  he  underlets  the  customs,  and  who 
collect  them  at  Arta,  Mj^tika,  Luro,  and  Kas- 
troskia. 

For  the  tithe  of  the  lands  not  owned  by  him  he 
receives  annually  290  purses.    A  duty  on  wine  col- 
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tres;  the  kumerki,  or  excise  ou  goods  entering 
the  town,  together  with  the  statiri,  or  fee  on 
public  weighing,  for  10,000  piastres  ;  the  monopoly 
of  tobacco,  for  16.000.  About  15,000  piastres 
are  collected  by  his  agent  for  the  kumerki,  or 
toll  upon  sheep  and  goats  passing  through  Arta 
from  the  mountains  of  Epiru»  to  feed  in  the  winter 
in  Acarnania.  The  subashilik  and  vostina,  which 
are  fees  paid  to  the  Vezir  as  possessing  the  ziainets 
and  timuria  of  Arta,  comprehending  about  a  fourth 
of  the  district,  amount  to  13,000  piastres.  Other 
contributions  of  various  kinds  accruing  to  him  as 
governor  are  reckoned  at  75,000 ;  so  that  the 
amount  of  his  revenue  from  his  gain  upon  the 
mukata  added  to  the  produce  of  his  landed  pro- 
perty, including  that  of  his  sons,  is  near  2000 
purses,  or  00,000/.  sterling,  from  the  kaza  of  Arta 
alone. 

The  customs  of  loannina,  of  the  ports  of  the 
Forty  Saints  and  Vutzintro,  are  let  by  the  Vezir, 
together  with  the  voivodalik  of  louimina,  and  an 
excise  levied  upon  merchandize  passing  over  the 
bridge  of  Raiko,  or  in  entering  the  gates  of  loan- 
nina, for  450  purses.  His  estates  in  that  district 
are  more  extensive  than  in  Arta,  but  probably  not 
more  productive  :  he  possesses,  however,  various 
sources  of  superior  profit  in  the  larger  popula- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  his  net  revenue  from 
both,  may  be  estimated  at  120,000/.  per  annum. 
It  is  supposed  by  the  person  who  gave  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  Artono  property,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  that  his  whole  net  in- 
come, exclusive  of  payments  and  presents  at  Con- 
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stantinople,  is  about  five  millions  of  piastres,  or 
300,000/. — a  sum  capableof  effecting  twice  as  much 
as  in  England,  but  for  which  he  is  charged,  it  must 
be  remembered,  with  all  the  expence  of  the  civil 
government  and  military  defence  of  the  country. 

The  djezj'e-guebran  (tribute  of  the  infidels)  com- 
monly called  the  kharadj,  is  farmed  by  the  Vezir 
from  the  farmer-general  of  this  well-known  capita- 
tion tax  on  male  non-Musulmans.  It  amounts 
to  three,  six,  or  twelve  piastres,  according  to  the 
person's  age,  and  amounts  in  the  kaza  of  Arta  to 
35,000  piastres  ;  in  that  of  loannina  to  nearly 
twice  as  much.  Upon  this  the  Vezir  makes  some 
profit.  Besides  this  and  the  other  imposts  which 
have  been  mentioned,  each  family  is  assessed  for 
the  local  expences  by  the  Proesti ;  the  whole  sum 
levied  under  this  head  in  the  district  of  Arta  is 
about  100,000  piastres,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count avanias  and  forced  loans,  which  are  seldom 
or  never  repaid  in  toto.  To  these  burthens  must 
be  added  also  the  quartering  and  feeding  of  sol- 
diers, Turks,  and  public  characters  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  angaries,  or  contributions  of 
horses,  personal  labour,  and  materials,  which  the 
Vezir  frequently  demands  for  public  works,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  for  the  execution  of  his  caprices 
in  building  palaces  and  castles. 

The  old  inhabitants  of  Arta  speak  with  great 
respect  of  Suleyman,  who  was  cut  off  by  the 
Porte  forty-five  years  ago,  and  in  whose  time 
those  who  now  pay  700  piastres  in  khrei  were  not 
taxed  more  than  30,  which,  however,  was  equal  to 
150  at  the  present  day.     At  that  time  the  spahiliks 
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of  the  district  belonged  to  Turks,  and  the  remaiu- 
ing  lands  almost  entirely  to  Greeks,  subject  to  a 
tithe  of  about  an  eighth,  the  kharadj,  and  a  few 
other  general  or  local  taxes.  The  mode  in  which 
Al^'  has  acquired  all  tliis  property,  and  the  effects 
of  the  change  upon  Arta,  is  exemplified  in  the 
house  in  which  I  am  lodged  :  like  many  others  in 
the  town  it  is  large,  and  shows  signs  of  former 
comfort  and  opulence,  but  belongs  to  a  poor  widow 
who  can  only  aftbrd  to  occupy  a  part  of  it,  the 
Pasha  having  purchased  all  her  landed  property 
at  her  husband's  death  for  his  own  price.  He  was 
much  indebted  to  Kyr  P.  of  Arta  for  having  arranged 
his  finances  in  this  district,  and  for  having  in  par- 
ticular made  tiie  customs  much  more  productive 
than  before.  When  at  the  close  of  his  labours  P. 
made  an  humble  application  for  some  remunera- 
tion, the  only  answer  he  received  was  :  Turn  and 
sit  down  prudently ;  your  father  died  rich,  yet  I 
never  tormented  you '. 

Arta  supplies  loannina  with  the  greater  part  of 
its  fruits  and  vegetables,  particularly  with  the 
orange  tribe,  which  are  in  a  state  of  maturity  here 
nine  months  in  the  year.  The  blossoms  only  which 
expand  in  September  and  October,  produce  fruit 
that  does  not  ripen.  The  following  method  of 
planting  slips  of  orange-trees  is  generally  prac- 
tised at  Arta ;  the  bark  having  been  taken  off 
round  the  place  where  the  separation  is  to  be 
made,  a  strip  of  sheep-skin  leather  is  tied  tight 

'  £wp€  yh  xdriiai  i^poyifia'  o  irarlfiaa(Tov  uviOayt  rXovffioc 
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round  the  wood.  A  quantity  of  earth  contained 
in  two  half  pots  is  then  placed  at  the  ligature,  and 
hound  so  as  to  be  supported  by  the  main  body  of 
the  tree,  in  order  that  the  branch  may  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  weight.  Roots  soon  strike  into  the 
earth  from  the  branch,  after  which  it  may  be  cut 
off  and  placed  in  the  ground.  In  this  manner  a 
tree  may  be  planted  with  fruit  upon  it,  and  will 
bear  a  good  crop  in  one,  two,  or  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  its  strength,  instead  of  ten,  which  the 
seedling  requires  in  coming  to  perfection.  It  is 
found  that  a  tree,  however  good,  improves  in  its 
fruit  by  being  grafted  every  three  or  four  years  : 
the  graft  is  taken  from  a  choice  tree,  and  some- 
times from  the  same  tree. 

In    the   church    of  the    ivayyiXianog   r^C   Tlavayla^ 

stands  a  square  stele  of  marble  or  hard  limestone, 
three  feet  high,  adorned  at  the  top  and  down  the 
angles  with  a  plain  moulding,  but  broken  and  in- 
complete at  the  bottom.  Whether  this  monument 
was  not  discovereci  at  the  time  of  my  former  visit, 
or  whether  I  missed  it,  trusting  too  much  to  the 
guidance  of  Bishop  IgTiatius,  I  cannot  assert.  It 
is  a  dedication  by  the  community  of  the  deacons 
in  the  priesthood  of  Canopus  to  Sarapis,  Isis,  Ann- 
bis,  and  Harpocrates  '.  Both  priest  and  deities 
seem  to  have  been  an  importation  from  Egypt  in 
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the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  which  date  the 
form  of  the  characters  accords. 

Oct.  25. — Peta  is  a  village  of  sixty  houses,  dis- 
tant an  hour's  ride  to  the  N.E.  of  Arta,  on  the 
heights  just  above  the  Arachlhus,  where  it  issues 
into  the  plain.  On  the  river's  bank,  below  the 
village,  stands  the  monastery  of  Theotoki.  Two 
hours  higher,  at  Saranduforo,  the  Arta  is  joined  by 
a  large  tributary  flowing  from  Mount  Tzumerka, 
above  the  left  bank  of  which,  on  the  mountain 
facing  Tzumerka,  are  Vurgareli  and  the  monastery 
of  Vela.  Between  these  places  and  Peta  is  a 
range  of  fertile  heights,  wiiich  are  now  i[uite  un- 
cultivated, the  small  villages,  which  formerly  oc- 
cupied them  having  been  totally  ruined  by  rob- 
bers. Peta,  which  has  lately  become  a  tjil'ilik 
of  Mukhtur  Pashii.  has  a  small  territory  pro- 
ducing oil,  corn,  and  kalambokki,  all  which  are  of 
excellent  quality  :  its  tobacco  is  not  in  such  re- 
pute. 

Oct.  26. — From  Peta  to  Komboti :  distance 
1  hour  and  45  minutes,  without  baggage.  To 
the  right  of  the  road,  in  the  valley  which  is  in- 
cluded between  Petro-vuni,  as  the  ancient  Pcrrh- 
anthe  or  hill  of  Ambrada  is  called,  and  the  heights 
of  Peta  and  Komboti,  we  pass  the  ruin  of  a  build- 
ing apparently  of  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
The  territory  of  Komboti  is  a  fertile  slope  at  the 
foot  of  the  range  of  inferior  hills  which  are  backed 
by  the  great  range,  the  continuation  of  Tzumerka. 
Komboti  was  once  a  large  Elcftherokhori,  !)ut 
having  become  a  tjiftlik  of  JVIukhtar  Pasha,  is  now 
iu  a  declining  state.     It  still  produces,   however, 
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com,  wine,  maize,  tobacco,  and  oil,  and  cousists 
of  120  houses.  A  river  here  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  crossing  the  plain  enters  a  lagoon  which 
stretches  along  the  shore  from  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  gulf  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Arta.  Formerly  there  was  a  salt- 
work  in  this  lagoon.  At  the  head  of  the  valley, 
above  Komboti,  an  hour  distant  from  thence,  are 
said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  town,  at  a 
place  called  Kastri. 

After  dining  with  the  Proestos,  I  descend  to 
Koprena,  the  name  of  an  anchorage  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  Komboti,  and  embark  at  sunset  in  a 
Kefaloniote  boat  which  I  had  ordered  from  Sala- 
ghora.  Koprena  is  midway  between  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Arta  and  Menidhi,  a  small  bay  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  gulf,  exactly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pass  of  Makrinoro.  On  a  height 
which  rises  from  the  bay  of  Menidhi  to  the  N.E. 
are  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  fortress  which  com- 
manded the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass.  The 
ruins  are  called  Paleopyrgo.  In  the  night  we  sail 
to  Vlikha,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  in  a  right 
line,  but  by  land  reckoned  a  march  of  five  hours, 
of  which  the  pass  of  Makrinoro  is  about  the  half 
in  distance,  but  greater  in  time,  the  road  being 
very  bad  and  impeded  by  woods. 

Arapi  and  Vlikha  are  small  tjiftliks,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  tower  and  quadrangle  of  cottages,  situ- 
ated, the  former  at  tlie  northern,  the  latter  at  the 
southern  end  of  a  height  called  Mavro-vuui,  which 
is  covered  with  wild  olives,  and  projects  to  the 
festward  of  the  general  line  of  the  coast,   thus 
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forming  a  promontory  at  the  liead  of  the  gulf. 
Between  Mavroviini  and  the  great  range  of  moun- 
tains which  fall  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Ache- 
lous  is  a  plain,  commencing  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Makrinoro,  and  extending  to  the 
valley  of  Xerokambo,  which  is  on  a  higher  level. 
From  Arapi  the  coast  retires  eastward,  and  forms 
the  bay  of  Kataforno,  where  a  lagoon  occupies  the 
lower  part  of  the  plain,  extending  two  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  height  of  Arapi.  Here  was  formerly  a 
valuable  fishery,  which  has  been  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  kleftic  wars.  Two  torrents 
descend  into  this  lagoon,  one  from  the  back  of 
Makrinoro,  the  other  from  the  mountains  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plain,  where  are  situated  the 
villages  of  Syndhikno  and  Diinista. 

Beyond  Vlikha,  southward,  the  coast  retires  to 
Armyro,  another  lagoon,  or  rather  shallow  bay; 
for  it  has  an  opening  of  considerable  breadth  and 
depth  between  a  low  point  and  the  cape  of  Sparto- 
vuni,  which  forms,  with  cape  Kendromata  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Kervasara. 
The  bay  or  lagoon  of  Armyro  extends  eastward  to 
Xerokambo.  On  the  summit  of  the  cape  which 
terminates  the  ridge  of  Spartovuni,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  small  fortress  called  Kastriotissa,  which  con- 
sists partly  of  Hellenic  and  partly  of  more  modern 
work.  Below  it,  on  the  border  of  the  bay,  are  a 
few  houses  named  Armyro. 

The  plain  of  Vlikha,  although  not  less  fertile 
than  that  of  Arta,  is  now  cultivated  only  about 
Arapi,  Vlikha,  and  a  third  hamlet  called  Neo- 
khori,  lately  established  by  the  Vezir,  and  peopled 
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with  Prevyzans,  whom  he  lias  deprived  of  their 
property  at  Prevyza  on  pretence  of  tlieir  having 
aided  the  French  against  him  in  the  war.  The 
plain  in  the  uncultivated  parts  is  chiefly  covered 
witli  fern,  and  there  are  many  large  plane-trees 
on  the  banks  of  the  torrents. 

Oct.  27. — At  Neokhori,  distant  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  eastward  of  Vlikha,  on  the  last  fall  of 
the  mountain,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 
the  general  form  of  which  may  be  understood  from 
the  annexed  sketch. 


ArgM  AmpMlochlrum. 


A'takliori 


# 


V/iurtfi 


„„„^     Inachus.  n. 


The  walls  were  more  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
cuit ;  and  though  very  little  of  them  remains 
above  ground,  they  are  traceable  in  every  part, 
except  in  a  marshy  level  near  the  village.     The 
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masonry,  like  that  of  Avibradu  at  Arta,  is  nearly 
regular,  and  is  thus  unlike  that  of  the  Acarnanian 
ruins,  which  are  generally  of  the  second  order.  A 
peaked  hill  formed  the  citadel,  the  wall  of  which 
is  still  traceable.  Without  the  walls,  on  the 
southern  side,  are  the  foundations  of  a  large 
quadrangular  building,  probably  a  temple ;  but 
not  a  fragment  of  sculpture  is  anywhere  to  be 
seen,  except  a  fluted  cippus  in  the  village  church. 
The  city  was  well  protected  by  the  mountain, 
which  rises  abruptly  to  the  east,  by  a  deep  ravine 
to  the  north,  and  to  the  south  by  that  of  the  river 
of  Ariudha,  which  here  enters  the  plain,  and 
seems  recently  to  have  taken  a  course  to  the  south- 
ward of  its  former  direction.  The  ancient  site  is 
in  many  places  overgrown  with  trees  ;  and  not  far 
from  it  inland  begin  the  impassable  woods,  con- 
sisting of  large  oaks  mixed  with  underwood,  which 
extend  to  the  Aspro,  with  the  interposition  only  of 
a  little  cultivated  land  around  a  very  few  villages. 
Ariadha,  the  largest,  is  two  hours  above  Neokhori, 
bearing  east  from  Vllkha. 

Notwithstanding  some  objections  which  may  be 
deduced  from  Strabo  and  Tluicydides,  I  believe 
these  to  be  the  ruins  of  Argos,  and  that  the  river 
of  Ariadha,  which  flows  on  the  southern  side  of 
them,  is  the  hmchus — a  name  derived,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  city,  from  the  Peloponnesian  Argos, 
from  whence  a  colony  founded  the  Amphilochian 
Argos  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war'.    The 

'  Hecataeus  ap.  Strabon.  p.      p.  325.     Thucyd.   1.  2,    c.  68. 
27  !•     Ephorus    ap.    Strabon.     Ephorus  represents  both  Acar- 
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following  are  the  objections  to  this  opinion.  Strabo 
reports  Hecatseus  to  have  asserted  that  the  river  of 
Aniphilochia,  which  took  its  name  from  the  Ina- 
clius  of  Peloponnesian  Argos,  had  its  rise  in  the 
same  Mount  Lacmus  in  which  were  the  sources 
of  the  ^as  or  Aous ;  that  tlie  former  flowed  to 
Argos,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Achelous ; 
the  latter  into  the  Adriatic  Sea '.  In  some  verses 
of  Sophocles  cited  by  the  geographer,  the  same 
origin  is  ascribed  to  the  Inachus,  and  the  Perrhaebi 
are  said  to  have  occupied  the  country  at  the  sources 
of  the  river  ^  If  this  were  a  correct  description 
of  the  Inachus,  it  could  not  possibly  have  flowed 


nania  and  Amphilocbta  to  have      XtVatroc*  tovtov  fitv  <^v  ovtoq 
been   colonized    by    AJcmaeon      ^uny  tie  roy  'A^iK^of  iiefldX- 


before  the  Trojan  war.  Accord- 
ing to  Thucydides,  Araphilo- 
chus  founded  Argos  after  the 
war. 

BtXriuy  S"  'Etaraioc,  oc  ^i/ffi 
Toy  iv   roic   'A^^jXiJ^o'C  "iva.- 


\iiv,  Tov  ti  Aiaira  t/c  'AiroX- 
\iM)viav  TTpoc  liiaiv  pilv. — Stra- 
bo, p.  271. 

Toi'  dt  'Auoy  Alavra  KaXii 
'Ecaraioc  <fai'  iftrioiy,  &iro  roi* 
avTOv  Towov,  TOV  vepl  Adtr/ioc, 
fAaWoy  ci  Toil  airoi;  fiir^ov,  Toy 
Xoy,  ix  TOV  AaK/iov  piona,  i^  Tc'lya\oy  piiy  lit  "Apyof  irpoc 
o5  Koi  6  A  mc  pt't,  cTipoy  th'ai  yoroy  Kat  roy  A'myTa  irpoc  i<nrt- 
Tov  'ApyoXiKoO,  ii>yofiaa6ai  S'  pay  ti'c  ri)y  'ACplay. — Strabo, 
into  'Afifi\6)^ov,  TOV  Koi  rf/y  p.  316. 
w6Xiy  "Apyot  'Aftt^iXo'ffiKoy  <ca- 

'  pil  ydp  air  oKpac 

MiyCov  AaKfiov  t  diro  Hippntjiiy 
£ic  'Aft<^i\6\ovc  K  'Axapyayat, 
M/iryct  !"  vSaai  roic  'Ax'Xyow' 

iyOiyS"  tit  "Apyoc 

Aicj  Kvfta  Tifiiiy,  iJKti  Oijfioy 
Toy  AvpKiiov, 

Sophocl.  ap.  Slrabon.  p.  271. 
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into  the  Ambracic  Gulf,  and  Argos  of  Ampki- 
luchia  should  be  sought  for  to  the  eastward 
of  the  great  ridge  lying  between  the  gulf  and 
the  Achehus.  But  Argos  was  certainly  near 
or  upon  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  as  appears  from 
Strabo  himself,  who,  in  contradiction  to  the  tenor 
of  his  citations  from  Hecataus  and  Sophocles,  tes- 
tifies that  the  Amphilochi  occupied  the  coast  of 
the  Ambracic  Gulf,  between  Ambracia  and  Acar- 
nania,  and  that  the  Inachus  flowed  into  the  gulf. 
And  of  this  there  cannot  remain  any  question, 
upon  a  reference  to  the  still  better  authority  of  the 
historians,  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Livy  ' ;  the 
first  of  whom  relates  some  transactions  which  abso- 
lutely require  a  position  for  Argos  on  or  very  near 
the  shore  of  the  gulf;  while  Polybius  describes 
Argos  as  180  stades  from  Ambracia,  towards 
Acarnania  ;  and  Livy,  who  copies  him,  states  the 
same  distance  at  twenty-two  Roman  miles.  From 
these  facts  it  is  evident,  that  the  plain  of  Vlikha 
was  a  principal  part  of  the  Amp/tUockia,  and  that 
Argos  was  in  some  part  of  that  plain.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  Hecata^us  was  misinformed  as 
to  the  course  of  the  Inachus  and  the  situation  of 
Argos,  and  that  Strabo  had  not  a  knowledge  of 
the  country  sufficient  to  correct  the  historian.  As 
to  the  verses  of  Sophocles,  their  weiglit,  as  a  geo- 
graphical testimony,  is  much  diniinislied  by  their 
ffirming  part  of  a  passage  in  which  the  poet  repre- 

"  'lynxov    it    riy   fifi    r^c  '  Thucyd.   I.   2,  c.  68.  80  ; 

Xfatpac  (liofra   rrnrnfibv  ii^  tov      I,    3,    C.    105.       Polyl).    1.   82, 


koKtov. — StMbo,  p.  326. 
VOL.  IV. 


c.  13.     Liv.  1.  38,  c.  10. 
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seated  the  Inachus,  after  flowing  to  the  Achelous, 
as  then  crossing  the  sea,  and  re-appearing  in  Lyr- 
ceia  of  Argolis,  an  acknowledged  fable,  justly 
compared  by  Strabo  to  that  of  the  Alpheius  flow- 
ing to  the  fountain  Arethusa  at  Syracuse,  to  that  of 
the  Nile  flowing  to  the  Inopus  of  Delus,  and  to  that 
of  the  origin  of  the  Sicyonian  Asopus  in  Phrygia  '. 

)J&        PlltiSjjJTifO  (Idnrntu  I 


t,Hti1tX:l 


4V 

■^  ^    Spnrioru'tii 

"'">  ^^        (TKyitJiiusi 
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The  strongest  objection  to  Neokhori  as  the  site 
of  Argos  is,  that  Thucydides  describes  Argos  as  a 
maritime  city*,  which,  it  mu&t  be  admitted,  better 
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suits  tlie"  remains  at  Kervasara,  tlie  only  pluce  be- 
sides Neokhori  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf, 
where  any  remains  are  found  deserving  the  cha- 
racter of  a  polis, — all  the  others  in  this  quarter 
being  those  of  fortresses  or  of  coma3.  At  Kervasara 
there  are  not  only  the  fortifications  of  a  large 
town,  but  they  stand  so  near  the  sea  as  to  an- 
swer perfectly  to  the  description  of  tTriOaXaaala. 
Kervasara,  however,  is  considerably  more  tlian 
twenty-two  Roman  miles  from  Arta  :  there  is  no 
river  corresponding  to  the  Inackus,  and  the  posi- 
tion seems  exactly  to  accord  with  the  description 
of  Limnaa,  as  lying  on  the  confines  of  the  country 
of  the  Agrm,  and  as  being  the  nearest  harbour  to 
Strains,  or  that  which  afforded  the  most  short  and 
convenient  approach  to  that  city  from  the  Amhracic 
Gulf. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  assuming  the 
ruins  at  Kervasara  to  be  those  of  Argos,  Lmncpa 
may  be  placed  at  Lutraki,  or  at  Ruga,  where  tlie 
situation  of  the  ruins  in  a  lake  would  be  well 
adapted  to  that  ancient  name  ;  but  in  tliis  case 
Argos  would  have  been  exactly  interposed  between 
Liranaea  and  the  Agrasi,  whicli  is  contrary  to  Thu- 
cydides.  Nor  would  Limnaea  in  that  case  have 
been  on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Stratus,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  upon  two  occasions  described 
by  the  same  historian  : — 1.  When  Cnemus  the 
Spartan,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  (b.  c.  429,)  invaded  Acarnania,  in  conjunc- 


'  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  80  ;  1.  3.  c.  106. 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  144. 
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tinn  with  the  Epi rotes  and  Ambraciotae  ;  on  which 
occasion  he  proceeded  from  Ambracia  through 
the  Argeia,  and  having  ravaged  Limnaja  ', 
marched  from  thence  to  Stratus.  2.  When  Eu- 
rylochus  in  the  sixth  year  was  opposed  to  the 
Athenian  allies  in  the  Amphilochia  *,  to  which 
occurrence  I  shall  presently  revert.  It  is  true 
that  Thucydides  in  the  former  passage  describes 
Limnaea  as  a  small  unfortified  town ' ;  which  is 
better  suited  to  Lutraki,  where  no  vestiges  of  Hel- 
lenic antiquity  are  visible,  than  either  to  Ruga  or 
Kervasara.  We  may  easily  conceive,  however, 
that  the  importance  of  the  situation  of  Kervasara 
may  have  caused  that  place  to  have  been  aug- 
mented and  fortified  subsequently  to  the  events 
related  by  the  historian  :  nor  is  the  name  Lhnnma 
unsuitable  to  Kervasara,  there  being  a  marsh  near 
two  miles  in  length,  at  no  great  distance  inland 
from  the  ruins.  I  am-  still,  therefore,  disposed  to 
adhere  to  the  opinion  that  Kervasara  was  the 
ancient  Limnaea. 

It  is  no  slight  evidence  of  Argos  having  been 
near  Vlikha,  that  I  purchased  from  the  peasants 
of  that  village  three  coins  of  that  city  in  copper,  of 
great  rarity,  and  which  I  had  never  before  met 
with ;  for  coins  of  cities  in  that  metal,  unless 
where  the  coinage  was  very  abundant,  are  seldom 
found  at  any  distance  from  the  places  themselves. 
Afl  to  the  adjective  kvSaKaaala  applied  by  Thucy- 
dides to  Argos,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  inlet 
of  Armyro,  although  very  shallow,  does  not  re- 

'  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  80.  '  Ku/itiv  dTtix"rrov. 

•  Thucyd  1.  3,  c.  105. 
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semblc  the  other  lagoons  around  llie  gulf  of  Arta, 
which,  like  such  lakes  in  general,  are  separated 
from  the  sea  by  stripes  of  very  low  land,  through 
which  there  are  one  or  two  narrow  entrances. 
Arniyro,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  considerable  depth 
of  water  at  the  entrance,  with  a  breadth  of  three 
or  four  hundred  yards,  and  is  still  one  of  the  Skales 
or  harbours  of  the  gulf.  It  is  very  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  part  of  the  inlet  nearest  to  Neokhori, 
which  is  now  a  marsh  or  a  lagoon,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  may  have  been  rendered 
shallower  than  it  was  formerly  by  the  alluvion 
of  the  rivers,  or  by  other  causes  which  constantly 
though  variously  operate  on  the  coasts  of  Greece, 
and  that  it  may  once  have  afforded  a  commodious 
harbour  to  Argos. 

There  may  still  perhaps  be  another  conjecture 
as  to  the  site  of  Argos,  namely,  that  it  stood  at 
Vlikha,  a  word  having  some  appearance  of  being 
a  corruption  of  Amphilochia,  and  that  the  ruins  at 
Neokhori  are  not  those  of  Argos,  but  of  some 
other  city, — for  example,  that  of  the  Agreei,  But 
this  would  leave  an  insufficient  space  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  for  the  Amphilochia.  Nor  will  this 
or  any  other  situation,  except  that  of  Neokhori, 
perfectly  accord  with  the  mention  of  Argos  by 
Thucydides  on  the  occasion  already  referred  to, 
when  in  the  winter  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  Amphilochi  and  Acaruaues, 
headed  by  Demosthenes  the  Athenian,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Ambraciots  and  their 
Peloponnesian  allies,  under  Euryhxihus  the  Spar- 
tan.   Eurylochus,  after  having  failed  in  an  attempt 
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upon  Naupactus,  had  marclied  into  vEtoUa,  and 
instead  of  returning  into  the  Peloponnesus,  had 
reniaiued  at  Proschium  iu  that  proviuce  until  the 
winter,  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  Ambraciotae 
against  Argos,  after  which  it  was  intended,  in  case 
of  success,  to  proceed  against  the  allies  of  Athens 
in  Acarnania.  When  Eurylochus  learned  that 
3000  Ambraciot  hoplitaj,  advancing  from  Am- 
bracia,  had  occupied  Olpae,  a  strong  fortress  upoii 
a  height  above  the  sea ',  25  stades  from  Argos, 
he  advanced  from  Proschium,  through  tlie  ter- 
ritories of  Phcetiae,  Medeon,  and  Linmsea,  into 
the  Agrais,  which  was  friendly  to  him,  and  from 
thence,  having  crossed  Thyanius,  an  uncultivated 
raouutain,  he  entered  the  Argeia  in  the  night, 
passing  unperceived  between  Crenas,  where  a  body 
of  Acarnanes  had  been  statiuned  to  prevent  liim, 
and  the  city  Argos,  where  the  rest  of  the  Acar- 
nanes were  assembled  with  such  of  the  Amphilochi 
as  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  Ambraciotae '. 
Having  thus  eflected  a  junction  with  the  Ambraciotae 
at  Olpse,  he'  took  post  with  the  combined  force  at 
Metropolis,  soon  after  which  Demosthenes  arriving 
in  the  Gulf,  anchored  near  Uljjic '  with  twenty 
Athenian  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  200 
Messenian  hoplitge  from  Naupactus,  and  sixty 
Athenian  archers.  Having  disembarked  these, 
and    taken   the  command  of  the  Acarnanes  and 


'  "OXioc,   Titjfp^   en-!   \6fov      /^poviwrurf  fh'tf  ctirj^x"*'™' — '^• 
ig^"?"*'     fp<'C     rp    OaXavaii. —        V07. 
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Amphilochi,  he  encamped  near  Olpee,  where  he 
was  separated  only  by  a  great  ravine '  from  the 
army  of  Eurylochus.  It  was  not  until  the  sixth 
day  that  the  opponents  drew  out  their  troops  for 
battle.  Demosthenes,  who  was  on  the  right  with 
the  Messenians  and  the  archers  of  Athens,  opposed 
to  Eurylochus  and  the  Peloponnesians,  finding 
himself  in  danger  of  being  outflanked  by  means 
of  the  numerical  su})eriority  of  the  enemy,  con- 
cealed 800  Acarnanians,  half  hoplitae  and  half 
light  armed,  in  a  hollow  way  *.  The  stratagem  was 
successful :  Eurylochus  in  attempting  to  turn  the 
right  of  his  adversary  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
the  Acarnanians,  who  were  in  ambush,  and  was 
slain,  with  many  of  his  best  men.  The  Ambra- 
ciotoe  in  his  right  wing,  meantime,  had  so  far 
prevailed  over  the  Acarnanes  and  Amphilochi 
opposed  to  them  as  to  drive  them  towards  Argos, 
when  perceiving  the  defeat  of  the  other  part  of 
their  line,  they  turned,  and  found  some  diflicidty 
in  making  good  their  retreat  into  Olpae.  The 
next  day  Mcnedaeus,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, made  proposals  for  permission  to  retreat, 
when  Demosthenes,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Acamanian  Leaders,  and  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
Peloponnesians  into  discredit  in  that  part  of 
Greece,  agreed  to  allow  the  latter  to  retire  sepa- 
rately. This  was  soon  afterwards  eflected  ;  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  went  out  from  Olpae  on 
pretence  of  gathering  herbs  and  dried  bushes  for 


'  ^apdipa  ^cyctXij. 
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firewood  ',  were  permitted  to  move  forward  and 
escape,  while  the  Ambraciotae  who  followed  them, 
ignorant  of  tlie  secret  treaty  of  the  former  with 
Demosthenes,  were  slain.  There  fell,  however, 
not  more  than  200,  because  having  been  colonists 
of  Corinth,  and  hence  resembling  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  armour,  customs,  and  language,  it  was 
difficult  for  the  enemy  to  distinguish  them.  All 
those  who  escaped  took,  refuge  with  Salynthius, 
king  of  the  Agraei,  whose  territory  confined  on 
the  Amphilochia ',  from  whence  they  proceeded 
to  (Euiada;\  In  the  mean  time  Demosthenes, 
who  had  received  advice  that  all  the  disposable 
force  of  the  Ambraciotae  was  advancing  through 
Ainphilochia  towards  Olpse,  from  whence  their 
comrades  had  sent  for  assistance  on  the  first  ar- 
rival of  the  enemy,  detached  parties  to  beset  the 
roads  and  seize  the  strong  posts,  particularly  one 


*  Tfiipaoiy  eiri  \a.\aviOiibv 
(cal  ^fivyayuv  JuXXoyij*'  ifcX- 
QutrTtQ. — c.  111. 

The  custom  of  collecting 
^pvyaca  and  Aypm  \a.\ava,  aa 

'Aypioioi  Toioi  ^axd 

It  is  a  common  employment 
of  the  women  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  when  an 
abundance  of  edible  herbs  and 
roots  are  produced  on  all  the 
uncultivated  grounds  of  Greece, 
and  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Thucydidcs  is  exempliticd  on 
nlniosl  uvery  halt  of  a  body  of 


well  as  the  use  of  the  words 
themselves,  has  continued 
among  the  Greeks  to  this  day. 
Aristophanes  alludes  to  the 
custom. 

Thesmoph.  v.  463. 

Greek  or  Albanian  soldiers, 
who  are  to  be  seen  dispersed 
around  the  halting  place,  cm- 
ployed  in  lachanizing  for  their 
suppers. 

'  iii^vyoy  ic  r^y  'Aypatia, 
ofiopoy  olaav. — Thucyd.  1.  3, 
c.  111. 

'  c.  114. 
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of  the  summits  of  the  mountain  Idomenaj,  tlic 
other  pinnacle  of  which,  called  the  lesser  Idoincnc, 
the  Ambraciotae  occupied  in  their  advance.  In  the 
evening  Demosthenes  moved  forward  to  the  pass ' 
with  half  his  army,  sending  the  remainder,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  Amphilochi,  into  the  Amphilo- 
chian  mountains.  Before  daylight  the  next  morning 
he  attacked  tlie  Ambraciotae,  and  the  surprise  was 
rendered  more  complete  by  the  Messenians,  who, 
advancing  in  front,  addressed  the  enemy  in  Doric. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Ambraciotaj  were 
all  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  that  endeavouring 
to  escape  into  the  mountains  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Amphilochi,  while  some,  to  avoid 
these  their  most  rancorous  enemies,  (as  neigh- 
bours often  were  in  Greece)  preferred  rushing  into 
the  sea,  in  order  to  swim  to  the  Athenian  ships, 
which  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  near  the 
coast.  Demosthenes  then  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Amphilochi  and  Acarnanes  to  attack  Ambracia, 
which  might  easily  have  been  taken,  so  great  had 
been  its  loss  of  men,  had  not  the  Acarnanes  been 
afraid  of  making  the  Athenians  too  powerful  in  this 
quarter.  Soon  afterwards  the  Acarnanes  and  Am- 
philochi made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
the  Ambraciotaa  for  a  hundred  years*. 

From  this  interesting  narrative  which  so  well 


'  Iwi  r»;c  laiioXijt.—c.  112. 

*  ec  Tov  cTttro  airovidc  Kai 
ivfifitfj^lav  Lvoiiiaayro  ixaroy 
inf. — c.  114. 

The  same  term  of  100  years 
is  found  in  the  trvatv  between 


the  people  of  Elis  and  Eva,  on 
a  bronze  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  probably 
two  centuries  earlier  than  the 
treaty  here  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydidcs. 
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illustrates  the  military  system,  the  manners  and 
the  politics  of  Greece,  we  learn  that  the  moun- 
tain of  which  the  abrupt  termination  at  the  head 
of  the  Ambracic  gulf,  in  the  great  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  northern  and  southern 
provinces  of  Western  Greece,  causes  the  pass  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  country, 
was  named  Idomene,  or  Idomense  in  the  plural, 
with  reference  to  the  two  summits,  both  which 
were  fortified  posts,  if  not  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
porinesian  war,  at  least  at  a  subsequent  date,  as  re- 
mains of  them  still  exist.  Of  that  at  the  northern 
end  there  are  considerable  ruins,  now  called,  as  I 
before  remarked,  Paleopyrgo.  The  eajSoXr),  through 
which  Demosthenes  advanced  on  the  eve  of  his 
second  victory,  seems  clearly  to  have  been  the 
pass  of  Makrinoro  itself,  especially  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  routed  Ambraciota;  having  en- 
deavoured to  swim  to  the  Athenian  ships.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain 
above  Kataforno  was  that  which  Demosthenes 
occupied,  that  the  northern  at  Menidhi  was  the 
position  in  which  tlie  Ambraciotaj  were  attacked 
and  defeated,  and  that  Paleopyrgo  was  the  lesser 
Iclatnem.  By  taking  possession  of  the  southern 
summit,  Demosthenes  obtained  a  post  which  both 
protected  the  advance  and  secured  the  retreat  in 
case  of  ill  success,  as  well  of  the  division  which  he 
led  through  Makrinoro  as  of  that  which  marched 
through  the  mountains  to  the  right. 

The  anchorage  of  the  fleet  of  Demosthenes 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  bay  of  Kataforno. 
Arapi,   or  more   probably  a   position  ou  the  ad- 
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jacent  part  of  Mavroviini,  where  some  Hellenic 
remains  are  still  said  to  exidt,  exactly  at  the  dis- 
tance of  25  stades  from  Neokhori,  which  the 
historian  gives  as  the  interval  between  Oipae  and 
Argos,  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  site  of  Olpce, 
of  which  name  Arupi  is  a  very  natural  corruption. 
The  torrent  wiiich  separated  the  combatants  seems 
to  have  been  the  northern  of  those  which  enter 
the  lagoon  of  Arupi,  and  Metropolis  to  have  been 
a  place  on  its  riglit  bank,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Makriuoro.  The  hollow  way  where 
Eurylochus  fell  was  probably  a  higher  part  of  the 
same  ravine  which  separated  the  two  armies.  As 
changes  have  occurred  on  all  the  alluvial  coasts 
of  Greece  since  the  time  of  the  Pelopouuesian  war, 
in  some  instances  by  the  Blling  up  of  harbours,  as 
1  conceive  to  have  happened  at  Anjos,  in  others 
by  the  extension  of  the  low  coast,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  lagoons  within  the  beach,  which  is  likely 
to  have  been  the  case  at  the  bay  of  Katuforno,  the 
lagoon  near  Arapi  may  not  have  existed,  or  may 
not  have  been  of  sucli  extent  as  it  now  is,  in  the 
time  of  the  Pelopouuesian  war.  Armyro  I  con- 
ceive to  have  been  the  position  of  CrauB,  where 
the  Acarnanes  were  stationed .  to  intercept  the 
enemy  ;  for  that  place  lying  on  the  route  from 
the  southward  into  the  Amplidocldan  plain,  was 
exactly  suited  to  that  purpose.  But  Eurylochus 
suspecting,  or  having  intimation  of  their  design- 
when  he  arrived  in  the  vale  of  Lhnnoca,  crossed 
Mount  Tliyavius,  which  is  thus  identiHed  witli 
Spartovuni,  and  descended  into  tlie  plain  of 
Vlikha,  between  Armvro  and  Neokhori. 

The  same  transactions  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
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PelopoDiiesian  war  leave  do  dotibt  of  the  situation 
of  the  Affrais,  or  country  of  the  Affnn,  which 
appears  to  have  been  separated  from  the  district 
of  £>imtiepa  in  Acarnania  bv  Spartovuni,  and  far- 
ther iuhind  from  the  Medmtia  by  a  coDtiauatlou 
of  die  same  ridge,  thus  comprehendiDg  the  vale 
of  the  Kekhriuiatza  up  to  the  ruined  fortress  of  that 
name,  which  was  probably  ou  tlie  frontier  of  the 
Agmis  and  Stratice.  Tlie  Agrm  comprehended 
therefore  the  modem  villages  of  Varetadha,  Ser- 
dbiniana,  aud  Ariadha,  and  separating  ih&Aperanti 
from  the  Amphilocki,  touched  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  the  Oreitee,  and  the  north-western  fron- 
tier of  ^iitoiia.  At  Xerokarabo  and  cape  Kas- 
triotisea  they  extended  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf. 
As  I  learn  from  Captain  Mitjo  Kondoiauni,  who 
commands  20O  armatoli  io  Valto,  and  is  there- 
fore well  iicqiiatnted  with  that  and  the  nei^fh- 
bouring  districts,  that  the  only  Hellenic  ruins 
which  can  be  compared  with  those  at  Neokhori, 
Surovigli,  and  Preveutza,  are  at  Serdhiniana,  this 
was  probably  the  position  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
Agrcei ;  if  therefore  the  name  Ariadha  has  been 
formed  from  'A-ypoiSa,  it  is  in  a  situation  di  tie  rent 
from  that  of  the  ancient  city,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Vlikha,  if  it  be  a  corruption  of  Amphilochia. 

Captain  Kondoianni  describes  another  great  ruin, 
called  Syvisti,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Achelous, 
about  4  hours  above  the  monastery  of  Tetama, 
in  a  part  of  'Agrafa  named  V^elaghora.  but  it  seems 
rather  to  be  the  remains  of  a  town  of  the  lower 
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water  in  summer  above  Tetarna,  where  it  receives 
a  large  subterraneous  stream  ;  and  a  little  lower 
down  its  principal  tributary,  the  Megdhova,  or 
Migdova,  which  is  composed  of  three  rivers.  Of 
these,  the  western  rises  near  the  village  'Agrafa, 
from  a  range  of  heights,  beyond  which  are  situ- 
ated Leontito,  Petrilo,  and  several  other  large 
Agrafiote  villages.  The  middle  or  main  stream  of 
the  Megdhova,  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Karava,  flows  first  through  an  extensive  valley 
named  Nevropoli,  and  then  traverses  a  more  con- 
fined country  between  the  Dolopian  ridges  border- 
ing upon  Thessnbj,  and  a  secondary  parallel  range, 
until  it  receives  the  Aguliano  or  river  of  Karpe- 
nisi ;  after  which,  turning  to  the  north-west,  it 
joins  the  Agrafiotiko ;  and  at  no  great  distance 
below  that  junction  falls  into  the  Aspro,  at  a  spot 
to  which  the  union  of  a  third  stream  from  the 
mountain  of  Syndekno  to  the  westward  gives  the 
name  of  Tripotamo.  Not  far  below  Tripotamo, 
the  river  is  said  to  flow  between  precipices  so 
closely  approaching,  as  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  ropes,  whence  the  place  is  called  Sta  Kre- 
masta.  If  the  Megdhova  be  the  Campy lus,  as 
I  before  suggested  ',  the  name  may  have  been 
derived  from  its  reflex  course,  caused  by  the 
southerly  projection  of  the  mountain  of  Keras- 
80VO,  near  tlie  southern  extremity  of  'Agrafa. 
This  remarkable  peak  is  visible  from  Prevyza, 
a  few  degrees  to  the  right  of  the  still  more 
striking  Kalana,  which  latter  lies  from  Saint 
George  at  Prevyza,  exactly  in  a  line  with  the 
two  capes  forming  the  entrance  from  the  gulf  of 

'  Vol.  1.  p.  156. 
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Prevyza,  into  that  of  Arta.  Viena,  or  PaneBto- 
iiamty  opposite  to  Vlokho,  is  also  visible  frora  the 
same  station,  as  well  as  the  northern  summit  of 
the  same  great  ridge  near  Arakhova,  in  Suvalako, 
in  the  district  of  Karpenisi,  the  latter  subtending 
15°-^^  with  the  centre  of  Kalana  and  the  two  capes, 
the  former  28°, 

November  9. — From  Prevyza  to  Luro  in  S^- 
1 1  ours,  the  loaded  horses  in  5  hours.  The  road 
passes  through  the  ruins  of  JVicopolis,  and  over 
the  height  of  Mikhalitzi  into  the  plain  of  Lamari, 
which  has  the  same  rich  kind  of  soil  as  that  of 
Prevyza,  but  is  overgrown  with  small  oaks  and 
brain  hies,  and  supplies  only  pasture  to  the  Vezfr's 
flocks.  Near  Prevyza  the  hawthorn  was  in  blos- 
»om,  and  there  were  lambs  of  a  month  old.  As 
we  advance  towards  the  interior  the  season  is  less 
forward.  Tlie  castli;  of  Luro,  built  ouly  a  few 
years  ago,  is  already  falling  to  ruin,  having  been 
constructed  like  the  dwelling  houses  of  Epirus, 
of  loose  stones  and  mud  interposed  between  strata 
of  wood.  In  the  opening  of  the  vale  above  Luro, 
Suli  presents  itself  to  view  in  a  very  imposing 
manner.  The  vale  and  the  slopes  of  the  adjacent 
mountains,  as  far  up  as  Suli  and  Tervitziana,  are 
covered  with  oaks.  These  are  for  the  most  part 
small  and  of  the  velani  kind  ;  towards  tlie  river  of 
St.  George  are  some  of  larger  girth. 

In  the  afternoon  I  proceed  in  3  hours  to  Memet- 
jaus,  or  Mamutjaus.  At  Kanza  we  leave  the  pass 
which  leads  into  the  vale  of  Lelovo  to  the  left, 
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from  whence  a  winding  muddy  path  leads  through 
a  plain  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  but  producing  only 
a  small  quantity  of  maize,  to  Riba.  This  is  a 
small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of 
St.  George,  opposite  to  the  ruins  called  Rogus, 
which  occupy  an  extremity  of  the  hills.  The  re- 
mains are  those  of  a  fortiBed  town  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  built  upon  Helleuic  foundations,  and  com- 
posed in  part  of  materials  of  ancient  times.  Al- 
though the  place  has  probably  for  ages  been  ruined 
and  deserted,  the  name  still  gives  title  to  a  suf- 
fragan bishop  of  the  metropolitan  See  of  Arta.  It 
is  found  among  the  bishoprics  of  the  metropolis  of 
Naupactus,  in  the  tenth  century ',  when  Arta  was 
not  yet  an  episcopal  See,  and  from  Cantacuzenus  it 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  or  for- 
tresses of  Epirus  in  the  fourteenth  century'.  The 
Hellenic  remains  seem  from  Polybius  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  town  named  Charadra,  for  he  relates 
that  Philip  passed  by  Charadra^  in  his  march 
from  Ambracus  to  the  strait  of  Actium,  that  is  to 
say,  from  Fidho-kastro  in  the  marshes  of  Arta  to 
Prevyza,  from  which  line  the  marshes  towards  the 
sea  would  have  caused  a  divergence  to  the  north- 
ward. When  Fulvius  the  Roman  consul  was  pre- 
paring to  besiege  Ambracia,  in  the  year  B.C.  189, 
some  ^tolian  deputies,  who  had  been  intercepted 


'  Not.  Episcop.  OrsBC.  p. 
394.  Paris.  It  may  have  been 
a  century  older,  as  we  know 
the  bishopric  of  loannina  to 
have  been,  the  first  catalogue 
in  the  Notitiae  of  the  lime  of 
Leo,  not  containing  the  names 


of  any  but  the  metropolitan 
Sees  of  Greece. 

'  Cantacuz.  1.  2,  c.  34,  et 
seq. 

'  ^yt  xapa  \apdcpay, — 
Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  63. 
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by  the  Epirotes  on  tlieir  way  to  Rome,  were  sent 
to  Charadra  as  prisoners,  and  from  thence  trans- 
ferred by  tlie  Epirotes  to  Buchsetium  '.  The  name 
occurs  also  in  a  fragment  of  Ennius',  which  seems 
to  refer  to  the  good  quality  of  a  particular  kind  of 
shell-fish  in  the  adjoining  river  or  marshes.  The 
town  evidently  took,  its  name  from  the  river  which 
forming  a  continued  cataract  from  one  of  its  chief 
sources  at  St.  George  to  the  plain  of  Lelovo,  well 
merited  the  appellation  of  Charadra.  This  stream, 
after  emerging  from  the  gorge  between  Strivina 
and  Rogijs,  follows  the  foot  of  the  woody  heights 
to  Rogus,  and  then  turns  towards  Luro,  receiving 
that  river  and  joining  the  gulf  not  above  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  mazoma  of 
Nicopolis.  The  marshes  which  intersect  the  plains 
below  Laniari  and  Luro,  and  around  Rogus,  aided 
by  the  wild  vegetation  which  surround  tlicm, 
render  the  maritime  3folossis  very  unhealthy  in 
summer,  and  scarcely  any  persons  then  remain  in 
the  villages  except  those  engaged  in  the  harvests. 
Nov.  10.  —  The  road  from  Mamutjaus  to 
loannina  takes  the  direction  of  Arta,  but  winds 
very  much  in  order  to  avoid  the  marshes,  which 
seem  to  be  chiefly  formed  by  the  river  of  Strivina 
and  b}'  sources  between  that  place  and  Rogiis, 
added  to  those  of  Khanopulo.  In  the  latter  marsh 
there  are  two  streams,  one  of  which  joins  the  St. 
George,  the  other  finds  its  way  separately  to  the 
sea.  There  is  no  plain  in  Turkey  where  drainage 
would   be   attended   with  greater  profit.     Having 

'  Polyb.  1.  22.  c.  9. 

'  Mytilensc  est  |>cctcn  Chanidrumquc  apud  Ambraciai. 

Ap.  Apulcii  Aixil.  p.  46S. 
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arrived  in  two  hours  at  Klialikiadlies,  which  is 
about  one  lioiir  west  of  Marati,  the  suburb  of  Arta, 
we  join,  in  another  half  hour,  the  paved  derveni, 
at  a  point  one  hour  distant  from  Arta,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  by  the  beyhk,  or  high  road, 
through  Pendipigadhia,  reach  loannina,  at  the  end 
of  twelve  hours  and  twenty  minutes  from  Mamut- 
jaiis,  having  halted  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
on  the  road.  This  route,  the  only  one  practicable 
at  all  seasons  from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of  loan- 
nina, is  now  paved  in  all  the  difficult  places,  and 
may  be  travelled  in  a  four-wheeled  carriage. 
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From  loannina  to  Metzovo,  Stagus,  and  Tnkkala — Sub^divi- 
sions  of  Trikkala  district — 'Agrafa,  its  topography,  popula- 
tion, and  produce — Dolopia,  Alhaviania,  Tymjjfmei,  jElfiicet, 
Talares, — River  /oj» — Oxyneia — College  of  Dervises  at  Trik- 
kala— Gardhiki,  Pclinnccum — Tzighioti — Ferry  of  the  Peneiu* 
—^Phacium — Alifaka — Larissa — Tumavo — River  Tilaresiu* 
Cities  of  Pelasgiolis — Dhatnasi — Dheminiko,  Cyretia; — In- 
scriptions— Mologhusta — Mallcea,  Erilium,  city  of  the  Per' 
rhcebi,  Oloosson — Vlaklio-ianni — Leflherokhori — Ericinium — 
Gritziano,  Pharcadon — Bridge  of  Tzighioti — Vlokho,  Peiresice 
or  Astcrlum — Rivers  Enipeui,  Apidanus — Petrino,  Phyllus 
— Mount  Mavrovuai — Orfana — Fcrsala. 

Nov.  19. — From  loannina  to  the  three  Khans' 
seven  hours.  From  October  the  20th  to  this  day 
the  weather  has  been  equally  divided  between  fair 
and  showery.  At  Prevyza  there  was  a  heavy  rain 
for  five  days,  with  very  little  intermission,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  north-east  wind  for  seven  days,  with 
an  atmosphere  perfectly  serene.  For  the  last  four 
days  there  has  been  rain,  with  a  south-west  wind. 
This  day,  the  wind  having  moved  more  directly 
westward,  has  brought  only  light  showers.  Mounts 
Kakardhista  and  Tzumerka  were  permanently 
tipped  with  snow  on  the  first  of  this  month. 
On  the  lOth,  Kahardhista,  the  ridge  of  Metzovo, 
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and  the  summits  of  Zagori,  were  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  the  first  more  extensively  than  the 
others,  while  Nemertzika  and  Olytzika  had  not 
any.  All  the  summits  around  Kalarjtes  Iiad 
been  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  during  the 
rains  of  October;  but  the  snow  had  all  disap- 
peared, even  from  Kahardhista,  on  the  20tli  of 
October. 

Our  route,  although  it  is  the  high  road  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  only  frequented  communica- 
tion between  Epirus  and  Thcssaly,  is  in  the  most 
neglected  condition.  The  late  autumnal  rains 
have  left  it  only  just  passable.  The  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  hill  of  Dhrysko,  which  divides  the 
plain  of  loannina  from  the  valley  of  the  Arnchthus, 
is  in  the  worst  possible  state.  After  a  halt  at  the 
khan  of  Dhrysko,  we  descend  from  thence  to  the 
Zagori  branch  of  the  Arta,  cross  it  by  the  bridge 
rijc  Kvpaq,  follow  up  the  bed  of  the  Metzovo  branch 
for  near  an  hour ;  and  then,  after  passing  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  right  bank,  cross  to  the 
'Opposite  side  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  follow  tiie 
heights  on  that  side,  again  descend  into  the  bed, 
and  then  follow  the  right  bank  to  the  Three 
Khans. 

Nov.  20. — From  Tria  Khanla  to  Metzovo  two 
hours  and  a  quarter.  We  continue  to  follow  the 
river  along  its  bed,  or  over  the  heights  on  the  left 
bank,  as  far  as  the  bridge,  which  is  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  tributary  descending  from  the 
mountain  of  Khaliki  ;  then  quit  the  river,  and 
ascend  to  Prosilion,  or  the  northern  Makhala  of 
Metzovo,  where  I  am  lodged  in  the  house  of  Kyr 
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S.  N.,  a  merchant  who  usually  resides  at  loanuina 
— receive  visits  from  the  primates,  the  stipendiary 
physician,  who  is  a  Neapolitan  ;  the  bolu-bashi 
a  Tepeleniote,  and  Captain  Dehli-Ianni  a  native 
of  Metzovo,  chief  of  the  armatoli  who  defend  the 
pass,  and  the  terror  of  the  robbers. 

The  fields  of  the  Metzovites  producing  only  a 
small  quantity  of  corn,  they  are  now  paying  ten 
panis  an  oke  for  barley  at  Grevena  or  Trikkala, 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  horses  of  travellers. 
Though  complaining  of  the  Vezir's  extortions,  they 
admit  that  he  is  not  quite  forgetful  of  the  expences 
to  which  their  situation  in  this  great  derveni  ren- 
ders them  liable ;  and,  like  most  of  his  subjects, 
they  allow  hini  the  merit  of  defending  them  from 
inferior  agents  and  highway  robbers,  though  he 
seldom  suffers  any  good  oj)portunity  to  pass  of 
plundering  them  himself:  for  instance,  my  host 
was  three  months  in  prison  this  year,  under  the 
pretext  of  being  concerned  in  a  correspondence 
with  the  Russians,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
Vezir  1000  sequins  to  obtain  his  liberty ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  eflfected  at  this  price  without 
the  intercession  of  Omer  Bey  Vrioni,  whose  assist- 
ance was  wanted  by  Aly  against  Berat. 

The  aflair  of  Herat  has  already  cost  His  Highness 
so  much  that  he  is  collecting  money  from  all  quar- 
ters, A  tatar  overtook  us  to-day,  going  to  collect 
80  purses  from  fifteen  villages  of  Aspropotamo  ; 
only  in  three  or  four  of  which,  as  Captain  lanni 
informs  me,  are  there  any  inhabitants  left,  the  rest 
having  fled  from  the  robbers  into  the  plain  of 
Trikkala.      The    most    conspicuous    building   in 
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Anilio,  the  quarter  of  Metzovo  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ravine,  is  a  house  which  has  been  lately 
built  by  Mukhtar  Pasha  for  a  favourite  youth  of 
that  place. 

Nov.  21. — A  southerly  gale,  succeeJing  a  single 
serene  day,  set  in  last  miduight  with  great  vio 
lence,  and  continues  all  this  day,  with  torrents  of 
rain. 

Nov.  22. — The  southerly  wind  of  yesterday  had 
melted  the  snow  upon  the  ridge,  but  last  night  it 
fell  again  and  covered  all  the  woods  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  but  by  no  means  to  such  a  degree  as  when  I 
crossed  theZygos  a  week  earlier,  in  the  year  1805, 
which  was  noted  for  the  early  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther. During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  no 
permanent  snow  before  January.  Our  passage  to- 
day is  not  difficult ;  especially  as  I  have  the  assist- 
ance of  ten  or  twelve  khamalidhcs,  or  porters  of 
Metzovo,  who  were  directed  by  the  Vezir's  com- 
mandant to  accompany  me,  together  with  nine  of 
his  palikaria.  We  arrive  at  the  khan  of  Malakassi 
in  three  hours  and  a  half.  A  very  useful  khan 
has  been  established  since  my  last  visit,  just  under 
the  eastern  side  of  the  summit.  Here  the  Metzo- 
vites  are  responsible  for  having  hamals  constantly 
in  attendance. 

Nov.  23. — A  fall  of  snow  during  the  night  ren- 
ders the  road  extremely  bad  ;  and,  together  with 
the  effect  of  the  late  rains  in  swelling  the  Salam- 
vria,  and  obliging  us  to  follow  the  akres  on  the 
left  bank,  lengthens  the  time  to  Kalabaka  an  liour 
and  a  half.  In  descending  the  heights  to  the  river 
of  Kratzova  or  Miritza,  which  we  cross  by  a  high 
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bridge,  the  view  opens  of  the  entrance  into  Thes- 
saly  between  the  superb  rocks  of  tiie  Meteora  on 
the  north,  and  the  woody  mountain  opposite  to  them 
on  the  south,  together  with  a  part  of  the  plains  of 
Upper  Thessali/,  not  far  from  Trikkala  ;  with  the 
exception  of  this  part  of  the  landscape  the  whole 
is  now  covered  with  snow.  The  river  of  Kratzova 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  flows  through  a 
thick  wood  of  large  planes.  Farther  up,  its  valley 
is  well  cultivated,  and  on  the  heights  still  farther, 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  to  our  left,  is 
seen  the  large  village  of  Miritza.  On  the  northern 
side  of  this  valley  the  heights  are  covered  with 
oaks,  which  extend  also  over  the  mountains,  in- 
closing the  vale  of  the  Salamvria,  but  where  the 
forest  is  not  so  thick,  the  trees  being  in  general 
intermixed  with  vineyards  around  several  villages : 
few  of  the  oaks  are  of  any  considerable  size. 

Nov.  24. — Kalabaka  has  suffered  extremely  of 
late  from  the  vexations  of  the  last  hodja-bashi 
lanaki,  who  built  a  superb  house  with  the  produce 
of  his  plunder,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  prison  at 
loi'inninu.  But  it  is  injured  more  permanently  by 
the  expence  of  kouuks,  to  which  it  is  continually 
subject,  in  consequence  of  its  lying  at  the  exit  of 
the  most  frefiuented  pass  in  Greece. 

The  master  of  the  house  in  which  1  lodge,  who 
among  his  other  misfortunes  has  left  an  eye  with 
the  thieves,  had  the  honour  not  long  since  of 
having  a  liey  with  a  party  of  Albanians  quartered 
upon  him  for  ten  or  twelve  days :  they  burnt  his 
furniture  and  his  silk  frames,  and  finished  by  bor- 
rowing a  valuable  mule,  which  he  saw  no  more. 
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To  increase  the  misery 
silk  has  been  bad  this  year,  and  the  spinners 
been  obliged  to  purchase  it  at  30  piastres  the 
instead  of  20,  the  usual  price.  The  bishop 
Irayiiv,  who  being  an  loannite '  is  more  polished 
than  the  generality  of  caloyers,  confirms  the  in- 
formation wliich  1  received  on  my  former  visit  as 
to  the  existence  of  some  vestiges  of  a  Hellenic  city 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  Kala- 
baka,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Fortes,  A  detached  conical 
height  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  sends  forth  a 
low  ridge  reaching  to  the  river.  Here  some 
ancient  sepulchres  have  been  observed,  and  there 
are  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  on  the  height 
itself.  The  village  Niklitzi  stands  on  the  slope, 
but  the  ancient  site  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Skuuibos,  which  might  be  supposed  a  corruption 
of  ffTouc  Vofifovc,  and  a  proof  of  its  being  the  posi- 
tion of  Goinphi ;  but  1  cannot  obtain  any  confirma- 
tion of  this  conjecture,  as  the  Greeks  follow  Mele- 
tius  in  believing  that  Gomphi  occupied  the  site 
of  Stagus — an  erroneous  opinion,  the  inscription 
which  exists  here  in  honour  of  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla  leaving  no  reasonable  doubt  of  Stagus  being 
the  position  o{  JEgin'mm^.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  Gomphi,  which  stood  near  the  entrance  of  the 
passes  leading  by  the  shortest  and  easiest  route 
through  Athamania  to  Ambracia,  could  have  been 
so  far  to  the  northward  us  the  hill  of  Niklitzi, 
which,   like  jEginium,   is  at  the  entrance  of   the 
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pass  leading  into  the  Dodonaea ;  the  main  com- 
munication between  Upper  Thessaly  and  the  in- 
land parts  of  Epirns,  and  the  most  important  of 
all  the  defiles  of  Northern  Greece.  From  Sta- 
giis  or  Kalabaka  to  Trikkala  is  a  ride  of  three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  At  1.30  from  Stagus 
Voivoda  is  on  the  left,  and  an  hour  farther  Mertzi ; 
the  brook  Kumerki  flows  through  the  former,  and 
another  which  rises  at  Aghia  Moni  through  the 
latter.  Towards  Stagus  the  soil  is  sandy,  near 
Trikkala  it  is  a  soft  rich  mould,  now  in  a  state 
of  mud. 

Nov.  25. — The  Liva  of  Trikkala,  in  Turkish 
Tirhala,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Eyalet  or 
province  of  Rumili,  comprehends  all  ancient  Thes- 
saly, together  with  the  surrounding  mountains  ; 
it  is  bounded  northward  by  the  Livas  of  Selanik 
and  Okliri,  and  southward  by  those  of  Enebekht 
and  Egribos.  For  the  last  22  years  it  has  been 
governed  by  Aly,  who  very  soon  added  to  it  the 
pashalik  of  lounnina,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  his  power  since  that  time,  is 
still  officially  no  more  than  governor-general  of 
lodnnina  and  Trikkala,  as  he  latelj'  signed  him- 
self in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  King  of  England  '. 
The  kaza.  or  jurisdiction  of  Trikkala  is  divided 
in  Aly's  system  of  government  into  eight  kolis, 
containing  altogether  180  villages,  the  police  of 
each  koli  being  under  the  direction  of  a  captain 
of  armatoli.  The  kolis  are, —  1.  Poliana,  or  the 
plain  around  Trikkala,  where  among  many  others 
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is  a  village  of  that  natnc  ;  2.  Zarko,  in  which  are 
Zarko  of  400  families,  Tzighioti  of  150,  Grisano 
of  60  ;  3.  Ardliami,  or  Ardham,  containing  Sta- 
gus,  Turcice  Kalabak,  which  name  is  very  com- 
monly used  also  by  the  Greeks,  though  as  in 
many  others  adopted  from  Turks  and  Albanians, 
they  add  a  vowel  at  the  end.  Ardhami  is  a  vil- 
lage standing  in  the  midst  of  the  heights  to  the 
north  of  Trikkala.  Voivoda,  and  Sklutina,  a  few 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Voivoda,  iu  a  valley 
brand  ng  from  thence,  are  the  two  other  prin- 
cipal villages  in  Ardham.  4.  Klinovo  extends 
to  the  sources  of  the  Acfielous  at  Krania  and 
Khaliki,  and  contains  Klinovo,  Kastauia,  and  Ven- 
dista  in  the  situations  before  described '  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Peneiut.  These  five  villfiofes 
have  between  two  and  three  hundred  houses  each. 
This  koli  borders  westward  on  the  Nakhe  of  Ma- 
lakussi,  in  the  kazu  uf  lodnninn.  5.  In  the  koli 
of  Porta  are  Kardhiki  on  the  river  Aspro,  on  the 
confines  of  Tzumerka,  in  the  kazaof  Arta;  Uhesi, 
eastward  of  Kardhiki  ;  Pira,  still  farther  eastward, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fir  forests  of  Mount  Aspropo- 
tamitiko ;  Tima,  between  Pira  and  Kato-Porta. 
These  are  villages  of  from  80  to  150  families. 
Klinovo  and  Porta  for?n  the  district  called  Aspro- 
potamo.  6.  Rizu,  so  called  as  being  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Kotziaka,  contains 
Lepenitza  and  Megarkhi.  7.  Knitzova,  or  Krat- 
ziova ;  iu  this  koli  are  Miritza,  the  position  of 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  higher  up 
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the  river,  Bozovo,  near  which  there  are  ancient 
ruins.  Velimisti  is  two  hours  eastward  of  Mirftza, 
and  midway  between  Kalabaka  and  Grevena,  five 
hours  from  each.  At  Velimisti  the  road  from 
Trikkala  to  Grevena,  which  ascends  the  vale  of 
Voivoda,  falls  in  with  that  from  Kalabuka  to  Gre- 
vena. 8.  Khassia,  as  a  koli,  now  contains  only 
six  small  villages  :  Dhissikata,  which  has  300 
houses,  on  the  borders  of  the  Macedonian  plains, 
five  hours  from  Grevena,  as  many  from  Servia, 
and  ten  from  Trikkala,  once  belonged  to  Khassia, 
but  now  pays  its  contributions  at  Zituni.  Zimi- 
atza  in  like  manner,  which  is  situated  also  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountain  of  Khassia,  on  this 
side  of  Dhissikata,  now  belongs  to  Larissa.  Khas- 
sia, which,  as  well  as  Aspropotamo,  is  an  old  Greek 
chorographical  division,  formerly  comprised,  and  is 
still  in  common  parlance  applied  to,  all  the  moun- 
tainous region  which  extends  from  the  Trikkaline 
plains  to  the  confines  of  Larissa,  Dheminiko,  Ser- 
via, and  Grevena. 

'Agrafa  (ra  'Aypa^a)  is  another  division  of  the 
country  which  existed  under  the  Greek  empire. 
It  contains  the  mountains  to  the  southward  of  Trik- 
kala, and  though  considered  as  a  part  of  the  liva 
of  Tirhala,  has  enjoyed  particular  privileges  dating 
perhaps  from  a  remote  period  in  the  Byzantine 
empire,  when  the  villages  were  *'  not  written 
down"  in  the  publicans'  books,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  accounted  in  a  body  for  their 
taxes.  To  judge  from  the  names  of  places,  and 
from  the  absence  of  every  language  but  the  Greek, 
'Agrafa   had   preserved  itself  before  the  Turkish 
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conquest  from  admixture  with  Bulgarians  and 
Wallachians  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  otlier 
parts  of  Greece.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  still  enjoyed 
tlie  self-government  which  it  obtained  by  capitula- 
tion with  Mahomet  II.  when  he  had  conquered 
Albania  ;  the  imperiSil  5(puffo/3ouXov  which  lie 
granted  to  the  Agrafiotes  on  that  occasion  they 
assert  to  be  still  in  existence  in  the  Fanari  at  Con- 
stantinople. Every  year  there  were  chosen  by 
ballot  an  archon  and  five  or  six  assessors,  forming 
a  council,  which  had  the  power  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment.  A  Christian  captain  with  200  men 
and  a  Mahometan  Albanian  with  300,  kept  the 
police  of  the  district,  and  ensured  the  safety  of  the 
roads,  under  the  direction  of  the  archons. 

Of  late  years  various  circumstances  have  injured 
the  republic,  and  have  had  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing in  some  degree  its  population.  Internal  dis- 
sensions, both  in  individual  and  between  neigh- 
bouring villages,  have  been  a  leading  cause,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  northern  or  Thcssalian  side  of  'Agrafa  over 
the  southern  or  jEtol'ian,  giving  rise  to  an  assump- 
tion of  superiority  by  the  former  portion  of  the 
people,  and  sometimes  to  positive  ill-usage  on  their 
part  towards  the  latter.  Meantime  the  pursuit 
of  Greek  and  Albanian  robbers  has  given  Aly 
as  Derventli  a  pretext  for  entering  the  country 
with  his  troops ;  while  steadily  pursuing  his  object 
of  permanently  establishing  his  own  Albanians  as 
guardians  of  the  police  of  the  district,  in  the  room 
of  the  armatuli  employed  by  the  Agrafiotes,  he  has 
encroached  on  their  privileges,  fomented  their  jea- 
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lousies,  and  raised  contributions  upon  them.  One 
of  liis  first  acts  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  Tjolak  Oglu  of  Reudhina,  whom  he  kept  in 
prison  until  he  had  extorted  80  purses  from  him. 
He  then  gave  him  permission  to  return  home  ;  bat 
as  many  of  the  dismissed  armatoli  had  become 
robbers  themselves,  and  thrown  the  country  around 
Rendhina  into  a  state  of  insecurity,  the  proestos 
declined  the  favour,  and  intreated  permission  to 
reside  at  loannina,  preferring,  as  he  told  His  High- 
ness, to  be  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  a  Vezir,  to  being 
sliot  by  a  K\i<f>TiKov  naXaioToixptKi  (the  rusty  musket 
of  a  robber).  In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that 
compliments  and  asseverations  to  His  Highness, 
turn  chiefly  upon  hanging,  drowning  in  the  lake, 
shooting,  or  beheading. 

'Agrafa  may  be  described  as  comprehending  the 
mountains  bordering  on  Thessali/  which  connect 
Pindus  with  Othrys  as  well  as  with  (Eta ;  for  the 
two  latter  ranges,  though  separated  from  one  ano- 
ther towards  the  sea  by  the  vale  of  the  Spcr- 
cheius,  are  united  inland.  Mount  Velukhi  or 
Ti/mphrestus  forming  the  common  link  of  con- 
nexion. In  the  direction  of  west  and  south, 
'Agrafa  extends  to  the  Achelous,  and  comprehends 
the  valleys  and  inclosing  ridges  of  the  tributaries 
of  that  river.  To  the  northward  it  is  separated 
from  Aspropotamo  by  the  river  of  Portes,  and 
touches  on  the  Upper  Thcssalian  plain  from  the 
Portes  or  Gates  of  Trikkala',  where  that  river 
issues   into   the   plain    as   far  as  the    borders   of 


'  at  Moprait  ruv  TpiKxaXbi*'. 
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Dhomoko ;  to  the  soutliwest  of  which,  laniiitzu, 
the  easternmost  village  in  'Agrafa,  borders  upon 
the  Turkish  kaza  of  Badradjik,  from  whence  the 
boundary  of  'Agrafa  following  a  westerly  direction 
touches  the  kazas  of  Karpeuisi  and  Vrakhori, 
terminating  to  the  S.W.  at  the  junction  of  the 
Aspro  with  its  great  eastern  branch  ;  from  thence 
the  boundary  follows  the  Achclous  upwards,  con- 
fining upon  the  Arta  Kazasi  until  it  arrives  in  the 
latitude  of  Portes  at  about  twelve  miles  above  the 
bridge  of  St.  Bessarion,  commonly  called  that  of 
Korako  or  Koraki '.  This  bridge,  which  is  in  the 
route  from  Trikkala  to  Arta,  forms  the  only  com- 
munication between  the  two  banks  of  the  Aspro 
in  that  part  of  the  country  when  the  river  is 
swollen.  It  was  built  at  the  expence  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Dusikon  in  Kotziaka.  The  length  of 
'Agrafa  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  is  about  fifty  English 
miles  direct,  the  breadth  about  thirty-five. 

'Agrafa  contains  8.5  villages  and  7685  houses, 
in  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants,  but  their  number  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  somewhat  reduced.  There  are  fifteen 
large  and  many  smaller  monasteries,  and  the  re- 
mains of  about  eighteen  Hellenic  towns  or  for- 
tresses. The  chief  town,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  archoD  and  council  is  Reiidliina^,  which  con- 
tains 450  houses  :  it  is  situated  three  or  four  hours 
to  the  westward  of  lannitzu',  and  consequently. 


'  TO  yt^vpi  roO   Kopavov,  or  *  'Pivirjya. 

KdpaKiov.  *  'larfiriov. 
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Uke  many  other  capitals,  is  very  far  from  betog 
fn  a  central  situation.  Nest  in  importaoce  to  it 
are  Petrilu  ',  and  Megali  K.a:»taiiiu '.  Tbe  former j 
ilatitls  oear  the  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Asprcv 
which  joins  that  river  above  tbe  bridge  of  Koraki, 
being  collected  from  the  valleys  on  tbe  soothem 
and  western  sides  of  Mount  Karava,  which  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  range,  bordering  on  Thtstali^, 
and  bears  S.S.W.  from  Tritkala.  Kastania  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  ridge,  in  a  lofly 
situation  commanding  a  view  of  tbe  ThessaSan 
platDs,  at  the  foot  of  a  peak  called  'Itamo,  probably 
an  ancient  name.  Tbe  other  principal  ton'ns  of 
'Agrafa  arc  Forna*,  situated  westward  of  Rend- 
hiua  on  a  tributary'  of  the  Megdbova  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Aspro  ;  Blazdbu  *  and  Fanari '  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Trikkala ;  the  latter  about 
ten  miles  south  of  that  town.  On  tbe  ^tolian 
side  of  'Agrafa,  where  the  villages  are  generally 
smaller  and  poorer  than  on  the  TJiessalian,  Fran- 
ghlsta  *  and  the  neighbouring  Kerassovo '  are  the 
largest. 

The  chief  monasteries  are:  1.  Tetarna*,  four 
hours  to  the  W.  of  Franghista,  at  the  south  west- 
ern extremity  of  'Agrafa.  Near  it  the  river  Aspro 
is  joined  by  a  great  subterraneous  stream  called 
Mardhaka'.     2.  Stavropighi ",  commonly  called 


'  TltrplXov, 

•  ^payKtara. 

'  MtyaXij  KaaTayid, 

'  Kcpa(T(7o/3o. 

'  ^ovpyd. 

'  Ttrapva. 

'  MwXdiiov. 

*  Mop^ojsra. 
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the  monastery  of  Rcndhina,  between  Hendhina 
and  lannttzu.  3.  Mukha ',  above  Kastania.  4. 
Koroni ',  above  Blazdhu,  noted  for  its  antiquity 
and  for  some  paintings  with  which  this  monastery 
was  decorated  by  an  imperial  interpreter  named 
Kuskold.  5.  Petra,  near  Katafyghi ',  a  large  vil- 
lage in  the  way  from  Fanari  to  Kastania. 

Ecclesiastically  'Agrafa  is  divided  among  several 
bishoprics.  That  of  Tliaumacus  *  comprehends 
Rendhina  and  all  the  eastern  extremity  of 'Agrafa, 
with  the  exception  of  lannitzu,  which  is  under  the 
metropolitan  of  Neopatra' .  Farther  to  the  N.W. 
on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Viirgara  are  several 
villages,  among  which  areThrapsimi",  Lakresi',  and 
Apidhia^  which  are  peculiars  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Larissa.  All  the  remainder  of  the  northern  side 
of  'Agrafa  is  in  the  archbishopric  of  Fanari".  A 
portion  of  the  western  frontier  confining  on  Radho- 
vizdhi  of  Arta  forms  a  part  of  the  bishopric  of 
Radhovizdhi '" ;  all  the  remainder  of 'Agrafa,  as  well 
as  Karpenisi,  is  under  the  bishop  of  Litza  and 
'Agrafa",  who,  as  well  as  the  bishops  of  Thauma- 
cus   and   of  Radhovizdhi,   is  a  suffragan  of  the 


Mou^a, 
Kopwf)}. 
Kara^vyq. 
OavftaKov, 
Jiiav  TlaTpwv, 

'Airricid. 
'VaiofttCiiov, 


"  A^rfac  KQi  'AypdfjKiiv,  This 
see  is  named  together  with  Rad- 
hovizdhi, Thaumocus,  Stagi, 
Tricca,  and  several  others  of 
Tbessaly,  among  the  sui&agans 
of  Thcssaly  or  Larissa  in  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  tenth  century, 
but  many  of  them  were  proba- 
bly more  ancient. 
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dark-coloured  rock,  aiul  covered  with  woods  of 
pine  and  oak  :  in  the  opposite  direction  the  rocks 
are  white,  bare,  and  full  of  caverns,  in  some  of 
which  are  monasteries  and  remains  of  hermitages, 
particularly  a  convent  named  Stand,  and  another 
near  Karitza.  The  southern  and  western  streams 
produce  trout  in  great  number ;  in  those  flowing 
towards  Thessaly  the  most  esteemed  fish  is  called 
briani  *.  There  is  only  one  lake,  that  of  Dereli, 
which  abounds  in  fish  of  various  kinds. 

The  people  of  'Agrafa  seem  to  be  no  better 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  geography  of  their 
country  than  the  learned  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
As  far  as  their  belief  that  the  northern  side  of 
'Agrafa  was  anciently  occupied  by  T/u\^al'uins  and 
Dolopes,  one  may  agree  with  them  ;  for  the  cities 
near  the  edge  of  the  plain  probably  formed  a  part 
of  the  Koivov  QtaaaXwv,  or  Thessalian  community  * ; 
and  as  the  Dolapcs  confined  upon  Phthia,  they 
seem  clearly  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  adjacent  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Upper  Thessalian  jdain,  which  extend  as  far  aSn 
the  confines  of  the  /Eniancs,  Dryopes,  and  ^tolians. 
But  with  regard  to  the  ancient  geography  of  the 
country  to  the  southward  of  their  great  ridge,  the 
Agrafiotes  seem  to  be  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
darkness.  They  believe  the  branch  of  the  Ache- 
Ions  which  rises  in  a  mountain  called  Zyghiasta 
Nera,  near  Rendhina,  to  be  the  Peneiits ;  that  the 
country  which  is  traversed  by  this  and  the  other 


fiirprfavt. 

'  The  greater  portion  of  the      a  date  subsequent  to  Alexander 
ancient  money  of  Thessaly,  of     the  Great,  was  thus  inscribed. 
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easteni  branches  of  the  Acheloua  was  inhabited  by 
the  Perrhcebi ;  that  the  Mardliaka  at  Teturna  was 
the  Titaresius  flowing  into  the  Peneius,  as  Homer 
describes ;  and  that  this  source  has  its  origin  in 
the  lake  of  loannina,  which  they  suppose  to  have 
been  the  Styx  of  Homer.  To  make  the  confusion 
more  complete,  they  acknowledge  the  Aspro  above 
Tetarna  to  be  the  Achelous.  In  some  of  these 
opinions  they  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
name  Kjfu  ',  which  is  still  attached  to  a  ruined 
village  and  paleokastro  in  or  near  the  plain  of 
Nevropoli,  and  which  by  the  learned  of  'Agrafa  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  t  j/yj/tws  of  Guneus,  leader 
of  the  Perrlucbi,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Titaresius '. 

As  the  Dolopes  were  a  Thissalian  people,  and 
never  connected   with  iEtolia  but    by  occasional 
■  alliances ',   it  is  highly  probable  that  the  crest  of 
|the  ridge  of  'Agrafa  forni(?d  tiie  ordinary  boundary 
jbetween  ^tolia  and  T/wssali/.    In  that  case  Mount 
iKarava  was  the  extreme  northern  ipo'mt  of  j^tolia : 
to  the  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  thence  to 
.Mount     Kotziaka,    the    country,    as   far    as    the 
iTzumerka    chain,    composed    Atliamania,     corre- 
'•ponding  to  the  modem   Aspropotamo,    with   the 
exception  of  its  northern  extremity,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  portion  of  the  Tt/mphad,  and  by  a  few 
Pt-rrfta-bi   about   Chalcis  and    ihc  sources  of  the 
Achelous.     The   extent  of   Tymphcea  may  be   in 
ferred  from  the  facts,  that  the  Arachlkus  had  its 


'    K  vijmv. 

'  II.  U.  V.  718. 


'  Strabo,  p.  434.  437.  4.'>0 
Liv.  1.  33,  c.  34  ;   I.  38,  c.  3. 
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origin  in  Mount  Tymptie,  and  that  JEjjinium  was  a 
town  of  the  Tymphcei ' ;  whence  it  appears  that  the 
Tympkcei  possessed  the  country  from  Metzovo  to 
Kalabaka,  and  all  the  great  valley  of  the  Salamvrla 
on  the  route  from  the  one  town  to  the  other : 
Mount  Tymphe  would  seem  also  from  the  same 
testimony  to  have  comprehended  all  the  ridges 
which  separate  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers,  in- 
cluding the  Zygos  of  Metzovo,  which  I  suppose, 
as  before  stated,  to  have  borne  the  specific  name 
of  Laaims,  One  of  the  towns  of  the  Tymphaei 
was  named  Trampya,  and  it  was  probably  their 
capital,  as  Diodorus,  speaking  of  the  same  place, 
names  it  Tymphaea.  It  stood  in  a  lofty  position, 
and  was  noted  for  being  the  place  where  Hercules 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  poisoned  at 
supper  by  Polysperchon  the  Tyniphajan '.  As 
Polysperchon  styled  himself  king  of  the  ^thices, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  iEthices  and  Tym- 
pliaji  were  conterminous  ;  and  the  same  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  Strabo,  from  whom  it  would 
further  appear  that  jEthicia  in  general  was  nearer 
to  the  Thessalian  plain  than  Tymphaea,  the 
jEthices,  like  the  Athamanes,  having  been  ori- 
ginally an  Epirotic  tribe,   but  afterwards  ascribed 


'  Strabo,  p.  325.  327. 

'  "O  T  ocmJ  vaiuy  Tpafixiiac  iiiOXioi', 
'Ef  r[  Tor'  avSif  'HpacX^  (^Olatt  SpaKUf 
Tv/i^aTuc  if  Ooiyataty,  AtO/cwi'  irpofto^, 

Lycoph.  V.  800. 
Diodor.  1.  20,  c.  28. — Plutarch.  Eumen.  et  Tzetzes  in  Lycophr. 
ubi  sup. — Pausan.  Bceot.  c.  7. 
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to  Thessaly,  whereas  the  Tymphtei  always  cou- 
tiniied  to  be  Epirotic  '.  Stephanus,  ou  the  autho- 
rity of  Marsyas,  places  the  ^thices  between  the 
Athainanes  and  Tyinphaei,  which,  taking  the 
Athamanes  to  have  reached  to  the  plain  of"  Trik- 
kala  at  Portes,  and  the  TympluBi  at  Kalahuka, 
seems  to  place  the  ^ikices  exactly  in  the  district 
of  Kotziaka,  including  Kliuovo,  Kastania,  and  the 
adjoining  ridges,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Atha- 
vuinia.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  inhabitants 
of  such  rugged  mountains  should  have  had  the 
reputation  of  being  barbarous  and  addicted  to 
plunder '.  In  Fact,  thougli  the  natives  of  Kliuovo 
are  not  to  be  thus  described,  tiiere  is  no  country 
more  fretjuently  the  resort  of  robbers  than  Kotziaka 
and  the  adjacent  heights.  One  of  the  passages  of 
Strabo,  from  which  the  position  of  ^Ethicia  is  dc- 
ducible,  supports  the  belief  that  there  was  a  town 
of  that  name  bordering  both  upon  iEginium  and 
upon  Tricca '  ;  whence  it  ia  probable  that  the 
ruins  at  Niklilzi  are  those  of  the  city  of  the 
jEthiccs,  which  may  perhaps  have  borne  likewise 
some  other  name,  like  Trampya  of  the  Tymphod. 
The  latter  city  I  am  inclined  to  place  in  the  plain 
of  Politzia,  near  Metzovo,   this  being  the  largest 


'  Strabo,  p.  326  ,327,  434. 

'  iv  QtTTaXiif  e'  i^Knvy  iv  ry 
niflf  opii.  Mupvvuc  Si  fiiaov 
rqc  Tv^^iac  koX  'AOafiavlat 
KuaBni  i^ifoi  Ti)y  \uifiav.  To 
It  tliyo^  (irtcik-wc  niptilio\6f  re, 


Knl  ftdpl^apny  «ral  Xi/<rrf/ac  «Tc- 
tikic  irpoaKclfuyoy. — Stephan. 
ill  AlOiKiu. 

'  Alylviov  it  Tvjtfaiuy 
Ofiopov  AiOiKiif  Kal  TpUKj), — 
Strabo,  p.  327. 
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level  in  the  niouutainous  district,  winch  anciently 
formed  the  Tymphaea.  The  town  may  have  stood 
at  Mrtzovo,  or  on  the  same  site  as  the  Ronaan  or 
Daciuii  settlement  indicated  by  the  modem  name 
linperatoria.  Politzia,  the  appellation  of  the 
plain,  may  be  derived  perhaps  from  v  iroA«c,  ai 
containing  the  capital  and  only  considerable  city 
of  the  Ti/mp/uei,  except  ^(/iniuvi. 

Another  tribe,  once  Epirotic  but  subsequently 
Thessnlian,  was  the  Talares,  whom  Strabo  de- 
scribes as  an  npnxpnsm  of  the  Talares',  who  dwelt 
near  Mount  Tomarus,  and  as  inhabiting  the  Pin- 
due  itself,  llunce  they  seem  to  have  been  far- 
ther removed  from  the  Trikkaline  plain  than  the 
yEthicvs,  having  occupied  perhaps  the  ridges  on 
th(!  north-eastern  side  of  the  great  Tymphcean 
valh-y,  or  those  now  forming  the  koli  of  KrAtziova,  iu 
which  cuHO  it  is  probable  that  the  unnamed  tribe 
on  the  Thessuliau  side  of  Pindus,  who  disputed 
with  the  Tympluci  concerning  the  sources  of  the 
i'eui'iuH,  were  the  Talares '.  Possibly  the  galac- 
tites  litlius  *  may  have  been  the  fountain  which  the 
7\il(ircK  inaintuincd  to  have  been  the  real  source 
uf  the  ]*cnciu^.  The  best  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Talares  (thus  placed)  was  the  valley  of  the 
river  of  Miritza,  or  great  branch  of  the  Pcneius, 
which  joins  it  a  little  above  the  Meteora.     This 
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Stream  tliere  can  be  little  difficulty  in  identifying 
with  the  Ion,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the 
chief  tributary  of  the  Peneiiis,  and  joined  it  near 
/Eginiuni.  And  hence  Oxi/neia,  a  town  situated 
on  the  Ion  ',  perhaps  the  capital  of  the  Talares, 
occupied  probably  the  valley  of  Miritza.. 

Nov.  26. — Many  of  the  Turkish  houses  in 
Trikkala  are  now  in  ruins,  or  empty  :  some  are 
let  entirely  to  Greeks,  and  of  many  others  the 
harems  only  are  iuliabited  by  the  Turkish  masters, 
the  other  apartments  being  let  to  Christians,  who 
come  here  in  the  winter  from  the  mountain  vil- 
lages, same  with  their  flocks,  others  to  avoid  the 
rigour  of  the  winter,  and  others  in  every  season  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  as  artisans  or  labourers.  Lodsr- 
ings  of  this  kind  are  designated  at  lodnuina  by  the 
modest  appellation  of  ftavSftatq  or  folds  ;  here  they 
are  called  avXati;  or  halls.  So  numerous  are  the 
temporary  lodgers  in  Trikkala,  that  although  the 
houses  originally  Cireek  are  not,  more  than  200, 
while  the  Turkish  are  1000,  the  Greek  population 
is  greater  than  the  Turkish.  There  are  about  50 
families  of  Jews.  In  the  Trikkaliiie  plain,  all  the 
iniiabitants  are  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Spahis  and  Subashis ;  but  there  has  lately  been  a 
considerable  emigration  of  Greeks  to  tlie  better 
governed  districts  of  Serrcs,  Smyrna,  and  Per- 
gamus.  The  plain  is  still,  however,  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  cultivation,  producing  wheat,  barley,  maize, 


«c 


'Olvviia  irapa  Toy      Kui   A'lylnoy    nal  Evputroc   Kai 
y a!   row  'loyot   tit  roy  Mtivuiv 


rXnaiov   a   Ka'i  u'l  'Wnofiival      <Tuftli<j\ai. — Strabo,  p.  327. 
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and  pulse,  of  excellent  quality.   But  even  the  fertile 
Tliessaly  is  subject  to  bad  harvests,  as  occurred  in 
the  present  year,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of 
frost  and  snow  too  soon  after  the  seed  had  been 
committed  to  the  ground  in  the  autumn.     North- 
erly winds  bring  with  them  the  heaviest  rain  or 
snow  ;  with  southerly  winds,  fogs  and  mists  prevail, 
and  these,  which  continue  through  a  great  part  of 
the  winter,   seem  to  constitute  the  weather  most 
adapted  to  fertilize  the  light  rich  mould  of  the 
Thessalian  plains.     Hay  is  brought  into  the  town 
for  the   sununer  food    of  cattle.      Ten  to  one  is 
the  ordinary   produce  of  wheat,  which  is  a  very 
hard  and  durable  grain,  with  a  long  beard  and  a 
strong  straw  of  great  length.     Spring  com  is  here 
called  triminio,   not  dliiminio,   as  in  most  other 
places  :  it  will  not  bear  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the 
plains,  and  grows  only  in   the  mountains.     The 
cotton  is  finer  than  that  of  Serrea  ;  they  spin,  dye, 
and  weave  it  in  the  town,  but  the  manufacture  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  kind  of  kerchiefs  used  for  en- 
circling the  head  and  girdle.   The  water  of  TJTnavo 
is  reckoned  the  best  for  the  dyeing  of  cottons,  that 
of  Trikkala  for  woollens  and  silks  ;  but  this  place 
is  more  noted  for  its  red  goats'-skin  leather,  which 
is  in  request  in  all  parts  of  Greece  for  slippers  and 
boots.     The  dye  is  a  secret,  but  two  of  the  ingre- 
dients are  known  to  be  cochineal  and  blood  from 
the  butcheries. 

The  Hodja-bashi  gives  me  the  following  rate  of 
I  lie  prices  of  provisions  at  the  present  day,  and  a& 
he  remembers  them  forty  years  ago  : — 
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fARAS. 

Beef  15  paras  the  oke  : — forty  years  ago     2 

Mutton  20  do.  do.    ...     4 
Wheat,  weighing  25  okes 

the  tagari,  7  piastres,  do.    ...  20 

Ilokka  or  maize  5  do.  do.    .     .     .    10  and 

not  much  in  use. 

Barley               3^  do.  10 

Beef  is  here  a  common  article  of  provision,  even 
among  the  Turks,  but  it  is  killed  only  by  Greeks 
or  Jews,  who  generally  make  use  of  lean 
oxen  unfit  for  work.  At  loiinnina  and  Saloniki 
the  Greeks  have  a  prejudice  against  beef,  and 
none  but  Jews  kill  the  oxen.  The  largest  Greek 
houses  in  Trikkala  pay  600  piastres  a  year  in  ordi- 
nary contributions  :  those  of  a  middling  class  200. 
The  master  of  the  house  in  which  I  am  lodged, 
who  has  another  at  Porta,  but  is  established  here 
as  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  stuffs,  pays  1000  pias- 
tres a  year  in  all.  The  bishop  receives  a  piastre 
from  each  house  in  his  diocese ;  from  the  richer 
classes  in  the  town  four  or  five  piastres  for  ayiaafio^ 
or  benediction,  and  as  much  as  the  family  chooses 
for  XiiTovpy'taiq,  or  domestic  masses  which  are  gene- 
rally called  for  by  the  women.  The  present  bishop 
tried  to  pursue  the  same  oppressive  system  as  his 
brother  of  loannina ;  but  the  Vezir,  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  inhabitants,  soon  brought  him  to 
reason.  It  is  a  common  sentiment  among  the 
laity  of  Greece,  that  the  bishops  have  been  a  great 
cause  of  their  ])resent  degraded  state,  nor  have  the 
Cireeks  iu  general   any  esteem    for   their   higher 
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clergy,  or  for  the  monastic  order  from  which  the 
prelates  are  promoted.  This,  however,  is  in  some 
degree  an  injustice  ;  for  although  the  clergy  are 
often  an  instrument  of  oppression,  and  a  bishop 
can  hardly  avoid  acting  like  a  Turk  in  office,  the 
regular  clergy  have  kept  the  Greek  language 
alive,  and  have  prevented,  perhaps,  the  dissolution 
of  all  national  union. 

The  Christian  Trikkalini  admit  that  Aly  Pasha 
has  relieved  tiieni  from  the  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion to  which  they  were  formerly  subject  from  the 
Turkis^h  beys.  Velj'  Pasha  is  following  the  same 
plan  in  the  Morea,  where  the  Turks  were  much  in 
want  of  this  discipline.  His  Highness  and  his 
sons  adopt  the  surest  method  of  eifecting  it,  by  ob- 
taining all  the  landed  property  of  the  Turks  : 

Nunc  precc,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nunc  sorte  suprema, 

by  every  possible  contrivance  of  fraud,  injus- 
tice, and  oppression.  At  a  small  expence  they 
have  thus  converted  the  greater  part  of  the  plain 
of  Trikkala  formerly  belonging  to  the  beys 
of  Trikkala,  or  to  the  Elefthero-khoria  of  the 
Greeks  into  tjiftliks  of  their  own.  Aly  and 
Mukhtar  transport  their  share  of  the  crops  to 
loannina  to  feed  their  Albanians,  and  that  of 
Vely  is  sent  to  the  Morea  for  the  same  purpose ; 
while  the  Porte,  according  to  its  usual  practice  iu 
several  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  empire, 
is  supplied  with  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  from 
Thessaly  at  its  own  price.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  productive  country,  the  inhabitants  retain 
no  more  than  is  barely  sufficient  for  existence ; 
and  the  price,  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is 
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beyond  their  means.  The  wars  of  the  Porte  on 
one  side,  and  those  of  Aly  ou  the  other,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  this  distressing  oppression,  which 
the  people  of  Trikkala  never  recollect  to  have  been 
so  great  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  for  this  reason 
alone  have  hopes  of  seeing  diminished  :  one  of 
their  complaints  is,  that  the  Vezir's  Subashis,  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  his  lands,  draw  oft'  the 
water  of  the  river,  upon  which  the  town  chiefly 
depends ;  so  that  in  summer  nothing  but  a  little 
heated  muddy  water  remains  in  the  bed  of  the 
Peneius.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  show  the 
misery  of  the  place  than  the  want  of  this  com- 
monest of  all  Turkish  conveniences,  especially  as 
fountains  might  easily  be  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
from  numerous  sources  in  the  hills  of  Khassia. 

One  of  the  primates  of  Trikkala  reads  to  me  his 
account  of  a  tour  through  Greece,  which  he  made 
upon  coming  to  his  property  u])ou  his  father's 
death.  He  visited  'Agrafa,  Karpenisi,  Apokuro, 
Vrakhori,  Lidhoriki,  Neopatra,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  Macedouiaii  districts  immediately  northward 
of  Trikkala.  The  jonrnai  of  a  modern  Greek 
traveller  in  his  own  country  is  a  novelty,  and 
might  have  been  expected  to  furnish  some  useful 
hints  for  the  exploring  geographer  ;  but  it  con- 
tains a  mere  catalogue  of  places  without  a  single 
criticism  on  ancient  history,  although  the  author's 
Hellenic  education  had  not  been  neglected.  This 
same  gentleman  has  lately  been  in  prison  at  loan- 
nina :  his  statement  is,  that  he  was  placed  there 
by  Aly  Pasha  in  consequence  of  the  unfounded 
Complaints  of  an  enemy  of  his,  and  was  released 
on  paying  a  moderate  sum  when  the  Vezir  dis- 
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covered  his  innocence.  In  his  opinion,  iialf  the 
oppression  and  cruelty  of  Aly  are  owing  to  the 
malicious  disposition  of  the  Greeks  themselve*, 
who  envy  all  above  and  trample  on  all  below 
them,  while  the  Pasha  takes  good  care  to  turn 
all  their  quarrels  to  his  own  profit. 

Nov.  27. — Trikkala  has  lately  been  adorned  by 
the  Pasha  with  a  new  Tekieh,  or  college  of  Bek- 
tashli  dervises,  on  the  site  of  a  former  one.  He 
has  not  only  removed  several  old  buildings  to  give 
more  space  and  air  to  this  college,  but  has  endowed 
it  with  property  in  khans,  shops,  and  houses,  and 
has  added  some  fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Lethxeus, 
There  are  now  about  fifteen  of  these  Mahometan 
monks  in  the  house  with  a  Sheikh  or  Chief,  who 
is  married  to  an  loannite  woman,  and  as  well 
lodged  and  dressed  as  many  a  Pasha.  Besides 
his  own  apartments,  there  are  very  comfortable 
lodgings  for  the  dervises,  and  every  convenieuce 
for  the  reception  of  strangers.  The  Bektashli  are 
so  called  from  a  Cappaducian  sheikh  who  wore  a 
stone  upon  his  navel ;  in  men*ory  of  which  his 
followers  wear  a  stone  which  is  green  and  of  this 


for 


m 


suspended  to  the  neck,  and  hanging 


upon  the  naked  breast.  The  important  part  which 
Hadji  Bektash  played  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Janissaries  is  well  known.  The  Bektashli  par- 
ticularly insist  like  other  Mahometans  on  the  unity 
of  the  Deity,  but  do  not  exalt  Mahomet  so  high  as 
other  Musulman  sects,  and  are  free  thinkers  in 
the  practical  part  of  their  religion,  considering  that 
every  tiling  is  given  us  for  enjoyment,  and  there- 
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fore  they  smoke  and  drink  find  live  merrily.  It 
is  their  doctrine  to  be  liberal  towards  all  profes- 
sions and  religions,  and  to  consider  all  men  as 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Though  the  sheikh 
did  not  very  clearly  explain  his  philosophy  to  me, 
he  often  used  the  word  avOpwiroc,  with  some  ac- 
companying remark  or  significant  gesture  convey- 
ing a  sentiment  of  the  equality  of  mankind.  The 
Vezir,  although  no  practical  cncouragcr  of  liberty 
and  equality,  finds  the  religious  doctrines  of  tlie 
Bektashli  exactly  suited  to  him.  At  the  time  that 
Christianity  was  out  of  favour  in  France,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  ridiculing  religion  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  with  his  French  prisoners ;  and 
he  lately  remarked  to  me,  speaking  of  Mahomet, 

Kat  iyCt  iifiai  TTooipriTri^  ara  'luavviva  :  and  I  too  am  a 
prophet  at  lounnina.  It  was  an  observation  of 
the  bishop  of  Trikkala,  that  Aly  takes  from  every 
body  and  gives  only  to  the  dervises,  whom  he 
undoubtedly  finds  politically  useful.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  place  in  Greece  where  in  consequence  of 
this  encouragement  these  wandering  or  mendicant 
Musulman  monks  are  so  numerous  and  insolent 
as  at  loannina. 

In  a  bridge  which  conducts  over  the  Lethceus 
to  the  Tekieh  is  a  marble  inscribed  in  four  elegiac 
verses,  to  the  memory  of  a  "  godlike  physician 
named  Cimber,   by  his  wife  Andromache'."     It 

'  <t>wra  Ototc  JureXov,  aruyipQv  iiiTopa  yovimty 
Moipf  vt'  irpi-iTTY  Kifijitpa  riftliot  ixei, 
"Oy  Vivvrrl  irapa'icocnc  ayii)puy  iroBiovaa 
Qd^ty  aVoi^>)ro(f  idtpvav  'AySpofid\i]. 

V.  Inscription,  No.  171. 
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TTic  •writer  of  Ihc  epitaph 
in  the  wiinl  K/TOfM  had  pro- 
bably Homer  ill  view,  who 
cli'stribcM  ro{laliriii8  and  M«- 
chaon,  thf  nous  of  yKsculapius 
who  led  the  Triccxi  to  Troy,  as 
'Inri'if'  liyaOu. — II.  B.  v.  "32. 

'  Kai  avri)  o'  ovk  &otifios  ii 
iruXic  ('Eir/c«vpoc  *c.)  <ai  fid- 
\i9Tci  lia  rqf  ivifdvuay  rov 
'Aoi:\i)Kwu  Oiftairivny  yoaovi 
wayruiuiriit  wiirivrivfiivov  Ka\ 


is  curious  by  its  apparent  connection  with  the 
celebrity  of  Tricca,  as  the  resort  of  invalids 
for  the  cure  of  their  diseases  in  the  temple  of 
ililBculapius '  ;  and  probably  those  attached  to  ^^ 
the  temple  were  physicians  as  well  as  priest*  ^| 
and  attendants.  The  medical  fame  of  Tricca, 
therefore,  which  was  as  ancient  as  the  Trojan 
war,  seems  still  to  have  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  is  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription. The  name  of  this  town  assumed  its 
present  form  at  some  period  between  the  sixth  and 
elevcntli  centuries,  TplKlc^I  being  found  among  the 
towns  of  Thessaly  after  the  final  division  of  the  em- 
pire', and  Anna  Coiimena  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twolfth  I'liipluying  the  present  name '.  In  Pro- 
copius  iudcod  we  find  the  word  "  TpiKarrovc," 
referring  to  the  people  of  this  place  * ;  but  this  is, 
licrhaps,  a  te.vtual  error  for  TpiKKaiov^.  Tzetzes 
a  little  later  associates  TpiK»caXa  with  several  names, 
«ome  of  which  were  undoubtedly  obsolete  at  that 
time,    as  if  he  considered   Triccala   the   ancient 


TO    ttpoy    irXqpcc    ex(»Toc   dti 

TUV      Tt      Kailv6vTttV      Kai      T-MK 

draKUfiivuv  trivfiKiav,  iv  oTc 
diayiypafifiivtti  Tvy\dyov<rty 
at  Oipairiiat,  KaOdircp  iy  Ky  rt 
Kai  TpiVo;. — Strabo,  p.  374. 

'  Hicrocl.  Synecd.  p.  642. 
Wess. 

'  Aiina  Comn.  1.  5,  p.  137. 
Paris, 

*  Procop.  de  jCdif.  1.4,  c.  3. 
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form  '.  It  is  remarkable  that  Trikkala  is  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  conBiderablc  town  in  the  Morea, 
standing  near  an  ancient  site  ',  which,  like  Tricca 
in  Thcssahj,  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
vEscnlapius,  and  the  cure  of  his  diseased  sup- 
pliants. It  is  possible  that  some  connection  may 
have  existed  between  the  medical  colleges  at  the 
two  places,  and  that  when  the  Thessalian  Tricca 
became  exposed  to  the  barbarians,  a  migration 
may  have  taken  place  to  the  securer  position  of 
Mount  Cyllenc. 

Nov.  29. — Proceeding  on  the  route  to  Larissa, 
we  arrive  in  one  hour  at  Bokunista,  one  of  the 
Vezir's  tjiftliks  containing  50  houses ;  a  little  be- 
yond which  we  leave  the  direct  road  on  the  right, 
and  arrive  in  45  minutes  at  Kirtzini.  A  thick  fog 
which  still  continues  has  covered  all  the  plain  for 
the  last  three  or  four  days,  and  Bith  the  late  rains 
has  rendered  the  roads  very  heavy.  Kirtzini  is  a 
small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Khassia. 
At  the  church-door  is  a  monumental  stone  sculp- 
tured in  low  relief,  in  two  compartments,  of  which 
the  upper  represents  a  figure  seated  in  a  chair,  the 
lower  a  Hermes.  One  of  the  stones  in  the  wall  of 
the  church  is  an  ancient  architrave,  having  two 
triglyphs  with  a  rose  in  the  intei-vening  metope. 
These  relics  of  civilized  Greece  were  brought  from 


\itpav  rifv  QiTToiKlay  hi.  (rvviKTiKiiv  fun  viti, 
^Oias  Kal  ^aftaaXtat  it  AapiVo'i}c  >-al  TpocKaXwy 
AtjfitiTpidcot  'luXicov  Kai  rXa^vpWf  irai  Bo//}i)c< 

Tzetz.  Chil.  9,  v.  280. 


It  was  called   Cyrus  and 
wjM  lituatcd  in  the    Pellenaea 


of  Achaia. — See  Travels  in  the 
Morea,  Vol.  iii.  p.  219. 
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the  ruins  called  Old  Kardhlki  or  Gardhiki ',  distant 
from  Kirtzini  half  an  hour,  the  road  leading  along 
the  rocky  extremity  of  the  heights.  At  Gardhiki  are 
the  remains  of  a  large  Hellenic  city,  which  there 
can  he  little  doubt  was  Pelinnceum.  The  entire 
circuit  of  the  walls  still  remains,  together  with 
traces  of  suburbs  on  cither  side.  On  the  west  par- 
ticularly, in  ni>proaching  from  Kirtzini,  the  main 
street  of  the  suburb  is  still  distinguishable,  leading 
to  the  mitUllo  of  the  western  wall,  where  one  of  the 
gates  probably  stood.  The  city  occupied  the  face  of 
u  rocky  height,  together  with  a  large  quadrangular 
space  nt  the  foot  of  it  on  the  south.  The  southern 
wall  is  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  the 
whole  circumference  near  3  miles. 

Kiirdbiki,  u  town  of  the  Greek  empire,  from 
which  the  bishop  residing  at  Zarko  takes  his  title, 
occupied  the  height  only,  and  no  part  of  the  plain 
below.  Its  remains  are  two  ruined  churches,  one 
at  the  sumuiit,  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 
the  walls,  which  were  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
IlcUetiic  acropolis,  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, while  the  ancient  inclosure  both  of  the 
citadel  and  town  is  traceable  in  every  part,  and 
at  the  summit  of  the  liill  subsists  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The  masonry  is  of  the 
third  species,  or  that  which  seems  to  have  been  in 
UHe  about  the  age  of  Alexander ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  mention  made  of  Pelinna  at  that  time 
in  the  history  of  Arrian*,  shewing  that  it  was  a 


'  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  1.   I, 
c.  7. 
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Thessalian  town  of  considerable  note.  In  the 
lower  church  are  a  fragment  of  a.  fluted  Doric 
column  2ft.  Sin.  in  diameter,  and  the  record  of  a 
dedication  by  one  Petraeonica,  daughter  of  Der- 
das".  The  characters  of  this  inscription  are  of 
the  best  times,  and  it  is  curious  as  expressing  the 
name  of  the  lady's  father  by  the  patronymic  ad- 
jective AfpSatn.  Derdas  was  probably  a  name  not 
uncommon  in  this  part  of  Greece,  as  wc  find  a 
Derdas  prince  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Eli- 
meia  in  the  year  382  b.c.*,  a  date  probably  not 
very  distant  from  that  of  the  inscription. 

The  summit  of  tlie  hill  of  Kardhiki  commands 
a  noble  view  of  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  of 
Upper  Thcssaly,  with  the  opposite  mountains  of 
Dolopia.  At  the  back  of  the  height  there  is  a 
deep  cavity,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky 
precipices,  and  now  full  of  water,  concerning 
which  the  local  fable  is,  that  a  town  was  here 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  A  tumulus  rises 
opposite  the  ruins  in  the  plain,  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  them. 

From  Paleo-Gardhiki  to  Kolokoto  is  a  ride  of 
1  hour  20  minutes,  the  latter  half  of  the  way  along 
the  rocky  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  on  the  right 
are  many  sources,  and  a  marsh  named  Vula,  from 
which  a  rivulet  issues  and  joins  the  Let/ueus,  now 
called  Deresi  or  Trikkalino,  which  nearly  opposite 
to  the  Vula  unites  with  the  Pcneius.     At  the  end 


'  OtrpaioWKa   A<p2aia  dvi-  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  5,  c.  2. 

OriKty, — V.     Inscription,      No. 
172. 
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of  this  pass  we  cross  a  plain  surrounded  by  branches 
of  the  Khassia  mountains,  leaving  the  villages  of 
Nookhorio  and  Baia  a  mile  or  two  on  the  left  ; 
on  a  height  -above  tlie  latter,  are  remains  of 
ancient  walls.  The  road  to  Elasona  separates 
from  that  to  Larissa  at  the  end  of  the  pass  of  Vula, 
passes  a  little  to  the  right  of  Neokhorio,  and  then 
directly  across  the  plain  to  Gritziano.  This  plain 
is  watered  by  a  small  stream  from  the  hills  of 
Khassia,  which  after  a  half-circle  round  the  foot 
of  the  height  of  Kolokoto  joins  the  Trikkalino, 
nearly  opposite  to  it.  Kolokoto  contains  30  or  40 
bouses,  and  has  become  a  tjiftlik  of  the  Vezir 
since  my  last  visit'.  The  Hellenic  ruins  on  the 
conspicuous  height  above  the  village  seem  to  be 
those  of  a  fortress  on  the  frontier  of  the  territories 
of  Pelmnamm  and  Pharcadon,  for  to  tlie  latter  city 
I  take  the  valley  of  Tzighioti  and  Zarko  to  have 
belonged. 

Tzighioti,  which  we  reach  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  from  Kolokoto,  is  situated,  like  Zarko,  near 
a  branch  of  the  Khassia  mountain,  which  here  ap- 
proaches the  Salamvria.  At  an  hour's  distance 
to  the  north-west  is  Gritziano,  or  Grisano,  and 
between  them  Mikro  Tzighioti.  The  plain  pro- 
duces excellent  grain,  but  cotton  is  the  peculiar 
produce  both  of  this  place  and  of  Zarko.  They 
are  both  now  the  personal  property  of  the  Vezir,  and 
commute  with  him  for  their  rent  and  tithe,  the 
two  Tzighiotis  by  35  purses,  and  Zarko  by  70. 

Nov.  30. — From  Great  Tzighioti  we  turn  a  point 
of  the  mountain  and  enter  the  portion  of  the  plain 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p,  4S2. 
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occupied  by  Zarko,  cross  it  diagonally  towards  the 
Salamvria,  leaving  Zarko  on  the  left,  and  arrive 
in  half  an  hour  at  the  ferry  which  was  formerly 
two  or  three  miles  further  down,  but  is  now  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Zarko.  The  river  is  here 
six  feet  deep,  and  from  250  to  300  wide.  Not 
being  joined  below  the  confluence  of  the  river  of  Fer- 
sala  by  any  great  tributary  except  the  Elassonitiko 
or  Titaresuts,  and  its  superfluous  waters  being 
discharged  between  Lurissa  and  that  river  into  the 
lakes  ^essonis  and  Bixbeis,  the  Salamvria  preserves 
even  in  the  winter  an  uniformity  of  breadth  and 
depth  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  seldom  over- 
flows its  banks.  The  stream  now  flows  with  ra- 
pidity, and  is  full  of  small  vortices,  which  may 
have  suggested  to  the  poet  the  epithet  of  opyupo- 
hivnq,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  carries 
his  poetical  flattery  to  an  extreme  in  comparing 
to  silver  the  white  hue  of  its  turbid  waters,  derived 
entirely  from  the  earth  suspended  in  them.  In 
fact  the  Paiehis  is  never  bright.  The  Thames 
above  the  tide  is  far  more  deserving  of  the  Homeric 
epithet,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Homer 
ever  saw  so  beautiful  a  river  as  the  Thames  : 


Thougli  deep,  yet  clear,  though  tranquil,  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

It  takes  us  half  an  hour  to  cross  the  river  in  three 
trips  by  a  wretched  ferryboat,  not  much  worse 
however  than  that  of  the  river  of  Catania  in  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  then  proceeding 
along  a  narrow  level  between  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  hills  wliich  extend  to  the  plains  of 
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Cranium  and  Pharsalus,  we  arrive  in  50  minutes 
at  II  point  where  these  heights  advance  nearly  to 
tin-  hank  of  the  river. 

Here  are  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  town,  which 
1  noticed  in  my  preceding  journey,  but  without 
then  riding  over  the  ground.     The  whole  circuit 
of  the  walls  is  traceable,  and  encloses  the  face  of 
the  tiill  towards  the  river,   together  with  a  level 
space  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference  at  the  foot 
of  it.     The  ruins  are  called  Tjingane-kalesi  by  the 
Turks,    and    (ihyfto-kastro   by  the  Greeks,    both 
meaning  (lypsey-castle,  a  common  name  in  Greece 
for  a  ruined  fortress.     I   found  some  peasants  of 
Alil'aka,    a  village   situated   in   the  plain  to  the 
caHtward  of  the  hill,  ploughing  within  the  ancient 
city,    and    purchased    from    them    several  copper 
coins,  9ome  of  which   they  had  just  turned  up. 
One  is  of  Pclinnajura,  another  of  Phalanna.     Fol- 
lowing the  testimony  of  Strabo,  who  states  that 
the  IVneiua  in  its  course  through  the  Thessalian 
pliiins,  passed  by  the  cities  of  Tricca,  Pelinuaeum, 
and    IMiarcadon,   to  its  left,   and  then  flowed  by 
Atrax  to  Larissa',  it  might  be  supposed  that  these 
are  the  ruins  of  Atrax,  neither  the  geographer  nor 
any  other  author  having  stated  on  which  side  of 
the  river  Atrax  stood.      But  Atrax  was  only  ten 
Uoinaii  miles  from  Larissa,  whereas  these  ruins 
arc  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  and  it  was  on  the  borders 
of  Pcrrha-bia  ',  which  could  scarcely  have  extended 

'  AItoc   6    llifrtioc    lip\iTat      ^qxrat   Trapa    ti  ' Arpana    Kal 
fiiv  Ik  nivhiv  KoOdirtp  jlpTjrai*       Aupieaav. — Sttabo,  p.  438. 
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so  far  to  the  south  ;  tlie  situation  of  Gunitza,  in- 
deed, as  I  have  before  stated,  seems  to  combine  all 
the  requisites  of  A  trax\ 

These  are  the  ruins,  therefore,  of  some  other 
Tliessalian  town  of  secondary  rank,  perhaps  Pha- 
ciuin  ' ;  for  the  situation  exactly  agrees  with  that 
of  Phacium  as  occurring  in  the  relation  which 
Thucydides  has  left  us  of  the  march  of  Brasidas 
through  Thessaly  and  Perrhaebia  to  Uium  in  Ma- 
cedonia, in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war :  from  the  Apidanus  on  this  side  of  Pharsalus 
but  not  far  from  it,  he  marched  to  Phacium,  in  one 
day  apparently,  and  from  thence  entered  Perrhas- 
bia  *.  Ghyftukastro  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
Pharsalus,  and  exactly  in  the  direction  of  PerrhcB- 
bia  from  thence. 

In  proceeding  from  the  ruins  to  AHfaka,  distant 
half  an  hour,  we  pass  a  tumulus  situated  in  the 
plain,  at  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  ruins. 
Alifaka  is  now  a  tjiftlik  of  Vcly  Pasha,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  house  now  occupied  by  an  Al- 
banian Subaslii,  who  superintends  the  Pasha's  con- 
cerns, all  the  habitations  are  low  huts  of  a  single 
apartment,  serving  both  for  men  and  cattle.  The 
Subashi,  who  is  a  native  of  Dragoti  near  Tcpeleni, 
is  suflering  from  an  intermittent  fever  ;  a  disorder 
to  which  the  Albanians  are  very  subject  when 
they  pass  the  summer  or  autumn  in  these  plains. 
"This  air,"  he  observes,  "devours  the  man*." 
But  loss  of  health  is  the  common  penalty  paid  by 


•  See  Vol.  III.  p.  368. 
'  Liv.   1.   nC),    c.    13.-Sle- 
phau.  in  ♦ukiok. 


'  Thueyd.  L  4,  c  78. 
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mountaineers  and  natives  of  northern  countries, 
when  the  hardy  and  warlike  habits  natural  to  their 
position,  have  enabled  them  to  reduce  to  subjec- 
tion the  more  luxurious  inhabitants  of  plains  or  of 
a  more  southern  climate.  The  Albanians  are  fond 
of  hunting  the  hare ;  and  few  of  those  who  are 
rich  enough  to  possess  a  horse  have  not  likewise  a 
greyhound.  Almost  all  those  whom  I  have  en- 
countered in  Thessaly  have  been  accompanied  by 
their  dogs.  Finery  is  another  favourite  taste ;  a 
coarse  kind  of  lace  made  at  Naples  finds  an  ex- 
cellent market  in  Albania,  and  velvet  is  much 
esteemed  by  them ;  but  they  like  it  still  better 
when  it  is  so  covered  over'  with  lace  and  em- 
broidery that  only  just  enough  of  the  velvet  ap- 
pears to  give  evidence  of  the  rich  material.  Beyond 
Alifaka  the  plain  expands  on  all  sides  to  Larissa, 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  distant. 

Dec.  1. — Abdim  Bey,  whom  I  now  visit  for  the 
hird  time  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  is 

I,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  Ayan,  the  civil  go- 
vernor of  Larissa.  By  means  of  a  Turkish  work 
printed  at  Constantinople,  he  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  many  leading  facts  of  history  and 
geography,  and  he  has  a  retentive  memory.  This 
little  tincture  of  civilization,  and  the  pleasure  he 
takes  in  showing  his  learning,  prompts  him  to  be 
more  civil  to  Franks  than  Turks  usually  are.  In 
general  the  higher  class  of  them  at  Larissa  are  fana- 
tical, ignorant,  and  slothful ;  and  the  janissaries  in- 
solent and  disorderly,  though  trembling  at  the  sight 
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of  an  Albanian.  As  in  other  Turkish  cities,  they 
think  only  of  following  civil  occupations,  and  of 
those  few  who  went  this  summer  to  the  war  the 
greater  part  is  already  returning.  Nor  do  the 
Greeks  of  Larissa  bear  a  good  character  among 
their  neighbours.  It  is  customary  for  each  family 
to  purchase  the  protection  of  some  powerful  Turk  ; 
a  practice  which  lias  become  common  likewise  at 
Saloniki  since  Frank  protections  have  been  partly 
withdrawn.  Indeed  it  is  now  general  in  the  great 
towns  of  European  Turkey.  At  Larissa  Turkish 
protection  is  said  to  be  most  frequently  and  effectu- 
ally obtained  by  the  influence  of  some  handsome 
youth  of  the  protected  Greek  family.  Greeks,  Jews, 
and  Armenians,  are  all  more  degraded  here  in  re- 
spect of  civil  privileges  than  in  the  towns  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  Aly  Pasha,  but  have  not  so  much  to 
complain  of  on  the  score  of  forced  contributions 
and  the  quartering  of  soldiers.  This  is  the  only 
place  in  Greece  where  I  have  seen  camels :  they 
are  bred  in  the  surrounding  plains,  and  are  some- 
times used  here  for  carrying  burthens ;  but  they 
are  chiefly  employed  for  the  caravans  which  com- 
municate with  Saloniki,  Serrcs,  Adrianople,  and 
Constantinople. 

Dec.  2. — The  road  from  Larissa  to  Turnavo 
might  now  be  travelled  in  a  wheeled  carriage; 
and  it  is  one  of  very  few  distances  of  ten  miles  in 
Greece  in  that  condition.  The  Tltaresius,  which 
at  the  time  of  my  former  visit  about  the  same 
season  was  quite  dry,  is  now  only  a  shallow  stream, 
though  there  has  been  no  want  of  rain  lately.  It 
seems  justly,  therefore,  to  have  acquired  the  name 
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of  Xeraghi,  by  which  it  is  known  around  Tumavo. 
Sometimes,  however,  after  heavy  rains,  or  a  sud- 
den dissolution  of  the  snow  on  Olympiis,  it  becomes 
wide  and  impetuous  ;  and  hence  the  long  bridge 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town  is  essential  to  a  facility 
of  communication  with  Larissa,  which  might  some- 
times require  a  circuit  by  the  bridge  of  Vernesi, 
and  round  the  lake  Karatjair,  or  nearly  triple  the 
direct  distance.  I  have  already  remarked,  that 
the  ordinary  deficiency  of  water  in  the  river  is 
caused  by  irrigation,  and  by  a  small  canal '  which 
waters  the  plantations  and  gardens  of  Larissa  on 
tlie  northern  side  of  the  Salamvrla.  In  Homer's 
time,  when  tobacco  was  not  known,  and  maize 
and  cotton  were  less  cultivated  in  Greece,  the 
Titaresius  probably  carried  its  waters  more  con- 
stantly to  the  Petmus.  At  present  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  that  common 
phenomenon  which  Homer  poetically  likens  to  oil 
floating  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  pellucid  Titaresms  slowly 
uniting  with  the  turbid  Peneius. 

Dec.  3. — Tumavo  has  continued  to  decline,  war 
having  narrowed  the  market  of  its  manufactures  in 
the  fairs  of  Rumili,  while  the  same  cause  has  raised 
both  the  price  of  provisions  and  the  amount  of 
taxes.  The  people  complain  that  their  Proesti  have 
for  the  last  two  years  laid  arbitrary  assessments 
upon  the  families  without  giving  any  account  to 
the  public ;  and  these  complaints  seem  to  have 
reached  the  cars  of  the  Vezir,  for  a  buyurti  has 
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just  arrived,  requiring  Bome  of  the  magistrates  to 
carry  the  contributions  of  the  present  year  in  person 
to  Tepeleni ;  which  makes  them  fear  that  their 
next  quarters  may  be  the  prison  at  luannina.  The 
wages  of  a  weaver  are  now  ten  piastres  a  week  : 
the  finest  servietta,  without  gold  thread,  sells  at 
prime  cost  for  about  forty  piastres,  of  which  the 
SovXivTucov,  or  workmanship,  costs  seven  piastres. 

Turnavo  is  said  to  enjoy  one  of  the  best  cli- 
mates in  Thessaly.  The  midsummer  heats  are 
less  oppressive  than  at  Larissa  and  Trikkala :  foul 
weather  is  seldom  experienced  for  many  days  toge- 
ther :  and  the  month  of  January  is  the  extent  of 
the  winter.  The  sandy  soil  around  the  town  is 
practicable  to  horses  and  carts  in  the  wettest 
weather ;  and  the  acclivity  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  small  as  it  is,  prevents  any  unwholesome 
stagnation  of  water  in  summer.  Every  house  has  its 
well  of  the  purest  water,  and  is  cool  in  the  midst 
of  summer.  At  Trikkala  and  Larissa  the  water  of 
the  Peneius  is  used  for  drinking,  and  is  reckoned 
wholesome  and  light ;  but  it  is  hot  and  turbid, 
and  requires  filtration.  At  these  two  towns  au- 
tumnal fevers  are  much  more  prevalent  than  at 
Turnavo  ;  at  Tzaritzena  the  overhanging  rocks  are 
supposed  to  injure  the  air,  and  must  undoubtedly 
concentrate  the  heat,  as  they  are  exposed  to  the 
south-west.  Nevertheless  Tzaritzena  is  the  most 
flourishing  town  in  Thessaly  next  to  Ambelukia.  By 
the  sacrifice  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Vezir,  the 
Archons  have  procured  an   order  forbidding  the 
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navo,  by  causing  the  boys  to  resort  more  fre- 
qnently  to  that  town,  which  attracts  thither  manv 
Turks  and  Mnsulman  Albanians  of  the  worst  class, 
whom  the  Greeks  are  moreover  often  obliged  to 
entertain.  The  Aydns  of  Larissa  will  not  often 
permit  the  dancers  to  appear  in  that  city ;  as  it  is 
generally  attended  with  disturbances  and  drunken 
quarrels  among  the  Janissaries,  in  which  the  boys 
themselves  stand  a  chance  of  being  murdered. 

The  weather  being  fair  to-day,  the  little  height 
of  KastH  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  rich  Pe- 
la-yic  plain  and  of  the  renowned  mountains  which 
surround  it.  The  Magula  of  Tatdri,  which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  the  site  of  Gyrton,  is  nearly  in  a  line  with 
the  peak  of  Kissavo  or  Ossa,  which  bears  east  by 
the  compass  :  a  few  degrees  to  the  left  of  the  magula 
some  remains  of  the  walls  of  Mopsium  are  clearly 
distinguishable  on  a  height  somewhat  detached 
from  the  end  of  the  ridge  of  Makrikhori,  on  its 
extremity  towards  Lurissa.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion this  ridge  extends  thirty  degrees  to  the  Kli- 
siira,  or  rugged  gorge  through  which  the  Peneius 
makes  its  way  from  the  plain  into  the  valley  of 
•Dereli  or  Gonnus,  and  thence  to  Tempe.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Klisura,  on  the  right  bauk  of  the 
river,  are  seen  the  walls  of  J£latcia,  but  more  con- 
spicuous than  any  of  these  ancient  sites,  are  the 
remains  of  Pkalanna,  situated  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  north,  on  a  steep  bicipital  height  above 
the  village  of  Karadjoli,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  7't/a- 
rus.  The  hill  is  not  only  surrounded  with  the 
ruins  of  walls,  but  there  also  appear  two  or  more 
cross  walls  forming  terraces  on  the  slope.     A  tor- 
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rent  descends  along  one  side  of  the  height  into  the 
small  stream  flowing  from  the  lake  or  marsh  of 
Mati,  which  1  passed  Dec.  10,  1806,  between 
Ligara  and  Turnavo.  If  to  these  be  added  the 
positions  of  Larissa,  of  Atrax  at  Sid  hero -peliko, 
and  of  Aryissa,  at  the  tumuli  between  the  two 
latter,  the  ruins  or  sites  of  no  less  than  seven 
ancient  cities  may  be  distinguished  from  Kastri, 
itself  being  the  situation  of  an  eighth,  or  that  of 
Metropolis, 

Dec.  4. — This  forenoon,  proceeding  south-west- 
ward from  Tiirnavo  along  the  foot  of  the  heights, 
we  enter,  at  the  end  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  nar- 
row vale  from  whence  the  Xeraghi  or  Titaresius 
issues  into  the  plain.  Here  the  river  leaves  on 
either  bank  a  narrow  level  between  it  and  rocky 
heiglits  just  suflicient  for  a  road.  That  on  the  left 
bank,  which  we  follow,  is  hard,  and  smooth  enough 
for  any  carriage.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  formed 
entirely  of  sand,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  are  deep 
pools  of  water,  making  the  fords  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  five  minutes 
from  Turnavo,  walls  constructed  of  small  stones 
and  mortar  are  traceable  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
the  remains  apparently  of  a  work  for  the  defence 
of  the  pass. 

Having  crossed  the  river  at  6.5,  we  follow  the 
right  bank  to  Dhamasi ',  leaving  on  the  opposite 
side  a  small  ploughed  valley  having  a  reddish  soil. 
Diiamasi  is  one  of  the  tjiftliks  of  Vely  Pasha,  whose 
agent  resides  here  as  Subashi.     It  contains  about 


twenty  houses,  having  a  few  gardens  watered  by 


u  canal  from  the  Xeraghi,  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  rocky  hill  which  falls  on  the  other 
side  to  the  river.  This  height  is  crowned  with  a 
mined  castle,  of  which  the  walls  are  built  with 
great  solidity  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  and  are 
flunked  with  8(|uare  and  round  towers.  A  trans- 
verse wall  divided  the  castle  in  two. 

!n  the  house  of  the  Subashi  is  a  quadrangular 
stone,  similar  to  those  which  are  inscribed  at  Tiir- 
navo,  but  adorned  with  a  moulding  below  instead 
of  above.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the  narrow 
Hide!*  shows  that  it  supported  the  statue  of  a 
priestess  of  Julia  Juno  Augusta,  erected  by  the 
demus  of  the  Lareisaei '.  In  the  same  house,  on 
the  edge  of  a  well,  is  another  marble  without  any 
inscription,  but  representing  in  low  relief  a  man 
with  ii  circular  shield  in  his  left  hand  ;  the  shield 
and  tli(>  nails  of  the  fingers,  whicli  are  the  only 
parts  well  preserved,  show  that  the  sculpture  was 
good.  It  seems  evident  from  these  remains  that 
Dhamiisi  is  the  position  of  one  of  the  Perrhcebic 
towns ;  and  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  castle 
id  in  great  part  of  Hellenic  construction,  although 
the  masonry  is  not  such  as  the  ancients  generally 
employed. 

From  Dhamasi  i  proceed  to  Dheminiko,  a  jour- 

'  '()  (!^/iuc  \apuaalw    .     ,  was  received   into   the   Julian 

,     .     Atfiirirov,  yvKQiKQ  3(  family  with  the  title  of  Augusta 

^iXloKov,  Tov on  the  death  of  Augustus,  and 

v'wv,     iiptirtvaaaaf      'lovXi'ac  was    deified    by     Claudius. — 

'Upuc  S«/3u<Tr»7(,.— V.  Inscrip-  Tacit.    Annal.    1.    1,   c.   8. — 

tion.  No.  173.  Dion.  Cass,  1.  .'>6,  c.  46,  Sue- 

Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  ton.  in  Claud,  c.  11. 
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ney  of  two  hours  and  a  half.  Just  without  the 
village  of  Dhamasi,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill, 
we  recross  the  river,  and  again  proceed  along  the 
left  bank.  The  valley  is  animated  by  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  which  are  conducted  in  this 
season  iVom  the  mountains  near  Grevena  to  feed 
on  the  banks  of  the  "  pleasant  Titaresius  '."  The 
shepherds  of  Mount  Pindus  have  all  their  parti- 
cular haunts  in  winter.  Those  of  the  more  dis- 
tant villages  of  the  district  of  Grevena  migrate  to 
the  plain  of  Trikkala  or  to  the  northern  valleys  of 
PerrktBbia.  The  flocks  of  Gramista  are  driven  to 
Armyro  and  the  valleys  of  Phthia  ;  the  pastures  of 
Dheminiko  and  the  southern  part  of  PerrhcBbia 
are  particularly  resorted  to  by  the  Saraariniotes, 
who  find  ample  accommodation  in  the  winter  in 
the  empty  houses  of  those  who  formerly  cultivated 
these  fertile  valleys,  but  who  have  migrated  from 
hence  since  Al^'  and  his  sons  have  converted  the 
lands  into  tjiftliks  of  their  own. 

At  an  hour's  ride  from  Dhamasi,  we  leave,  on 
the  summit  of  a  peaked  height  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  the  vestiges  of  a  small  ancient 
fort,  and  soon  afterwards  enter  the  valley  of  Dhe- 
miniko, having  Vlakho-Ianni  on  the  left  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Our  route  then  turns 
northward  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  passes 
through  Mologhusta ',  a  tjlftlik  of  the  Vezir,  of 
twenty  houses,  standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

'  Ot  ft"  dfnp'  Ifitproy  Tirapitvtov  ipy'  ivifioyro. 
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river,  and  then  ascends  the  heights  to  Dheminiio 
or  Dhomeniko  ',  which,  though  consisting  of  near 
200  houses,  contains  not  more  than  80  families. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  it  lost  half  its  inhabitants 
by  the  plague,  since  which  time  the  robbers  and 
their  opponents  the  Dervenli  troops,  with  the  ex- 
tortions of  their  chief  have  proved  so  destructive  to 
the  place  that  nothing  at  length  remained  for  the 
unfortunate  people  but  to  become  the  metayers  of 
Aly  ;  since  which  he  has  built  a  mosque,  and  an 
adjoining  house  now  occupied  by  an  Albanian 
bolu-bsishi.  The  Dhomenikiotes  cultivate  com  on 
the  heights,  and  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco  in  the 
phiin,  where  irrigation  from  the  river  ensures  plen-^H 
tiful  crops.  They  spin  and  weave  their  cotton  into^^ 
a  coarse  kind  of  bukasia  sold  to  the  people  of  Tza- 
ritzcna,  who  dye  them.  The  plain  below  Dherai- 
niko  contains,  besides  the  villages  Mologhusta  and 
Vlakho-Iunni,  those  of  Konitzi,  Paleokastro,  Sykia, 
Miigula,  I'ertori,  and  Amuri.  This  fertile  valley 
is  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  lialf  as  much  in  breadth.  To  the  nortli- 
ward  it  is  separated  by  woody  hills  from  the 
nortbrrn  Pcrr/ia'hian  plain,  or  Tripolitis,  which 
lies  between  the  niountain.s  'Elymbo  and  Amarbes, 
and  by  other  hills  eastward  from  the  plain  which 
contains  Elasuna  and  Tzaritzena.  Westward  rises 
u  cnntinuulitm  of  Amiirbes,  which  stretches  south- 
ward towards  Trlkkala  :  this  mountain  is  covered 
with  beeches ',  and  with  oaks  here  called  Bpfpviali:, 
— a  corruption  apparently  of  Spvlvat.     Besides  the 
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agricultural  productions  of  the  plain,  there  arc  a 
few  gardens  and  vineyards  around  the  villages, 
particularly  at  that  of  Amuri.  At  Magula,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  river  near  Sykia,  an  earth  pro- 
ducing nitre  in  great  plenty  has  lately  been  disco- 
vered :  the  earth  is  carried  to  loannina,  where  the 
nitre  is  extracted,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder. 

Dheminiko,  which  was  a  bishopric  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Lurissa  or  Thessaly  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  has  long  been  joined  with  Elasona,  as  an 
archbishopric  dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire ;  as  besides  the  cathedral  there  are  three 
churches  in  the  village,  and  four  more  on  the  out- 
skirts. Anna  Comnena  describes  a  KXuaovpa,  or 
pass,  near  Larissa  which  she  terms  the  palace  of 
Domenicus  ',  where  a  marshy  ravine  between 
two  hills  terminated  a  woody  plain.  Here  the 
Franks  under  Boemond,  in  the  year  1083,  were 
attacked  in  their  camp  and  defeated  by  Michael 
Ducas,  upon  which  they  retired  to  Trlkkala  and 
to  Kastoria.  Probably  the  camp  of  Boemond  was 
about  Amiiri,  and  the  pass  was  one  of  those  lead- 
ing into  the  plain  from  Servia,  Elasona,  or  Larissa. 
The  cathedral  and  some  others  of  the  churches 
seem  to  be  not  less  ancient  than  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. I  failed  in  obtaining  an  entrance  into  the 
episcopal  palace,  the  stairs,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
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rectly,  the  ladder  leading  up  to  the  door,  being 
80  decayed  as  to  be  impassable.  The  bishop  now 
resides  at  Tzaritzena. 

Dec.  5. — The  church  of  St.  George,  the  most 
distant  and  largest  of  those  without  the  town, 
contains  in  its  walls  and  pavements  several 
inscribed  marbles,  two  of  which  show  that  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  Cyretiee,  one  of  the  cities 
of  Perrhaebia  mentioned  by  Livy.  The  church 
stands  upon  a  height,  encircled  by  some  in- 
considerable remains  of  ancient  walls  constructed 
of  small  stones  and  mortar,  but  among  which 
several  large  quadrangular  masses  are  seen. 
Others  of  the  same  kind  are  lying  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill ;  and  the  walls  of  the  church  are  in  part 
formed  of  similar  blocks  of  stone,  evidently 
taken  from  Hellenic  constructions,  The  hill  of 
St.  George  appears  to  have  been  the  acropolis, 
and  the  city  to  have  occupied  the  slope  below 
it,  towards  a  valley  watered  by  a  slender 
branch  of  the  Titarcsius.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion a  hollow  intervenes  between  the  height  and 
a  steep  rocky  mountain  composed  of  granite,  the 
most  elevated  of  the  ridges  which  branching 
from  Mount  Kritiri  separate  this  valley  from 
that  of  Elasona.  The  road  from  Dheminiko  to 
Elasuna  passes  along  the  hollow.  Not  far  from 
the  acropolis,  towards  the  village  of  Dheminiko,  is 
the  feature  which  probably  influenced  in  great 
measure  the  founders  of  Cyrctue  in  the  choice  of 
this  situation — namely,  a  copious  stream  of  water 
now  rushing  from  the  side  of  the   mountain   by 
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four  spouts.  The  church  of  St.  George  contains 
in  its  walls,  steps,  and  pavements,  or  on  detached 
blocks,  many  inscribed  mariiles.  One  in  parti- 
cular is  a  document  of  some  historical  interest ; 
being  a  public  epistle  addressed  to  the  Cyretienses 
by  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus,  when  commander 
of  the  Roman  army  in  Greece.  It  is  inscribed  on 
n  (hick  block  of  white  marble,  which  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  separation  between  the  vestibule 
and  the  body  of  the  church.  The  situation  of  the 
stone  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  copyer  as 
to  light,  and  the  letters  are  a  good  deal  worn  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  only  five  or  six,  they  may  all 
be  decyphercd.  They  are  small  and  of  the  usual 
beautiful  formation  of  those  times.  The  gentile 
adjective,  which  is  KvptTuv<:  in  this  inscription,  is 
XvpiTiaio^  in  another  belonging  to  a  monument 
which  was  erected  by  the  city  in  honour  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus  '.  This  variation  of  the  ethnic 
agrees  exactly  with  the  ancient  authors  ;  for 
Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  the  latter  age,  writes  the 
name  Xvpiriai'',  of  which  the  gentile  would  he 
XvptTsawt: ;  while  Livy,  following  Polybius,  a 
cotemporary  of  the  inscription,  employs  Cyre- 
tiensis,  of  which  the  analogous  Greek  form  was 
Kuptricvc.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
epistle  of  Quinctius  : — 

"  Titus  Quinctius  supreme  commander  of  the 
Romans  to  the  tagi  and  city  of  the  Cyretienses, 
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health.  Having  on  all  other  occasions  manifested 
my  own  favourable  intentions,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Roman  people  towards  you,  we  have  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  continuing  to  show,  that  in 
every  instance  we  prefer  that  which  tends  to  our 
honour,  to  the  end  that  in  the  present  affair  also  such 
persons  as  are  not  guided  by  good  counsels  may 
not  have  the  power  of  calumniating  us.  All  the 
remaining  possessions,  therefore,  in  land  or  houses, 
which  had  devolved  to  the  Roman  treasury,  we 
give  to  your  city,  that  you  may  thus  be  convinced 
of  our  benevolence,  an<l  that  we  have  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  been  desirous  of  amassing  trea- 
sure, but  have  greatly  preferred  charity  and  ho- 
nourable fame.  I  judge  it  right  therefore  that 
those  persons  who  have  not  yet  received  that 
which  appertains  to  them,  be  reinstated  in  the 
possession  of  it,  when  they  shall  have  given  you 
the  requisite  proofs,  and  their  demands  shall  ap- 
pear to  you  conformable  to  my  former  adjudi- 
cations '." 


'  TJroc  Kof  vnTtoc,  Srparijyoc 
Ciraroc  Pufialuy,  Kvpcriitiiy 
roic  Tayoic  Kal  rp  DdXci  \ai- 
puv,  'Efftl  (cai  iy  roic  Xot»o<c 
iraiTiy  i^viphy  imToiinafity  r>iv 
Tt  iSlay  (cat  rov  Aq^tov  tov 
Vuftaiuiv  irpoalpcaiv  fjy  t^o^ev 
ciC  vfiac,  o\.o{<r^ip)iic  /3i/3ou\//- 
fiida  K{al)  iy  role  (£qc  lirilitlai 
Kara  yray  fifiot  irpoiim]KaTi{ 
rov  iy^ilov,  Iva  /"jc*  iy  rouroit 
t^wffiv  f)/idc  /caruXuXiif  oi  udr 
.Atu  row  /itXrWou  dudcircc 
dyaarpi^iadat,  'Oirat  ydp  wort 
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As  to  the  exact  date  of  this  epistle,  or  to  which 
of  the  four  years  of  the  command  of  Quinctius  in 
Greece  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  we  may  observe  that 
it  couhl  not  have  been  that  of  his  consulship,  b.c. 
198,  because  after  having  defeated  Philip  on  the 
Aous,  and  niarclied  through  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
he  was  arrested  in  his  farther  progress  in  this 
quarter  by  tlie  resistance  of  Atrax,  and  instead  of 
entering  Perrhsebia,  turned  southward  into  Pho- 
cis '.  In  the  year  of  his  consulship,  moreover,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  assumed  that  title,  which 
in  Greek  was  simply  viraroQ,  whereas  (rrparnyo^ 
Sirnroc  has  no  reference  to  civil  authority,  but 
represented  in  Greek  the  Latin  word  Imperator, 
as  appears  by  a  comparison  of  tlie  Greek  version 
of  the  celebrated  edict  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Greeks,  promulgated  by  (Jninctius  at  the  Isthmic 
games,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  196*,  with  a 
copy  of  the  same  proclamation,  given  in  Latin  i)y 
Livy ',  who  constantly  styles  Quinctius  Imperator 
during  his  command  in  Greece  after  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship.  The  general  tenor  of  the  epistle 
accords  with  the  conduct  of  Quinctius,  when  in 
his  winter  quarters  at  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalaj  in  the  year  197,  he  showed  clemency 
to  those  who  had  taken  part  with  Philip  against  him, 


tfiov  yiypaftfiifuv  lyxpiaiu); 
Kpiyu  iinaiov  tlvai  diroKaQioTA- 
trOai  utrruif.  ippuiaOe. 
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hecansc  the  apprehensions  winch  were  already 
entortiiiiicd  of  Antiochus  rendered  it  expedient  to 
concilinte  tiie  favour  of  the  cities  of  Greece', — a 
motive  in  fact  wiiich  had  its  share  in  producing 
the  edict  of  Corinth  very  soon  afterwards.  The 
reference  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  to  the 
favours  conferred  upon  the  Cyretienses  by  Quinc- 
tius  and  the  Roman  people,  alludes  probably  to 
the  self-government  and  liberation  from  tribute  to 
Philip,  which  the  Perrhaebi  among  other  people 
obtained  by  that  edict.  The  epistle  therefore  was 
probably  written  cither  in  19G  or  195  b.  c. 

It  appears  that  Cyretia?,  like  the  generality  of 
Greek  cities,  had  been  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  opposed  and  the  other  favourable  to  Rome, 
that  the  lands  and  houses  of  the  opponents  had 
been  confiscated  by  Quinctius  to  tlie  Republic  of 
Rome,  that  some  claims  had  been  made  on  this 
confiscated  property,  by  individuals  who  had  been 
either  favouraljle  to  the  Romans,  or  at  least  had 
taken  no  part  against  them  :  that  Quinctius  had 
already  adjusted  some  of  those  claims,  and  that 
he  now  directed  the  settlement  of  the  remainder 
upon  the  principle  of  his  former  adjudications; 
after  which  the  residue  of  the  confiscated  lands 
and  houses  was  to  become  the  property  of  the 
city. 

The  Thessalian   custom  of  entitling   the  chief 
magistrates  of  their  cities  Toyoi*,  which  is  known 


'  quia,  Anliocho  rege  jam 
Buspecto,  favor  conciliandus 
noinini  Romano  apud  civitatcs 
erat— Liv.  1. 33,  c.  27. 
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from  Xenoplion  and  other  authors,  is  exemplified 
by  several  inscriptions  still  existing  in  Thcssali/, 
and  among  others  by  two  beginning  w  ith  the  word 
rayivoi'Tog,  in  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Dhe- 
niiuiko,  one  in  the  pavement,  the  other  in  the 
wall  of  the  church.  From  one  of  tliese  it  appears 
that  the  lagus  was  the  first,  and  the  hipparchus, 
or  commander  of  the  cavalry,  the  second  person 
in  rank  in  the  city  ;  so  that  the  tagus  probably 
was  commander  of  the  infantry  as  well  as  civil 
governor.  A  third  officer  was  the  tamias,  or  trea- 
surer'. It  would  seem  that  they  were  all,  in 
common  parlance,  called  tagi,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  word  archon  was  employed  at  Athens,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Greece,  uot  only  to  signify  a 
single  magistrate,  but  all  those  who  composed  the 
executive  power,  in  which  manner  the  word  is 
still  used  in  Greece.  We  may  thus  reconcile  the 
plural  form  of  the  word  in  the  letter  of  Quinctius 
with  the  single  tagus  indicated  by  the  Taytvovroq 
of  the  two  other  inscriptions.  The  two  latter 
documents,  as  well  as  two  other  fragments  in  the 
same  church",  were  records  of  the  manumission 
of  slaves,  who  seem  to  have  paid  on  this  oc- 
casion 22  denaria  to  the  city,  being  exactly  the 
sum  which    two  similar    inscriptions    at  Elasona 


^ 


of  the  colony   which  founded      lasgi  of  Thessaly. — Strabo,  p. 
Tarcyuia,  by  the  Rom^iiis  cal-      219. — Justin.  1.  20,  c.  1. 


led  Tarquinii,  in  Italy,  is 
perhaps  notliing  mo  e  than 
ApX'*'^'  '"  ^  similar  form, 
for  ihe  colony  of  Tarcon  is 
^aid  to  have  consisted  of  Pc- 
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show  to  have  been  paid  by  the  freedmen 
Oloosson.  Among  the  inscribed  stones  at  St. 
George  is  a  simple  and  affecting  form  of  epitaph  ', 
more  commonly  found  on  Roman  than  on  Greek 
monuments,  and  in  the  wall  behind  the  altar  of 
the  church,  I  find  a  fragment  which  appears  to  have 
recorded  the  dedication  to  iEscnIapius  and  Hy- 
gieia  of  the  statue  of  a  son  of  one  ApoUodorus,  by 
the  son  of  an  Asclepiodorus,  in  token  of  his  gra- 
titude to  the  former.  The  artist  was  an  Athenian ', 
The  native  town  of  the  son  of  ApoUodorus,  indicated 
by  the  word  beginning  EPH,  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  same  place  named  Eritium  by  Livy,  from 
whom  it  appears  to  have  been  near  CjTetiae  '. 

The  repeated  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Cyretias  j 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece,  shows] 
its  importance  in  those  times.  In  the  year  b.  c. 
200  it  was  plundered  by  the  ^tolians,  who  were 
then  allies  of  Rome  against  Philip  *.  In  the  first 
campaign  of  the  Persic  war,  in  the  year  171, 
Cyretiae  was  occupied  by  the  king  in  his  way  from 
Macedonia  into  Thessaly,  after  which  he  besieged 
and  took  Mylee,  and  marched  to  Phalanna  and 
Gyrton '. 

Having  passed  the  forenoon  at  St.  George,   Ij 
set  out  at  6,  Turkish,  and  return  in  one  hour  toj 
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Mologhiista,  and  there  crossing  the  Titaresius, 
proceed  for  a  mile  through  kalambokki  fields  and 
gardens  to  Vlakho-ianni.  Mologhusta  may  per- 
haps be  a  corruption  of  Mall<£a,  with  the  addition 
of  Aiiffitstn,  for  that  Mallasa  was  a  town  of  south- 
ern Perrha;bia,  and  not  far  from  Cyretiee,  seems 
evident  from  its  being  mentioned  in  conjunction 
witii  that  town  on  two  of  the  three  occasions  on 
which  Livy  names  the  latter  city.  At  the  con- 
gress of  Tempe,  in  the  year  185  b.  c,  the  Per- 
rhsebi  claimed  Mallsea  from  Philip,  who  had 
retained  it  after  having  recovered  it  from  An- 
tiochus  in  the  year  191,  and  an  assent  to  the 
demand  was  implicated  in  the  award  of  the  Ro- 
man commissaries,  who  declared  that  Macedonia 
should  be  confined  to  its  ancient  limits '.  Per- 
rhaebia  was  again  forcibly  occupied  by  the  Mace- 
donians under  Perseus,  not  long  before  the  de- 
claration of  war  against  him  by  the  Romans ', 
but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  until  he  marched 
into  Thessaly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  cam- 
paign of  that  war,  that  he  received  the  submission 
of  the  city  of  tlic  Perrhajbi,  and  took  tlic  two 
principal  fortresses,  Cyrctiae  and  Mylaj*.  The 
latter  being  described  as  a  very  strong  place,  not 
far  from  Cyretiae,  thus  corresponds  to  Dhamasi, 
which  is  not  only  strong  in  itself,  but  very  im- 
portant, as  commanding  the  pass  of  the  Titaresius, 
leading  into  Perrh<ebia  from  the  Peltisgiotis.  As  to 
the  city  of  the  Perrhaibi,  which  is  mentioned  only 

'  Liv.  1.  3J),  cc.  25,  26.  •  Liv.  1.  12,  c.  54. 

-  Liv.  1.  12,  c.  aC. 
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on  thiH  ocrftsion,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  the  same 
jihiftr  as  Oloosson,  which  name,  although  it  has 
been  preserved  with  little  change  from  the  time  of 
Homer  to  the  present,  is  not  found  in  history, 
ju'ohiibly  because  its  strong  and  commodious  situ- 
utiun  UMxr  the  centre  of  Perrhaebia  had  raised  it  to 
the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  that  country,  and  it 
may  therefore  have  been  better  known  in  the  time 
of  the  iiistorians  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Perrhaibi. 
It  was  here  probably  that  the  beautiful  coins  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  that  people  were  struck. 
Malla-'a  is  again  mentioned  by  the  Latin  his- 
torian as  having  been  taken  by  the  Romans  at  the 
cud  of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Persic  war,  when 
Perseus  had  retired  into  Macedonia.  The  consul 
Licinius,  after  having  vainly  attempted  Gonnus, 
turned  into  Perrhuibia,  took  Mallaia  at  the  first 
assault,  and  after  having  received  the  submission 
of  Perrhffibia,  including  the  Tripolitis,  returned 
to  Larissa'.  Although  Mologhusta  may  be  the 
representative  of  Mallaa  in  name,  its  situation  in 
tlie  plain  not  being  such  as  the  ancients  generally 
chose,  nor  preserving  any  remains  of  antiquity, 
I  conceive  Mall(ea  to  have  occupied  a  height  on 
the  ii|>posite  side  of  the  river  and  rather  nearer  to 
V'lakho-iiluni  than  to  Mologhusta.  Here  some  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  walls  surround  a  table  summit,  which 
is  the  ia\aT'iii,  or  lowest  fall  of  the  western  mountain ; 


'  Quum  ct  loco  et  praesidio 
valido  inexpiignubilis  rea  esset 
(Ouniius  sc.)  iibstitit  inccpto. 
i»  Pcrihivbiaiii  (lexis  itincri- 
lallaeu    primn    iinpctu 
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a  torrent  separates  the  height  from  another  similar 
hill  on  the  north,  where  other  walls  are  traced,  all 
belonging  probably  to  the  same  city. 

Paleukiistro,  a  village  above  Sykia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vurgaris,  or  river  of  Tripolitis,  would 
seem  from  the  name  to  be  the  site  of  another 
Perrluebian  town,  situated  about  midway  between 
CyreticB  at  Dheminiko  and  Azorus  at  Vuvala. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  Eritium  already  alluded  to, 
which  was  taken,  together  with  Cyretiae,  by  Bae- 
bius,  in  the  year  191  b.  c. ' ;  having  garrisoned 
these  and  some  other  captured  places,  Bajbius  re- 
turned to  assist  Philip  in  taking  Mallaaa ;  after 
which,  the  combined  forces  proceeded  against 
iEginium,  Tricca,  and  the  other  neighbouring 
towns  occupied  by  the  Atharaanes. 

Vlakhoiiinni  contains  twenty  permanent  fami- 
lies, and  many  houses  now  occupied  by  Samari- 
niotes.  The  village  paid  ten  purses  a  year  before 
it  became  a  tjiftlik  of  Aly  Pasha,  who  now  takes  a 
third  of  the  harvest  without  supplying  any  thing  to 
the  farmer,  and  receives  from  the  village  a  thousand 
piastres  a  year  for  contributions.  His  sliare  of  the 
corn  is  collected  by  his  agent  at  Dheminiko,  and 
sent  wherever  he  happens  to  want  it.  Last  year 
it  was  embarked  at  Volo  for  Prevyza  :  this  )'ear 
it  is  destined  for  Korytza. 

All  these  villages  were  formerly  Kefalokhoria, 
and  the  lands  were  in  possession  of  the  Greek  in- 
habitants, but  these  having  been  reduced  by  their 
necessities,  caused  in  great  measure  by  the  fre- 

'  Liv.  1.  36,  t.  13. 
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quent  deinaiuls  of  Aly  and  his  Albanian  soldiers, 
to  coutruct  debts  at  high  interest,  have  been  under 
tlie  necessity  of  becoming  his  cultivators  on  con- 
I  dition  of  his  acquitting  their  debts.  This  part  of 
the  bargain  he  generally  discovers  some  mode  of 
effecting  not  very  burthensonie  to  himself,  unless 

I  when  some  creditor  intervenes  from  his  own  nadre 
mountains  of  Chaonia  or  Atintania,  when  he  can- 
not 80  easily  avoid  opening  his  purse.  The  air  of 
the  Pcrrluehian  valleys  is  said  to  be  unhealthy  in 
summer,  and  so  excessively  hot  that  none  but 
those  born  here  can  endure  it ;  but  the  soil  is  very 
productive,  and  in  wheat,  which  is  the  principal 
produce,  generally  gives  a  return  of  eleven  or 
twelve  to  one. 

In  the  ruins  near  Vlakhoianni,  as  well  as  in 
those  at  Dliemintko,  Dhamasi,  Turnovo,  Alifaka, 
and  Sidhero-pt'liko,  the  masonry,  though  more 
massy  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  since  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire,  is  princijially  of  rough  stones 
and  mortar,  and  has  no  large  portion  of  it  con- 
structed of  those  great  quadrangular  or  polygonal 
masses  nicely  fitted  together  without  cement,  which 
are  characteristic  of  Greek  masonry  to  the  south- 
ward of  Mount  Gilla.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
iu  Perrhajbia  and  other  parts  of  Thessaly,  as  well 
as  among  the  tribes  of  northern  Epirus,  that  kind 
of  masonry  was  not  always  employed,  which  was 
almost  universal  in  Southern  Greece,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  examples  to  the  contrary,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race. 
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From  Vlaklioianni  to  Gritziano  is  a  ride  of  three 
hours ;  for  the  first  two  miles  we  traverse  rugged 
heights  covered  with  dwarf  holly-oak,  and  then 
cross  some  open  downs  of  a  good  soil,  but  quite  un- 
cultivated. The  village  of  Lefthero-khori,  situated 
at  a  little  less  than  halfway,  though  large,  contains 
few  inhabitants,  and  who  cultivate  only  some  vine- 
yards and  corn-fields  near  the  village  ;  but  possess 
sheep,  for  which  all  the  surrounding  downs  are  well 
suited,  though  none  are  to  be  seen  at  present,  as  the 
shepherds  prefer  lower  situations,  and  particularly 
the  paild  climate  of  the  coast,  to  these  heights, 
which  are  subject  sometimes  to  severe  cold  in 
winter,  and  a  long  continuance  of  snow.  Al- 
though Lefihcrokhori  preserves  no  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, its  territory  was  probably  that  of  another 
of  the  Pcrrhccbian  towns,  perhaps  Ericiniuni,  which 
appears  from  Livy  to  have  been  reclaimed  by  the 
Perrhsebi  from  Philip  at  the  congress  of  Tcmpe, 
in  the  year  185  b.  c,  '  ;  the  same  historian,  by 
naming  it  together  with  ^ginium  and  Tricca 
among  the  towns  which  were  taken  from  the 
Athamanes  by  Baebius  and  Philip,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Mallaea  %  seems  to  indicate  its  direction 
from  the  latter  place,  and  that  it  stood  on  the 
frontier  of  Perrh<ebia  towards  Histusotis. 

The  last  half  hour  to  Gritziano  is  a  descent, 
from  which  an  extensive  view  is  opened  of  the 
plains  around  Sofadhes,  Kardhitza,  and  Fanari, 
backed  by  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa.  Four  re- 
markable insulated  heights  present  themselves  in 
these  plains,    all    probably  the   positions  of  Hel- 

»  Liv.  1.  3l>.  c.  25.  '  Liv.  1.  30,  c.  13. 
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lenic  cities  or  fortresses  :  ] .  Kolokoto  ;  2.  Kortikhi 
wliich  is  the  most  extensive,  though  not  high  ;  it 
lies  at  the  same  distance  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Penciiis  that  the  hill  of  Kolokoto  does  from  the 
loft.  3.  The  rock  of  Vlokho  on  the  same  side  of 
tlui  river,  conspicuous  by  its  height  and  steepness, 
and  by  the  ruins  of  Hellenic  walls  on  its  side  aud 
suniuiit.  It  rises  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Fersaliti,  and  is  separated  only  by  that  river  from 
the  ridge  of  hills  which  extends  from  thence  along 
the  right  side  of  the  Pcncius  to  Alifaka,  and  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  the  Crannoniau  and 
Pharmlian  plains  :  4.  the  fourth  insulated  hill  is 
a  long  low  eminence  near  Mataranga  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plain  beyond  the  hill  of  Vlokho,  and 
situated  about  midway  between  that  height  and 
the  mountains  of 'Agrafa. 

Dec.  6. — Two  slight  earthquakes  occur  this 
morning  a  little  before  daylight.  Aristotle  speaks 
of  o{)0{)foi  (T£t(T^ioi  as  if  earthquakes  often  happened 
at  the  break  of  day,  and  he  adds  that  it  is  generally 
a  )'rii'f/"a  or  calm  when  tJiey  take  place ' ;  this  is 
the  third  time  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  verify  the 
observations  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  On  all 
these  occasions  there  have  been  two  shocks,  with 
an  interval  between  them  of  not  less  than  half  a 
minute.  The  slope  of  the  rocky  height  above 
Gritziano  is  entirely  inclosed  by  the  ruined  walls 
of  a  town  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  At 
the  summit  of  the  hill  they  still  e.xist  to  half  their 
original  height :  towards  (he  bottom,  where  they 
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transverse  wall,  or  interior  inclosure,  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  many  buildings  within  it.  The  masonry 
resembles  that  of  the  later  Roman  or  early  Byzan- 
tine empire,  being  formed  of  irrcgnlar  stones  of  no 
great  dimensions,  and  which  are  united  with  mor- 
tar, mixed  with  fragments  of  large  tiles.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  the  whole  to  be  Hellenic  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  a  few  repairs.  The  absence  of 
all  remains  of  churches  which  are  invariably  found 
in  ruins  of  the  Lower  Empire,  coincides  with  the 
extent  of  the  inclosure,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  ground  is  occupied,  to  show  that  it  was  one  of 
the  cities  of  ancient  Thessaly.  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  there  exist  on  the  spot  a  few  monu- 
ments indisputably  Hellenic.  Of  these,  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  gigantic  sorus  of  white  marble  at 
the  principal  fountain  of  the  village  of  Gritziano, 
measuring  on  the  outside  9  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  3  ft. 
6  in.  in  breadth,  1|  ft.  in  height,  with  sides  3  in. 
thick.  In  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  of  a  new 
church  a  sepulchral  stone  has  been  inserted, 
hearing  a  relief,  below  which  an  inscription  sig- 
nifies that  Hippo  erected  the  memorial  "  to 
her  beloved  husband  Gleintus,  a  man  who  had 
been  a  minister  of  many  gods '."  Two  hideous 
busts  seen  in  front  represent  this  loving  couple ; 
and  to  the  right  of  the  man's  bust  there  is  a  three- 
fourths  figure  of  a  boy  standing,  between  whom 
and  Gleintus  is  seen  an  ox's  head  upon  an  altar. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  here 

'     "Iirirw      Tuv      yXvKvraTOV       ijputi     XP''"^'    X"'P'' — ^^'     ^^' 
Hvcpn   rXtiyroy    iroWoit    Ocnit      scription,  No.  183. 
vwitpiTiiaavra,    fivtiat     X^P"'' 
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Stood  Pharcadon,  that  city  being  placed  by  Strabo 
to  the  left  of  the  Peneius,  between  PelinnsEum  and 
Atrax,  in  the  division  of  Thessaly  called  His- 
tiseotis '.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  of  the 
neigiiboiiring  village  Zarko  may  be  a  corruption  of 
Pharcadon.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  ruins  copi- 
ous sources  issue  from  the  mountain,  and  water 
some  gardens  of  pomegranates  and  a  few  other 
fruit-trees  which  surround  a  small  monastery. 
Gritziano  was  almost  deserted  before  the  Vezir 
made  it  a  tjiftlik,  and  sent  here  some  cultivators. 
It  now  contains  between  forty  and  fifty  families. 
Quitting  it  at  4.50,  Turkish  time,  we  pass  through 
the  villages  of  little  and  great  Tzighioti,  the  latter 
at  5.35,  traverse  the  plain  from  thence  towards 
the  Salamvria :  at  5.55  cross  a  bridge  over  the 
stream  which  issues  from  the  sources  and  marshes 
at  the  foot  of  the  height  of  Kolokoto,  and  at 
6.10  cross  the  Salamvria  by  a  bridge  of  three 
arches,  called  the  bridge  of  Tzighioti.  This  is  the 
lowest  point  in  the  plains  of  Upper  Thessaly,  as 
appears  from  the  singular  fact,  tliat  all  the  waters 
descending  from  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa,  and  as 
far  as  that  of  Gura  or  the  ancient  Othrys  inclusive, 
here  join  the  Salamvria  within  a  very  small  space  : 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  surrounding 
plain  should  now  be  in  a  marshy  state.  After  a 
halt  of  ten  minutes  at  the  Gumruk,  a  hut  near  the 
bridge  where  a  toll  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  who  rents  it  of  the  Sultan,  we  cross 
between  the  bridge  of  Tzighioti  and  Vlokho,  two 
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rivers  running  from  right  to  left  ;  one  at  ton 
minutes  beyond  the  Salainvria,  the  other  at  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  They  unite  with  one  another 
and  then  with  tlie  Pciwius,  not  far  beUiw  tlic  place 
where  we  crossed  them.  The  second  river  is  the 
larger,  and  is  about  a  third  of  the  breadth  of  the 
Salamvria.  We  follow  its  right  bank  to  VIokho, 
where  we  arrive  at  7.15.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  stands  another  hamlet  of  tlie  same  name 
at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  insulated  hill  already  no- 
ticed, upon  which  are  the  ruined  walls  of  a  Hel- 
lenic city.  A  triple  inclosure  occupies  the  sum- 
mit of  the  height,  on  the  steep  rocky  descent  of 
which,  on  the  southern  and  western  sides,  are 
remains  of  the  town  walls,  not  so  much  preserved 
as  those  above,  but  equally  consj)icuous  at  a 
distance.  They  have  no  towers,  the  flank  de- 
fence being  furnished  entirely  by  a  broken  line. 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  tlie  walls  are  trace- 
able quite  to  the  plain  ;  so  that  the  city  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  in  circumference,  though 
probably  a  great  part  of  the  rugged  space  between 
the  walls  was  not  inhabited.  The  masonry,  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  walls  on  the  summit,  is  of  the  ear- 
liest kind,  consisting  of  large  irregular  blocks,  but 
not  exactly  fitted  to  one  another,  as  in  the  second 
species.  This  remarkable  height  is  separated 
only  as  I  before  stated  by  the  river  from  the  hills 
which  extend  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Pencius 
to  the  paleokastro  of  Alifaka.  In  every  other  direc- 
tion the  plains  expand  from  hence  to  Fersala,  Dho- 
mok(S,  and  the  mountains  of 'Agrafa.  The  river  of 
VIokho  consists  of  two  branches,  which  unite  not  far 
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above  the  rocky  height.  They  are  usually  known 
by  the  names  of  Fersaliti  and  Sofadhitiko,  Fersala 
and  Sofadhes  being  respectively  the  two  prin- 
cipal places  on  or  near  them.  The  Sofadhitiko 
is  sub-divided  into  two  streams,  the  confluence  of 
which  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  above 
their  junction  with  the  Fersaliti.  The  eastern 
branch  has  its  origin  in  several  sources  before 
described  ',  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between 
Fersala  and  Dhomoko,  the  largest  of  which  is  at 
Vrysia.  The  western  branch  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  'Agrafa  above  Smokovo,  and  flows  through 
Sofadhes. 

As  the  river  Enipcv^  had  its  origin  in  Mount 
Othrifs,  and  flowed  by  Pharsalus,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  was  tlie  Fersaliti,  which  exactly 
answers  to  that  description  :  and  as  it  was  joined 
by  the  Apidanus  before  it  fell  into  the  Pencius  \ 
there  is  an  equal  certainty  that  the  Apulanus  was 
either  the  united  stream  of  Sofadhes  and  Vrysia, 
or  that  wliich  we  crossed  between  the  Salamvria 
and  the  river  of  Vlokho.  But  the  latter  river 
originated  in  the  western  extremity  of  'Agrafa,  or 
not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  A  thnmariui ;  whereas 
the  Apidanus,  according  to  undoubted  testimoin-, 
was  a  river  of  Phthiutis,  and  appears  to  have  had 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  454.  lic  '■o>'  'ATiBavoy  itapulidWii' 

'  'O    ii    'Evurtuc    aVo    rijt      o  ii  tic  rov  IIijfEidc. — Strabo, 
>O0pvo(    irapa   <t>apcr<iXo>'   pv(ic      p.  432. 
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Apidanus,  nnnquamquc  celer  nisi  mixtus  Enipeus. 
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its  sources  in  that  district  near  Pharsahis '.  'It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  Sofad- 
hitiko  below  the  confluence  of  the  two  brandies 
is  the  Apidanus,  but  that  properly  this  name 
belonged  not  to  the  branch  of"  Sofadhes,  but  to 
that  of  Vrysia  and  Dhonioko,  all  the  sources  of 
that  stream  being  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Phthia,  and  therefore  in  agreement  with  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Herodotus,  Euripides, 
and  Strabo  ;  whereas  the  Sofadhes  branch  flows 
from  a  part  of  Dolopia.  The  latter  is  more- 
over a  torrent  often  dry  in  summer,  whereiis  the 
sources  of  the  eastern  branch  being  permanent, 
are  alone  adapted  to  the  assertion  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  Apidanus  was  the  only  river  in  Achaia 
Phthiotis,  which  was  not  consumed  by  the  host  of 
Xerxes.  As  the  historian  informs  us  also  that  the 
army  marched  in  three  days  through  Tliessaly 
into  Melis,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  deviated 
so  far  from  the  direct  route  as  the  river  of  So- 
fadhes '. 

II  'l>9iu'?oc,  tvOa  Toy  vaXXiV- 

Tmy  viuTbiy  Trarifin 

^Offic  'ArlSayov 

niia'Kimlytiy.  Euripid.  lice.  v.  451. 

o  EyttrtvQ for  the  route  of  the  Persians 

roi'  f  iy   rfj  GtrraX/^  'Enfff'o      through  Tlipssaly,  since  we  are 
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ypai^viTty  ot  tiiro  Tij{  'OOpvot 
piuy  ci'xcTni  riiy  'Axi^ayoy 
Kartyi-ffOiyra  ix  <I>ap<ra\ov. — 
Strabo,  p.  350.  Herodot.  I.  7, 
c.  190. 

*  It  may  be  thought,   per- 
h.ipg,  thnt  even  the  sources  at 
Vrysia  are  too  fur  to  the  west 
VOL.  IV. 


told  by  the  historian  that  Xerxes 
marched  to  Halus,  from  whence 
undoubtedly  he  proceeded  along 
the  Euboic  frith  by  Larissa, 
Crcmaste,  and  Echinus,  to  the 
Malinc  plain.  But  Xerxes  chose 
this  road  for  the  sake  of  com- 
nuinicating  with  his  fleet,  devi 
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Such  being  the  situation  of  the  Apidanua  and 
EnijKUs,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ruins  at  Vlokho  are  those  of  Peiresm ;  for  this  city 
U  described  by  Ai)ollonlus  as  placed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Apidanus,  near  its  junction  with  the  Eni- 
peus  \  and  by  the  author  of  the  Orphica  as  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Apidanus  and  Peneius  *. 
Both  these  descriptions  may  be  appHed  to  the  hill 
of  Vlokho,  which  is  situated  between  the  junction 
of  the  Apidanus  with  the  Enipeus,  and  that  of 
the  united  stream  witli  the  Peiieius,   and  at  no 


uting  from  the  direct  route,  as 
he  btul  brforc  done  at  Acan^ 
tlius.  The  Persians  were  mucli 
too  numerous  not  to  employ 
ttll  the  roads  leading  without 
Any  very  inconvenient  devia- 
tion to  the  point  at  which  they 
were  soon  afterwards  assem- 
bled, namely,  the  plains  before 
the  entrance  of  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  The  direct  road 
by  Pharsalus  and  Lamia  was 
doubtless  one  of  their  routes  ; 


but  perhaps  that  which  leads 
along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tmns  from  Fersala  to  Dho- 
moko,  although  not  so  direct 

as  the  former,  was  followed  by 
a  still  larger  portion  of  the 
army,  for  the  sake  of  the  copi- 
ous sources  between  those  two 
places,  which  form  the  Apida- 
nus. If  these  were  almost  ex- 
hausted by  the  multitude,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  no  others  in 
Phthiotis  should  have  sufficed. 


'  "HXvflf  c'  'AtTTtpiuv  avToc\i^6y,  ov  pa  KofiyTiiQ 
TtiyaTO  civiicyrot  irj>'  v^aaiy  'Avicayow 
ncip{<rcac  opiot  <l>i>XXij»ou  ay\vOi  yaiuy, 
'Ej-Oa  fiiy  'Airiinyo^  Tt  /Jt'yac  <ni  tioc  'Eiiirtwc 
"AfKJiw  trvftipopiovTai  dirowpoOi  f<f  ty  wyrec. 

Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  35. 


'AoTtpiitiy  £'  ivipijat  wiiit  kXh'oio  Ko^i'/7ou, 
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great  distance  from  either  confluence.  We  learn 
from  the  same  authorities  that  tlie  stream  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Enipeus  and  Apidanns  was 
known  by  the  latter  name,  tliouGjh  this  river  is  not 
larger  than  tlie  Enipeus,  and  is  much  shorter  in 
its  course.  Peiresite  was  believed  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  Homeric  Asterium,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived this  appellation  from  its  situation  o«  a  high 
hill,  as  conspicuous  as  a  star '.  Nothing  can  be 
more  apposite  to  this  etymology  than  the  moun- 
tain of  Vlokho,  which,  by  its  abruptness,  insulated 
situation,  and  white  rocks,  attracts  the  spectator's 
notice  from  every  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 
If  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  ruins  of  Vlokho  are 
those  of  the  Homeric  Asterium,  the  words  Tirayoio 
Tt  XiuKo  Ka^nva,  which  the  pdet  couples  with  'Aurt- 
piov,  were  intended  douljtless  for  the  conspicuous 
summit  occupied  by  the  acropolis  of  that  city, 
and  the  white  calcareous  rocks  of  which  are 
well  suited  to  the  name  Titanus.  The  heights 
which  are  separated  by  the  river  from  the  hill  of 
Vlokho,  may  perhaps  be  the  Mount  Phylleiuui  of 
ApoUonius,  near  which  Strabo  states  that  there 
was  a  city  Phyllus,  noted  for  a  temple  of  Apollo 


h 


'  'KoTif.ov,  -KoKic  GerraX/ac"  "0/i»jpoc' 


4  yif  HipiaiW  avru  ydft  na- 
Xiirai  eta  to  Xaftvpoy,  on  iij>' 
vffiifXov  ipoi'c  KCifiit't)  Tins  vi'ifi- 
fiwdtv  lie  doTiip  ^IttTaC  V  lira 
'Amtpiov  Tiyi'it. — Stephan.  in 
voce. 


U.  U.  V.  735. 

Eustathius  on  the  same  pas- 
sage of  Homer  uses  nearly  the 
same  words. 
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Pliylleius'.  The  hill  of  Kort'ikhi,  wlijch  stands 
ahoiit  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  that  of 
Vlnkh('),  is  the  site  of  another  ancient  town. 

On  leaving  the  eastern  Vlokho,  we  cross  the 
heights  which  we  had  before  skirted,  and  descend 
into  a  valley  branching  northward  from  the  plain, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  hills  which 
extend  to  the  Peneins  and  to  the  Crannonian  plain. 
Having  passed  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes 
through  the  small  village  of  Aios  Dhimitrios,  we 
again  enter  the  great  plain,  which  contains  only 
a  few  nninclosed  patches  of  corn  now  just  above 
ground.  Palama  remains  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  on  the  right,  near  the  Fersaliti,  which 
between  Palama  and  Vlokho  is  joined  by  the 
branch  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Vrysia, 
or  proper  Apiilattus,  with  the  tributary  which 
issues  from  the  mountains  of 'Agrafa  below  Smo- 
kovo,  and  flows  by  Sofadhes.  In  an  hour,  nienzil 
pace,  from  Vlokho  we  arrive  at  Petrino,  a  village 
belonging  to  Mehmet  Bey  of  Lurissa,  who  sup- 
plies the  seed-corn,  and  takes  half  the  crop  after 
the  deduction  of  the  dhekatia.  The  peasants  say 
here  that  the  labourers  on  Aly  PashiVs  tjiftliks  are 
in  better  condition  than  those  on  the  farms  of  the 
Beys  of  Li'uissa  :  it  is  nevertheless  observable,  that 
the  cottages  of  the  latter  have  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  Vezir  may 
have  been  obliged  to  offer  some  advantages  in 
order  to  attract  cultivators.  But  Mnc  ixaXaai  h 
'AX/3av»)ria — "  Albania  has  ruined  us" — is  the  cry 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  'jyieualy.  So  many  of 
'  Strabo,  p.  435. 
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its  hun^y  plunderers  liave  been  introduced  into 
these  plains  by  Al}-  and  his  sons,  that  few  places 
are  so  sequestered  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  visits;  and  they  devour  at  least  the  provisions 
of  the  poor  peasantry,  if  they  carry  their  extortion 
no  farther. 

Honey  is  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Petrino, 
as  in  many  of  the  Thessalian  villages ;  but  the 
seasons  of  late  are  said  to  have  been  unpropitious 
to  it.  The  usual  crop  is  three  new  hives '  from 
each  old  one.  The  bees  are  lodged  in  a  square 
inclosure  of  the  ordinary  masonry  of  the  Thessa- 
lian plains :  that  is  to  say,  bricks  baked  in  tlie 
sun.  Upon  the  interior  walls  of  this  inclosure 
three  stones  of  square  niches  are  formed,  within 
which  the  bees  form  their  combs  exposed  on  one 
side  to  the  air.  In  the  winter  the  hives  from 
which  the  honey  is  not  taken  are  protected  from 
the  weather  by  a  small  piece  of  woollen  cloth  hung 
before  them. 

The  master  of  the  house  in  which  I  lodge,  who 
asserts  that  he  is,  and  is  believed  by  his  neigh- 
bours to  be,  100  years  of  age,  learned  from  his 
father  that  in  the  younger  days  of  the  latter,  there 
was  no  church  in  any  village  for  many  miles  round 
Petrino ;  and  that  on  a  Sunday  the  Greek  women 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  arabas  (waggons) 
to  an  ancient  church  at  this  place  which  still  exists  ; 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a  uitisque  having  ever 
been  built  here  ;  whereas  in  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  some  of  which  have  now  churches, 
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the  minarets  are  still  standing,  though  the  mosques 
are  ruined,  the  only  inhabitants  of  those  villaffes 
at  present  being  Greek  labourers. 

Petrino  was  the  site  of  a  large  ancient  town,  as 
appears  by  the  traces  of  walls  which  include  a 
space  of  near  two  miles  in  circumference,  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  rocky  eminences,  the  lowest  of 
the  heights  before  mentioned,  which  extend  to  the 
Pkarsalia,  the  Crannonia,  and  the  Peneitis.  On 
the  fourth  side  tlie  walls  crossed  the  plain  along 
the  edge  of  some  low  marshy  ground.  Here 
columns  have  lieen  found  and  inscribed  stones ; 
one  of  the  latter,  wliich  is  said  to  have  existed  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen  there,  bnt  some  of  the  columns 
are  still  preserved  in  the  portico  ;  they  are  small, 
and  bear  no  marks  of  the  more  flourishing  periods 
of  Greece,  nor  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
is  there  any  appearance  of  the  beautiful  masonry 
of  those  ages.  Behind  the  church  there  is  a  small 
ruin  with  a  vault  and  arched  entrance  which  looks 
like  Roman  work.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pe- 
trino  is  the  site  of  Phyllus,  noted  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo  Phylleius. 

Dec.  7. — From  Petrino  to  Fersala,  a  distance  of 
six  hours.  We  begin  by  following  the  foot  of  the 
heights  of  Petrinu  for  an  hour  to  Misalari,  leaving 
Kutzolari  in  the  plain  three  miles  to  the  right  be- 
yond the  Fersaliti  :  from  Misaliiri  we  cross  a  part 
of  the  ])hiin  to  the  south-western  point  of  the  hill 
called  Mavro-viini,  where  we  arrive  at  the  end  of 
two  hours,  having  left  Tekeli  at  the  foot  of  the 
leights  two  miles  on  the  left.     .Mavrovuni  is  the 
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hjghert  pout  of  the  raofe  of  bilk  vhidi  streleii 
from  the  Ptmdms  to  the  Cnmrnmiam  piaia.  and  ter- 
minates thoee  hiUs  to  the  S.E.  It  is  rniifrlfd 
with  them  only  bv  a  low  ridge  on  the  mnlH 
western  side,  and  in  erery  other  directioa  rises 
<teep  and  rocky  from  the  plain.  Its  broad  roaad 
summit  is  surroanded  by  remaias  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  a  rough  kind.  All  the  meet  remarkable  hetghts 
of  TiettaUf  appear  to  have  been  similarly  occiipiad 
at  a  period  when  the  coantry  w^as  doubtlesa  m  the 
eame  state  of  tnsecarity  as  when  the  hills  of  Eng- 
land were  fortified  in  a  manner,  differing  only  (irom 
thesA  in  the  greater  barbarism  of  the  plan  and  con  • 
stmction.  Such  probably  continued  to  be  the 
state  of  The^saly  until  after  the  Trojan  war ;  for 
Homer  makes  no  mention  of  Pharsalus,  Crannon, 
Ame,  Scotussa,  Pelinneom,  and  many  other 
towns  w^hich  became  afterwards  the  leadinsr  cities 
of  this  province,  attracted  the  inhabitants  of  the 
amuB  into  their  walls,  and  helped  to  civilize  the 
coantry. 

We  halt  at  noon  in  the  small  village  of  Orfana, 
situated  half  an  hour  beyond  the  extreme  soutliem 
foot  of  Mavrovuni.  Orfana,  Misalari,  Tekeli, 
Hadju-bashi,  and  several  other  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, were  formerly  inhabited  by  Koniaridhes, 
whose  ruined  mosques  still  remain  in  many  uf 
them,  though  no  Turks  now  remaiu  ;  the  lauds 
have  become  Turkish  tjiftliks,  and  the  villages 
are  inhabited  by  Greek  metayers,  or  labourers. 
Many  of  them  belong  to  the  Mollalik,  a  part  of 
the  district  of  Larissa,  so  called  because  the  tithe 
is  assigned  to  the  support  of  Uie  Mulla  of  Lari 
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Proceeding  froraOrfana,  we  leave  Laspo-khori  (mud 
village),  around  which  are  rice-grouods,  a  mile  on 
the  right,  and  crosBing  the  Enipeus  pass  along  the 
foot  of  a  rocky  height,  rising  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  to  Hadjo-bashi.  A  few 
quadrangular  blocks  of  Hellenic  fabric  are  slill 
preserved  amidst  the  ruins ;  and  these,  with  the 
position  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  height 
rising  like  an  island  out  of  the  plain,  are  sufficient 
to  mark  it  for  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient  Thes- 
salian  towns.  Having  passed  between  one  extremity 
of  the  ruined  walls  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  we 
cross  the  plain  to  Fersala,  passing  by  Bidjilar  and 
some  smaller  villages.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  the  plain  is  all  in  pasture,  where  numerous 
sheep  are  now  feeding,  marked  with  the  initials  of 
the  owners'  names  in  Greek  letters. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


PHTHIOTIS,   HAONESIA. 


From  Fereala  to  Armyro — Tjaterli — Ghidek — Phylace — Croc'uu 
Camjrus — Kirtzmi,  or  Annyro — Kefalosi,  Aim — Siiiqji^ 
District  of  Kokus  —  Ftelio,  Plcleum — Khatnako — Larista 
Cremasle — Fano,  Anlron — Cape  Zelasium — Isthmia — Oreus, 
or  HUticea — Return  to  Kefalosi — River  Kholo,  Curalius — 
Ak-ketjel,  Thcbcc  Phthiolicce — Kokkina,  Pijrrliams,  Temple 
of  Ceres — Cape  Anglustri,  Pyrrha — Ruins  of  Pagasce — Am- 
phame. 

Dec.  10. — The  road  from  Fersala  to  Armyro 
ascend?  the  Zygos,  or  neck  on  the  south-eastern 
aide  of  Fersala,  which  unites  the  hill  of  the 
citadel  with  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  then 
enters  an  elevated  valley  lying  between  tliose 
heights  and  the  parallel  lower  ridges  bordering 
the  plain,  of  which  the  citadel  is  one,  and  a 
remarkable  rocky  projection  to  the  eastward  of 
the  ruins  of  Pharsalus  another.  At  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  Fersala  vestiges  of  Hel- 
lenic walls  occur,  surrounding  a  height  which 
declines  towards  that  rocky  mountain.  These 
remains,  which  are  of  a  more  ancient  style  of 
masonry  than  the  greater  part  of  those  of  Phar- 
salus, belonged  evidently  to  a  fortress,  placed  in 
advance  of  the  acropolis  for  its  better  defence  on 
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the  side  of  the  pass  leading  to  it  from  the  east- 
wanl.  Fifty  iiiinutL's  farther  we  pass  lower  Tja- 
terli,  a  small  Turkish  village  in  the  midst  of  the 
elevated  valley  which  vvc  have  been  following. 
To  the  right  are  the  mountains,  into  which  Csesar 
tells  us  that  the  defeated  Pompeians  fled  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  which  extend  from  hence 
to  Mount  Otfiri/s,  Zitinii,  and  Dliomoko.  To  the 
left  the  heights  fall  rapidly  to  the  vale  of  the  Eni- 
peus,  where  that  river  is  joined  by  a  small  tributary 
which  crosses  our  road  a  little  westward  of  lower 
Tjaterli.  On  its  right  bank,  wlicre  it  issues  from 
the  mountain,  about  three  miles  to  the  right  of 
our  road,  stands  uppcjr  Tjaterli,  and  two  miles 
beyond  it  in  the  same  direction,  a  Turkish  tekieh, 
or  college  of  dervises,  adorned  with  cv|)resses  and 
gardens.  To  the  left,  in  the  valley  of  the  Enipeus, 
is  seen  the  village  of  Azerbi'i  not  far  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Fersala  to  Larissa.  Proceed  iujr 
over  a  fertile  level,  in  some  parts  uncultivated  and 
in  others  under  the  plough,  we  cross  the  Enipvus 
in  55  minutes  from  lower  Tjaterli.  On  the  ad- 
jacent height  is  Koklobashi,  above  which  village 
the  river  flows  rapidly  through  narrow  ravines 
from  its  sources  \  which  are  around  Gura ',  a  large 
village  in  a  very  lofty  situation  on  the  western 
side  of  the  summit  of  Othrys. 

On  the  heights  just  before  we  descended  to  the 
river,    the  fields   for  a   considerable   space    were 


'  This  part  of  tlie  river  nlone      reel  than   Liican's  "  nimqiiam 
justifies    Ovid's    "  irrequietus      celcr  nisi  mistus  Euipeuit." 
Enipeus,"  which  is  more  cor-  '  IVowpa. 
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strewn  with  the  remains  of  ancient  constructions, 
and  other  indications  of  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town.  y\fter  crossing  the  Enipeus,  our  road  as- 
cends between  two  hills,  and  leaves,  at  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles  to  the  right,  a  lofty  insulated 
beijilit  risinij  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
commanding  to  the  eastward  a  prospect  of  the  plain 
of  Armyro  and  tlie  gulf  of  Volo.  The  summit  of 
the  hill  is  surrounded  by  remains  of  Hellenic  walls, 
and  at  the  foot  of  it,  is  the  small  village  of  Keuzlar 
on  the  river's  bank.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and 
a  (juarter  from  the  crossing  of  the  Enipeus,  we 
arrive  at  Ghidek,  a  small  Turkish  village  situated 
exactly  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  between  the  two 
hills  abovementioned.  At  the  foot  of  that  to  the  left, 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  valley  through  which  the 
Enipeus  flows  to  the  Pharsalian  plain,  is  Ineli,  and 
on  the  height  above  it,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
fortress.  The  rocks  hereabout  are  a  soft  sandy 
stone,  of  the  same  dark  colour  as  the  soil,  but 
veined  with  white  marble.  Sunday  being  market- 
day  at  Armyro,  the  men  are  almctst  all  absent 
from  Ghidek,  and  the  women  therefore  shut  them- 
selves up  as  we  approach  ;  we  are  obliged  however 
to  halt  for  the  sake  of  our  cattle,  and  then  con- 
tinue in  two  hours  and  a  half  to  Armyro  by  a 
brisk  walk,  our  horses  being  of  the  menzil  and  the 
road  good,  leading  first  by  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
pass  down  into  the  plain,  and  then  across  the  level 
by  a  rotable  track.  At  40  minutes  from  Ghidek, 
on  the  begiiming  of  the  descent  from  the  pass,  we 
traverse  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  marked  not 
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only  by  many  stones  and  fragments  of  pottery 
scattered  among  tlie  cornfields,  but  by  the  vestiges 
also  of  the  walls  of  a  citadel  surrounding  a  cir- 
cular height  in  the  centre  of  the  other  remains. 
The  masonry  consists  of  large  blocks  put  together 
without  mortar,  but  not  in  regular  courses,  nor  are 
they  exactly  joined,  as  in  finished  specimens  of 
tlie  second  order.  The  situation  near  the  entrance 
of  a  pass  is  well  suited  to  the  name  of  Phylace, 
which  town  having  stood  between  Pharsalus  and 
Phthiotic  Thehcs  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in  the 
line  of  our  road,  and  having  been  one  of  the 
places  wliose  people  followed  Protesilaus  to  Tniy, 
fwas  probably  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains, 
being  that  on  which  the  other  towns  of  Protesilaus 
were  situated '.  The  position  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  plain  anciently  named  Crocium ',  or 
Crocotum  \  and  which  is  well  described  by  Strabo 
as  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys.  Beyond  the 
plain  is  seen  the  Pagasetic  gulf,  with  the  snowy 
summit  of  Mount  Pelium  on  the  left. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  from  Ghidek  we  cross 

a  bridge  near  Kariidanli,   a  village  situated  on  a 

height  above  the  left  bank  of  a  large  stream  whicii 

.has  its  origin  near  Gura  and  receives  the  waters 

[of    the    northern   side   of   Mount    Othrys.     It   is 


'  Homer  II.  B,  v.  fi95  ;  Od. 
[A.  T.  289.— Pindar  Isthm.  1, 
\y.  84. — ApoUon.    Argon.  1.  1, 

y.  45.— Strabo,  pp.  433.  435. 

— Stephan.  in  4>vXaiki;. — Plin. 

H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  9. 


'  TO  KptiKioK  wtifior  xpoc  rji 
ji'araX^yoi'rc  r»/c  'O^fiwoc  iC  uv 
'Afiijipvaoc  fill  JTora^dj. — Stra- 
bo, p.  435. 

'  Stephan.  in  Aij^^rpior. 
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called  Kliolo,  or  Kbolo-rema  '.  In  its  course 
through  the  plani  it  is  shaded  in  mauy  places  by 
plane-trees.  Our  road  had  touched  upon  its  banks 
during  the  last  half  hour  preceding  our  arrival  at 
the  bridge  by  which  we  crossed  it.  Near  the  town 
of  Arniyro  the  road  passes  through  a  wood  of 
hawthorns  and  oaks,  of  which  latter  there  are 
many  also  beyond  the  town  towards  the  sea. 

Almyro,  orArmyro',  called  Ermer  by  the  Turks, 
is  the  name  of  a  district  which  compreheruls  fifteen 
or  twenty  villages,  situated  in  the  Crocian  plain, 
or  on  the  adjacent  heights  to  the  north  and  west, 
as  far  as  Ghidi^k.  Mount  Otlu-ys  itself  is  compre- 
hended in  another  sub-district  of  Trikkala,  named 
Kokus,  which,  however,  does  not  include  Gura, 
the  largest  place  on  the  mountain.  The  Crocian 
plain,  which  consists  of  a  dark  red  soil,  produces 
corn  in  the  upper  parts,  and  tobacco  and  cotton  in 
the  lower  where  the  necessary  irrigation  is  easily 
obtained  from  the  rivers.  Kirtzini  *,  the  chief  place 
of  Army ro,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  district,  contains  300  houses,  and  is  situated 
in  the  plain  three  miles  from  the  sea,  near  the  left 
bank  of  a  small  stream  which  originates  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountain  of  Gura.  The  town 
is  dispersed  over  a  large  space,  great  part  of  which 
is  occupied  by  plantations  of  tobacco.  All  the  houses 
and  adjacent  lands  are  the  property  of  Turks,  but 
fifty  of  the  houses  are  let  to  Greek  tpyaraic,  who 
besides   cultivating  the  lands,    breed  silk-worms, 

'  \o\6-ptvfia  —angry    tor-  '  *AX/«upoc,  'Ap/iupoc. 

rent.  '  KtprHiiit). 
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ruin  of  tlii'ir  villages  have  here  sought  a  livelihood, 
tlu"  land  lu'tnt;  productive,  and  the  coDtribution 
not  jmrlicularly   heavy.     Some  of  them   hire  the 
t«)l)iicco  (iulds  and    (uiltivute   tiie   plants   on   their 
own  ni'coimt,   the  women  being  chiefly  employed 
ill  this  hiliour.      Fifty  piastres  is  a  coramon  rent 
for  H   house,  or  nitlier  a  htit  of  a  single  stoiy, 
tloort'd   with  fiarth   and  open  to  the  tiles.      The 
w oil) an  of  tho  house  iu  which  I  am  lodged   has 
l\m  year  paitl  tlie  klmnUj  of  the  four  male  adults 
of  tlu:  funuly,  umouutiiig  to  40  piastres,  from  the 
pn)iliifo  of  ahout  an  acre  of  tobacco.     In  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn  the  (Ireeks  find  every  thing  hot 
the  HfutU  uiul  lako  half  the  crop,  after  the  dedue- 
tiou  t»f  a  teiith  for  the  miri.    The  Turks  of  Armyro 
depend    njion    the  Trikenutes   for    the    fish   tliev 
et)nsuine,   whieh  costs  them  from   15  to  30  paras 
the  oke.     Mutton  is  24  paras;   beef  is  not  used, 
both  Turks  aiul  (Jreeks  here  having  a  dislike  to 
it.     'I'he  Turks  say  the  ox  ought  not  to  be  killed, 
because   he   works  the  ground   and  furnishes   us 
with  bread.     Wood  costs  only    15  pan'is  an  ass- 
load.     Wheat  is  45  piastres  the  kilo  of  150  okes, 
which  is  the  ordinary  measure  of  Thessaly,  and  is 
in  Turkish  called  kani  kilo.     Its  subdivisions  are 
as  follow  ; — a  vidura,  9  okes  ;  a  litjek,  2  vidiires ; 
a  modi,  4  litjeks ;  a  kara  kilo,  2  modis. 

Dhiminio,  or  spring  corn,  is  grown  in  the  lands 
of  the  mountain  villages,  dura,    Kufus,  and  Ko- 
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desh  (camel's  tootli)  and  Arnaut  (Albanian),  w  hich 
latter  is  the  same  kind  of  hard  com  general  in 
Larissa  and  Trikkala,  and  weighs  23  or  24  okes 
the  Stambul  kilo,  of  which  22  okes  is  considered 
the  average  capacity.  Cattle  are  fed  in  the  winter 
with  straw,  with  the  kind  of  vetch  called  rovi ', 
and  with  bambako-sporo,  or  cotton  seed.  These 
grains  are  supposed  to  be  nourishing  because  they 
are  sweet  and  make  the  cattle  drink  plentifully. 

Vely  Pasha  has  bought  the  mukata  of  Armyro 
for  five  years  ;  the  district  pays  him  150  purses 
a  year,  and  60  purses  a  year  to  Aly  Pasha, 
besides  accounting  to  Vely  for  the  khanitj,  and 
supporting  some  local  expences.  The  gumruk, 
or  custom-house  of  Armyro,  and  of  all  the  other 
places  on  the  gulf  is  dependent  on  that  of  Volo. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  iron,  copper,  cloth,  and 
various  articles  of  furniture,  dress,  and  household 
utensils,  made  at  Constantinople.  The  purchase 
of  corn  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Porte  and  none  can, 
according  to  its  decrees,  be  embarked  from  Thes- 
saly  without  an  especial  permission  :  the  traffic 
however  has  always  been  carried  on  clandestinely, 
and  Aly  has  even  made  it  legitimate,  by  establish- 
ing, of  his  own  authority,  collectors  at  Armyro, 
Zituni,  Sdlona,  Talanda,  and  other  principal  places 
on  the  coast,  who  not  only  give  permission  to  ex- 
port but  levy  on  his  account  30  paras  the  kilo  upon 
com,  and  2  paras  the  oke  upon  other  exported 
produce,  such  as  tobacco,  pulse,  &c.  He  has 
lately  attempted  by  means  of  an  agent  at  Volo  to 
follow  the  same  practice  there,  but  the  Turkish 
'  In  Hellenic,  o(M/)ac,  Ervtiin  ervilia. 
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collector,   supported  from  Constantinople,  has  as 
yet  been  able  to  resist  him. 

Dec.  11. — At  a  distance  of  50  minutes  to  the 
south  of  Kirtzini,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Mount  Othrys  is  separated  only  by  a  portion  of  the 
Crocian  plain,  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  from 
a  bay  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Volo,  which  is  sheltered  by  a  promontory 
ou  every  side  but  the  north.  The  mountain  ter- 
minates in  a  projection  of  calcareous  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  which  issues  a  source  of  water  in  such 
abundance  as  to  turn  a  mill,  and  irrigate  a  large 
extent  of  cotton  plantations  before  it  arrives  at  the 
sea.  The  place  is  called  Kefalosi.  A  Hellenic 
citadel  occupied  the  summit  of  the  projecting 
height  and  remains  of  walls  are  seen  also  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hill,  having  short  flanks  at 
intervals,  and  formed  of  masonry  which  although 
massive  is  not  so  accurately  united  as  we  generally 
find  it  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gr^-ece.  The 
walls  may  be  traced  also  on  the  descent  to  the 
south-east,  and  seem  to  have  been  united  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  a  quadrangular  iuclosure  situated 
entirely  in  the  plain,  and  of  which  the  northern 
side  followed  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  the 
western  the  foot  of  the  height.  The  walls  of  this 
lower  inclosurc  are  nine  feet  and  a  half  thick, 
are  flanked  with  towers,  and  their  masonry, 
wherever  traceable,  is  of'  the  most  accurate  and 
regidar  kind  ;  two  or  three  courses  of  it  still  exist 
in  some  places.  The  inclosed  space,  although 
thickly  strewn  with  stones,  the  foundations  of 
buildings  and   broken  pottery,  is  now  sown  with 
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'AXoc,   XiytTat  yap  a/i^rf'pwc' 
fnec  It  6  'AOdftas  Ti)y  'AXoi/, 

lifaytcdiitray  it  trvt'ifKtat 

Xpovoic  vtrrcpuy   vwipmtTai   ii 


corn.  The  ruins  are  probalily  those  of"  Alus,  or 
Haliis,  for  Strabo  describes  Alus  as  being  near  the 
sea,  which  is  confirmed  by  other  authorities,  and 
as  situated  at  tlie  extremity  of  Mount  Othrys, 
above  the  plain  Crocium ',  of  which  the  part 
around  Alus  was  called  Athamantium ',  from 
Athamas,  the  founder  of  Alus.  It  follows  that 
the  river  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ruins  was  the 
celebrated  Araphrysus*,  Strabo  having  described 

'  'O  Et  <J>9njTi»:oc  'AXoc  iiiro      row  Kpou'ou   Tihiov  f>i'i   Ci  vo- 
rj>  Tf'pan  «jrai  ri/c "OOpi/oc  .  .      Tafiuc' AfKJipvtros  Tpoc  rjJ  Til\u 

'Airi\u  fi  'Iritvov  xtpJ      'Apr(/ii7upoc 

t{i)koiTO  araiiovc  6  "AXof,   fi  fi      Si    T^y  "AXo*"    if    rp    vapaXiif 

Tidniriy.—Straho,  p.  433. 

Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  173.— De- 
mosth.  de  ials.  Icgat.  p,  392, 
Reiske. 
'Afiiriiloy  ♦fl<i;c  ' AQafidyrtov  d/i^i  r'  cpv/iv])y 
'Odpvy  ra«  Troraftov  iepoy  poov  'ATrituyo'io. 

Apollon.  Arg.  1.  2,  v.  514. 
I  believe  to  furnish  the  right 
explanation  in  the  Trojan  ques- 
tion, of  the  difficulty  concern- 
ing the  Scamander  and  Simocis. 
*  Apollon.  1.  1,  \.  .'54. — 
Virg.  Georg.  1.  3,  v.  2.— Ovid. 
Metam.  1.  1,  v.  580. — Lucan. 
1.  6,  v.  368. 

If  the  "A^poi/ffoc  of  LycQ- 
phron  was  the  same  as  the 
Amphrysus,  there  was  a  people 
in  this  neighbourhood  named 
the  Pakuthri,  and  a  town 
Eurj'ampus. — Lycophr.  v.  809, 
et  Tzetz.  ibid. — Stcphan.  in 
Evpiru/iiro('.  But  perhaps  these 
places  were  in  Magnesia. 


Schol.  ibid. — Etymol.  M.  in 
'A6a^tirriov  wiiluy, 

Apollonius  seems  to  have  con- 
founded the  Apidanus  with  the 
Enipeus,  a  very  common  kind 
of  inaccuracy  among  the  an- 
cients, in  the  case  of  a  river 
having  two  branches.  It  may 
even  be  suspected  that  Thu- 
cydides  and  Herodotus,  on  oc- 
casions already  referred  to  (see 
the  last  chapter,  p.  293.  321) 
really  intended  by  the  Apidanus 
that  branch  of  the  river  which 
S  trabo  distinctly  describes  as  the 
Enipeus.  The  same  common 
and  natural  kind  of  ambiguity 
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that  river  as  flowing  along  the  walls  of  Alus.  It 
does  not  indeed  so  well  accord  with  his  remark  in 
another  place,  that  the  Amphry8U9  flows  through 
the  ('rociaii  plain  ',  the  sources  of  the  river  being 
very  near  the  walls,  as  well  as  near  the  extremity 
of  the  plain,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  river 
being  only  two  or  three  miles  in  length.  But 
these  may  be  no  more  than  the  natural  inaccu- 
racies of  a  geographer  who  writes  from  the  in- 
formation of  others.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps, 
a  greater  objection  to  so  famous  a  river,  that  the 
sources  at  Kefilosi  are  said  sometimes  to  fail 
entirely  in  summer.  Beyond  the  ruins  the  valley 
of  Siurpi  branches  from  the  plain  of  Armyro  to 
the  south-east,  being  included  between  Mount 
Othrys  and  a  range  of  hills  which  border  the 
western  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Volo. 
Siurpi,  distant  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Ke- 
falosi,  stands  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  to  the 
northward  of  the  highest  summit,  which  is  of 
a  conical  shape,  and  called  Klilimo.  A  small 
stream  waters  the  valley,  which  bears  com,  cot- 
ton, and  mulberry  trees,  for  silk.  On  the  side 
of  Othrys,  opposite  to  Siurpi,  stands  a  monastery 
of  St.  Nicolas,  beautifully  situated  amidst  trees 
and  running  water,  and  a  little  higher  up  is  ano- 
ther more  ancient,  dedicated  to  the  Panaghia, 
Bumamed  Uvta  (the  hospitable)  and  celebrated  for 
a  painting  of  the  Virgin  by  St.  Luke.  Siurpi  be- 
longs to  the  voivodalik  of  Kokus,  which  compre- 
hends the  Christian  towns  of  Platauo,  containiug 
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b'50  families,  Kufus  120,  Siiirpi  120,  Kokotiis  60, 
Ftelio  60,  and  several  other  smaller  villages,  all 
on  or  near  Mount  Othrys.  Sesklo  and  Portaria, 
near  Volo,  are  also  comprised  in  the  same  Mu- 
kata. 

Platano  has  lately  increased  in  size,  and  Por- 
taria, being  situated  on  Mount  Pdium,  shares  the 
security  of  that  retired  position  ;  all  the  rest  have 
declined  rapidly  of  late  years,  so  as  to  leave  a 
fourth  of  the  houses  empty  or  ruined.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  district  of  Kokus  are  farmed  by  Aly 
Pasha  for  120  purses  a  year.  Tahir  Bey,  son  of 
Khotad  Bey  of  Arghyr«>-kastro,  is  his  deputy,  and 
resides  at  Platano,  which  is  situated  three  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Kirtzini,  on  the  foot  of  Mount 
Othry*.  Tahir  receives  15  purses  a  year  from 
that  village,  which  is  at  a  farther  expence  of  about 
12  purses  a  year  for  the  expences  of  his  household. 
Kuiiis  and  Kokotus  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  above  the  valley  of  Siurpi,  but  were  not 
in  sight  from  any  part  of  our  road. 

Siurpi  furnishes  an  example  of  the  ordinary 
proeess  by  which  Greek  villages  are  in  a  few  years 
reduced  from  a  comparatively  flourishing  state  to 
misery,  and  often  to  complete  desertion  or  are  con- 
verted from  Eleftherokhoria  into  Turkish  tjiftliks. 
Having  formerly  had  the  same  population  as  Pla- 
tano, Siurpi  continues  to  be  rated  in  some  articles 
to  the  same  proportion  of  the  contributions  of  Kokus 
Platano,  though  the  latter  now  contains  five  or 
times  a*  many  families  as  Siurpi.  The  2Uibit 
f  Siurpi,  an  Arghyrokastrite,  and  deputy  of  Tahir 
Aga  lia*  jusi  received  his  chiefs  order,  to  carry 
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forest ',  the  town  seems  never  to  have  recovered 
its  destruction  by  the  consul  Licinius  in  the  j'ear 
171  B.C'. 

The  lands  of  Ftelio,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,, 
and   adjacent  heights,    produce   corn,    wine,    and' 
mulberry  trees,  with  a  little  cotton.     There  are 
also    a  few   tobacco    plantations  attached    to  the 
houses  of  the  village.     A  brook  descends  on  one. 
side  of  it  from  Mount  Khliino,  and  joins  the  sea^ 
near  a  large  marsh,    eastward   of  which  a  high 
peaked  hill  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  to^ni 
and  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  called  Old  Ftelio'. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Pteleum,  though  I  search  in 
vain  among  the  ruins  for  any  decisive  marks  of 
Hellenic  antiquity.    In  the  more  flourishing  ages  of 
Greece,  the  marsh  was  probably  (at  least  at  certain 
times  of  the  year)  a  rich  and  productive  meadow, 
and  hence  the  epithet  which  Homer  has  applied 
to  Pteleus  *.    The  summit  of  the  castle  commands 
a  view  of  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Volo. 

At  three-fifths  of  the  distance  from  Old  Fteli6 
to  Khaniiiko,  which  is  a  ride  of  two  hours,  we 
arrive  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Ftelio, 
where,  among  the  ruins  of  a  church  situated  in  a 
little  grove  of  trees,  are  several  fragments  of  small 


'  nemuB      Pteleon.  —  Plin.      oppidanoruro,  diruit   a  funda- 
n.  N.  1.  4,  c.  8.  mentis.— Liv.  1.  42,  c.  67. 

'  Pteleum,     descrtum    fuga  '  lltiXatov  ♦nXtdf. 

*  'Ayx'n^''*'  *■'  'A>'''p<i>'a  lit  IlrcXfo*'  \r\nruiify. 
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columns  and  stones  of  ancient  workmanship,  some 
of  which  are  of  white  marble.  An  adjacent  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  sea  on  two  sides,  and  a  marsh 
on  the  third,  is  covered  with  ruins  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  at  Paleo  Ftelio.  The  jjeninsula  is 
known  by  tlic  name  of  Panaghia,  from  the  ruius  of 
a  church  in  which  1  find  a  large  sepulchral  stone 
in  memory  of  Phylica,  the  daughter  of  Eubiotus  ' 
the  patronymic  Eviiiorua  being  employed  instead 
of  the  ordinary  form  EujSidrou,  or  that  in  which  the 
same  name  occurs  on  the  monument  at  Siiirpi, 
which  appears  by  the  style  of  sculpture  as  well  as 
by  the  form  of  the  letters  to  be  not  earlier  than  the 
Antoniues.  As  the  use  of  the  patronymic  appears 
from  a  variety  of  examples  in  Thessaly  to  have 
accompanied  the  ^olic  dialect,  which  ceased  pro- 
bably at  the  Roman  conquest,  there  is  in  this  case 
a  difference  of  three  or  four  centuries  between  the 
two  monuments  ;  and  they  furnisii  a  curious  in- 
stance of  that  locality  of  names  which  is  observ- 
able as  well  in  the  ancient  authors  as  in  lapidary 
inscriptions. 

From  the  isthmus  of  Panaghia  the  road  ascends 
the  heights  for  two  or  three  miles  over  uncultivated 
ground  covered  with  mastic,  priiiokokki,  and  small 
olive-leaved  ilex,  here  called  thilika  (female)  : 
e.\actly  at  the  summit  stands  Kham;iko,  now  con- 
taining only  thirty  or  forty  families  who  live  in 
poor  cottages  ;  while  the  larger  houses  are  empty 
and  falling  to  ruin.  Khamako  belongs  to  the 
Ermer    kazasi,    or   Turkish    district    of    Armyro. 

'  V.  Inscription,  Nd.  ia5. 


ofa 
of  dk  aad  eotttm.  vfutrh  ai«  ^  fine  but 

w^A.  v>  li-:::.;^  &i  tlc'i-r  ;f  lie  I?'ir.d~.  It  is  an 
':l^.herokhorl.  and  l^in^  includcTi  :a  the  district 
'A  Livadh^a,  erijovs  Srjar.e  fr;:cct::>n  as  being  an 
\uiyir.h\  appanagre.  though,  like  Livadhia,  it  par- 
tially acknowledges  the  authorlrv  of  Aly  Pasha, 
arid  Jii'^.]t<ii  him  an  annual  present.  In  general 
th';  Christians  of  Eubaa  re-echo  the  exclamation 
Oi  tyaXaihriKOfiiv  axo  riry  Aof3<i»-»r-ia»'.  though  Alba- 
nian encroachment  has  not  pr-xreeded  exactly  in 
th»;  hnuii:  manner  in  that  island  as  in  Thessaly. 
'Ill*;  Albanians  of  whom  thev  complain,  are  the 
Suba'^liis  of  the  villages,  who  are  often  from  parts 
of  Albania  opposed  in  politics  to  Aly. 


r 
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]>erhaps  in  tlie  service  of  the  Pash;i  himself,  the 
Albanian  offers  to  some  Turk  of  'Egripo  to  farm 
tlie  revenue  of  one  or  more  of  his  villages, — if  a 
Spahilik,  entitling  him  to  the  tithe,  so  much  the 
better.  The  Shkipetiir '  then  resides  at  the  vil- 
lage, lends  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  the 
peasants ;  and  if  these,  as  generally  happens,  are 
unable  to  pay  it  regularly,  he  takes  their  share  of 
the  produce  at  a  low  valuation,  and  reduces  them 
at  length  to  the  condition  of  mere  slaves.  Some- 
times an  Albanian  will  set  out  upon  this  specula- 
tion without  any  capital,  by  borrowing  money  from 
Jew  Serrafs  of  Larissa,  Livadhia,  or  'Egripo ;  and 
so  well  have  the  Albanians  established  their  cha- 
racter for  fidelity  to  their  pecuniary  engagements, 
that  they  seldom  mee^  with  difficulty  in  raising 
money  in  this  way  at  the  ordinary  interest  of  one 
per  cent,  per  mensem. 

The  Greek  peasantry  are  fully  sensible  how 
ruinous  it  is  to  borrow  in  this  manner;  "but 
what  can  we  do,"  they  say',  "when  we  are 
loaded  with  so  many  demands."  As  a  last  re- 
source they  may  retire  to  some  other  part  of 
Greece  or  to  Asia  Minor,  and  leave  their  creditors 
to  obtain  what  they  can  out  of  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants :  in  fact,  this  power  of  migration  operates 
as  some  slight  check  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Alba- 
nian who  has  embarked  his  capital  in  this  man- 


'  The  Albanians  call  them-  "  fiat  ^i/xtovy   xpit,   r«   ra 

selves  Shkipctirs,  their  coun-      Kaftrofuy, 
try    Shkiperf,   and   their  lan- 
guage Shkip. 
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ner,  by  leaving  him  sometimes  without  culti- 
vators. The  Albanians  and  Turks  of  Eubcea  are 
mncli  complained  of  by  the  Greeks  for  obliging 
them  when  they  land  in  the  island  to  take  a  kha- 
ratj  certificate  at  two  piastres  and  a  half,  whether 
they  have  paid  the  year's  poll-tax  elsewhere  or 
not. 

Dec.  13. — The  heights  behind  Khamako,  and 
particularly  a  point  between  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
westward  of  this  village,  command  a  beautiful  view 
of  the /rc<w»«  Euboicnin,  and  of  all  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  of  the  strait  of  Trikeri  and 
part  ()f  the  gulf  of  Volo.  The  bay  of  Tiilanda  and 
Mount  Khloniu  behind  that  town  are  seen  over  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Ceiueiim,  now  called  Lithadha,  with  the  rest  of 
Kuhwa. 

Immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  heights  of 
Khamako  are  the  broad  valley  and  bay  of  Gard- 
hiki,  beyond  which  appears  the  point  of  Akhino, 
(the  ancient  Echinus,)  and  to  the  left  all  the 
southern  side  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  the  mouth  of 
the  Spercheius,  Thcnnopi/l(e,  Mounts  CEta  and 
Cnemis,  and  the  entire  promontory  of  CeucBwn. 
No  prospect  in  Greece  can  give  a  more  striking 
impression  of  that  diversity  of  varied  surface  and 
winding  shores  which  is  so  marked  a  character- 
istic of  this  country.  Between  the  mountains  Cal- 
lidroimis  and  the  proper  CEta  the  site  of  the  cita- 
del of  Hcracleia  Trachinia  is  particularly  conspi- 
cuous, a  precipitous  rock  overhanging  the  Asopim 
eastward,  and  the  plain  of  Trachu  northward,  and 
in  whicJi  arc  the  catacombs  noticed  on  the  28th  of 
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November,  1805,  The  adjacent  smaller  summit 
also  is  distinguishable,  similar  to  that  on  which 
the  citadel  stood,  and  of  equal  altitude  '.  Here  it 
was  that  a  body  of  the  Romans  under  the  consul 
Acilius,  in  the  year  d.  c.  191,  having  effected  an 
ascent  and  gained  possession  of  the  summit,  forced 
the  iEtolians  in  the  citadel  to  a  capitulation. 

In  the  valley  of  Gardhiki,  at  a  direct  distance 
of  five  or  six  miles  from  Khamako,  a  height  which 
advances  in  front  of  Mount  Othrys,  and  overlooks 
the  valley,  was  the  site  of  Larissa  Cremaste  *,  the 
walls  of  which  are  very  conspicuous  on  the  western 
side,  where  several  courses  of  the  masonry  remain. 
The  town  occupied  the  slope  of  the  hill  facing  the 
sea,  whence  its  epithet  Cretnaste  as  hanging  on  the 
side  of  Mount  Othrys,  and  thus  well  distinguished 
from  the  great  Larissa,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain.  A  torrent  flows  on  either  side  of  the 
ancient  site ;  that  to  the  west  passes  through  a 
hamlet  called  the  Mills',  from  some  mills  now 
abandoned,  and  then  through  the  village  of  Gard- 
hiki, where  are  the  mills  in  present  use,  and  to 
which  the  people  of  Khamako,  having  no  running 
stream,  carry  their  corn  to  be  ground.  In  summer 
the  water  of  the  torrent  is  said  to  be  only  just  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  mills.  But  there  is  no  want  of 
fountains  in  the  valley  of  Gardhiki,  which  produces 
corn,  cotton,  and  vines ;  so  that  Strabos  descrip- 


Liv.    1.    30,   c,    24.     See      Scylax    in    'Axaio(.     Stephan. 


Vol.  II.  p.  28. 
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Strabo,     pp.     1.35,    410. 


Aapiora, 
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tioii  of  Lttrma  (.'ranaste^  as  EuuSpoc  Km  afiTtXa^vro^^ 
applies  perfectly  to  tliat  place,  nor  less  so  its  situa- 
tion to  the  eastward  (more  accurately  to  the  S.E,) 
of  OthrySf  and  its  distance  of  twenty  stades  from 
the  sea  '.  Larlssa  was  still  a  town  of  importance 
io  the  second  century  b.  c.  It  was  occupied, 
together  with  Pteleum  and  Antron,  in  the  year 
302  B.  c,  by  Demetrius  PoHorcetes,  when  he  was 
at  war  with  Cassander  * ;  it  was  taken  by  Apustiua 
in  the  first  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  *, 
200  B.  c,  and  was  again  besieged  by  the  Romans 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Persic  war,  b.  c.  171,  when 
the  Consul  Publius  Licinius  Crassus  occupied  it, 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabit- 
ants \ 

In  the  coast  below  Khamako  are  two  small 
bays,  off  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  little 
ishuid  named  Myonnesus  by  Strabo,  who,  by  add- 
ing that  it  was  situated  between  Larissa  Cremaste 
and  Antron,  furnishes  us  a  good  guidance  to  the 
latter  place,  which  is  now  called  Fano.  The  road 
leading  thither  from  Khamako  descends  a  ravine, 
included  between  the  heights  on  which  Khamako 
is  situated  and  the  southern  side  of  Stravovuni,  a 
high  barren  mountain  which  separates  the  bay  of 


'  Strabo,  p.  440.  ....        icai  "AXoc  ^t  •■'<«< 

'    KlO'    IJf;c    TcapairXivaavTi  Aapt(T<ra  >/  Kpt/iaori;  Koi 

(TraStoit      tKaruv       o      'IL^tvOQ  ....      izaaat  Trpoc  tw  r/;c 

wjr(()«irai.     T(/c  S"  kliiQ  iropa-  'OOpvoc. — Strabo,  p.  435. 
Xi'uc  iv  fit(Toyal(f  iariy   >/  Kpt-  '  Diodor.  1.  20,  c,  110. 

Aiii>i<r<Tii,  iiMOi  aTuiiuut;  *   Liv.  1.  31,  c.  4<j. 
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Ftelio  from  the  channel  oi  Eubma.  The  ravine  ter- 
minates at  the  sea  in  a  small  uninhabited  valley, 
from  which  rises  a  quadrangular  height  half  a  mile 
in  circumference,  bordered  on  the  side  adjacent  to 
the  sea  by  cliffs,  and  surrounded  by  foundations  of 
Hellenic  walls  constructed  of  regular  masonry.  A 
small  tract  of  ploughed  land  around  the  height, 
covered  with  stones  and  broken  pottery,  seems  to 
point  out  the  extent  of  the  town,  to  which  the  height 
served  as  a  citadel.  On  the  eastern  side  is  a  well 
of  ancient  workmanship,  which  is  said  never  to  be 
deficient  in  summer.  The  slopes  of  the  mountain 
on  every  side  are  covered  with  shrubs,  chiefly  the 
wild  olive  and  the  myrtle, 

Antron,  though  it  could  scarcely  ever  have  been 
a  place  of  importance,  is  not  unnoticed  in  history. 
Its  purchase  by  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  supplied 
one  of  the  numerous  arguments  employed  by 
Demosthenes  to  alarm  the  Athenians  '  ;  and  it 
twice  shared  the  fate  of  the  two  towns  between 
which  it  was  situated,  having  been  taken  together 
with  them  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetas,  and  again  by 
the  Consul  Licinius. 

The  hymn  to  Ceres,  attributed  to  Homer,  shows 
that  deity  to  have  been  the  protectress  of  Antron  ', 
and  the  epithet  irtTpijejc,  there  applied  to  Antron, 
is  not  less  appropriate  than  that  of  a-fylaXo^  in  the 

'  Demosth.  Philip  4.  p.  133.  Rciske. 

'  'AAV  dy' ,  'EXtwffJvoc  dvoiaatit  iiijfiov  t)(pvaa 
Kal  napoF  fifiifitpvTqv  'Avrpuivd  rt  virpifivra. 

Hymn,  ad  Cercr.  v.  489. 
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Iliad.  They  were  perhaps  more  so  than  the  poet 
imagined  ;  for  Antron  seems  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  its  long  existence  in  so  poor  a  terri- 
tory to  its  maritime  situation  and  the  composition 
of  its  rocks  :  the  latter  having  been  noted  for 
supplying  excellent  mill-stones ',  of  which  the 
(raffic  was  promoted  by  the  position  of  the  place 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  most  commodious 
points  of  communication  on  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Greece. 

Fano  lies  exactly  opposite  to  the  cape  in  Eubcea 
which  forms  the  western  side  of  the  bay  of  Oreos*, 
and  is  between  three  and  four  miles  distant  from 
Fano.  Ofi'  that  cape  is  a  small  island  surmounted 
by  a  ruined  church  of  liavafla  vnai^riaaa,  between 
which  and  Fano,  at  one-third  of  the  distance  from 
the  former,  is  the  "t^^ia  ix^aXov,  or  sunken  rock  which 
was  called  tlie'Ovoc'Avrpwvoc ',  in  times  when  these 
seas  were  much  better  known  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. One  of  the  primates  of  Khamuko,  who  ac- 
companied me  to  FancS,  was  upon  the  Onos  this 
snnmier  in  a  boat,  and  describes  it  as  a  small  rock 
upon  which  there  were  three  awSaftd^i^,  or  palms  of 
water,  below  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  'Ovoc  'hv- 
Tpwvoc  is  not  to  be   interpreted  the  ass,   but  tlie 

' 'Arrpwnoc  ovo^'  V.    ct    Ilcsych.    in     MirXij    et 

if  Trapoifila,  tv^utic  ynp    Tpoc  Eustatb  in  II.  B.  v.  697. 

/tvXuiyai    l^ti     Xi'Oouf.  —  Ste-  *  'Qpctic. 

|)han.  in  'Aykw*-.  '  Kara      St     tov    'AiTpiiKa 

In  'AjTpwf  the  s.imc  .luUior  <p/ia  v^uXof  iy  ry  Tpot  Ev/)otf 

remarks  tliat  the  place  was  so  im-i    n-iipyi    i:a\oiftiyov    'OyiK 

called  from  its  caverns.  ^«a  r<i  'AiTp<i*»'0(. — Strabo,  p.  435. 
roue  roirowc  AiTpiitftic   ilvai — 
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mill-stone  of  Antron,  in  allusion  to  the  staple  pro- 
duction of  that  town  ;  and  assuredly,  if  the  rock  h 
correctly  described  by  Strabo,  and  my  Khamakiote 
guide,  it  is  admirably  placed  for  catching  an  un- 
fortunate ship  and  grinding  it  to  pieces. 

The  description  which  Strabo  has  given  of 
Antron,  Myonnesus,  and  the  sunken  rock,  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  occasional  accuracy  of 
his  information  on  the  coasts  of  Greece  ;  and  which 
is  often  a  contrast  to  that  regarding  the  iiitfrior  of 
the  country.  The  difference  is  to  be  attributed 
undoubtedly  to  the  authorities  which  he  followed ; 
for  although  he  was  an  extensive  traveller,  he 
seems  not  to  have  examined  any  country  much  in 
detail,  and  least  of  all  Greece,  where  he  generally 
refers  to  the  information  of  others.  There  were 
probably  many  accurate  peripli  extant  in  his  time 
for  the  use  of  navigation,  but  scarcely  any  perfect 
descriptions  of  the  interior  of  this  country. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Stravovuni, 
which  forms  one  of  the  promontories  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  appears  to  he  the 
Zelasium  of  Livy,  where  the  ships  of  Attalus  and 
the  Rhodii  were  stationed  to  intercept  the  Macedo- 
nian fleet  at  Demetrias,  in  the  case  of  its  attempt- 
ing to  sail  out  of  the  Gulf  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing the  garrison  of  Oreus,  which  was  then  besieged 
by  Attalus  himself  and  by  the  Romans  under 
Apustius'.  The  district  in  which  Zelasium  was 
situated  was  called  Isthraia — a  name  well  adapted 
to  the  peninsula  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gulf 


'  Liv.  1.  31,  c.  46. 
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of  Ftelio,  which  terminates  westward  in  the  ])eak 
of  Stravovuiii.  The  allied  fleet  was  stationed  per- 
haps behind  the  island  of  Arghyronisi,  which  is 
near  Cape  Stavros ;  and  it  is  not  unhkely  thati 
there  was  a  town  or  forti-ess  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  called  Zclasium,  as  it  seldom  happened  that 
a  remarkable  promontory  or  harbour  had  not  also 
a  fortress  of  the  same  name  near  it. 

The  plain  of  Histieea  or  Eubcea,  which  adjoins 
the  bay  of  Oreos,  is  perfectly  seen  from  Fano,  ex- 
tending several  miles  inland.  Towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  plain  is  the  large  village  of  Xero- 
khori,  and  nearer  the  sea,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  bay,  that  of  Oreos,  where  a  paleokastro  sur- 
rounding a  hill  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Oreus  or  Histia;a '. 

We  return  from  Fano  to  Ftelio,  leaving  Kha- 
mako  on  the  left,  and  crossing  its  ploughed  lands 
upon  the  south-western  side  of  Stravovuni.  The 
wheat  and  barley  are  just  springing  up  :  the  soil 
is  of  a  deep  red  colour  like  that  adjacent  to  the 
village.  The  plough  is  not  at  all  different  from 
that  of  Acarnama,  and  the  denominations  of  the 
several  parts  of  it  are  the  same*.  After  having 
passed  Khamako  we  descend  directly  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Panaghia,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Ptdeuni,  and  return  to  Ftelio. 

The  contests  between  the  thieves  and  the  Der- 
vent-Aga  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  ruin  of 
this  formerly  flourishing  angle  of  Thcssali/.  Kufiis, 
which  occupies  a  lofty  situation  in  Mount  Othrys, 


•  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  548. 
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and  subsists  only  by  its  vineyards,  and  the  agogbi 
or  employment  of  its  inhabitants  and  cattle  in  carry- 
ing men  and  merchandize  about  the  country,  is  at 
once  the  most  exposed   to   the  robbers,  and  the 
least  able  i)y  its  resources  to  support  the  damage. 
When  the  thieves  intend  to  attack  a  village,  they 
usually  take  up  a  commanding  position  near  it, 
from  whence  tliey  send  a  letter  to  the  Hodja-bashi, 
beginning  probably  with'  "  My  dear  President," 
and  inviting  him  to  come  and  settle  accounts  with 
them.      His  answer  most  commonly  is  flight,   in 
which  he  is  followed  by  the  principal  inhabitants; 
when  the  robbers,  no  longer  fearing  any  resist- 
ance, enter  the  village,  burn  a  few  houses,  mas- 
sacre the  cattle,  and  carry  off"  some  of  the  women 
and  children  who  have  not  had  time  to  escape, 
making  choice  of  those  whose  release  promises  the 
highest  ransom.      The   consequence   is,    that  the 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  haunts  of  the 
robbei*s  generally  lind  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  satisfying  their  demands,  and  keeping  on 
good  terms  with  them.     This,  on  the  other  hand, 
subjects  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the   Dervcnt- 
Aga,   who  imprisons  their  primates  at  loannina, 
and  sends  Albanians  to  quarter  upon  them.     The 
greater  part  of  the  armatoli  cmploj^ed  against  the 
thieves  by  the  districts  adjoining  Mount  Othri/s, 
namely,  Zituni,  Kokus  and  Armyro,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  every  other  part  of  Greece  infested 
by  robbers,   have  themselves    followed   the  same 
trade.      If  they  wpotrKwovv,  or  voluntarily    make 


'  ayairtjfitri  fwv  l[(iwf(TTt. 
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their  submission,  they  are  always  favourably  re- 
ceived at  the  time,  althoupfh  perhaps  marked  out 
for  future  destruction ;  and  uuless  they  have  given 
particular  reason  to  the  Vezir  to  suspect  them,  they 
are  then  employed  as  derventlidhes.  As  many  of 
them  have  brothers  or  cousins  among  the  thieves, 
there  is  generally  a  secret  correspondence  between 
the  two  parties ;  and  the  best  mode  of  attacking 
village  is  often  pointed  out  to  the  robbers  by  one 
of  their  opponents,  who,  entering  a  village  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  watching  the  motions  of  the 
thieves,  lodges  in  a  particular  house  for  the  sole 
object  of  examining  his  host's  property,  and  of  de- 
vising the  best  mude  of  plundering  him.  He  then 
informs  the  robbers  when  and  where  to  lie  in  wait 
for  their  victim,   whose  pleas  of  inability  to  pay 

[ransom  are  met  by  evidences  of  a  perfect  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  robbers  of  all  the  particu- 
lars of  his  possessions.  These  instances  of  treachery 
were  more  common  before  the  extension  of  Aly's 
power,   who,  by  obtaining   the  government  of  a 

I  large  part  of  Greece,  has  greatly  narrowed  the 
field  of  Kleftic  ingenuity.  In  such  a  mountainous 
country,  however,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  dis- 
tricts governed  by  him,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to 
suppress  the  robbers.  Nor  is  he  perhaps  very  de- 
sirous of  this  result.  Security  and  tranquillity 
might  be  in  excess  if  the  benefit  of  his  own  ser- 
vices as  guardian  of  the  roads  and  passes  were  not 
sufficiently  manifest  to  the  Porte.  Whether  it  be 
with  a  secret  view  of  this  kind,  or  as  stating  a  real 
fact,  he  admits  his  inability  to  reduce  the  Greek 
mountains   by   his  own  troops  alone,  or  to  keep 
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M  a  state  of  tranquillity  but  with  the  assist- 

'le  inhabitants  themselves. 

4. — Having  recrossed    the    ridge   from 

ive,  at  the  descent  into  the  valley  of 

'le  on  the  left,  a  height  surrounded 

■'  a  winding  brook  which  descends 

fc       ^  •«  by  Siurpi  into  the  Gulf.     The 

B^     ^  '"^ht,  and  some  appearance  of 

■  -  ay  warrant  the  belief  that  it 
^^^^^                        ..i  ancient  town,  perhaps  Diuin 
^^^^^k       ^uus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  pre- 
■"^ed  by  Demetrius  from  retiring  into  Thebae,  as 
*  Cassander  had  ordered,   when   the    former,    pro- 
ceeding   from     Athens,    landed    at    Larissa    and 
took    Antron    and    Pteleum.  '      Riding    through 
Siurpi  we  proceed  to  Kefalosi,  and  passing  along 
the    ancient    wall    halt    to    dine    at    the    springs. 
The  distance   from  Old   Ftelio  is   about  fourteen 
miles,   sufficiently  answering   to   the    110   stades 

I  placed  by  Artcmidorus  between  Pteleum  and 
Alus ',  and  confirming,  therefore,  the  position  of 
the  latter  at  Kefalosi.  From  the  springs  we  con- 
Itinue  our  route  through  the  vineyards  of  Kirtzim', 
leaving  the  town  on  the  left,  and  in  fifty  minutes 
arrive  at  Tzingheli,  called  by  the  Turks  Kedjel  or 
Gkedjel,  which  is  the  skaloma  or  harbour  of 
Arniyro,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from  Kirt- 
zini.     It  consists  only  of  a  house  for  the  super- 

■  intendent  of  the  Gumriik  and  a  few  cottages ; 
but  for  a  considerable  space  around,  the  land  is 
fttrewn  with  stones  and  pottery,  among  which  are 
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vrstiges  of  walls  built  of  small  rude  stones  mixed 
with  Roman  tiles.  Other  ruins  of  the  same  kind 
are  still  standing  upon  fouudations  of  large  qua- 
drangular blocks,  the  remains  apparently  of  a 
temple  or  other  building,  about  thirty  feet  long  by 
twenty  broad.  At  a  Turkish  fountain  and  well  d 
little  beyond  the  custom-house,  are  some  other 
squared  stones.  Leaving  this  place  at  9.15  Turk- 
isli,  we  cross  the  plain  of  Arniyro  in  a  northerly 
direction,  but  gradually  receding  from  the  coast. 
The  peasants  are  ploughing  for  wheat,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  land  is  uncultivated,  and  now  serves 
for  pasture  to  the  flocks  of  some  Vlakhiotes  from 
Mount  Pindvs.  At  10.20  we  recross  the  Kholo. 
This  river,  after  descending  through  the  ravines 
of  Othrys,  enters  the  plain  in  a  line  with  the  steep 
insulated  hill  of  Keuzlar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Empevs,  mentioned  on  the  lOth  of  December, 
Like  many  of  the  rivers  of  Greece,  the  Kholo  has 
a  constant  stream  only  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  Here  it  consists  only  of  some  stagnant 
pools  of  water,  though  even  as  low  as  the  bridge, 
of  Kanidanli,  three  or  four  miles  higher  up,  where  ■ 
we  crossed  it  on  the  10th,  there  was  still  a  respect- 
able current,  showing  that  in  the  interval  the  prin- 
cipal derivations  are  made  for  watering  the  fields 
of  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Assuming  the  paleokastro  at  Kefalosi  to  have 
been  Aim,  and  the  river  at  that  place  the  Avi- 
phrtjsus,  the  Kholo  was  probably  the  Otiarius ;  for 
it  would  seem  from  Strabo  that  Itonus,  which  was 
sixty  stades  distant  from  Alus,  stood  upon  a  river 
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named  Cuariiis'- ;  and  that  interval  corresponds  to 
tlie  general  distance  of  the  Kholo  from  the  river  of 
Kcn'ilosi.     As  Ittjuus,  according  to  the  geographer, 
was  situated  above  the  Crocian  plain,  it  stood  pro- 
hably  near  the  spot  where  the  river  issues  from  tlie 
ntoiintuins.    In  the  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  Iton  is  associated  with  PhyLice  and  Pyrr- 
hasus',  both  which  were  assuredly  in  the  plain  of 
Armyrooron  its  borders;  the  situation  just  assigned 
to  limiiis  accords,   therefore,  with  Homer :  and  as 
Iton  was  in  that  case  possessed  of  a  portion  of  the 
pastoral  highlands  of  Othrys,  the  epithet  "  mother 
of  Hocks"'  appears  to  have  been  well  adapted  to  it. 
From    the    Kiiolo-rema    we    ascend    along   an 
almost  imperceptible  slope    towards   the  hills  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  plain  ;  and  not  far  from 
the  foot  of  them,  arrive,  at  II,  at  Ak.  (or  white) 
Kctjel,  in  (ireek  Ktr^fXJ,  having  ten  minutes  before 
left  Aidin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  left.     These 
two   villages   were    formerly   inhabited    by   Koni- 
jirKlhes,  as  the  names,  and  ruined  mosques,  and 
knles  indicate  :   the  lands  and  houses  now  belona' 
to  Turks  of  Armyru,  but  the  villages  are  inhabited 
entirely  by  Greeks  who  are  tenants  of  the  fields  and 
houses,  or  mere  day  labourers.     Of  the  two,  Ak- 
Ketjel  Las  the  greater  appearance  of  decline  :  the 

'    'Aa-j'^ft    C£    'Iriiyov    Ttp'i  sc.)  vvipKiirat    u  '\twoq  Stov 

iii/Kdira  (naituvi;  6  "AXoc  f;   »/  rd  ri/c   'Irii»i/at  tifioy  aip"  ov  Knl 

AXoc      ........  Tu  iv  Ty  li  iturri^  vni  6  Knvi'i^unf 

— Strabo,  p.  '133.  ffora^oc- — p.  435. 

Tuvrov   (rnii   Kf>otr/uv    iriliov 

(li  c'ti\<»'  <I>uA(ii.'i;>'  ndi  Ui'i'jiUiuuy  uvOtfJidiyTa 
Ailfttirfiuf,  TtfUtui,   "iruia  re  /iijrt|m  /o/Xwr. 

II.  I!.  V.  605. 
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cottages  are  dispersed  at  large  distances  among 
the  ruined  towers,  and  contain  only  six  families 
of  metayers.  These  are  owners  of  the  oxen, 
plouglis,  and  other  agricultural  stock,  and  in 
return  for  the  seed  supply  the  Turk  proprietor 
with  half  the  crop  the  tithe  being  first  de- 
ducted. They  are  already  preparing  to  aban- 
don the  place,  being  too  few  in  number  to  bear 
the  cxpences  of  the  frequent  konuks  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  lying  in  the  road  from 
Velestino  to  Armyro,  which  is  one  of  the  direct 
routes  from  the  plains  of  7'hcssaly  to  Zituni  and 
'Egri])0.  lu  the  midst  of  the  houses  Vlakliiote 
shepherds  are  building  mandhres  or  folds  for  their 
sheep  witli  branches  of  trees. 

Such  is  the  miserable  representative  of  a  city 
which,  during  the  most  civilized  ages  of  Greece, 
rivalled  the  leading  members  of  the  Thessalian 
community.  A  height  half  a  mile  to  the  north-east 
of  Ak-Ketjel,  is  surrounded  with  the  ruined  walls 
of  Phthiotic  lliL'bes,  for  of  the  identity  there  seems 
no  doubt,  on  considering  the  data  left  to  us  by 
Poly bi us  and  Strabo.  From  the  former  we  learu 
that  the  district  of  Thebes  confined  upon  those  of 
Demetrias,  Pherte,  and  Pharsalus,  that  it  was  near 
tlie  sea,  and  300  stades  from  Larissa ',  and  in 
Strabo,  whose  perlplus  of  this  coast  I  have  before 
shewn  some  reason  for  trusting,  we  find  the  mari- 
time places  of  Phthia  mentioned  in  the  following 
order,  beginning  from  P/talnra,  near  Lamia  or 
Zituni :  first  Mchinus  (Akhino),  then  Larissa  Crc- 


'  Tolyb.  1.  j,  c.  99. 
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riiastc  (Gardliiki),  the  islet  Mi/ormessug,  Antron 
(Fano),  Ptch'um  (Ftelio),  Altis  (Kefalosi),  then  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  which  was  two  stades  distant 
from  tlic  ruins  of  Pyrasus,  and  *20  stades  below 
Tlieba; ;  then  the  promontory  Pyrrha,  which  was 
the  boundary  of  Phthiotis,  and  near  which  were 
two  islets,  called  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion.  The 
same  author  shows  that  the  Crocian  plain  lay 
between  Alus  and  Thebaj',  whence  it  seems  evi- 
dent, assuming  Kefalosi  to  have  been  Aliis,  that 
Thch(R  was  towards  the  northern  side  of  ihe  plain, 
at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
which  exacflv  afijrces  with  the  Palcokastro  at  Ak- 
Ketjel.  The  direct  distance  of  this  point  from 
Larissa  being  about  26  g.  m.,  accords  perfectly 
with  the  300  stades  of  Polybius. 

In  the  burying  ground  of  a  ruined  mosque  at 
Ak-Ketzel  lies  an  inscribed  sorus,  entire  witli  its 
cover",  and  in  the  village  clutich  are  several 
other  inscribed  stones.  Two  of  these  were  dedi- 
cations to  Artemis  * ;  another  was  in  memory  of 
one  Leon  of  Eretria  *,  which  we  know  from  Slrabo 
to  have  been  a  town  in  Phthiotis '.  The  rest  are 
sepulchral  with  names  only  °.  One  of  these,  which 
seems  to  have  been  originally  erected  for  a  man 

'  if  'AXof  ....  iiirtpircirai  '  V.  Inscription,  No.  186. 

^f  rov  KpoKi'ov  we^iow    ....  'V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  187, 

.  •  «  .    'Y»o  it  rj5  K(iu<ii(>  O^-  188. 

flol  ii<r(>'  at  *0(iir(t'fc. — Stra-  *  V.  In.scription,  No.  189. 

bo,  p.  -133.  '  Slrabo,  p.  434. 

Ihlliur  S"  iv  r^  ftcaoyai^  to  *  V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  190, 

KpfMLiuf  viciuf  ir(i«v  ry  •."rtni-  lilt,  192,  19.3,  194. 
Xiiyoi'Ti  rf/t'OCiiuo!,. — p.  435. 
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named  Diomedes  and  his  wife  Ilellanocrateia,  was 
afterwards  reversed  and  inscribed  with  two  names 
of  men,  aliens  undoubtedly  to  the  former  family ', 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  extinct.  Nothing 
was  more  common  than  such  conversions,  or 
violations  of  tombs  or  sepulchral  monuments,  as 
many  epitaphs  prove,  containing  imprecations 
against  the  violators,  or  stating  the  amount  of  the 
fines  which  the  public  chest  had  a  right  to  demand 
from  them  ^.  Derivatives  of  SiKti  seem  to  have  been 
comuiou  at  Phthiotic  Thebes  among  the  names  of 
females,  three  of  whom  were  Ai/caiu.,  AiN-aiptVa,  and 

A</caio/3otiXa  '. 

Dec.  15. — The  ruins  of  Thcha  occupy  the  slope 
of  a  height  crowned  by  cliffs,  which  faces  the  east 
and  looks  down  upon  the  northern  angle  of  the 
bay  of  Armyro,  from  whence  the  coast  turns  east- 
ward to  Cape  Angkistri,  tlie  ancient  Pyrrha,  which 
separates  the  bay  of  Armyro  from  that  of  Volo. 
The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  and  towers,  both  of 
the  town  and  citadel,  still  exist,  though  in  some 
places  the  foundations  only  are  seen  ;  in  others 
there  are  a  few  courses  of  masonry.  The  circum- 
ference is  between  two  and  three  miles.  On  the 
northern  slope,  a  brow  which  overlooks  a  torrent 
flowing  in  narrow  gorges  from  the  hills  towards  Ve- 
lestino,  furnished  an  advantageous  line  for  the 
walls  of  that  front.  On  the  south  the  ground  was 
almost  equally  favourable  to  the  ancient  engineers, 


'  V.  Inscription,  No.  190. 

'  In  many  cxamjiles  in  Asia 
Minor  one  third  of  the  fine  is 
promised  (o  the  inrormcr,  but 


I  have  not  met  with  any  simi- 
lar instance  in  Greece. 

'  V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  187, 
188,  101. 
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and  on  the  lower  or  eastern  side  there  is  still  a 
steep  descent  from  the  walls  into  the  plain.  The 
acropolis  occupied  a  level  above  the  rocky  bruw. 
The  masonry  is  of  the  third  kind,  and  in  many 
parts  quite  regular ;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  as 
well  as  tlie  form  and  size  of  the  towers,  are  such  as 
are  generally  found  in  that  species.  A  little  below 
the  citadel,  where  the  ground  is  very  rocky,  some 
large  irregular  masses  were  fitted  to  the  rock  as  a 
basis  to  the  superstructure.  A  few  foundations  of 
buildings  are  seen  within  the  ancient  inclosure, 
and  the  ground  is  every  where  strewn  with  stones, 
broken  pottery,  and  fragments  of  inscribed  mar- 
bles, in  most  of  which  the  letters  are  of  the  form 
used  under  the  Roman  empire,  or  not  much  earlier. 
Among  them  was  a  monument  lying  on  the  ground 
so  complete  and  at  the  same  time  so  portable,  that 
I  was  tempted  to  carry  it  away  with  uie.  It  is  a 
representation  in  relief  of  two  platted  locks  of  long 
hair,  suspended  to  an  entablature  which  is  sup- 
ported by  two  pilasters.  On  the  architrave  an 
inscription  shows  that  the  monument  commemo- 
rated the  dedication  of  their  hair  to  Neptune,  by 
Philombrotus  and  Aphthonetus,  sons  of  Deino- 
machus,  who  were  probably  about  to  encounter, 
or  had  escaped  from  some  peril  by  sea.  The 
name  Aphthonetus  occurs  again  in  one  of  tlic 
inscriptions  iu  the  church  of  Ak-Keljcl  ',  aud 
affords  another  e.vample  of  the  local  provaleuce 
of  [(articular  names,  which  is  indeed  observable  iu 
all  countries. 

'  V.  luscriplion,  No.  187. 
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About  the  centre  of  the  city  stood  the  theatre, 
looking  towards  tlie  sea.  Its  remains  consist  only 
of  a  small  part  of  the  exterior  circular  wall  of  the 
cavea.  This,  however,  together  with  the  shape  of 
the  ground,  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  entire  structure,  the  diameter 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  about  180  feet. 
From  the  citadel  I  remarked,  in  a  deep  gorge  of 
tlie  hills,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward,  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Hellenic  wall,  probably  a 
defence  to  that  approach  towards  the  city. 

The  existing  remains  of  Thebaj  are  of  that  degree 
of  apparent  antiquity,  which  accords  with  the  no- 
tice of  this  city  occurring  in  history.  Like  several 
of  the  leading  states  of  Thessaly,  it  seems  not  to 
have  existed  in  the  Trojan  war ;  its  territory  was 
then  occupied  by  another  town  named  Pyrrliasus, 
and  eveu  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  it 
was  probably  an  inconsiderable  place,  if  existing 
at  all ;  for  Ahis,  which  contained  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter  Laphystius,  and  the  anti(|uity  of 
which  is  shown  by  its  connection  with  the  legend 
of  Athanias,  was  then  the  chief  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  bay  of  Armyro,  as  we  may  infer  from  He- 
rodotus, who  describes  the  Greek  army  sent  to 
defeud  Tempe  as  having  landed  at  Alus,  and 
Xerxes  to  have  marched  across  Thessaly  to  the 
same  place,  in  order  to  communicate  with  his 
fleet,  which  had  arrived  at  Aphetae.  Alus,  in 
fact,  possessed  in  the  neighbouring  baj'  the  most 
sheltered  anchorage  on  the  western  side  of  the 
gulf.  At  a  subserpu'.ut  time  when  maritime  com- 
merce was  ou  a  larger  aud  mure  opulent  scale, 
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Tiiebae  was  the  chief  emporium  of  Thessaly,  and 
owed  its  importance  to  this  advantage.  It  so 
continued  until  Magnesia  having  become  a  de- 
pendency of  Macedonia  ',  Demetrias,  which  was 
founded  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  about  the  year 
290  D.  c,  soon  became,  by  the  favour  of  the  kings 
of  Macedonia,  the  chief  maritime  city  of  the  Thes- 
salians.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  Thcbae 
appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  in  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries,  at  which  time  the  Thessalian  cities 
formed  an  independent  confederacy,  and  com- 
merce was  active  in  every  part  of  Greece  ;  we  find 
accordingly  that  in  the  style  and  construction  of  its 
remains  Theba;  resembles  Pelinnaium  and  Fhar- 
salus,  which  may  be  supposed  from  the  tenor  of 
history  to  have  been  in  their  meridian  about  the 
same  time.  It  resembles  also  Mantineia  and  Mes- 
sene,  as  well  as  Erchomeuus,  in  the  less  ancient 
parts  of  its  ruins,  of  all  which  tiie  dates  are  still 
better  ascertained.  We  first  find  Phthiotic  Thebes 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Lamiac  war,  b.  c. 
323,  in  which  it  was  the  only  Thessalian  state, 
except  Pelinna.nim,  that  remained  neuter  ^  When 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  the  year  302  b.  c,  occu- 
pied Larissa  Cremaste,  Antron,  and  Pteleum,  in 
his  war  with  Cassander,  the  latter  strengthened 
Thebes  and  Plicraj,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  Crocian  plain  that  Cassander  drew  out 
his  army,  consisting  of  29,000  infantry,  against 
the  6G,000  of  Demetrius,   who  derived  no  other 

'  Liv.  1.  .ly,  c.  2r».  '  Dtodor.  1.  18,  c.  11. 

•  Suabo,  p.  430,  137. 
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advantage  from  his  superiority  of  numbers  tliaii 
that  of  liberatinj^  Pherae  from  Cassander,  having 
decliued  a  general  action,  and  made  an  armistice 
with  liis  opponent,  in  order  that  he  might  move 
to  the  assistance  of  his  father  Antigonus  in  Asia '. 
When  the  iEtolians  extended  tiieir  power  to  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Greece,  Thebse  was  their  most 
distant  and  most  valuable  possession.  It  was  taken 
from  them  in  the  year  b.  c.  217,  after  an  obstinate 
siege  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  changed  its 
name  to  Philippopolis ',  and  placed  in  it  a  Mace- 
donian garrison,  which  made  a  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  consul  Flamininus  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae  •'.  The  name  of  Philip- 
popolis was  probably  not  much  in  use  after  that 
event,  though  we  find  both  names  employed  by 
Livy,  in  relating  the  transactions  at  the  congress 
of  Tempe,  in  the  year  185  o.c*.  The  historian 
in  his  own  narrative  names  it  Philippopolis,  but 
in  citing  the  terms  of  the  coniplaints  of  the  Thes- 
salians  against  Philip,  Thobee  is  the  appellation 
employed,  the  complainants  naturally  avoiding 
that  which  attested  the  former  subjection  of  the 
place  to  Macedonia. 

Strabo,  in  a  passage  wherein  he  observes  that 
Phylace  and  Alus,  two  of  the  cities  of  Phtliiotis 
iindcr  Protesilaus,  were  near  the  bordi?rs  of  the 
Malienscs,  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  these 
places  he  intended    to  apply  a  farther   remark, 


'  Diotlor.  1.  20,  c.  110. 
'  I'olyb.  1.5,  «•,  99,  too. 
I)k)dur.  Exc.  I.  ^0. 


*  Liv.  I.  83,  c.  5. 

•  Liv.  1.  39,  c.  2.V 
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namely,  ihat  it  was  midway  between  Pharsalus 
and  the  Pluliiota?,  meaning  undoiibtecliy  Thebae  ; 
from  which  latter  he  adds  that  it  was  100  stades 
distant'.  There  can  be  little  question,  if  Abes 
was  at  Kcfalosi,  that  Phijlace  was  the  place  in- 
(rirded  l)y  him,  the  former  position  being  very  far 
from  a  line  between  the  sites  of  Pharsalus  and 
Thcbce,  and  not  so  much  as  100  stades  from  the 
hitter.  The  ancient  site  near  Ghidt'k,  on  the 
other  liand,  whicii  1  suppose  to  be  that  of  P/iyface, 
is  about  100  stades  distant  from  the  ruins  of 
Theba;,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  Fersala,  as  well  as 
near  the  middle  distance  between  these  two  points. 
Standing  also  at  the  debouche  of  the  pass  leading 
from  Pfiarsulus  into  the  Phlfiiotic  plain,  it  was 
naturally  a  post  desirable  to  both  people,  and 
likely  to  be  conferred  by  Philip  upon  the  party 
whom  he  wished  to  favour. 

Trum  the  lower  extremity  of  Thcha:  Phth'mlioB 
to  Kokkina,  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  bay 
of  Armyro,  is  a  distance  of  46  minutes,  the  road 
leading  through  plantations  of  vines  and  figs 
belonging  to  Ak-ketjel,  and  then  crossing  some 
charadra3  strewn  with  rounded  masses  of  black 
porous  stone,  and  others  of  a  blue  and  of  a  green 
cast,  exactly  resembling  some  of  the  lavas  of 
Mount  iEtna.  Among  them  are  fragments  also 
of  white   marble.     On  the  southern   side  of  the 


Snro  ripttiTiatXdifi  r^c  ^diiirtioe  ^OiuTioy'  ^IXiTiroi  fiiiToi  ♦ap- 
t9T«,  r^c  jTpoiTxwpov  roic  Ma-  ctoXioic  irponiycifiiv  a^eXn/iicoj; 
Xuvotv,  ovTiDKa'i  ii'AXot'  ?i€\u      tuv  ^QiuTiiv, — Strabo,  p.  433. 
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plain  of  Armyro  the  hills  are  chiefly  of  sriiistous 
limestone,  in  which  are  veins  of  white  marble. 
At  the  end  of  20  minutes  we  pass  through  some 
Turkish  sepulchres,  where  many  of  the  stones  are 
of  ancient  workmanship  ;  one  of  them  has  formed 
part  of  a  decorated  ceiling  of  some  large  edifice, 
in  which  are  figures  of  two  doves  joining  their 
beaks ;  the  execution  not  of  the  best.  It  may 
have  been  brought  perhaps  from  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  same  line  with 
Pyrrhasus,  and  placed  by  Strabo  at  a  distance  of 
two  stades  from  the  site  of  that  town,  which  was 
20  stades  below  Thebes '.  The  exact  site  of  the 
temple  I  take  to  have  been  at  a  spot  where  exist 
many  stones  and  some  hewn  blocks,  at  5  minutes 
short  of  Kokkina,  at  which  latter  place  are  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  town,  consisting  of  wrought 
quadrangular  blocks,  together  with  many  smaller 
fragments,  and  an  oblong  height  with  a  flat  sum- 
mit, partly  if  not  wholly  artificial.  I  observed 
another  similar  to  it,  rising  from  the  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kholo,  distant  one  mile  from  the 
sea.  At  Kokkina  a  circular  basin  full  of  water, 
near  the  shore,  was  once  probably  a  small  har- 
bour ;  for  not  far  from  it  are  the  traces  of  a  mole. 
These  ruins,  both  in  their  distance  from  the  sup- 
posed  temple  of  Ceres  and   from    Thebes,    agree 


*  To  it  AriftiiTpioy  A)')/<iirpoc 
(ipi)K<  rc'fitcoc  Kol  iKaXtat  ITir- 
piiaor.  'Ily  ^t  iroXic  ihXtfUt^i 
l}\  ilvpaaot  iy  (vat  araiivit 
i^ovira  AiifijfTpot  HXaos  *rai 
itfuiy    fiyior,    fu\ov(rn    Oiiliiy 


(rrnllovQ  t'eKocri'  vKipKctyrat  ii 
ttvpaaov  Otjflnt,  —  Strabo,  p. 
43:). 

Stcphan.  in  tlvpnirnr.  Aif/iCf- 
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with  the  position  of  the  Homeric  Pyrrhasns,  which 
name  was  afterwards  superseded  by  that  of  Dc- 
metrium,  derived  from  the  adjacent  temple  of 
Ceres '.  As  to  the  remains  at  Tzingheli,  or  the 
skala  of  Armyro,  tliey  belonged  perhaps  to  some 
establishment  of  commerce  or  maritime  communi- 
cation which  may  have  arisen  here  after  the  de- 
cline of  7'hebce  and  Dcmetrium,  and  wlien  the 
more  central  situations  of  Armyro  and  Tzingheli 
may  have  been  found  preferable.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  the  propriety  of  the  epithets 
applied  by  Homer  to  Pteleum,  Antron,  and 
Itonns ;  that  of  iivOtfiou^  which  he  attaches  to 
Pyrrhasus,  seems  equally  a|)propriate.  Tliis  ma- 
ritime valley  seldom  feels  much  of  the  rigour  of 
winter,  and  the  meadows  of  Pt/rasics  are  doubt- 
less adorned  with  flowers  long  belbre  the  interior 
plains,  though  separated  from  tliem  only  by 
the  heighta  which  shelter  Pyrasus  from  the 
north,  have  equally  felt  the  effects  of  the  vernal 
season. 

The  level  beach  of  the  bay  of  Armyru  ends 
at  Kokkina ;  upon  quitting  it,  at  7.10  Turkish, 
we  immediately  enter  the  hills  whicii  extend 
to  Cape  Angkistri ' :  the  road  for  the  most  part 
passes  along  the  edge  of  cliffs  bordering  the  shore; 
it  then  crosses  a  small  valley  with  a  sandy  beach, 
where  .stands  the  tomb  of  one  Halil  Aga,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  people 
of  Kokus,  of  which  place  he  had  been  Voivoda, 

Strabo    et    Stephan.    ubi  '  'Ayiciffrpt,  hook, 

sup.  —  Scylax    in    'Axaio/. — 
Liv,  1.  28,  c.  6. 
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tliat   at   their   instigation   he    was   way-laid   and 
killed  here  by  some  thieves. 

At  8. 15  we  halt  to  buy  fish  from  a  boat  which 
had  just  hauled  its  net,  and  having  roasted  them, 
dine  upon  the  sea-beach.  A  neighbouring  height 
is  occupied  by  one  of  the  colonies  of  Vlakhiotc 
shepherds,  who  at  this  season  fill  all  the  maritime 
valleys  of  Thessaly  with  their  flocks.  There  is  a 
house  for  the  chief  and  several  kal5via  aro\md  it. 
At  8.40  we  continue  our  route  across  heights  and 
narrow  valleys  near  the  sea,  where  the  wild  olive 
is  the  most  common  shrub,  and  might  be  made  va- 
luable by  the  mere  labour  of  engrafting.  At  9.35, 
in  crossing  a  height  which  terminates  in  Cape  An- 
gklstri,  we  arrive  in  sight  of  Volo  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  descend  into  a  plain  which  is  sepa- 
rated only  from  that  of  Volo  by  a  high  rocky 
projection  of  the  hills,  which  are  a  continuation 
of  those  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pkthiotic  or 
Crocian  plain.  A  mile  to  our  right,  on  the  summit 
above  cape  Angkistri,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
.fortress.  At  10  some  very  large  Greek  letters  of 
antique  form  are  engraved  on  the  side  of  a  rock 
to  the  left '  ;  at  10.8  occur  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
city,  crossing  the  valley  from  some  rocky  hills  on 
the  left  to  lower  heights  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
the  crest  of  which  they  follow  towards  the  sea, 
making  many  angles  to  meet  the  varieties  of  the 
ground.  At  the  southern  extremity  they  ter- 
minated in  a  projection  of  the  coast,  between 
which   and    another   farther   to   the   south,    is   a 
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plain  called  Furna,  where  many  ancient  tombs 
are  found.  In  a  bay  between  this  second  projec- 
tion and  Cape  Angkistri  are  some  salt-pans,  and 
buildings  belonging  to  them,  which  have  given 
to  the  place  the  name  of  Tnzla,  or  Alikes. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  which  formed 
the  central  part  of  the  city,  the  walls  are  again  to 
be  seen  following  the  summit  of  a  chain  of  rocky 
heights  which  terminate  in  the  lofty  precipitous 
summit  before  mentioned,  the  eastern  extremity 
of  which  meets  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
beach  of  the  bay  of  Volo.  Here  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks  are  many  copious  sources  of  water,  but 
rather  saline  to  the  taste,  for  which  reason  the 
ancient  city  was  provided  also  with  water  from 
springs  higher  in  the  mountain.  The  ruined  piers 
of  an  aqueduct  of  Roman  times  are  a  conspicuous 
object  among  the  ruins,  crossing  the  level  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  sea  beach.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
arches  rested  upon  a  heiglit  in  which  the  form  of 
an  ancient  theatre  is  sufficiently  preserved,  but 
without  any  remains  of  masonry.  Behind  this  spot 
are  the  ruins  of  a  building  of  the  same  age  as  the 
aqueduct.  On  the  highest  summit  of  the  rocks, 
above  the  saline  sources,  are  two  Hellenic  towers, 
one  of  which  preserves  six  courses  of  masonry. 
A  little  beyond  it  to  the  northward  is  a  small  level, 
the  occupation  of  which  was  essential  to  the  safely 
•of  the  town,  and  it  was  accordingly  inclosed,  so  as 
to  form  a  citadel  or  outwork  :  several  courses  both 
of  its  walls  and  towers  still  subsist. 

Just  above  the  springs  steps  are  cut  in  the  rock, 
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and  a  little  farther  its  elope  has  beeu  levelled 
either  for  a  road  or  for  the  foundation  of  a  wall, 
more  probably  for  the  latter,  in  which  case  it 
would  seem  that  a  space  on  the  northern  slope  of 
this  hill  was  included  within  the  city,  or  at  least 
formed  a  walled  suburb,  for  the  form  of  the  ground 
exhibits  some  further  traces  of  buildings,  and  of 
an  inclosure,  towards  the  end  of  which  there  is 
a  tumulus.  E.xccpt  on  the  mountain,  founda- 
tions of  walls  only  remain  ;  the  masonry  is  of  the 
same  regular  order  as  at  Phthiotic  Tlieba,  and 
the  two  cities  were  nearly  equal  in  circuit.  The 
sources  of  water  correspond  so  well  to  the  in'jyai 
TToXXaJ  Ka\  la^iXi'n:,  which  Strabo  believed  to  have 
given  name  to  Pagasae,  (contrary  to  those  who 
derived  it  from  the  building  of  the  ship  Argo  ',)  that 
there  can  be  little  or  uo  doubt  that  these  are  the 
ruins  of  Pugasce.. 

The  extent  of  the  city  in  the  times  of  inde- 
pendent Thessaly,  as  indicated  by  the  walls  of 
those  ages,  corresponds  perfectly  to  that  which 
might  have  been  expected  of  a  city  which  occu- 
pied such  an  important  point  of  the  sea  coast:  nor 
are  the  aqueducts  and  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
Empire  less  in  agreement  with  the  remark  of 
Strabo,  that  Pagasa;  was  the  navalc  of  Phera;  in 
his  time,  having  undoubtedly  owed  that  distinc- 
tion when  Demctriaa  had  lost  the  benefits  of  royal 
favour,  to  the  more  sheltered  position  of  this  ex- 


•   'Airo  hi  riiz  ravrtiyiat  rijt  roiry    rtOfirat    rovro    awo    riv 

'Apynvc  Kai  Tlayaaat  XiytaBni  irqywi',  cit  voWal  rt  Koi  i<v\n- 
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trenie  angle  of  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  to  its  being  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  to  Plieree,  the  chief  city 
in  this  quarter  of  T/iessali/,  and  to  its  general  con- 
venience as  a  sea-port  to  the  Pharsalia,  Larissfea, 
Phercca,  and  part  of  Magnesia.  Strabo  mentions 
Pagasaj  as  one  of  the  places  which  contributed  its 
inhabitants  to  people  Demetrias  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  ' ;  so  that  it  was  probably 
extremely  reduced,  if  not  quite  abandoned,  between 
that  time  and  the  Roman  conquest. 

Cape  Angkistri  is  identified  with  the  promontory 
Pyrrha  by  the  two  adjacent  rocks,  which  were 
named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion  *.  The  fortress 
above  the  cape  I  take  to  iiave  been  Amp/mncB, 
for  a  comparison  of  Stephanus  and  Scylax  shows 
Aviphanm  to  have  been  a  small  place  between 
Demefrium  or  Pyrnsus  and  PagascB '. 


'  Strabo,  p.  43G.  \iuv  iioXtirm.     'Ej-raCfla  ce  Ka'i 

'  .     .     o»  9>7/io«'  «ira  &ffa  !i  ♦0(wr/c  rue  tiXivt^. — Stra- 

tttippa  Kai  ^uo  vrfaiSta  irXriaioy,  bo,  p.  435. 

iSf  TO  ftiy    nl/ppa,  ro  li  AivKi- 
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OirraXia Kal     cieri     QerTaKiat 
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Scylax  in  'Ax«"ol,  9trraX/a. 
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Volo,    Mcut — Demetrias — River   /tnaurus — Ancient    towns   of 
Magnesia — Cave  of  AchUlei — Modern  slate  of  Mount  Pelium 
— Trikeri,  ACanleium — Mount  Bardzoia,  T'uteum — Aphetce- 
Seaklo,  /Eaonia — Ghereli — Kastri,  ruins,  inscriptions — Dugaa] 
— Dhesiani — Aghiii — Melibcea,  Eurymetus,  Homolium,  Thau- 
macia,  Myrce. 


The  view  of  Mount  Pclhim  from  Pnt]as<B  affords  a] 
scene  of  culture,  population,  and  apparent  prospe- 
rity, which  would  give  a  traveller  entering  Greece 
by  the  Gulf  of  Volo  a  most  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  condition  of  this  country.  The  opposite 
mountains  are  covered  with  the  houses  and  gar- 
dens of  Makrinitza,  Volo,  and  Portaria,  each 
divided  into  several  makhalas  or  portions,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  vineyards  or  plantations 
of  mulberry  and  fruit-trees.  To  the  right  of  these 
a  continuation  of  the  same  heights  exhibits  a 
similar  scene  aroim<l  the  towns  of  Lekhonia,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  St.  George.  Between  three  and 
four  thousand  houses  are  in  sight,  proving  the 
capabilities  of  Greek  industry  and  enterprize  when 
only  a  little  relieved  from  Turkish  oppression  and 
misrule.    The  contrast  between  'Agrafa  and  Upper 
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Thessaly  is  an  example  sufficiently  striking  of  the 
effects  of  Turkish  government  in  causing  the 
Greeks  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  the  mountains, 
while  the  fertile  plains  remain  desolate;  but  the 
disproportion  between  the  population  of  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  is  trifling  there  compared  to  that 
wliich  is  found  in  Magnesia  and  Lower  Thessaly. 

Turkish  Voio  aftbrds  a  good  contrast  to  the 
Greek  towns  on  Mount  Pclium,  and  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  remove  any  too  favourable  opinion,  which 
a  recently-arrived  traveller  may  have  conceived 
from  the  flourishing  appearance  of  the  mountain. 
There  the  custom-house,  the  narrow  streets,  almost 
impassable  from  stagnant  pools  and  putrid  filth, 
the  ruinous  and  wretched  habitations,  a  square 
whitened  inclosure  called  the  Castle,  but  consist- 
ing only  of  a  slight  low  wall,  surmounted  with 
battlements,  and  including  a  mosque  with  a  few 
Turkish  houses,  are  all  highly  characteristic  of  the 
governing  people.  This  small  town,  called  Kastro 
by  the  Greeks  and  Golo  by  the  Turks,  stands  at  n 
distance  of  seventeen  minutes  from  the  springs  of 
Pmjasce,  from  whence  it  is  a  walk  of  thirty-seven 
minutes  across  a  plantation  of  vineyards  and  mul- 
berry plantations  to  Perivolia  ',  where  the  Turks 
of  Kastro  have  their  summer  habitations,  situated 
amidst  gardens  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pclium.  A 
perennial  torrent  flows  through  the  gardens  ;  but 
the  place  is  said  to  be  hot  and  unhealthy  in  sum- 
mer, and  infested  with  gnats  to  an  extreme  degree. 

'  r«  ihfitliuXia — the  gardens. 
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With  two  or  three  exceptions  the  houses  are  ia  a 
ruinous  state. 

From  Perivolia  an  ascent  of  near  twenty  minutes 
conducts  uie  to  the  middle  of  the  Greek  town  of 
Volo ',  under  which  name  are  comprehended  also 
Perivolia,  Kastro,  aud  a  detached  suburb  of  Volo 
to  the  southward,  called  Vlakho  Makhala.  The 
houses  of  this  town,  so  striking  and  attractive  at  a 
distance,  hardly  support,  on  a  nearer  view,  the  pre- 
conceived estimation  of  them.  This  is  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  general  state  of  the  arts  in  Turkey 
and  partly  to  the  insecurity  even  of  this  favoured 
district.  Defence  agaiust  hostile  attack  has  been 
more  considered  than  domestic  comfort ;  not  only 
against  the  robber,  the  pirate,  the  lawless  Albanian, 
or  Turkish  soldier,  or  the  extortion  of  neighbouring 
governors,  but  with  a  view  also  to  intestine  dis- 
putes, often  ending  in  violence  and  open  war, 
when  the  mountain  is  most  secure  against  external 
enemies.  Hence  the  houses  are  lofty  and  built  in 
the  form  of  towers.  Glass  windows  are  almost 
unknown  ;  nor  in  other  respects  are  the  houses  to 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Vlakhiotes  of  Mount 
Pindtts,  or  to  those  of  some  of  the  Greek  towns  of 
Macedonia.  As  an  apology,  the  people  of  Volo 
remark,  that  being  in  the  most  exposed  situation 
of  the  mountain,  they  have  been  less  able  to  attend 
to  luxuries  than  the  securer  inhabitants  of  Makri- 
nitza  or  Zagora. 

The   flourishing   condition    of   this    comer   of 
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Greece,  altliough  it  could  hardly  have  occurred 
in  any  but  such  u  peninsular  and  defensible  posi- 
tion, is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  many  of  its  villages  having  been  vakiifs 
of  the  princi})al  mosques  at  Constantinople,  which 
has  given  them  a  more  than  ordinary  protection 
from  the  Porte,  and  has  caused  the  permission  to 
wear  arms  for  defence  against  robbers  to  have 
been  extended  to  them  all.  Since  the  conquest 
of  Thessalt/  by  the  Albanians,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  kleftes  by  Al^"  Pasha,  the  power  and  well- 
known  character  of  the  latter  has  excited  among 
the  Matpictians  a  lively  alarm  for  their  liberties, 
attended  with  one  good  consequence,  that  they 
have  never  been  more  free  from  domestic  quar- 
rels. 

Dec.  16. — The  ancient  Demetrias  occupied  the 
southern  or  maritime  face  of  a  height  now  called 
Goritza ',  which  projects  from  the  coast  of  May- 
nesia,  between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  middle  of  Volo.  Though  little  more 
than  foundations  remains,  the  inclosure  of  the  city, 
which  was  less  than  two  miles  in  circumference, 
is  traceable  in  almost  every  part.  On  three  sides 
the  walls  followed  the  crest  of  a  declivity  which 
falls  steeply  to  the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  to- 
wards the  sea.  To  the  north  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  together  with  an  oblong  space  below  it, 
formed  a  small  citadel,  of  which  the  foundations 
still  subsist,  A  level  space  in  the  middle  eleva- 
tion of  the  height  was  conveniently  placed  for  the 
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central  part  of  the  city.  Tlie  acropolis  contained 
a  large  cistern  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is  now  partly 
fillcfl  with  earth.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a  modern 
semicircular  inclosure,  of  rude  construction,  at 
which  a  miracle  is  exhibited  on  Easter  Sunday. 
An  aperture  under  the  semicircle,  which  is  dry 
all  the  rest  of  the  year,  then  becomes  full  of  water 
and  remains  so  for  24  hours,  whatever  quantity 
may  be  taken  out  by  the  numerous  spectators 
assembled  to  witness  the  miracle.  Here  also  is  a 
church  of  the  Panaghia,  and  around  it  are  the 
{buudations  of  some  ancient  building,  within  which 
is  a  bottle-shaped  cistern  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
lined  with  stucco  ;  it  is  now  half  full  of  water,  and 
is  reported  never  to  be  dry  even  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  To  the  westward  of  this  place,  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  ridge,  are  the  foundations 
of  a  round  tower  of  modem  construction,  similar 
to  those  which  are  seen  in  many  parts  of  the 
adjacent  coasts.  From  this  spot  many  of  the 
ancient  streets  of  the  town  are  traceable  in  the 
level  which  lies  midway  to  the  sea,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  private  houses  :  the  space  between 
one  street  and  the  next,  parallel  to  it,  is  little  more 
than  15  feet.  About  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
hollow,  now  called  the  lagtimi  or  mine,  where  a  long 
rectangular  excavation  in  the  rock,  2  feet  wide, 
7  deep,  and  covered  with  flat  stones,  shows  by 
marks  of  the  action  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the 
channel  that  it  was  part  of  an  aqueduct,  probably 
fur  the  purpose  of  conducting  some  source  in  the 
height  upon  which  stood  the  citadel,  into  the 
middle  of  the  city. 
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I  have  mentioned  a  similar  construction  on  the 
site  of  Pharsalits ;  indeed,  it  appears  from  several 
examples,  but  particularly  from  the  aqueduct  of 
Syracuse,  the  longest  and  best  preserved  of  any 
1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  a 
rectangular  channel  excavated  in  the  rocks,  or 
constructed  where  no  rock,  existed,  and  following 
all  the  variations  of  the  ground  in  preserving  its 
level  with  a  fidl  just  sufficient  for  the  current,  was 
the  ordinary  mode  of  conveying  water  among  the 
autonomous  Greeks.  The  Roman  method  of  car- 
rying the  conduit  across  valleys  upon  arches  was 
an  inijjroveuient,  as  admitting  of  more  direct  lines, 
and  by  shortening  distances  allowing  a  greater 
choice  of  springs  ;  it  might  even,  notwithstanding 
the  arches  and  piers  required  for  it,  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  labour,  but  like  all  the  works  of  the 
Romans  compared  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  it 
was  less  lasting,  and  more  frequently  in  need  of 
repair. 

According  to  vulgar  belief,  the  lagiimi  for- 
merly communicated  with  a  cavern  on  the  sea- 
side, but  on  visiting  the  latter  1  found  nothing  to 
render  tlie  supposition  probable.  Boats  are  some- 
times drawn  up  into  the  cavern  through  a  narrow 
cleft  in  the  rock,  and  it  contains  an  altar  sacred  to 
the  Panaghia  <TTrT)A(d»ri<T(Ta. 

In  importance  of  situation  Demetrias  was  con- 
sidered equal  to  Chalcis  and  Corinth,  and  the 
three  were  denominated  by  Philip,  son  of  Deme- 
trius, the  fetters  of  Greece  '.     To  the  great  grand- 


Polyb.  1.  17,  c.  11.— Liv.  1.  32,  c.  37. 
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father  of  Philip,  the  celebrated  Poliorcetes,  De- 
inetrias  owed  its  name  and  foundation.  It  became 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
to  whom  it  may  have  been  recommended  not  more 
for  its  convenience  as  a  military  and  naval  station 
in  the  centre  of  Greece  than  for  many  natural 
advantages,  in  some  of  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  preferable  to  Fella.  The  surrounding 
seas  and  fertile  districts  of  Thessaly  supplied  an 
abundance  of  tlie  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  : 
in  summer  the  position  is  cool  and  salubrious,  in 
winter  mild,  even  when  the  interior  of  Thessaly 
is  involved  in  snow  or  fog.  The  cape  on  which 
the  town  stood  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
gulf,  which  appears  like  an  extensive  lake  sur- 
rounded by  rich  and  varied  scenery ;  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  supply  an  abundance  of  delightful 
retreats,  embellished  by  prospects  of  the  ^gaan 
sea,  and  of  its  islands,  while  Mount  Pclium  might 
at  once  have  afl'orded  a  park,  an  ice-house,  and  a 
preserve  of  game  for  the  chace.  The  only  parts 
of  the  gulf  concealed  from  Goritza  are  the  north- 
eastern bay  beyond  St.  George,  another  at  the 
casloru  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Trikeri  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Armyro,  near 
Kokkina.  To  the  left  the  view  extends  over  a 
narrow  plain  and  winding  shore,  which  stretches 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  for  four  miles  to 
Lekhouiu,  the  only  Turkish  town  in  the  peninsula, 
but  which  is  inhabited  also  by  Greeks  in  equal 
number,  who  are  for  the  most  part  labourers  for 
the  Turkish  proprietors.  Above  Lekhouia  arc  the 
remains  of  a  small  Hellenic  town,  which  was  pro- 
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bably  Nctiti,  Dentctrias  haviug  been  Bituated  be- 
tween Niiia  and  lolcus '.  Beyond  Lekhonia  are 
seen  the  modern  villages  of  Argalaati  and  Lafko, 
situated  upon  the  h»wer  part  of  the  Magnesian 
peninsula,  near  the  isthmus  which  connects  it  with 
the  smaller  peninsula  of  Trikeri. 

The  description  given  by  Strabo  of  the  situation 
of  lolcus  is  involved  in  some  difficulty,  as  he  places  , 
it  at  a  distance  of  'JO  stades  from  Pagasae,  and  of 
7  from  Denietrias  "^j  whereas  tlie  real  distance  be- 
tween these  two  cities  was  scarcely  less  than  50 
stades.  There  seems  but  one  mode  of  reconciling 
this  contradiction,  supposing  no  textual  error. 
Although  lolcus  itself  in  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher was  only  a  tottoc,  or  site  famed  in  ancient 
history,  it  appears  that  the  name  was  still  em- 
ployed as  descriptive  of  a  portion  of  the  sea  coast 
of  the  district  of  Demetrias.  If  we  suppose,  there- 
fore, this  coast  to  have  extended  from  Perivoha  to 
Vlakho-makhaht,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant 
from  Dfinctrias,  the  distance  of  one  extremity  of 
the  coast  of  lolcus  from  PagascB,  and  of  the  other 
from  Demetrias,  will  be  tolerably  correct  as  stated 
by  Strabo,  and  the  oi-ytaXoc  IwXicoc  will  then  com- 
prehend all  the  space  occupied  by  Volo,  including 


'  Strabo,  p.  436. 

'  'Eirirnov  ci  Tii)"lftpi5v  lla- 
yaaal,  iii^ov  ifytfiiKoyra  ora- 
Biovc  afiTiif,  'IwXtrov  ic  tiKoirt. 
'H  (i  'IuXkuc  naTiaKairrai  fiiy 

IK  waXaiov' T^c 

li  ^tjfiqrptu^c  e'lrra  (rrwdowc 
vxipuiTai  rq<,  OaXaaatu   'IiaiX- 


vdc nX»;<ri'oi'   it   Ttjt 

KoXllrai  ti  xal  6  (rvi'i^i)c  ai'yi- 
aXof  'Iii/Xirdc. — Strabo,  p.  436. 
6  ci  rqc  'IuXkoD  tuttos  iy  ooy 
Ktifityoc  (ad  Onnenium  sc.)  r>7c 
i^ilfiriTpiaioc  nrrii  araCiovi  St- 
iarriKi, — Strabo,  p.  438. 


MJkCSSSlX. 


VlftkO'iaaklMla.  The  oolv  pan  of  tius  space 
hrnnrng  aaj  appearsaee  ef  an  aDcient  site  is  a  steep 
wluckriM»fiRMB  tbe  fiinrc  betweea  the 
of  Volo  and  Vlakbo-niaUaala, 
and  opoo  whicli  stands  a  (Jiordi  with  a  few  oio- 
w— tic  eeU*  adjoioiog  to  it.  The  charcb  is  called 
Epakopi,  as  being  tlie  cathedral  of  tbe  bishop  of 
,  OoDeSrias,  one  of  tbe  iuSra^ns  of  tbe  metropo- 
MUm  of  Lam»a.  In  tbe  walls  of  tbe  churcb  are 
MMDe  foarUet  represeatiog  in  low  relief  subjects 
taken  from  tbe  Gotpels,  a  kind  of  decoratioo  very 
ancomfnon  in  Giwk  cburches,  where  paintiog, 
gilding,  and  framiog  in  gold  or  siker,  are  gene- 
rally tbe  only  arts  employed.  Some  large  squared 
blocLi  of  ftlone,  romitog  part  of  a  wall,  are  said 
to  have  formerly  e-iisted  at  tbe  foot  of  this  belgbt, 
and  Ut  have  been  broken  to  piec^  and  carried 
Hway  in  Ixjats  for  the  construction  of  new  build - 
ingH  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf.  Possibly  Episkopi 
may  have  been  the  acropolis  of  lolcus,  and  tlie 
t<jwn  rnay  liave  been  dispersed,  like  Volo,  over  the 
entire  site,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  description 
of  lolcus,  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilium, 
and  as  fertile  in  grapes  '.  That  lolcus  stood  on 
some  part  of  Greek  Volo  is  the  more  credible,  as 
a    torrent,    flowing   through    Vlakho-makhaki  be- 


'    IlriXioi;  C£  viip  TTOci  \a- 
Tfiiiav  'luiaXKoy. 

Pindar.  Xeni.  4,  v.  88. 
'Oc  cavfii  TTi'ivrac  ri'vaa;  ytovt, 
AiifioTO  iitiXiiy' j\vautim'  vwii 
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tween  Episkopi  and  Ooritza,  corresponds  to  that 
Anaitnis,  in  whicli  Jason  was  said-to  have  lost  one 
of  his  sandals  ',  and  which  was  near  Dcmetrias'. 

There  are  said  to  be  several  Hellenic  sites  still 
apparent  in  the  lower  peninsula  or  isthmus,  which 
stretching  southward  from  Mount  Pc/rawi  separates 
the  gulf  from  the  ^gasan  sea,  particularly  near 
Argalasti,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Nekhori,  the 
two  towns  which  possess  the  best  districts  and 
most  level  lands  in  the  peninsula.  The  former  I 
take  to  have  been  the  district  of  Mar/nesia,  or  the 
city  of  the  Mngnetcs,  where  the  coins  of  that 
peojile  were  struck  ;  for  although  this  place  is 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  history,  its  existence  is 
proved  from  Demosthenes,  from  whom  we  learn 
that  it  was  taken  and  fortified  by  Philip,  but 
afterwards  restored  to  the  Thessalians '.  From  a 
scholiast  of  Apollonius,  su[)ported  by  an  ancient 
author  named  Clcon,  it  appears  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula,  near 
the  gulf,  and  not  near  the  rugged  exterior 
coast  *.  A  ruin  named  Khorto-kastro,  on  the 
coast  near  Argalasti,    may    possibly   occupy   the 

'   Ai}poK  S'  ov  fitTftrttra  Oti)y  Kara  lia^tv  'Iifo-wf 
\lifupioto  pitBpa  Kiity  ^«a  noaaiy  'Ayavpou 
'AXXo  fiiv  iliirauircy  tir'  iXi/ot,  fiXXo  S"  lytpOi 
KaWiwty  aiOi  iriSiXoy  iyurjfOfiivov  irpoyfn^mv. 

ApoUon.  1.  1,  V.  8. 

•  Strobo,  p.  436.     V.  sup.  p.  379.  u.  2, 

'  Demosth.  Olynth.  I,  p  .12,  15.  Olynth.  2,  p.  21.  Philip.  2, 
p.  71.  Reiske. 

*  AiriVa  3*  ijtp/ij  to\iiX»;ioc  a\a  l\i\aayvv 
iivCTU,  TlifXtacac  ci  «afil,iiiinftay  iplirvac 
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exact  Bite  of  Matjiiesia.  That  it  stood  in  that 
part  of  the  peninsula,  may  be  inferred  from  Hero- 
dotus, who  evidently  alludes  to  the  cape  of  St. 
George  or  Promiri  on  the  eastern  shore,  not  far 
from  Argalasti,  and  opposite  to  tlie  island  of 
Skiatho,  when  he  speaks  of  the  promontory  of 
Magnesia',  which  by  later  authors  was  denomi- 
nated Cape  Sepias.  As  to  the  lines  of  Apollonius, 
to  which  tiie  Scholiast  refers,  nothing  can  be  made 
of  them  in  illustration  of  the  ancient  positions  in 
Magnesia ;  for  although  the  poet  appears  to  describe 
a  succession  of  objects  along  the  coast  after  the 
Argonauts  had  begun  their  voyage,  he  was  ob- 
viously ignorant  or  totally  negligent  of  their  order 
when  he  named  Sepias  before  Magnesia,  and  placed 
Aphetse  the  last  of  all,  which  appears  evidently 


Aitj"  tiriirpo6t'oiTtc'  ilwt  Bi  Ziiirtas  ficpq, 
^ahtro  c"  tiyaXlj)  2icia0oc,  ^aiVoiro  o  arruOf 
Hiipiaial,  Mayyriad  0'  hirivcioc  I'lirtlpuio 
'AKTif  Kal  TVfijJoi  AoAoffi/ioc  lyO'  apa  roiyi 
'F.inripiot  aytfioto  TraKi/t-iryotriotr  iKcXaar 

cJrap  rpirary  xpoiiiKay 

Jiija,  Tayvaai'tfityoi  ircptutruif  vi/foOt  Xa'ifoc, 
Ti^y  S"  OKTrfv  'A^j'rac  'ApyoDc  tri  KticMiaKovaty, 


Mayytioaa  ci  X'^'P"  '"^^  iroXi; 
Ofiiivvftot  irapuXioc  icni  (I'Ctoc 
iiyovy  oil  rpaytia. — Schol.  ibid. 

'O  it  A6\o^ll  v'loc  ^y  'Epnoa 
he  iy  Muyfi/ffffij  rj  ToXti  rt'fl- 
ytfKt'  Kui  rdi^o^  imXv  avrov 
irapa  t^  aiyiaXfi  uc  KAe'bir  (r 
a  Tiiv  ' ApynvavTiKiiy  imopi'i. — - 
Schol.  ibid. 


Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  580. 

If  this  was  the  same  Cleon 
of  Sicily,  cited  by  Scymnus  of 
Chius,  he  lived  before  100  B.C. 

'  ()<  a  ftdpfiapoi  ....  Kofi- 
>^a>Ttc  ^i  T>iy  nrpijK  r^c  May- 
ytjirlric  Wilay  ivXiov  ec  rity  k6\- 
woy  Tov  iwl  llayairiuy  ^ptivra. 
— Herodot,   1.  7,  c.  193. 
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from  Herodotus  to  have  been  within,  or  at  least 
in  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
Artemisium  in  Eubcea'.  The  ancient  existence, 
however,  of  a  Peiresise  in  this  quarter  seems  con- 
firmed by  Stephaniis,  who  distingnishea  it  from 
the  Piresia  or  Asterium  of  Thessaly  '. 

In  the  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the 
wreck  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  on  the  coast  of  Mag- 
nesia, he  describes  Sepias  only  as  an  uKri]  or  shore*. 
This  agrees  with  the  nature  of  the  coast,  which 
presents  neither  cape  nor  shelter  to  the  north  of 
Promiri,  except  at  a  small  port  named  Tamuk- 
hari,  near  some  ruins  which  seem  to  indicate  the 
site  of  CasthancBa,  a  town  from  which  the  cliestnut, 
a  tree  still  abounding  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Pelium,  derived  its  appellation  in  Greek 
and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  *.  Jpni 
being  described  by  the  historian  as  iv  riijXiy,  or 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountain  itself,  was  possibly  at 
the  little  Skala  of  Zagora.  The  ruins  to  the  east- 
ward of  Nekhori,  may  be  those  of  lihizus;  for  this 
place  was  one  of  the  circumjacent  towns  which 
contributed  their  population  to  Demetrias  on  its 
foundation  ',  and  according  to  Scylax,  Rhizus  was 
not  in  the  gulf  but  on  the  exterior  shore '.     From 

'  Hcrodot  1.  7,  c.  193  ;  1.  '  Stephan.   in   Uapaaia,    'Air- 

8,  c.  4.  6.  rcp(o>'. 

>  HerodoU  1.  7.  c.  183.  188. 
*  Av<rwi\ioe  n'opvoio,  to  Katrraylc  irpi^tv  ala. 

Nicand.  Alexiphann.  v.  271. 
Etymol.  Mag.  in  Kuffrafi'a. 

'  The  othera  were  Nelia,  Pa-  *  "EOvoi  it  Mayc/frbii'  irapa 

gasa;,  Ormcnium,  Sepia.<i,  Oli-  OdXarrav  ko'i  irdXeic  nl^r  'luX- 

zon,  Bcebe,  and  lolcus. — Stra-  nor,    Modwci;,    Hnpai-al,    Sira- 

bo,  p.  436.  XaOpa,  'OXi^wf  lai  Xi/i^f.  'F4<>» 
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the  same  autbority  we  may  infer,  that  there  was  a 
town  Sepias  near  the  Cape.  The  district  of  ibe 
rugged  Olizon  having  been  opposite  to  Artemisium 
in  £uh<Ba  *,  seems  to  be  thus  identified  with  the 
peninsula  of  Trikhtri ;  and  the  town  itself  may 
perhaps  have  been  situated  upon  the  isthmus 
conuectiog  that  peninsula  with  the  rest  of  Mag- 
nma,  and  having  on  either  side  a  harbour  an- 
8wering  to  the  Xi^iw  of  Scylai.  The  numerous 
ancient  names  in  a  small  compass  of  territory, 
proves  this  angle  of  Thessaly  to  have  been  densely 
populated,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  ;  uor  is 
it  surprising  that  the  fine  shelter  of  the  Gulf 
compared  with  the  rugged  and  inhospitable  nature 
of  the  oicra  hXlfuvti^  TlqXiov  *  on  the  eastern  side, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  should 
have  caused  the  inhabitants  to  prefer  to  the  exte- 
rior shore,  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf,  where  it  would 
seem  that  Mothone,  Coracae  and  Spalathra  were 
situated. 

Mount  Peliinn  has  two  summits  connected  bv  a 
ridge  below  which  is  a  deep  ravine.  The  north- 
western summit,  called  Plessidhi,  rises  immediately 
above  Portarid  ;  to  the  southward  of  which,  one 
hour  and  a  half  above  Dhrakia,  which  lies  between 


I 


f«     roil    KoXrrov     Ilayao-TjrcKof',       Mupac.  —  Scvlax     in     Mayfij- 
MtXipota,    'l*i,(.f'c.     Eiyvftyu'i,       -«f. 


koi  'OX<.<i>n  rprj^«ia». 

II.  p.  V.  717. 
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the  two  tops,  there  is  a  fine  caveni,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cave  of  Achilles  '  :  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  Achilles 
was  instructed  by  the  Centaur  Chiron ;  and  in 
fact  the  situation  accords  exactly  with  the  data 
of  Homer  and  Dic£earchus\  the  latter  of  whom 
states,  that  in  the  same  place  there  was  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  Actaeus,  to  which  it  was  the  custom  for 
many  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citizens  selected 
by  the  priest  to  ascend  at  the  rising  of  the  dog- 
star,  clothed  with  skins  on  account  of  the  cold. 
Dicaearchus  mentions  also  two  rivers  of  Mount 
Pelium  called  Crausindon  and  Brychon.  One  of 
these  is  now  named  Zervokhia,  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  between  Nekhori  and  St.  George. 

The  coincidence  of  modern  opinion  and  ancient 
authority  in  the  instance  of  the  Cave  of  Achilles, 
led  me  to  hope  that  I  should  find  in  this  civilized 
corner  of  Thessaty  some  more  sound  learning  and 
geographical  criticism  than  is  generally  to  be  met 
with  in  Greece,  but  I  was  quickly  undeceived  on 
receiving  a  visit  from  some  of  the  Archons  of  Volo, 
the  leading  personage  of  whom  proceeded  imme- 
diately in  a  manner  not  uncommon  among  learned 
Turks  as  well  as  Greeks,   to  pour  forth  his  whole 

'  TO  iTirriXatoy  row  'Aj(<^\»wr- 

'   llriXuida  ftiXfriv,  Tr)y  jrarp)  ^I'Xy  iropt  Xtlpuy 
lltjXiov  (K  KopV^^c  fnvoy  iftfityai  Ijpiniiraiv, 

II.  n.  V.  143. 

*Eir'  £irpoc  ii  TJit  tov  opovc  'Aicralov  lipdy. — Dicsiirch.  de- 

Kopwprjt  enrljXawy  iimy  to  ko-  script,  Montis  Pelii. 
Koiifityoy    \upiiyioy    Kai    Aioc 
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stock  of  knowledge  without  order  or  connection. 
He  knew  that  the  gulf  was  the  ancient  ntXaff-ytoc 
KoAiroc  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  information  on 
the  antiquities  of  this  interesting  angle  of  Greece 
was  not  a  little  at  variance  with  received  opinions : 
as  coming  from  a  native  of  lolcus,  however,  it  may 
be  worth  mentioning.  The  ship  Argo,  he  assured 
me,  conveyed  Agamemnon  from  hence  to  the 
Trojan  war,  in  company  with  Akhillefs,  a  famons 
giant  of  this  neighbourhood,  whose  armour  weighed 
500  okes ;  and  who,  after  having  introduced  tlie 
wooden  horse  into  Troy,  was  murdered  in  a  bath. 
The  ruins  which  I  supposed  to  be  those  of  Pagasce, 
are  the  remains  of  Demetrion,  a  city  built  by  the 
Genoese,  and  so  named  from  an  ancient  monas- 
tery of  St.  Demetrius  no  longer  existing.  The 
ruined  building  near  the  theatre  was  a  mill,  and 
the  SovTta,  or  teeth,  which  I  took  for  the  piers  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct,  were  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing water  to  the  mill,  though  the  declivity  is  in 
the  contrary  direction.     On  hearing  this  strange 

effusion,  I  began  to  suspect  that  Kyr had 

been  maliciously  put  forward  by  his  companions, 
that  he  might  make  himself  ridiculous ;  but  their 
gravity  showed  that  they  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  his  erudition.  The  same  learned  orentleman 
afterwards  conducted  me  to  see  an  ancient  sepul- 
chral stone,  which  his  zeal  for  the  fine  arts  and 
veneration  for  the  works  of  his  ancestors  has  in- 
duced him  to  preserve  by  fixing  it  in  the  wall  of 
the  church,  and  then  blackening  the  letters  and 
ornamenting  the  slone  with  some  figures  in  the 
modern   Greek  taste.     The   inscription   on   it   is 
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'AptffT**  KXtonarpaQ ',  of  whicli  Cleopatra  he  knew 
nothing  more  than  that  he  was  a  (iaatXtu^  t«Lv 
'EXXnvwv,  or  king  of  the  Greeks.  This  certainly 
is  not  a  happy  specimen  of  modern  Magnesian 
learning.  But  in  truth  the  people  of  this  favoured 
peninsula,  although  not  inferior  to  the  other  Greeks 
in  natural  talent,  have  been  slow  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  education,  and  have  derived  little 
advantage  in  this  respect  from  their  secure  and 
retired  situation.  The  priests  Gregorius  and  Da- 
niel, of  Milies,  authors  of  a  work  in  Romaic  called 
"  ^  rtw-ypn(f«a  NtoirtpiKij, "  Of  Modern  Geography; 
and  a  third  Miliote,  named  Anthimus  TaZ,tK, 
who  has  lately  edited  Meletius,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  make  their  countrymen  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  education,  were  obliged  to 
seek  a  subsistence  in  civilized  Europe  which  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  in  their  native  peninsula. 
One  of  their  projects  was  to  establish  a  college  or 
academy  on  the  mountain,  which  would  quickly 
have  attracted  the  youth  of  every  part  of  Greece. 
They  had  even  procured  a  firmahn  from  Sultan 
Selim,  had  obtained  800  purses,  chiefly  from 
some  rich  merchants  settled  in  Eurojje,  and  had 
provided  books  and  mathematical  instruments,  in 
all  which  they  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  Greek 
princes  Ypsilanti  and  Demetrius  Moriisi,  the  en- 
lightened supporters  of  learning  at  Constantinople; 


'  This  iuscription,  V.  No. 
200,  is  an  example  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian ciutom  of  describing 
a  person  in  some  particular 
cases  by   the   mother's    name 

«:c2 


'I 

instead  of  the  father's  ;  it  was, 

therefore,  brought  probably 
firom  the  ruins  of  Eteraetrias, 
which  was  a  Macedonian  city. 


[chap. 

boi  s  dispote  haviag  amen  in  ITo^ikm  respectiD^ 
llie  town  m  whaA  At  waAtmj  was  to  be  esta< 
Miihfd,  Mafciiirftn  hiiM|,  chhiifH  m  right  of  pre- 
'  fcweg  wind  otben  mwttahd,  dw  |irincipal  per- 
MO*  on  the  laoantais  giTing  no  eneoarageoieot  to 
tlie  measBre,  and  the  two  Greek  prioces  &lliog 
iBto  disgrace  at  Cou^taBtiaapie,  tiie  pn>ject  felt  to 
ibe  groand,  soon  after  which  the  prooioters  of  it 
retired   into  Christendom.     There   are   now   five 
icbools  0D  the  moantaiii  for  teachtDg  Hellenic ;  at 
Makrinitza.  Dhrakia,  Portaria,  Zagora,  and  Milies. 
That  of  Makrinitza   has   g:ene  rally   about   thirty 
iM:holars,  a  few  of  whom  advance  as  iar  as  Thucy- 
dides   and   Homer,    the   rest  not    hevond   .£sop. 
When   a   little   more  InstnictioQ  is  thought  de- 
»iral>le,  the  young  men  are  sent  to  Constantinople. 
It  is  to  he  lamented  that  edacation  has  not  met 
with  belter  encooraa-ement  in  thi=  pri\-ileged  and 
sequestered  point  in  the  centre  of  Greece ;  as  it 
would  soon  have  attracted  manv  educated  men  as 
teachers  or  residents,   and  would  have  improved 
the   native  manners  of  the  Magnesian  peninsula, 
rendering  it  a  centre  of  civilization  and  instruction 
for  the  Greeks,  and  ultimately  for  the  other  Christ- 
ians of  European  Turkey.   The  Turkish  government 
is  no  obstacle  to  such  a  proceeding,  being  too  blind 
or  too  careless  of  distant  consequences  to  oppose 
the  education  of  its  Christian  subjects,  and  rather 
pleased  perhaps   to   see    them  engaged    in    such 
peaceful   pursuits,  though   in    the  end  they  may 
be    the   most  formidable  of  any   to  the  Ottoman 
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Volo  this  year  for  200  pnrses.  In  favourable 
years  it  is  supposed  that  they  yield  twice  as 
much  ;  for  the  collectors,  under  one  pretext  or 
another,  raise  the  duty  from  five  per  cent,  to  ten, 
and  are  great  gainers  by  the  clandestine  exporta- 
tion of  grain,  which  is  forbidden  to  all  but  the 
agents  of  the  Porte,  who  only  pay  a  fee  of  fifty 
piastres  upon  the  lading  of  a  sliip.  Rice  from 
Egypt  and  Zituni,  and  alum  from  the  mines  near 
Makri  in  Asia  Minor,  for  the  use  of  the  dyers  of 
Thessabj  and  Macedonia,  are  exempt  from  duty  on 
importation. 

Of  the  twenty-four  villages  of  Mount  Pelium, 
none  but  i\rgalasti,  Nekhori,  tind  Lekhonia,  grow 
com  sufficient  for  their  consumption  ;  but  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  peninsula  abounds  in  wine,  silk, 
oil,  cotton,  pulse,  oranges,  fruits,  and  all  the  varied 
productions  of  tlie  maritime  climate  of  Greece. 
Those  of  the  higher  villages  are  almost  confined  to 
silk,  wine,  honey,  and  horticultural  produce  :  none 
of  them  have  many  flocks  or  cattle.  Volo  and  Mak- 
rinitza  owning  a  part  of  the  plain  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf,  possess  corn  land  in  that  situation  ;  and  the 
same  towns,  together  with  Portaria  and  Lekhonia, 
have  some  olive-trees  on  the  heights.  The  lands 
of  Makrinitza  and  Portaria  produce  a  sufficiency  of 
oil  to  admit  of  the  sale  of  a  small  quantity  in  the 
alternate  years.  In  all  the  higher  villages  silk  is 
the  staff  of  life  ;  with  this  they  procure  provisions 
from  Thcssaly,  enjoying  plenty  when  there  is  a 
good  crop  of  silk,  and  the  reverse  when  the  season 
is  unfavourable.  It  is  reckoned  that  landed  pro- 
perty   pays   a   fourth    of    its    produce    ia    taxes ; 


and  in  case  of  dearth,  as  in  the  present  year, 
there  are  many  examples  of  severe  distress  on 
the  mountain.  Still  they  consider  themselves 
fortunate  in  their  privileges,  in  the  protection 
which  they  enjoy  from  the  unchecked  extor- 
tion of  provincial  governors,  and  particularly  in 
their  exemption  from  the  quartering  of  soldiers 
and  the  visits  of  Albanians.  But  they  make  a 
foolish  use  of  their  advantages.  Internal  discord 
divides  every  village  into  parties  ;  a  similar  jea- 
lousy prevails  between  the  principal  towns,  and 
each  of  them  strives  by  briber^',  intrigue,  and  the 
interest  of  their  patrons  at  Constantinople,  to  in- 
jure its  particular  rival  or  adversary.  The  Turks 
are  of  course  enriched,  and  the  Greeks  impoverished 
by  these  quarrels. 

Capital  crimes  are  rare  ;  when  they  occur,  the 
cognizance  of  them  is  referred  to  Constantinople 
if  the  parties  concerned  belong  to  the  Vakufs. 
Among  the  others  all  causes  not  settled  by  the 
elders  are  tried  by  the  Kad^'  of  the  kaza  in  which 
the  village  is  inscribed,  and  at  which  it  is  assessed 
for  the  imperial  taxes. 

There  are  six  or  eight  hundred  looms  in  the 
mountain  for  the  manufacture  of  narrow  silken  or 
mixed  stuffs  or  towels  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
these  fabrics  belong  to  strangers  from  Aghia, 
Ambelukia,  or  Turnavo.  Silken  articles  of  a 
smaller  kind,  such  as  cords,  girdles,  and  purses, 
are  made  by  the  women  in  some  of  the  towns, 
particularly  Volo,  Makrinitza,  and  Portaria.  The 
men  work  in  leather,  and  make  shoes,  sacks, 
ver  raav  earn  50  or  t>0 
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day :  a  day  labourer  in  the  vineyards,  olive  and 
mulberry  plantations,  30  paras,  with  bread,  wine, 
and  meat.  The  reapers  in  time  of  harvest  in  the 
plain  receive  50  paras,  with  provision.  Last  year 
the  deficiency  of  wheat  was  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
16  piastres  for  the  kard-kilo  of  150  okes,  for 
which  they  now  pay  45  piastres.  Goat's  flesh  is 
the  meat  chiefly  in  use,  and  is  commonly  20  paras 
the  oke  ;  beef  8  paras;  buffalo  6  paras;  wine  from 
5  to  7  parus.  The  Magnesians,  like  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coasts  of  Greece  in  general,  derive 
little  resource  from  the  fish  with  which  their  seas 
aboimd.  The  women  wear  a  cloth  jacket,  with  a 
head-dress  the  most  ungraceful  that  can  well  be 
imagined. 

I  shall  here  subjoin  an  enumeration  of  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Magvesian  peninsula,  assisted  by  the 
work  of  Daniel  and  Gregory,  to  which  I  before 
alluded.  Beginning  from  the  southern  extremity, 
or  isthmus  of  Trikeri,  the  first  village  that  occurs 
is  Lafko  ',  then  Promiri ',  and  Argalastl '.  Pro- 
miri  received  its  name  probably  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Magnesian  promontory  now  Cape  St. 
George ;  Argalastl  is  at  no  great  distance  from  a 
bay  of  the  Pagasetic  gulf.  The  territory  of  the 
latter  extends  quite  across  the  peninsula,  and  the 
town  was  formerly  the  chief  place  of  the  four- 
teen villages  which  are  Vakiifia,  but  has  been 
superseded  in  this  dignity  by  Makrinitza.  It 
contains  between  four  and  five  hundred  houses. 
Lafko  and  Promiri  are  also  enrolled  among  the 
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Vakufia,  Nekhori ',  another  town  of  the  lower 
peninsula,  four  hours  distant  from  Argalasti,  to 
the  N.W,,  has,  like  that  town,  a  district  stretching 
from  sea  to  sea.  It  contains,  with  an  outlying 
makhala,  280  houses.  Three  hours  to  the  N.W. 
of  it  is  Milies*,  a  town  of  300  houses,  which, 
although  standing  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  mountain  towards  the  gulf,  has  lands  extend- 
ing to  the  outer  sea,  near  which  it  has  also  a 
large  makhala  called  Propando'.   Nekhori,  Milies, 

|.«nd  Portaria,  are  the  principal  khasia,  or  villages 
which  not  being  vakufs  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
the  kazas  of  Thessaly,  of  which  the  imperial  re- 
venue is  sold  every  year  at  Constantinople,  gene- 
rally to  some  bey  of  Larissa.  Above  Milies  is 
Vyzitza,  then  farther  westward  Pinakates  and  St. 
George  * ;  the  lands  of  the  latter  reach  to  the  gulf, 
and  border  upon  those  of  St,  Laurence  *,  beyond 

I  which  stand  Dhrakia,  Portaria,  and  Makrinitza  *, 
in  that  order,  encircling  the  summit  of  the  moun- 

ftain  on  the  western  side. 

Lekhonia  is  below  St.  Laurence,  and  possesses 

^the  largest  plain  in  the  peninsula:  Volo  lies  just 
below  Portaria  and  Makrinitza.     The  latter,  with 

^its   makhaladhes,    contains    about    1200    houses, 

'  Volo  700,  Portaria  700,  Dhrakia  600,  St.  George, 
St.  Laurence,  and  Lekhonia,  about  400  each, 
Vyzitza  and  Pinakates   100  each.     Of  the  towns 


'  Ut,\ialt. 
'   npd»ra»TOC. 

'  Bi»i/rfo,  ^l^'a^•aT■o«c,'Ayl- 
oc  Fnipyioi. 


'  'Ayioc  AavptvTioc. 

*  ApaKta,   Tloprapia,  Marp<- 
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on  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  the  chief  is 
Zagora,  from  which  the  whole  peninsula  is  often 
called  Zagora,  and  its  inhabitants  Zagorei  ', 
Zagora  stands  immediately  below  the  summit 
of  Pelium  on  the  eastern  side,  and  contains 
500  houses  divided  into  four  makhalas,  situated 
amidst  gardens,  and  dispersed  in  a  forest  of 
chestnut  trees,  mixed  with  some  oaks  and  planes, 
above  which,  towards  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain is  a  forest  of  beeches  ^.  On  the  shore 
below  the  town  is  a  small  port  named  Kho- 
refto'.  Zagora  produces  no  corn,  and  only  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  and  figs,  but  has  some  gar- 
dens of  oranges  and  other  fruits  near  the  sea.  It 
subsists  almost  entirely  by  foreign  trade,   by  silk 


valence  of  the  beech,  and  has 
also  made  mcation  of  the 
sycamore,  the  cypress,  the 
juniper,  and  a  tree  named  ^u- 
yla.  Valerius  Flaccus  speaks 
of  the  ashes,  of  which  I  have 
not  seen  many : 


'  Zayopa,  Zayopaioi. 

'  Besides  these  trees  the 
HilXtov  tlyom^vXXoy  produces 
the  elm  and  pine.  The  latter 
has  been  noticed  hy  Eimius, 
Ovid,  and  Diccearchus.  Tlie 
last   author  remarks  the  prc- 

Utinam  ne  in  nemore  Pelio  securibus 
Csesa  cecidisset  abiegna  ad  tcrram  trabes. 

Enn.  Medea,  v.  1 

Pelion  Haemoniae  mons  est  obvcrsus  in  Austros, 
Summa  virent  piiiu,  cstera  quercus  habet. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.5,  v.  381 

n\il<m)v  c  6siir)y  €\tt  Ka! 
i\<irijf,  a<piylafiy6y  ti  »ral  C"- 
ytay,    in    It    Kvrrdpioaoy    icai 

Janique  irctis  suminas  cequatum  Pelion  omos. 

Val.  Flac.  1.  2,  v.  6, 
*  XuptVToy, 


Ktopoy. — Dicaiarch.    de  Mont. 
Pel. 
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which  is  made  in  every  house,  and  by  the  manu- 
facture of  skutia,  or  cloth  for  capots :  2000  okes 
of  raw  silk  are  the  annual  produce,  and  50,000 
peeks  of  skutia,  which  sell  for  5  piastres  the  peek ; 
and  after  the  operation  of  fulling,  or  washing, 
quadruple  the  value  of  the  raw  material.  The 
fulling  is  performed,  as  in  Mount  Pindus,  by 
simply  placing  the  cloth  for  several  days  under 
a  torrent  of  water  falling  perpendicularly,  which 
makes  the  cloth  shrink  and  become  thick.  Al- 
most all  the  male  inhabitants  reside  abroad  during 
some  part  of  their  lives,  in  the  pursuit  of  com- 
merce, and  such  is  the  effect  of  this  industry,  that 
Zagora  without  any  natural  means  has  become 
the  richest  of  all  the  villages  of  the  mountain,  as 
the  superior  comfort  of  its  houses  testiBes.  The 
principal  makhala,  which  is  called  St.  Saviour', 
from  a  large  church  which  it  contains,  has  a 
school,  the  oldest  in  the  peninsula,  and  a  library 
founded  by  a  native  named  John  Prinko,  who 
made  his  fortune  as  a  merchant  in  Holland.  The 
other  towns  on  the  eastern  side  of  tiie  mountain 
stand  in  the  following  order  to  the  southward  of 
Zagora  :  —  Makriardkhi,  Anilio,  Kissos,  Murisi, 
Tzangarddha ',  next  to  which  is  Propando,  the 
before  mentioned  makhala  of  Milies.  To  the 
north  of  Zagora  is  Pori.  All  these  towns  are 
vakufia,  and  to  this  advantage  the  development  of 
[their  industry  is  in  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 
They  are   all   employed   in   the    manufacture   of 


'  'Ay lot  fwrqpaj, 

*  Mdvniufin'xd  "AiZ/Xior,  Kurtrnc,  Mui/piTi,  'I'Cdyynpn'^n, 
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skutia.  It  appears  from  the  authors  of  the  "  Geo- 
graphy," that  there  are  not  less  than  7000  houses 
in  the  twenty-four  villages  of  the  mountain,  and  as 
many  of  these  are  inhabited  by  more  than  one 
family,  and  Greek  families  are  seldom  small,  the 
whole  population  of  the  mountain  cannot  be  com- 
puted at  less  than  45,000. 

Trikeri,  called  Bulbulje  by  the  Turks,  contains 
three  or  four  hundred  houses,  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  district  of  Volo,  and 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  at  the  east- 
ern entrance  of  the  gulf.  The  people  live  entirely 
by  the  sea ;  some  of  the  poorer  classes,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  in  the  southern  villages  of  the 
Magnesian  peninsula,  cut  sponges  and  catch  star- 
fish. The  others  are  sailors,  ship  or  boat-builders, 
and  traders.  The  highest  rank  are  ship-owners, 
or  captains  of  ships.  The  richest  lend  money  at 
a  high  interest  upon  maritime  trafiic,  or  make  ad- 
vances upon  bills  drawn  upon  Constantinople,  where 
the  cargoes  which  are  chiefly  of  corn  are  generally 
sold.  The  Trikeriotes  usually  fit  ont  their  ven- 
tures in  the  same  manner  as  the  people  of  Ydhra, 
Spetzia,  Poro,  and  many  other  maritime  towns ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  owner,  captain,  and  sailors,  all 
have  shares  in  the  ship  and  cargo,  the  sailors 
generally  sharing  a  half  among  them,  which  is  in 
lieu  of  all  other  demands.  During  the  scarcity  of 
corn  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
a  sailor's  share  for  the  voyage  amounted  sometimes 
to  three  purses,  which  at  that  time  was  equivalent 
to  150/.  sterling. 
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The  peninsula  of  Trikeri  produces  nothing  but 
wood  ;  this  is  brought  to  town  by  the  women, 
who  perform  all  the  household  work ;  while  the 
men  are  employed  entirely  in  maritime  concerns. 
The  women  of  some  of  the  other  towns  of  Magnesia 
are  equally  laborious,  but  it  is  said  that  none  are 
to  be  compared  with  the  Trikeriotes  for  strength, 
and  for  the  enormous  burthens  of  wood  which  they 
bring  into  the  town  spinning  cotton  all  the  way. 
Trikeri,  although  on  the  main  land,  is  included 
in  the  Kapitan  Pasha's  government  of  the  islands, 
and  White  Sea,  as  the  Turks  call  the  ^gcean, 
and  receives  its  orders  from  his  interpreter,  one  of 
the  four  great  Greek  officers  of  the  Porte.  This 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  old  town  having 
been  on  the  island  of  Trikeri,  the  ancient  Cicyn- 
ncthus',  from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the 
pirates. 

In  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  gulf,  which 
was  probably  tlie  iiarbour  of  the  city  of  the  Mag- 
netcs,  is  a  long  narrow  island  named  Alata,  which 
produces  olives,  corn,  and  vines.  To  tiie  westward 
of  it  is  a  smaller  island  bearing  olives,  named  Pras- 
sudha.  On  each  of  them  is  a  monastery.  The  lofty 
summit  now  called  Bardjoia*,  which  occupies  ull 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Trikeri,  was 
probably  the  Mount  Tisceian  oi  Magnesia,  on  which 
stood  a  temple  of  Diana',  and  from  which,  in  the 


'  Scylax  in  QtrraKla. — Ar- 
tcmidorus  ap.  Strabon.  p.  436. 
— Pomp.  Mel.  1.  2,  c.  7. — 
Plin.  H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  12. 


'  MsraprCwyia. 

'  Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  1,  V. 
568.  Oqihic.  v.  462.  Valer. 
Fl.  1.  2,  V.  6. 
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year  207  d.c,  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  com- 
municated by  torches  with  other  stations  in  Pho- 
cis,  Euboea,  and  Peparethus,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  immediate  knowledge  of  the  movements 
of  the  Roman  fleet '.  The  western  portion  of  the 
Tiscean  peninsula,  on  which  the  town  of  Trikeri  is 
situated,  appears  to  have  been  known  as  the  pro- 
montory u3^anteium,  and  Ptolemy  gives  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name*. 
Either  the  modern  harbour  of  Trikeri,  or  that  be- 
tween the  island  of  Palea  Trikeri  and  the  main 
was  the  ancient  Aphetas,  so  called  as  having  been 
the  place  from  whence  Jason  took  his  departure  for 
Colchis.  There  seems  at  least  no  other  situation 
in  which  Aplietm  can  be  placed,  so  as  to  accord 
with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  in  describintj 
the  transactions  whicli  preceded  or  accompanied 
the  battle  of  Artemisium,  when  the  Greeks  oc- 
cupied the  latter  bay,  and  the  Persians  that  of 
Aphetse '. 

Dec.  19- — The  southerly  wiuds,  which  have 
prevailed  since  I  left  loanniiia,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  days  at  Fersala,  and  again  two 
between  Ftelio  and  Volo,  when  it  blew  from  the 
north-east,  have  had  the  effect  of  covering  the 
interior  plains  with  fog  or  a  light  rain  more  fre- 


'  Polyb.  I.  10,  c.  42. — Liv.  question,  see  a  memoir  on  the 

1.  28,  c.  5.  Demi  of  Attica,  in  the  trans- 

•  Ptolem.  1.  3,  c.  13.  actions   of  the  R.  S.  of  Lite- 

'  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  193  ;    1.  rature,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
8,  c.  4. — In  illustration  of  this 
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quently  than  with  a  heavy  rain.  On  the  coast 
the  same  kind  of  mist  or  fine  rain  has  occurred 
occasionally,  but  without  any  fog,  which  has  been 
confined  to  the  basin  of  Thessaly.  So  marked  is 
this  diflference  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  in- 
terior, that  a  fog  has  been  visible  from  Volo  for 
the  last  three  days  (and  I  am  assured  it  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  winter)  resting  upon  the  heights 
of  St.  George,  which  separate  the  maritime  plain 
of  Volo  from  that  of  Velestino,  and  giving  to  the 
country  beyond  that  ridge  the  appearance  of  a 
boundless  lake.  The  coast  meantime  has  gene- 
rally enjoyed  a  bright  sky,  with  the  temperature 
of  a  fine  English  April.  The  difference  of  climate 
between  Matjnesia  and  inner  Thessaly  is  shown  by 
the  olive,  which  abounds  in  the  former,  but  in  the 
latter  exists  only  in  one  or  two  very  sheltered 
places ;  for  instance,  under  the  great  natural 
south-wall  of  Kalabaka. 

From  Volo  1  proceed  to  Sesklo  in  an  hour  and 
30  minutes,  leaving  to  the  left  in  succession  the 
castle  of  Volo,  the  rocky  mountain  on  which  are 
the  northern  walls  of  Pagasae,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  same  range  a  small  village  called  the  Kalyvia 
of  Volo,  beyond  which  we  ascend  some  heights 
connected  with  the  north-western  side  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Pagases  to  Sesklo  '.  This  village  contains 
fifty  houses,  and  the  ruins  of  many  others.  The 
[inhabitants  complain  bitterly  of  the  continual  pas- 
sage of  Albanians,  which  they  feel  the  more,  both 


'  £ivKAoc,  £u'»«.-Xo£,  vulgarly  pronounced  Shesklo. 
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positively  and  comparatively,  in  consequetice  of 
the  exemption  of  their  neighbours  of  Mount  Pelium 
from  this  most  tormenting  of  all  the  oppressions  to 
which  the  Christians  of  this  empire  are  subject. 
An  loannite  Greek,  on  a  mission  from  Aly  Pasha, 
is  now  residing  at  Sesklo,  not  venturing  to  remain 
among  the  Turks  of  Kastro,  whose  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  Al^^  might  easily  tempt  them  to  ill- 
treat  a  Christian  agent  of  his,  especially  as  they 
are  countenanced  at  this  moment  by  the  Istiradjt, 
or  officer  of  the  Porte,  who  is  charged  with  the 
collection  and  export  of  Thcssalian  corn,  and  who 
is  specially  instructed  to  counteract  Aly's  en- 
croachments in  this  angle  of  Rumili,  and  to 
supply  the  government  with  accurate  reports  of 
his  proceedings. 

A  little  below  Sesklo  is  an  eminence  covered 
with  stones,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  site,  though  without  any  actual  traces  of 
walls.  It  may  possibly  be  the  site  of  ^sone,  or 
JEsoniUf  which  was  evidently  in  this  vicinity,  hav- 
ing: been  so  called  from  j'Eson,  who  was  father  of 
Jason  of  lolcus,  and  whose  name  is  coupled  in  the 
Odyssey  with  that  of  Pheres,  the  founder  of  Pherae. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  much  farther  than  this  place 
from  Mount  Pelium,  as  it  was  considered  a  Mag- 
nesian  town,  and  is  named  by  Apollonius  in  the 
same  verse  with  Pagasae,  which  was  also  a  Mag- 
nesian  city '. 

'  Kltmva  T  iili  ^ipifr  'Afiuddord  ff  'imrio\dpntiy, 

Od.  A.  T.  258. 
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Dec.  20. — FromSesklo  toGhereli  3  hours  50  inin. 
The  morning  was  clear  and  warm,  with  a  breeze 
from  the  sea ;  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  en- 
tering the  foggy  region  the  air  became  cold,  and  so 
damp  that  our  clothes  were  soon  covered  with  drops 
of  water.   In  1  hour  20  min.  we  arrive  at  St.  George, 
a  considerable  village,  situated  on  the  range  of 
heights  which  connect  those  near  tlie  sea  coast 
[with  the  mountain  of  Velestino.     There  is  a  copi- 
lous  source  of  water  in  the  village.    The  lands  pro- 
duce com  and  silk.  The  women  manufacture  ropes 
and  bags  of  goat's  hair,  and  spin  cotton  as  in  all 
the  Thessaliaii  villages.     From  thence  we  descend 
into    the    plain   of  Velestino,    and   in   less   than 
[half  an    hour    leave    that    town   two    miles    on 
[the  left,   passing  at  the  same    time  close  to  an 
artificial  height  which  is  low  with  a  broad  base, 
and  is  situated  between   two   others   having    the 
usual   size  and  shape    of    barrows.     They    form 
a  direct  line  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  plain 

KXvOi  &vai,  Tlayaaat  ri  irdXiv  t  Aiaualca  valuv 
'Hfitripoio  roKijot  kiriivvfuiv  (Jason  loquitur). 

Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  411. 

Aiffwic  it  irdXic  Mayv>;(riac      *ot,  <iic  xai  Xilvdapot  'i<nopii,— 
dvo  Ai9wfoc  Tov  a-arpoc  'laVw-      Schol.  ibid. 

.......      tt'Oa  vip  aKTal 

KXtloyrai  Uayaoal  Mayv^n^ic. 

Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  237. 


Stephanus  distinguishes  Ai- 
Ibtyia  of  Magnesia  from  Aiffuiv 
of  Thessaly,  which  received  its 
name  from  the  father  of  Jason, 
in  which  he  is  supported  by 
ilogicum  (in  iisdem 


voc.)  but  this  seems  to  be  an 
error  arising  firom  the  situation 
of  jEsonia,  on  the  extreme 
borders  of  Magnesia,  towards 
the  Pheraea  of  Thessaliotis. 
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between  Velestino  and  the  last  heights  of  the 
Pelian  range.  A  little  farther  we  pass  a  rising 
ground,  and  beyond  it  another,  both  strewed  with 
numerous  fragments  of  marble  and  stones,  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  habitations.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  from  St.  George,  we  pass  close 
to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Rizomylo  (rice  mill) 
by  the  Turks  called  Dinghi,  and  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  thence  arrive  at  Gherelt  ;  midway 
Hadjinies,  a  Turkish  tjiftlik  of  fifty  Greek  houses, 
is  a  mile  to  the  right ;  the  whole  interval  between 
these  villages  is  an  uninclosed  plain  of  nascent 
corn.  The  soil  resembles  tliat  around  Larissa, 
being  light  and  easily  wrought  with  the  plough : 
ill  good  seasons  it  yields  ten  or  twelve  to  one  in 
wheat,  but  is  said  to  require  more  moisture  than 
Upper  Thessabj  or  the  Larisstean  plain. 

Ghereli  belongs  to  the  family  of  Mustafa  Pasha 
of  Larissa,  whom  1  remember  as  Pasha  of  the 
Morea,  and  who  died  in  Bosnia,  of  which  he  lat- 
terly had  the  government.  The  Sultan,  who 
according  to  the  Turkish  laws  was  heir  to  his  pro- 
perty, gave  it  up  to  the  family  without  any  deduc- 
tion. 

Many  squared  stones  of  ancient  fabric  are  ob- 
servable at  Ghereli,  and  some  sori,  roughly  formed 
out  of  a  single  block  of  stone.  They  have  all  been 
brought  from  a  magula  '6r  height  covered  with 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  a  mile  or  two  to  the 
westward,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  hills  called 
Karadagh,  or  Mavrovuni,  whither  it  has  been  the 
custom  from  time  immemorial  for  the  neighbouriug 
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villagers  to  resort  for  building  materials.  Wrought 
stones  and  sori  brought  from  thence  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  plain,  the 
former  encircling  the  wells,  and  the  latter  serving 
as  water  troughs. 

An  old  Hadji,  who  is  master  of  my  konak  at 
Ghereli,  and  Subashi  of  the  village,  which  is  in- 
habited by  Greek  labourers,  remembers  many 
sepulchres  to  have  been  opened  at  the  Magi'ila ; 
and  once,  a  small  coin  to  have  been  taken  from 
between  the  teeth  of  a  skeleton.  An  inscribed  mar- 
ble, which  is  now  at  Ghereli,  was  brought  probably 
from  the  same  place  ;  the  letters  are  unfortunately 
80  much  obliterated  as  to  be  quite  illegible. 

Dec.  21. — From  Ghereli  to  Aghia  five  hours; 
Kastn,  a  place  mentioned  on  my  second  Thcssa- 
/irtntour',  is  e.xactly  half  way.  Quitting  GhereU 
at  4.25,  Turkish,  we  leave,  in  fifteen  minutes, 
Kililer  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  one  mile  and  a  half 
on  the  left :  at  5.5  pass  between  the  two  small  vil- 
lages of  Buragan  and  Alufada,  the  latter  to  the 
right ;  then  passing  a  little  to  the  right  of  Hadjo- 
bashi,  leave,  at  5.30,  on  the  same  side,  Sakalar,  a 
little  beyond  which  is  a  large  tumulus,  with  some 
other  small  artificial  heights  near  it.  So  far, 
this  fertile  plain  is  well  cultivated ;  but  at  6  the 
land  becomes  marshy,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
farther  covered  with  water.  This  inundation 
follows  the  western  foot  of  the  Pdian  range.  In 
spring,    when   the   Salamvria   is  swollen    by  the 


'  See  Vol.  III.  p.  373. 


melted  snow  of  the  mountains  surrounding  Thes- 
saly,  a  channel  situated  at  a  short  distance  be- 
low Larissa  conducts  the  superfluous  waters  into 
the  KaratjaSr  or  MaupoXt'^vij,  the  ancient  Nesso- 
nis.  As  soon  as  this  basin  is  filled,  the  Asmak 
(in  Greek  Asmaki)  conveys  the  waters  to  the 
lake  of  Karla,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some 
torrents  falling  into  it  from  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  Mount  Pelimn^  is  entirely  thus 
formed.  The  river  not  liaving  overflowed  last 
year,  the  Karla  is  now  low,  and  there  is  not 
much  water  in  the  intermediate  marsh,  com- 
pared with  its  state  in  ordinary  seasons.  But  the 
Asmak  always  contains  some  deep  pools  near 
Karalar,  as  I  witnessed  when  crossing  it  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1806.  The  vulgar  assert  that 
it  has  no  bottom  ;  and  that  the  flsh  of  the  lake  of 
Karla,  which  are  very  numerous  in  favourable  sea- 
sons, are  all  bred  in  the  Asmak,  and  are  carried  into 
the  lake  by  the  Karajiaata,  or  descent  of  the  Salam- 
vria.  This  may  be  partly  true  ;  but  the  Asmak  is 
so  inconsiderable  in  very  dry  seasons,  that  the 
lake  Ne^sonis  and  the  river  itself  are  probably  the 
chief  breeding  places.  At  6.30,  having  crossed 
the  marsh,  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  Pelian 
range,  about  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  a  large 
Greek  village  called  Kukurava,  and  follow  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  which  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
a  bare  calcareous  rock,  to  Kastri.  This  is  a  ruin- 
ous village  belonging  to  Vel^  Pasha,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  walls  of  an  ancient  city  inclosing 
the  face  of  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  village 
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stands.  The  position  is  such  as  the  ancient  Greeks 
frequently  chose,  being  a  rocky  height  on  the 
edge  of  a  plain,  with  a  copious  source  of  water  at 
its  foot,  separated  by  a  hollow  from  the  main  body 
of  the  mountain,  defended  on  one  side  by  preci- 
pices and  on  the  other  by  a  ravine  and  torrent. 
The  spring  at  Kastri  recommended  the  situation 
the  more  from  its  vicinity  to  a  thirsty  plain, 
where  the  only  supply  of  water  in  summer  is 
from  wells.  It  issues  from  the  foot  of  a  rock 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  a  large  tower. 
This  tower  and  all  the  remaining  walls,  although 
consisting  of  small  rude  stones  and  mortar,  mixed 
with  broken  tiles,  are  of  very  solid  construction. 
They  are  remarkable  for  having  many  square  per- 
forations through  the  entire  thickness.  The  plan 
of  the  fortification  is  similar  to  that  at  Gritziano, 
excepting  that  here  the  flank  defence  is  obtained 
by  semi-circular  towers  and  redans,  whereas  at 
Gritziano  the  towers  are  rectangular,  like  those 
commonly  used  in  Hellenic  works.  The  lower 
front  of  Kastri,  being  the  weakest  side,  was  pro- 
tected by  an  outer  wall  or  counterscarp.  Not  a 
vestige  of  any  building  remains  within  the  in- 
closure  except  an  ancient  church.  In  some  parts 
the  walls  are  almost  complete,  in  others  they  are 
ruined  to  the  foundations.  The  circumference  is 
about  a  mile. 

The  Proestos  of  Kastri  has  preserved  a  sepul- 
chral inscription  which  he  found  on  the  outside  of 
the  ancient  walls.  The  characters  are  evidently 
of  the  best  times,  but  too  much  defaced  for  copy- 
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ing.  Among  the  ruins  of  a  small  building  in 
some  vineyards  on  the  southern  side  of  the  village, 
lies  another  inscribed  stone  in  characters  of  a  much 
later  date,  and  remarkable  for  having  the  sigma 
turned  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  accustomed — 
a  fashion  which  seems  to  mark  the  period  when 
Magnesia,  comprehending  all  Pelium  and  Ossa, 
was  a  province  of  Macedonia,  and  Demctrias  its 
chief  town '.  This  inscription  is  complete,  and 
signifies  that  Hellenocrates,  who  had  held  the 
office  of  purveyor  of  corn,  had  erected  the  stone 
as  a  boundary  in  a  road  called  Hecatonipedus  *. 
Ancient  coins  are  said  to  be  very  commonly  found 
within  the  paleokastro  and  in  the  adjacent  fields, 
but  none  of  the  villagers  have  any  at  present. 
When  they  happen  to  find  a  coin  of  silver,  they 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it  to  some 
X/)umKoc,  or  goldsmith,  at  Aghia  or  Larissa,  who 
may  perhaps  melt  it,  if  he  has  not  an  opportunity 
of  disposing  of  it  to  advantage  to  some  itinerant 
Frank,  or  of  sending  it  to  a  correspondent  at  Con- 
stantinople. In  Thessaly,  as  in  Macedonia,  coins 
of  copper  arc  found  in  abundance  on  the  ancient 
sites,  and  are  generally  sold  by  the  peasants, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  them  has  been  col- 
lected, to  the  workers  in  that  metal,  who  most 
frequently  convert  them  into  cooking  utensils. 

The  occurrence  of  inscriptions  and  coins  at 
Kastrl  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  proving  that  the 
iiiins,     although    the    masonry    bears   no   resem- 


'  Strabo,  p.  436. 
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blance  to  the  southern  Hellenic,  are  really  of  those 
times,  and  thus  confirming  the  opinion  which  I 
formed  of  the  similar  constructions  at  Dhamasi, 
Gritziano,   and  several  other  places  in  Thessaly, 
where,  as  at  Kastri,  few  if  any  wrought  masses  of 
stone  are  to  be  seen  ;   but  where  the  position,  tlie 
mode  of  occupying  the  ground,  and  the  general 
.construction  sufficiently  resemble  the   undoubted 
[Hellenic  to  show  that  they  are  works  of  the  same 
'people.       Indeed,    since   the    time   of   the    early 
Roman   Empire,  Thessaly  has  never  been    suffi- 
ciently tranquil,  opulent,  or  populous,  to  require  or 
to  execute  fortifications  so  extensive  and  so  nume- 
rous. 

From  Kastri  we  follow  for  upwards  of  a  mile 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  wall,  obviously  intended  as  a  protection  to 
the  road  from  the  encroachments  of  the  marsh  :  it 
was  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  is  probably 
the  oSoc  ifcaTo/uwiSoc,  or  road  of  a  hundred  feet, 
mentioned  in  the  inscription. 

In  thirty-five  minutes  we  pass  through  Plessia, 
a  small  tjiftlik-village,  and  then  turn  the  angle  of 
the  hills  which  form  the  southern  side  of  the 
entrance  into  the  valley  which  branches  eastward 
from  the  great  lAirisscEan  plain,  and  extends  to 
Dugun,  Dhesiani,  and  Aghia.  An  insulated  emi- 
nence which  rises  from  the  plain  between  Plessia 
and  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  but  nearer  to  the 
latter,  has  apparently  been  the  site  of  an  ancient 
come,  as  well  from  the  form  of  the  ground  as  from 
numerous  vestiges  of  walls  on  the  slope  and  around 
the  brow  of  the  height.    The  valley  into  which  we 
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now  enter  presents  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  im- 
mense naked  plains  which  we  have  left,  and 
which,  although  as  well  cultivated  as  any  in 
Greece,  are  less  remarkable  for  beauty  than  for 
the  grandeur  derived  from  their  great  extent  and 
their  noble  horizon  of  mountains.  Scarcely  a  tree 
is  to  be  met  M'ith  between  Fersala  or  Velestino  and 
Larissa.  The  valley  of  Dhesiani,  on  the  contrary, 
is  enlivened  by  a  rivulet  which  flows  to  the  As- 
maki,  and  is  shaded  in  some  places  by  majestic 
plane-trees,  in  others  by  the  oleander,  leutisk,  and 
agnus  castus.  The  villages  on  the  including 
heights  of  Ossn  and  Pcliurn,  as  well  as  tliose  in 
the  valley,  are  surrounded  by  mulberry  planta- 
tions, vineyards,  and  fields  of  corn,  which  is  just 
above  ground :  in  the  lowest  levels  the  land  is 
prepared  for  maize.  To  the  left  the  snowy  peak 
of  Kissavo  surtnounts  lower  heights  well  covered 
with  a  variety  of  trees  :  ou  the  right  the  northern 
summit  of  Mount  Peliurn,  less  elevated,  but  having 
a  small  quantity  of  snow  upon  it,  is  clothed  in  this 
part  almost  entirely  witli  oaks.  The  only  modern 
name  I  can  learn  for  this  northern  e,\tremity  of  the 
Pelian  ridges  is  Mavroviiui,  which  is  hardly  a  dis- 
tinction, being,  as  1  before  mentioned,  attached  to 
the  heights  north-west  of  Velestino,  as  well  as  to 
another  mountain  near  Petrino. 

At  the  end  of  thirty-five  minutes  from  Plessia, 
having  followed  generally  the  left  bank  of  the 
rivulet,  we  cross  it  and  pass  through  Dugan, 
which  contains  one  mosque,  a  few  Turkish  houses, 
and  about  100  Greek.  A  height  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  seems  by  its  appearance  of  art 
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to  indicate  an  ancient  site.  Twenty-five  minutes 
farther  is  Dhesiani,  of  the  same  size  as  Dugin, 
and  consisting  entirely  of  Greek  houses,  with  the 
exception  of  a  serai  belonging  to  Vely  Pasha,  who 
has  lately  converted  this  formerly  free  village  into 
a  tjiftlik.  The  serai  has  a  garden,  in  which  is  a 
large  square  tank  with  a  kiosk  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  a  square  inclosure  regularly  planted 
with  young  fruit-trees.  Besides  this  house,  Vely 
possesses  two  others  in  Thessaly,  one  at  Trikkala, 
the  other  at  Misdani  in  the  Trikkaline  plain  ;  but 
they  are  now  both  neglected,  while  this  is  in 
tolerable  order.  Some  fine  groves  of  planes  border 
the  rivulet  a  little  beyond  Dhesiani.  Soon  after- 
wards we  arrive  in  sight  of  Aghia,  which  stands 
on  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  and  half  an  hour  before 
sunset  arrive  in  the  middle  of  the  town  at  the  end 
of  a  fifty  minutes"  ride  from  Dhesiani. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  a  formal  visit  from  the 
Taffi  of  Aghia,  now  entitled  the  Hpovrt^  or  elders, 
is  interrupted  by  the  chimney  catching  fire- — an 
accident  that  seemed  alarming,  as  the  house  is 
chiefly  of  wood,  and  the  fire  burnt  for  some  time 
with  great  fury ;  my  visitors,  however,  considering 
it  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  or  rather  as  a  con- 
venient substitute  for  sweeping,  our  discourse  pro- 
ceeds uninterrupted  by  the  roaring  flames.  Aghia, 
which  has  now  about  500  families,  is  said  to  have 
been  considerably  more  populous  before  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Al)-  Pasha.  It  was  then  governed  by 
a  voivoda  appointed  by  the  Sultana,  to  whom  its 
revenue  is  assigned  ;  and  it  enjoyed,  as  well  as 
several  other  places  in  this  neighbourhood  simi- 
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larly  protected,  among  which  the  principal  are 
Thaniitu,  Karitza,  and  Rapsiani,  all  now  in  the 
hands  of  A\^  Pasha,  the  same  advantages  as  the 
towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Magnesia.  The 
upper  classes  at  Aghia  live  upon  the  produce 
of  their  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  or  the  culture 
of  silk,  and  the  manufacture  of  stuffs  made  of 
silk,  called  fitilia,  or  of  silk  and  cotton  mixed, 
named  aladjii,  and  of  cotton  towels.  Out  of 
100  workshops,  some  of  which  have  two  looms, 
the  cotton  towels  employ  twenty.  The  fitilia 
are  about  twenty-five  feet  long ;  those  called 
kaftanlik  for  making  kaftaus  rather  longer.  The 
width  is  two  feet,  which  is  the  usual  breadth 
of  a  ThcsstiUaH  loom.  The  measures  in  use  at 
Aghia  for  their  stuffs  are  a  rupi,  which  is  the 
breadth  of  the  hand  including  the  thumb  :  eight 
rupia  make  an  end'izia.  A  weaver  earns  forty 
paras  a  day.  Labourers  in  the  vineyards  and 
mulberry  grounds,  and  in  the  fields  of  com  and 
katambokki  receive  twenty-five  paras,  and  in  the 
summer  forty  with  provision  ;  in  the  plain  of  La- 
rissa  sixty. 

Aghia  had  begun  to  share  in  the  commerce  of 
dyed  cotton  thread  with  Germany,  by  which  Am- 
belakia  and  Rapsiani  have  arisen  to  eminence,  but 
the  interruption  caused  by  the  war  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte,  which  has  so  much  injured  those 
two  towns,  has  at  Aghia  almost  annihilated  the 
trafHc  with  Germany.  Enjoying  a  better  soil  and 
richer  territory  than  Ambelakia  and  Rapsiani,  it 
would  have  had  a  great  advantage  over  those 
places  had  it  not  been  more  exposed  by  its  situa- 
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tion  to  Albanian  extortion.  It  is  now  2*2  years 
since  Al>-  first  entered  it  as  Dervent  Aga ;  but  it 
was  not  till  a  few  years  ago  that  he  bought  the 
malikhiane  or  farm  for  life  from  the  Porte.  He 
has  been  greatly  assisted  in  his  avaricious  projects 
by  the  factious  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  By  al- 
ternately encouraging  each  of  the  tarafia,  or  par- 
ties into  whicli  the  place  is  divided,  and  by  readily 
listening  to  their  mutual  accusations,  he  derives 
profit  from  every  new  complaint,  and  renders  his 
power  more  secure  in  this  quarter.  At  present 
the  town  is  divided  between  the  parties  of  two 
brothers,  Alexis  and  George.  The  latter  had 
held  the  post  of  hodja-bashi,  and  having  been 
regular  in  his  half-yearly  visits  to  loanuina  with 
the  aladjak,  or  collective  payments  from  the  town, 
accompanied  by  a  present  from  himself,  he  had 
enjoyed  for  many  years  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  a  great  part  of  liis  private  property,  together 
with  the  chief  municipal  power.  In  1807  Mukhtar 
Pasha  coming  into  Thessahj  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel 
Papa  Evthnios,  listened  to  the  persuasions  of 
Alexis,  who  finding  all  other  modes  insufficient^ 
openly  accused  his  brother  of  having  been  in 
league  with  an  Albanian  Bolu-bashi,  who  is  the 
Dervent  Aga's  agent  at  Aghia,  to  favour  the  flight 
of  the  bishop's  niece,  who  had  run  away  with  one 
of  the  deacons ;  and  of  having  received  a  bribe  to 
connive  at  the  elopement.  In  consequence  of  this 
accusation,  both  brothers  were  sent  for  to  loaunina, 
and  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  return  home, 
though  they  have  made  great  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
both   to  the   Vez'ir  and   to    iMukhtdr   Pasha,   and 
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though  A\jt  has  at  length  declared  himself  satis- 
fied that  George  had  no  share  in  the  elopement, 
George's  son,  who  had  been  at  Vienna  for  his 
education,  had  not  been  twelve  days  in  Agliia 
before  the  opposite  tarafi  accused  him  of  having 
taken  upon  himself  to  act  as  a  Gherondas,  and 
of  having  raised  money  in  that  capacity  without 
authority.  He  was  forthwith  sent  for  to  loannina, 
where  he  still  remains.  Besides  the  brothers, 
some  other  branches  of  the  family,  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  or  fourteen,  are  now  there.  The  heads 
of  the  other  chief  houses  are  in  Germany,  so  that 
the  wife  of  Kyr  Ghiorghi  seems  now  to  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  person  at  Aghia, 

Dec.  23. — ^The  houses  of  Aghia  are  pleasantly 
dispersed  among  beeches,  walnut-trees,  oaks, 
planes,  cypresses,  mulberry  plantations,  vineyards, 
and  gardens.  The  part  of  Ossa  wliich  rises  im- 
mediately to  the  northward  is  chiefly  covered 
with  beeches.  Chestnut,  oak,  and  ilex,  are  the 
trees  most  common  on  the  opposite  slopes  of 
Pel'aim.  The  only  deficiency  in  this  beautiful 
situation  is  that  of  a  view  of  the  sea,  of  which, 
although  only  a  few  miles  distant,  it  is  de- 
prived by  a  ridge,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  which 
closes  the  valley  of  Dhesiani,  and  unites  the 
last  falls  of  Ossa  and  Pelium '.  To  the  eastward 
this  ridge  falls  to  another  valley,  terminating  in 
a  wide  KoAn-oc,  or  gulf,   bounded  to  the  northward 


^  TO  Tl  u 


'  Ta  fiiy  yap  airriit  (6£ff- 
ffaXi'ijt)  Tpoc  '"'if  h"  t\ovTa, 
TO  Tl  UZ/Xtoy  oJpot  Koi  >/  "Oaaa 


dtroKXriUt,  rvfifilayoyra  rat 
virwptiac  dXXtjXotai. — Ilerodot. 
1.  7,  c.  129.  . 


aoathwtfd  by  a  projection  of  the  PeBam  range, 
belli  ecu  Pori  sod  Zagon.  Altbongh  the  retreat 
of  the  co^  is  so  smaU,  compared  with  its  extent, 
that  it  lias  not  at  present  anj  specific  name  as  a 
golf,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with 
that  which  Strabo  names  the  golf  of  Melibcea, 
mnce  besides  his  clear  descriptton  of  it,  as  lying 
between  Pelium  and  Ossa^  he  has  accurately  as- 
signed to  it  a  length  of  200  stades,  and  to  the  sea- 
eoa&t  of  either  monntain  60  stades  *. 

Between  Aj^ia  and  the  sea,  a  central  position 
in  the  connecting  heights,  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  maritime  valley,  was  occapied  by 
an  ancient  fortress,  or  small  fortified  town.  The 
walls  are  constrncted,  like  those  at  Kastri,  of 
broken  tiles  and  small  stones,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mortar ;  and  they  are  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, or  about  nine  feet,  but  their  state  of  preser- 
vation is  very  different.  On  the  north  in  par- 
ticular, they  are  scarcely  traceable  ;  but  the  hill 
is  here  so  precipitous,  that  a  slight  defence  was 
perhaps  thought  sufficient.  All  this  end  of  the 
height  is  surrounded  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
which  descends  from  Kiesavo,  and  having  been 
joined  just  below  the  Paleokastro  by  another  from 
Mavrovuni,  or  Pclvan,  flows  through  the  valley 
above  mentioned  to  the  Mclib'jemi  gulf.    The  ruined 


'   Tjjaxuc    c'    lartv    <>   vapd-       at){.      Mtroii)   ci    KoXvoe    irXn- 
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walls  are  chiefly  preserved  towards  the  latter 
mountain,  upon  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
is  a  small  village  named  Askiti.  The  walls  on 
this  side  cross  a  ridge  which  connects  the  height 
with  that  mountain ;  and  here  stands  the  only 
remaining  tower,  which  is  not  semi-circular  like 
those  at  Kastri,  but  quadrangular.  Within  the 
ruined  inclosure  are  the  remains  of  a  large  cis- 
tern, and  heaps  of  stones  collected  from  the  ruins 
uf  ancient  habitations,  together  with  some  founda- 
tions composed  of  large  irregular  masses. 

This  position  commands  a  fine  view  of  Aghid, 
of  the  valley  which  extends  to  the  McliboBan 
gulf,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  that  which 
contains  Dugan,  Dhesiani,  and  many  smaller 
villages,  as  well  as  of  the  including  mountains, 
O&sa  and  Pelium,  and  of  the  Pelasg'ic  plain,  be- 
yond which  rise  the  hills  of  Khassia  and  Mount 
Pindus.  On  the  side  of  Ossa  is  seen  Nevoliani, 
in  a  lofty  situation  above  Aghia,  and  Selitzani, 
similarly  situated  above  Aidinli,  which  last  is  two 
or  three  miles  north-west  of  Aghia  on  a  root  of  the 
mountain.  At  Aidinli,  Aly-  Pasha  is  now  building 
a  Tekieh  for  his  favourite  Bektashlis.  To  the 
southward  the  view  of  the  land  is  terminated  by 
a  steep  bluff  of  Mount  Pelium,  between  PorJ  and 
Zagora,  already  mentioned  as  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mdibcean  gulf;  beyond  which,  to 
the  eastward,  the  view  extends  over  the  open  sea 
between  the  cluster  of  islands  to  the  north-east 
of  Skopelo  and  the  western  shore  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene,  which  is  twelve  leagues  distant. 
Behind   the   latter  rises  the  highest  part  of  the 
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Toronaic  peninsula,  and  beyond  it  Mount  Athos. 
To  the  northward  of  these  appear  the  monntains 
of  the  Chakidice,  which  terminate  near  Saloniki. 

Returning  from  the  Paleokastro,  I  visited  a  large 
ancient  monastery,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  wood 
of  oaks  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Aghia,  and 
commanding  a  partial  view  of  the  sea,  but  found 
no  remains  there  of  Hellenic  antiquity. 

A  comparison  of  Livy  and  Strabo,  the  former 
of  whom  describes  Meliboea  as  standing  on  the 
roots  of  Mount  Ossa,  and  the  latter  as  situated  in 
the  gulf  between  Ossa  and  Pelium  ',  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  was  near  Aghia.  As  Herodotus, 
Scylax,  and  Apollonius,  describe  it  as  a  maritime 
town,  and  as  the  historian  mentions  it  among  those 
near  which  the  ships  of  Xerxes  were  wrecked,  it 
can  hardly  have  been  so  far  from  the  sea  as  the 
paleokastro  of  Askiti,  which  is  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  shore.  These  ruins  moreover  are 
not  those  of  a  town  of  sufficient  importance  for 
the  capital  of  Philoctetes.  Meliboea  therefore  I 
take  to  have  stood  at  a  place  called  Kastri,  not 
far  beyond  Dheniata,  where  now  exists  only  a 
monastery  of  St.  John  Theologus.  Above  that 
situation,  amidst  a  wood  of  beeches  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Ossa,  is  Thanatu,  a  village  of  400 
houses,  on  the  road  from  Aghiii  to  Karitza,  pro- 
ducing  chiefly    wine   and   silk.      Between   Tha- 

'  Sita    in    radicibiis     Ossae  Strabo,  p.  443,  y.  sup.  not. 

mnntU,  qua  parte  in  TUessa-      l,p.  412. 
liam  Tcrgit,  opportune  immi- 
nens    super    Dcmetriadem. — 
Lir.  1.  44,  c.  13. 
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natu  and  Karitza  there  are  said  to  be  indica- 
tions of  another  ancient  site,  at  a  spot  where 
several  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stone  are 
seen  in  the  fields,  below  which  is  a  ruin,  vulgarly 
named  the  Tersann,  or  mint,  and  another  with 
arches,  called  o  vaXaioc  Xovrpoc,  or  the  ancient 
bath. 

Karitza  stands  in  a  steep  and  rugged  position, 
a  mile  or  two  above  tlie  sea  ;  it  contains  150 
families,  who  live  chiefly  by  supplying  Saloniki 
with  wood.  The  land  produces  little  but  figs  and 
grapes.  Fteri,  the  port  of  Karitza,  and  the  most 
frequented  on  this  coast,  is  situated  an  hour  to  the 
north  of  Karitza,  midway  between  Karitza  and  the 
month  of  the  Salamvria  on  the  edge  of  the  maritime 
level,  which  with  slight  interruptions  is  continued 
as  far  as  the  great  Macedonian  plains  at  the  head 
of  the  Theiinaic  gulf.  Above  Ftert  on  the  lower 
part  of  Mount  Klssavo,  is  a  convent  of  St.  Deme- 
trius, noted  for  its  magnitude  and  antiquity.  It 
stands  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Homolhim.  As  to 
the  ancient  remains  between  Thanatu  and  Karitza, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  those  of  Eiiry- 
mence,  which  we  know  from  several  authorities  to 
have  been  a  town  of  the  Magnesian  coast'.  Apol- 
lonius,  indeed,  seems  opposed  to  this  particular 
site,  by  naming  Eur}'menae  as  if  it  were  the  nearest 
place  to  Tcmpe  ',  but  as  he  has  evidently  not  been 
particular  in  introducing  the  names  of  the  places 

'  Scylax     in     Mayvijrtc. —  '  Apollon.  1.  I,  v.  597,  Tid. 

Strabo,  p.  443.— Plin.    H.  N.      inf.  p.  448. 
1.  4,  c.  9. — Hecataeu*  ap.  Ste- 
phan.  in  Ev^iv^Mvai. 
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on  tiiis  coast  in  their  exact  order,  his  testimony  is 
of  littlo  weight. 

On  the  coast  between  Ask'iti  and  Pori,  on  the 
f<i»(«'ru  face  of  Moimt  Pclium,  are  the  following 
viltu^r^  in  ttucccssion,  all  situated  about  two 
iniU^H  ttbovv  the  sea  shore,  and  about  two  hours 
MKUiidor,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  is 
(Uilv  ttUutt  Imlf  that  distance  from  Askiti :  their 
lt«tt(««  •iv  PoKdhondhri,  Sklithro,  Keraniidhi,  Ve- 
ll^KVt  Mid  Mintioles,  above  which  last  is  Kerasia, 
»tul  U»Y*Mul  it  Pori.  If  MeUbaea  was  near  Aghia, 
H  lHMH»mo«  not  improbable  that  the  paleokastro 
uf  AAUi.  or  ono  of  the  villages  just  named, 
itmy  Imvo  Ihhmi  the  site  of  Thaumacia,  one  of 
\\\i>  ftMir  c'nif*  whose  ships  in  the  Trojan  war 
WiW  oonunandtMl  by  Philoctetes ',  for  Methone 
nitd  Oliri)H  were,  according  to  Scylax,  as  before 
riMiiiirkfd,  in  the  Pagasetic  Gulf;  Thaumacia, 
ihoit'fiiro,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  was  near 
llin  intermediate  shore  between  those  places  and 
Miiliboca.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  Thau- 
nuiciii  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Thaumaci 
uf  I'htliiutis,  a  place  which  either  did  not  exist  at 
the  lime  of  the  Trojan  expedition,  or  was  included 
by  Homer  among  the  other  unnamed  towns  of  the 
dominions  of  Peleus.  Myras,  according  to  Scylax, 
was  another  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Magnesia '.     Three  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions 

'   ()(  2*  &pa  iili)Ouyriv  icai  Oavftaxltir  ivifiovro, 
Kai  MiXZ/^oiaK  ixov  Ka\  'OXil^uva  Tftifftlav, 
'\'ii>!i  <l>i\o».T»/r»)C  ipX"*  ^^i^"  <S  iilii^. 

n.  B.  V.  716. 
'  Scylax  in  Moyi-vrtc- 
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are  preserved  in  the  churches  of  Aghia,  brought 
probably  from  the  site  of  Mclibcea ;  one  of  these  is 
a  fragment,  giving  notice  of  a  fine  of  5000  denaria 
to  be  paid  by  any  violator  of  the  tomb  to  the  ra- 
tiiiov,  or  public  chest  of  the  city ' — a  number  so 
large  that  we  may  infer  a  great  depreciation  of 
the  denarius  at  the  time  of  the  inscription  ;  the 
two  others  bear  names  only '  :  as  to  one  of  these, 
the  remark  occurs,  that  although  it  is  evidently 
of  a  date  when  the  Thessalians  employed  the 
patronymic  adjective,  the  father's  name  is  here 
expressed  as  generally  in  Greece  by  the  second 
case'.  Probably  the  Magnetes  did  not  acknow- 
ledsre  themselves  to  be  Thessalians. 


'o^- 


'  V.  InBcription,  No.  207.  '  'Eparic  Kfpv/wi-oc. 

'  V.  Inscriptions,  Nos  205, 
20(i. 
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Return  to  Kastri — Kandlia — Fishery  of  the  lake  of  Karlo,  or 
Babeii — Bocbc — Kaprena,  Glaphyra: — Orminium — Velestino, 
Pheree — Mount  Chakodonium — Petra — Lacereia — Amifrus —  j 
Dolian  and  Amyric  plains — Cercinium^Armenlum — Ghcreml  i 
— Supli — Scotussa — Battle  of  Cynotcephalce — Duvlatan — > 
Tjangli,  Erelria  Phlhiolis — Ghenitzaro-khori — River  Etupeu* 
— Melilcea — Coroneia — Erineium — Movtat  Narihacium — Prat 
-~-Thelidium. 


Dec.  24. — Dhesiani,  to  which  I  return  this  after- 
noon from  Aghia,    was  once   evidently  of  more 


importance  than  it  is  at  present,  as  it  contains  four 
ancient  churches,  two  of  which  are  large.  In  all 
of  them  are  many  squared  blocks,  brought  from 
some  neighbouring  Hellenic  site.  One  of  these  is 
the  tomb-stone  of  a  woman  named  Hermione".  In 
the  pavement  of  the  principal  church  are  two  hand- 
some slabs  of  verd-antique,  or  at  least  of  a  species 
of  green  marble,  of  which  I  observed  two  similari 
pieces  at  Aghia,  one  of  them  lying  at  a  fountain. 

Dec.  25. — Having  returned  by  the  same  route  to 
Kastri,  w^e  follow  the  foot  of  the  hills  instead  of  re- 
crossing  the  marsh,  and  in  35  minutes  from  Kastri 
leave  Kukurava  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  left,  upon 
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the  side  of  the  mountain.  Its  mukata  being  in  the 
hands  of  Halil  Bey  of  Zituni,  it  is  now  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  district  of  Zituni.  Halil  is  the 
intended  son-in-law  of  Velj'  Pasha.  In  35  minutes 
more  we  halt  at  Abufaklar,  a  Koniaric  village 
divided  into  two  makhalas,  and  bearing  the  usual 
Turkish  signs  of  poverty  and  ruin,  though  the 
inhabitants  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of  cul- 
tivating their  own  lands  in  a  situation  not  to  be 
molested  by  travellers  or  soldiers.  But  like  their 
brethren  of  Asia  Minor,  these  Turks  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  to 
think  that  all  beyond  is  unworthy  of  the  labour 
of  procuring  it. 

The  calcareous  rocky  hills  at  the  back  of  Abufak- 
lar produce  nothing  but  the  prinokokki  or  shrubby 
holly -leaved  oak.  Towards  the  plain  are  some 
groves  of  large  oaks  and  plane-trees  near  the  village 
which  give  it  a  pleasant  appearance,  but  the  marsh 
is  too  near  to  be  agreeable  or  wholesome.  At  8, 
(Turkish  time,)  we  prosecute  our  route  over  some 
rich  corn  land,  and  at  9.10  arrive  at  a  projection 
of  the  mountain,  beyond  which  it  retires  and  forms 
the  great  bay  or  retreat  of  the  Pclian  range,  which 
embraces  the  lake  of  Karla,  To  the  right,  or  west, 
beyond  the  marsh,  and  opposite  to  the  projecting 
point  of  the  mountain,  a  very  remarkable  height 
rises  like  an  island  out  of  the  plain.  This  hill, 
the  foot  of  which  is  touched  by  the  marsh  when 
the  inundation  reaches  its  ma.ximum,  is  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  rocky  in  many  parts, 
but  no  where  lofty,  and  having  two  summits  con- 
nected by  a  ridge  :  tiie  southern  is  pointed,  that 
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to  the  northward  is  more  low  and  even.  Between 
them,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  ridge,  stands  a 
Koniaric  village  named  Petra  :  around  the  height 
some  rocks  rise  out  of  the  level,  and  two  or  three 
miles  south-eastward  is  another  detached  height, 
smaller  and  lower  than  that  of  Petra,  but  similar 
to  it,  and  forming  at  present  an  island  in  the  lake 
of  Karla.  1  have  been  the  more  particular  in  de- 
scribing the  hill  of  Petra,  because  it  answers  most 
remarkably  to  a  position  in  the  plain  Dotium, 
described  by  Hesiod  in  a  fragment  of  the  Eoeae  of 
that  poet  preserved  by  Strabo'. 

Having  turned  the  projection,  our  route  leads 
eastward  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  consist 
of  a  bare  rock,  so  rugged  that  it  must  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  any  cattle  to  pass  over  the  points  when  the 
inundation  reaches  to  the  rocks.  These  seem  to 
be  Uie  Boi/3iaSoc  ^pij^ivot  alluded  to  by  Pindar'. 
At  present  there  is  a  wide  level,  covered  in  some 
places  with  rushes,  between  the  rocks  and  the 
edge  of  the  water,  which,  as  the  lake  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  small  compass,  is  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  to  our  right.  In  various  places  on  the  foot  of 
the  hills  there  are  stone  huts  for  the  use  of  the 
agents  of  the  person  who  farms  the  fishery  of  the 
lake  from  the  Sultan.  Opposite  to  each  hut  is  a 
rough  quay  or  jetty,  made  of  loose  stones,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  drag  the  nets.  Ap- 
proaching Kanalia,  I  observe  the  villagers  plough- 
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ing  the  borders  of  the  lake,  attended,  as  in  Egypt, 
by  the  Gherondes  or  eiders,  who  at  seed-time,  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  inundation,  superintend  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  fields.  Their 
award  admits  of  no  appeal.  The  soil  is  excellent ; 
but  if  the  water  rises  beyond  the  usual  extent,  the 
peasant  may  lose  his  seed-corn,  or  may  be  obliged 
to  look  for  a  harvest  of  fish  instead  of  grain. 

At  II  wc  arrive  at  Kanalia.  Thisvillage,  which 
contains  200  houses,  is  situated  on  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pelhnii,  shut  in  on  either  side  by  the  lower 
declivities  of  that  mountain,  and  open  only  to  a 
view  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  of  the  hills  to 
the  south  of  it,  and  of  a  part  of  Velestino.  Such 
a  position  cannot  be  very  healthy  or  agreeable  in 
summer.  In  fact,  the  heat  and  glare  of  light  re- 
flected from  the  bare  white  rocks  which  inclose 
the  lake  and  adjacent  plain  are  described  as  in- 
tolerable, and  not  less  so  the  clouds  of  gnats  and 
flies  which  infest  all  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The 
village  stands  nearly  on  the  edge  of  the  highest  in- 
undation, where  begiu  vineyards  and  mull)erry 
plantations,  which  occupy  all  the  lower  part  of  a 
fertile  valley,  extending  for  three  miles  to  the 
eastward,  with  a  breadth  half  as  great,  and  terrai- 
uating  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Plessidhi. 
The  fertile  soil  and  valuable  fishery  of  Kanalia 
make  it  the  richest  village  in  the  district  of  Veles- 
tino,  and  would  have  caused  it  to  prosper  still 
more,  had  not  intestine  quarrels  checked  improve- 
ment, and  at  one  time  almost  ruined  the  place. 
They  have  lately  adopted  the  plan  of  placing  a 
bridle  upon  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  Bostanji 
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of  Constantinople,  whom  they  pay  as  governor  or 
representative  of  the  Sultan,  to  whose  Hasne  the 
village  and  fishery  helong :  from  this  measure  they 
hope  also  to  derive  some  protection  against  Aly 
Pasha.  A  party,  nevertheless,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  my  host  the  Hodja-bashi,  has  been 
already  gained  over  to  assist  the  Pasha  in  his 
design  of  forcing  the  Sultan  to  compound  with 
him  by  giving  him  the  life  farm  of  the  district 
as  at  Aghia.  The  Hodja-bashi  justifies  his  in- 
clination to  the  Vezir's  projects,  by  the  remark, 
that  although  the  Albanian  does  not  yet  com- 
mand the  place,  he  walks  over  it,  and  treads 
it  down ',  meaning  that  the  Albanians  quarter 
upon  them.  The  Mukata  comprises,  together 
with  the  fishery  of  the  lake,  the  dhekatia  of  Kana- 
lia,  of  Kiserli  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Ossa, 
of  Milies  on  Mount  Pelium,  of  Demiradhes  in  the 
district  of  Elassona,  of  Vlakhoianni  in  that  of 
Dheminiko,  of  Megarkhi  near  Kalabaka,  and  of 
Apidliia  in  'Agrafa.  It  has  been  for  several  years 
in  tlie  hands  of  a  Greek  of  Milies,  who  continues 
to  pay  eighty  purses  a  year  for  it  to  the  Sultan, 
though  from  two  of  the  villages  he  has  little  pro- 
spect of  obtaining  his  dues,  as  they  have  become 
tjiflliks  of  Mukhtar  Pasha  and  his  father.  Aly's 
principal  object  at  present  seems  to  be  that  of  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  person  of  this  mukatesi,  who,  when 
the  Vezir  had  introduced  some  of  his  Albanians 
into  the  castle  of  Volo,  under  shadow  of  the  re- 
bellion of  Papa  Evtimio,  found  it  prudent  to  re- 
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tire  to  Constantinople ;  and  though  he  returned  to 
Milies,  on  ascertaining  that  the  Albanians  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Volo  in  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  Evtimio  in  the  j^geean  sea,  he  dares  not 
visit  Kanalia,  but  entrusts  his  interests  here  to  a 
deputy.  He  is  entitled  to  a  third  of  the  produce 
of  the  fishery,  the  Kanaliotes  enjoying  the  sole 
right  of  fishing,  which  in  plentiful  seasons  they 
relax  in  favour  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. The  only  fish  are  carp  ',  a  small  flat  fish*, 
and  eels  '.  They  are  caught  with  seines  and  hand- 
nets,  but  chiefly  in  inclosures  made  of  reeds  which 
grow  in  the  lake,  and  are  called  fiavZ^aicia,  because 
the  fish  follow  the  leader  into  them  like  sheep  into  a 
fold,  the  entrance,  of  course,  being  so  constructed 
that  they  cannot  return.  When  the  fishing  takes 
place.  Kiparlihc:,  or  carriers,  attend  on  the  shore 
with  their  Trpa-yfiara,  or  things  KOT  ktnxhv,  by  which 
is  here  meant  either  horses  or  asses  *,  and  having 
paid  for  the  fish,  transport  them  forthwith  to  the 
surrounding  markets.  In  summer  fish  caught  in 
the  evening  are  thus  sold  at  daybreak  in  Larissa, 
Aghia,  Arniyro,  or  Fersala  :  in  winter,  Katerina, 
Trikkala,  and  even  Metzovo,  are  supplied  from 
hence.  The  agents  of  the  Zabtt,  as  the  farmer  of 
the  Sultan's  share  is  styled,  attend  at  the  landing 
places  to  take  an  account  of  the  sums  received  by 
the  Kanaliote  fishermen,  and  receive  the  third  at 


«  aal^dyi,  a  Turkish  word.  the  ^Egaean,  where  horses  are 
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their  houses  in  Kanalia.  At  present  there  are  no 
carp  in  the  lake,  as  they  all  come  through  the 
Asniaki  on  the  overflowing  of  the  Peneius  into  the 
N^cssonis,  and  thence  into  the  Bcebeis ;  and  this 
year,  according  to  the  local  expression,  "  the 
mother  has  not  come  down  '  :"  nor  was  there  any 
considerable  inundation  last  year,  so  that  few  fish 
were  caught  in  the  summer,  and  none  have  been 
taken  this  winter.  A  deficient  inundation  is  often 
followed  by  the  farther  calamity,  that  the  fish  re- 
maining in  the  reduced  lake  are  killed  by  the 
sun,  as  happened  last  summer,  when  the  heat  and 
drought  were  excessive.  The  wind  too  is  some- 
times fatal  to  them,  by  raising  the  water  on  the 
lee-side  of  the  lake,  and  then  suddenly  abating, 
by  which  the  fish  are  stranded  or  left  in  small 
pools,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  soon  kills  them. 
The  Etes'mn  winds  in  particular  have  this  effect, 
as  they  occur  in  the  hottest  season,  and  when  the 
lake  is  generally  at  the  lowest. 

To  make  amends  for  the  want  of  fish  this  year, 
there  has  been  a  plentiful  crop  of  corn  from  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  which,  as  the  harvest  was  in- 
different in  other  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  in  some 
places  failed  entirely,  has  borne  a  good  price  ;  and 
hence  the  Kaualiotes  have  been  induced  this 
winter  to  sow  the  borders  of  the  lake  to  a  great 
extent,  and  with  the  more  confidence,  as  after  a 
scanty  inundation,  a  more  than  usually  plentiful 
one  is  required  to  restore  the  lake  to  its  average 
limits,  and  consequently  they  have  a  good  chance 
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tliat  their  crop  of  corn  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
water.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the  lake 
is  quite  dry,  as  it  will  be  next  winter  if  there 
should  be  no  inundation  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Indeed,  they  say  that  it  would  now  be  dry  but  for 
the  torrents  which  have  poured  into  it  from  the 
inounfain.  The  inundation  generally  takes  place 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
April  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  brings  with  it 
fish  full  of  roe,  which  is  soon  afterwards  converted 
into  young  fish.  In  the  middle  of  summer  these 
weigh  about  ten  to  the  oke,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  three  or  four  to  the  oke,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  an  oke  each,  and  of  the  third  year  two 
okes.  When  the  seasons  are  favourable  for  two 
or  three  successive  years,  the  quantity  caught  is 
immense,  and  the  fish  are  sold  at  six  or  eight 
panis  the  oke,  at  other  times  from  ten  to  twenty. 
The  fishing  times  are  not  regulated  by  natural 
causes,  but  by  the  calendar,  the  principal  object 
being  to  supply  the  market  with  fish  during  the 
Greek  fasts,  and  to  those  who  fast  strictly  on  the 
days  of  apyia  or  suspension,  when  there  is  an  tyOvoc 
(ctiTiiAuffic ;  that  is  to  say,  when  instead  of  avalfiara, 
such  as  shell-fish,  star-fish,  and  botargo,  fish  hav- 
ing blood  is  allowed,  as  well  as  eggs,  milk,  and 
cheese,  and  which  days  are  therefore  in  reality 
feasts.  The  fasts  which  chiefly  aflfect  the  fishery 
of  Karla  are  in  August,  before  the  Koiftriatf  rfjc 
nava-yiac,  the  twenty-five  days  preceding  the 
feast  of  St.  Demetrius,  which  occurs  on  the 
26th  of  October  (old  style),  and  the  fast  of 
Advent   before   Christmas.     On   all   these   occa- 
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sions,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  excepted  from 
the  suspension  of  the  fast.  The  sale  is  most  ex- 
tensive in  December,  as  the  fish  may  be  carried 
farther.  la  good  years  the  Zabit  gains  from  twenty 
to  forty  purses,  but  this  year  will  be  a  considerable 
loser  by  his  mukata. 

The  Kanaliutes  estimate  tlie  degree  of  bere- 
keti ',  or  plenty,  by  the  number  of  pithamadhes 
or  palms  in  the  lake.  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
centre  at  present  is  five  palms :  when  it  is  full 
there  are  twenty-five  palms. 

Dec,  26. — The  obstinacy  and  violence  of  the 
Etesian  winds  in  July  and  August,  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  are  well  known  to  those  who 
have  had  to  struggle  with  them  in  the  JEgcean  iu 
that  season.  As  a  contrast  for  this  sometimes  dis- 
agreeable, thougli  probably  always  salutary  cha- 
racteristic of  the  climate  of  Greece,  nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  throughout  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Grecian  continent,  beginning  generally 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  sometimes 
lasting  the  greater  part  of  tlie  month  of  January, 
between  which  and  April  is  generally  the  true 
winter  in  Greece.  The  wind,  since  1  have  been 
in  this  province,  has  generally  been  light,  whether 
with  or  without  rain,  and  during  the  last  month 
there  have  been  only  two  violent  gales ;  one  of 
these  occurred  yesterday,  the  other  at  Aghia,  and 
neither  of  them  lasted   more  than  twelve  hours. 
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Eastern  Greece,  however,  is  subject  to  greater  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  than  the  country  to  the 
westward  of  Pindus,  where  southerly  and  westerly 
winds  are  so  prevalent  during  the  winter,  that  the 
cold  is  seldom  very  durable  or  very  severe,  except 
in  the  parts  near  the  central  ridge.  Daniel  and 
Gregory  of  Mi  lies  state  in  their  *'  Geography," 
that  the  olive  trees  of  Magnesia,  where  the  climate 
is  milder  tjian  in  any  other  part  of  Thessaly,  were 
killed  by  the  frost  in  1782,  In  1779  the  lake 
Bcebeis,  which  was  then  so  full  as  to  extend  to 
Kastri,  was  frozen  entirely  over,  so  that  persons 
passed  from  Kanalia  to  the  opposite  side.  The 
flocks  perished,  and  many  a  Vlakhiote  shepherd 
returned  to  his  mountains  without  a  single  sheep. 
The  authors  confirm  the  truth  of  their  account  by 
describing  the  peculiar  sound  caused  by  the  crack- 
ing of  the  ice  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the 
other,  a  phajnomenon  remarkable  to  them  from 
its  rare  occurrence  in  so  southern  a  latitude.  I 
have  met  with  many  similar  testimonies  as  to  the 
occasional  severity  of  the  winter,  particularly  in 
Upper  Thessaly,  where  only  two  years  ago  the 
sheep  perished  in  great  numbers,  and  where  the 
plains  are  covered  sometimes  for  a  fortnight  with 
snow  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  palms ;  this 
may  be  seen  also  in  Epirus,  in  the  interior  plains 
of  loannina,  Arghyrokastro,  Konitza,  and  in  the 
intermediate  valleys,  but  seldom  nearer  to  the 
sea. 

The  lake  Bcebeis  derives  its  modern   name  of 
Karla  from  a  village  which  stood  a  mile  to  the 
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south-cast  of  Kanalia,  but  of  which  no  traces  now 
remain,  except  scattered  stones  and  a  large  ancient 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicolas,  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  near  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
lake.  Kanalia,  which  has  supplied  its  place,  was 
formerly  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  when  robbers  and  the  other  vexations 
perpetually  occurring  in  Turkey  had  depopulated 
Karla,  the  prospect  of  gain  induced  the  people  of 
Kanalia  to  descend  from  their  healthy  situation. 
The  ruins  of  the  houses  and  churches  of  old 
Kanalia  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  mountain. 
The  ancient  Jicube,  which  as  well  as  the  lake  is 
sufficiently  identified  by  the  words  of  Strabo ',  oc- 
cupied a  height  advanced  in  front  of  the  moun- 
tain, sloping  gradually  towards  the  plain,  and 
defended  by  a  steep  fall  at  the  back  of  the  hill. 
It  appears  to  have  been  constructed  of  Hellenic 
masonry  properly  so  called.  The  acropolis  may 
be  traced  on  the  summit,  where  several  large 
quadrangular  blocks  of  stone  are  still  in  their 
places,  among  more  considerable  ruins  formed  of 
small  stones  and  mortar.  Of  the  town  walls  there 
are  some  remains  at  a  small  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Athanasius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  are 
several  large  masses  of  stone  showing  by  their 
distance  from  the  acropolis  that  the  city  was  not 
less  than  two  miles  in  circumference.     The  hill 


'  'II  ii  Boijliiit  Xt'/ii'ij  ttXij-  \iov  Tipaai  eal  r^c  May*  t)aiac. 
vtd^UfiivTa'ii:^ipa7c'iTvyuTrTci  Boi'/^r)  ci  ^upioy  iiri  rp  \lfifg 
it  Ka'i  ro«£  airoKiiyovai  rou  Dj)-      Kcifin'ov. — Strabo,  p.  436. 
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Oil  which  it  stood  is  rocky  and  covered  wltli  pri- 
naria  :  at  the  back  of  it  are  some  sepulchres, 
formed  of  quadrangular  slabs  placed  vertically  in 
the  earth.  At  the  foot  of  the  heigrht  to  the  north- 
west,  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  there  is  a 
never-failing  source  of  water  in  a  deep  cavity  ;  in 
winter  it  generally  fills  up  the  cavern  to  the 
mouth  :  it  is  now  however  very  low,  but  the  water 
is  excellent,  and  contributed  probably  to  recom- 
mend this  site  to  the  original  settlers.  It  may 
have  been  perhaps  to  protect  their  fountain  as  well 
as  to  command  a  view  to  the  westward  over  the 
lake  and  plain,  that  the  ancients  built  a  small 
castle  on  the  peak  of  a  rock,  about  half  way  in  a 
right  line  between  the  Paleokastro  and  Kanalia. 
Its  masonry  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
ruins  at  Kastri  and  Gritziauo  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  the 
walls  are  thick,  formed  of  small  irregular  stones 
and  mortar,  and  pierced  with  many  square  holes. 
At  a  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards  to  the 
south-east  of  the  site  of  Iia:be  are  the  remains  of 
a  small  ancient  building,  composed  of  a  coarse 
species  of  white  marble  which  splits  easily  into 
thin  slabs.  It  was  apparently  a  detached  temple  ; 
the  length  within  is  fourteen,  and  the  breadth  ten 
feet,  with  walls  3-i-  feet  thick,  having  an  entrance 
in  the  middle  of  one  end  3  feet  7  inches  wide. 
One  of  the  long  sides  is  still  six  feet  high  above 
the  soil,  in  five  courses  of  regular  masonry, 
forming  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  and 
of  which  the  two  upper  courses  project  over 
each  other  within  ;  thus  showing  that  they  formed 
a   part   of   the   roof   of   the   building,    and   that 
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>t  VIS  eoMtmcted  in  a  manner  very  commonly 
found  in  Greek  doors  and  roob  of  small   span. 

[ 


r-c: 


small  <{ttaalitT  of  cement  mixed  with  brokett] 
tiitt  Ims  been  employed  in  this  masonry.  The) 
IwiMittg  is  on  the  slope  of  a  n>cky  height,  a  little  | 
above  the  foot  of  it. 

At  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  on  the  site  of 
Karia,  are  some  firagments  of  fluted  Doric  columns 
1  foot  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  20  flutings,  and 
sereral  masses  of  white  marble,  of  which  stone  the 
adjacent  mountain  seems  to  be  chiefly  composed. 
From  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  I  cross  the  moun- 
tain which  borders  the  vale  of  Barbe  on  the  south 
to  Kaprena.  In  various  parts  of  the  mountain 
huts  have  been  built  by  the  people  of  Kaprena  for 
the  Makhi,  who  come  into  this  part  of  Thessaly 
with  their  sheep  in  the  winter,  and  hire  both 
pasture  and  huts.  By  the  Greeks  of  Thessaly 
these  people  are  commonly  called  Karagunidhes ', 
or  black  cloaks.  With  the  extension  of  Al^^ 
Pasha's  landed  property  in  Northern  Greece,  his 
flocks  also  have  increased,  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  which  winter  in  the  plains  of  Thessalv 
now  belong:  to  him  or  his  sons.  Each  of  the  three 
Tepeleniote  Pashas  has  a  tjoban-bashi,  or  head- 
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shepherd,  who  appoints  the  winter-quarters,  cor- 
responds with  the  subordinate  leaders,  and  reports 
to  his  master.  Not  only  these  persons,  but  those 
likewise  who  conduct  the  flocks  of  others  or  their 
own  into  Thessaly,  and  who  were  formerly  exposed 
to  the  extortions  of  the  Koniaridhes,  now  enjoy  the 
Vezir's  protection,  as  coming  from  places  subject 
to  his  government.  Hence  the  Vlakhiotes  are 
better  disposed  towards  Aly  than  his  other  sub- 
jects, except  those  immediately  in  his  employment. 
In  like  manner  the  Vlakhiote  shopkeepers,  tailors, 
day-labourers,  and  itinerant  venders  of  capots, 
enjoy  in  the  towns  a  greater  degree  of  security 
than  formerly. 

The  numerous  flocks  on  the  heights  around 
Kaprena  and  Kanalia  illustrate  the  epithet  roXv- 
fl^\oTart|  bestowed  upon  Baebe  by  a  dramatic  poet 
who  was  a  careful  observer  of  manners  and  topo- 
graphy '.  The  fish  of  the  Bceheis,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  noticed  in  any  of  the  ancient  authors, 
unless  Boi'/3r|  should  be  substituted  for  BoA/3q,  in  a 
fragment  by  a  poet  often  quoted  by  Athenaeus*, 
though  as  Bolbe  was  a  lake  in  Macedonia,  such 
an  alteration  is  by  no  means  necessary.  As  to  the 
cereal  capabilities  of  Baebe,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  have  been  unnoticed  so  near  to  the 
PhercBan,  Amyric,  and  iMrisscean  plains. 

Kaprena  is  a  village  of  50  houses  situated  on 

'   Totyap  ToXw/iijXora'ra*' 
'Evriaf  oJkcic  (Admete  sc.)  Tapd  (oAAiVoov 
Bot/S/of  Xlftvav. 

Eurip.  Alcest.  v.  588. 
'  Archestratus  ap.  Athen.  1.  7«  c.  17. 
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an  elevated  level  among  the  hills  which  lie  be- 
tween the  lake  of  Karla  and  the  plains  extendin 
to  Volo.  Above  the  village,  on  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  these  hills,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town  with  a  citadel  on  the  summit,  of  which  the 
entire  circuit  is  traceable.  On  its  lower  side  a 
part  of  the  wall  is  still  standing,  built  of  rude 
masses  of  stone,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled 
with  smaller  rough  stones  without  mortar.  Though 
the  masonry  resembles  the  Cyclopian  of  Tiryns, 
the  rude  blocks  are  so  much  smaller  than  at  that 
place,  that  the  Hellenism  of  these  ruins  might 
perhaps  be  doubted  did  not  the  extent,  the  nature 
of  the  position,  the  general  construction,  the  cita- 
del on  the  summit,  and  the  body  of  the  place  on 
the  slope  to  the  southward  all  furnish  a  strong 
testimony  of  their  origin.  Within  the  inclosure 
the  ground  is  covered  with  small  stones,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  buildings  are  so  preserved  that 
the  streets  might  be  planned.  The  place  is  de- 
fended on  the  east  and  south  by  steep  cliSs,  which 
in  the  latter  direction  overhang  Kaprena. 

The  acropolis  commands  a  view  of  Volo,  Demc' 
trios,  great  part  of  the  Pagasetic  gulf,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  lake  Buebeis,  and  of  the 
plains  as  far  as  Larissa  and  Turnavo.  If  we  may 
suppose  Homer  in  his  catalogue  to  have  named 
the  towns  of  Greece  as  nearly  in  their  order  as 
his  versification  would  allow,  these  should  be  the 
remains  of  (wlaphyrce,  which  he  places  between 
Boebe  and  lolcus'.      As  Glaphyrae  is  not   men- 

II.  B.  T.  712. 
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tioned  in  subsequent  history,  it  may  perhaps  have 
ceased  to  have  any  importance  at  an  early  period, 
which  in  some  measure  agrees  with  the  appearance 
of  the  ruins. 

The  fields  of  Kaprena  produce  only  corn,  and 
are  not  very  fertile  :  the  soil  is  of  that  red  colour 
so  often  met  with  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Greece. 
The  situation  is  healthy,  but  cold  in  winter,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  often  annoyed  by  the  wolves 
of  Mount  Pelium.  These  animals  are  equally 
troublesome  at  Zagora,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  more  or  less  to  all  the  villages 
near  the  forests,  in  which  abound  also  the  deer, 
the  roe,  and  the  wild  hog. 

It  would  appear  from  Strabo  that  there  was  a 
town  of  Orminitim  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Peliutn 
between  Kaprena  and  Volo,  for  he  describes  it  as 
situated  vno  or  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  near 
the  lake  BoebeTs,  at  a  distance  of  27  stades  from 
Demetrias,  the  road  passing  through  lolcus ;  and 
this  he  confirms  by  the  remark,  that  lolcus  was 
7  stades  from  Demetrias,  and  20  from  Orminium  '. 
The  geographer  conceived  this  place  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  Ormeuium  of  the  Iliad,  but  we 


*  To  ^fi*  ovv  'Opfiiviof  Ka-  airru  to  'Op/iivioy.     To  /iiy  oiv 

Xi«rat  yuy  'Opfilytof'  itrri  ?t  vro  'Opftifioy  cWtj^n  rijt  ^qfitjTpi- 

rji  n^iXty  KufiT)  Kara  roy  Tiaya-  aSoe    Jrifjj    ara^iovs    iirrii    Kal 

vifriKuy  KoXiroy  riy  (rvyfKia/ii-  tlKOtrf   6  ci  r^C  'IuXaoD  rinroQ 

yuy  tic  Ttiy  Ai]fi7]TpiaoaTr6K.iuy,  (y  iti^  Kilfiiyoc  rijc  fity  AijfiJi- 

it  i(()i;ra(.    'AydyKt)  Je  am  rriy  rpidioc  trro  irratlovc  ^u'otijw, 

hotftifiSa  Xiftyify  ilvai  TXijvioy,  row   S"   'Opfuvlov   rowc   \o<iroic 

iKtiiil  Kal  j;  Bo(/3ii  Tuy  ircp<oi-  cticofft    araiiovc.  —  Strabo,     p. 

Ki'jwi'  ^y  rqc   AriftrjTpidioQ  xal  438. 
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may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  he  was  right 
in  this  opinion,  or  in  supposing  that  the  fountain 
Hypereia,  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  of  the 
Catalogue,  is  that  which  at  a  later  time  was  cele- 
brated as  a  source  in  the  town  of  Pherae ',  for  the 
warriors  from  the  country  around  Phene,  Bcebe, 
and  lolcus,  followed  Eumelus  *,  whereas  those  from 
Ormenium  and  Hypereia  were  under  Eurypylus, 
whose  third  town  was  Astcrium',  which  I  have 
already  shewn  to  have  stood  at  VIokho,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ap'idanus  and  £nipeus,  forty  miles 
to  the  north-westward  of  Pheroi ;  whence  it  seems 
clear  that  Eurypylus  ruled  over  the  plains  of 
Thcssaliotis,  which  are  watered  by  the  Apidanus 
and  Enipeus,  and  which  bordered  south-eastward 
upon  Phthia,  to  the  south  and  south-west  upon 
Dolopia,  and  north-westward  on  the  Tripolitis  of 
the  Asclepiadae.  Ormenium,  therefore,  probably 
stood  in  some  part  of  these  plains.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Ormenus,  grandson 
of  jEoIus,  and  to  have  descended  to  Eurypylus 
in  preference  to  his  first  cousin  Phoenix,  although 
Amyntor,  father  of  Phcenix,  was  the  elder  son 
of   Ormenus,    because    Phoenix   had    quitted   his 


'  Strabo,  p.  439. 

'  0(  Zi  9fpa.c  iviftovTO  irapa)  Boij3i;(2a  XLfivriv, 
Bolfitiy  Kut  TXaipvpat,  Kai  ivtcri^tVijv  'lauXKdy' 
Tiiy  ^p\  'ACftiiTOio  ^i\os  ira'Vc  iyCtica  ytjUy 
ES/iijXoc  II.  B.  V.  711. 

*  0«  T  ix°*'  'Opfiiviov,  o1  re  Kptivijy  "firiptiay, 
OT  T  ix°*'  'AoTtpioK,  TiraVotd  rc  Xcvko  Kapr^va, 
Tuf  ^px  EvpuirvAoc,  Evai'^foc  ayXauc  v'wq. 
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merly  contained  72  villages,  and  included  the  dis- 
trict of  Volo,  but  by  the  effects  of  discord  amongj 
the  chief  Turks  who  seem  to  have  caught  the 
infection  from  Mount  Pclium,  without  acquiring 
the  industry  and  economy  of  their  Christian  neigh- 
bours ;  their  possessions  in  the  plain  gradually 
became  the  property  of  be^'s  of  Lurissa,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  khnsia  of  the  mountain,  which 
were  before  farmed  by  them,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Turks  of  Larissa,  Fersala,  or  Trikkala ;  even 
the  spahilik  of  Rizoraylo,  which  is  only  three  or 
four  miles  distant  from  Vclestino,  now  belongs  to 
a  Larisseean,  and  there  are  only  twelve  villages  in 
the  district,  none  of  which  except  Kaprena,  Ka- 
nalia,  St.  George,  and  Sesklo,  contain  more  than 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  houses.  In  the  town 
there  are  about  250  Turkish  families,  but  the 
Turkish  houses  are  much  more  numerous :  such 
of  the  remainder  as  are  tenantable  are  occupied 
by  Greeks  of  'Agrafa,  or  by  Vlakhi  of  Mount 
Phtdtis.  The  chief  profit  of  the  Turks  is  derived 
from  their  gardens  and  mills,  a  sort  of  property 
they  prefer,  as  it  gives  a  good  return  without 
much  trouble.  The  Turkish  houses  are  built 
amidst  gardens,  which  extend  also  beyond  the 
houses  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  plain,  the 
stream  which  flows  from  the  fountain  anciently 
called  Hypereia  furnishing  an  abundant  irrigation, 
as  well  as  the  means  of  working  numerous  mills. 
All  the  surrounding  villagers  bring  their  corn  here 
to  be  ground,  and  supply  themselves  with  vege- 
tables from  a  weekly  market  on  Fridays.  The 
Turks  who   possess  corn  land   depend  upon  the 
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Greeks  for  its  cultivation.  Tlie  t'oraier  supply  the 
seed,  and  a  house  for  the  jcoXX^-yac,  or  farmer,  who 
furnishes  cattle  and  implements  of  agriculture, 
and  takes  half  the  crop  after  the  deduction  of  the 
dhekatia  ;  sometimes  every  thing  belongs  to  the 
landlord,  and  the  farmer  is  only  an  ipyarn^,  or 
labourer,  who  receives  a  third  of  the  nett  produce 
for  his  own  wages  and  the  daily  labour  he  may  em- 
ploy. The  lower  classes  of  Turks  are  shoemakers, 
tailors,  barbers,  butchers,  bakers,  cooks,  menial 
servants,  and  labourers  in  the  gardens  but  not  in 
the  fields.  The  Variisi,  or  Greek  quarter,  which 
once  contained  as  many  families  as  the  present 
Turkish,  now  consists  for  the  greater  part  of  ruins 
or  uninhabited  houses,  and  a  part  of  its  site  is 
converted  into  gardens  or  cornfields.  The  decline 
of  the  Greeks  has  been  caused,  like  that  of  the 
Turks,  as  much  by  their  foolish  contentions  as  by 
the  oppression  of  the  government.  The  fapiaii;  or 
rapai^ia  into  whicli  they  were  divided,  persecuted 
one  another,  intriguing  with  the  Beys  for  this 
purpose,  and  lodging  complaints  against  their 
rivals  in  the  Turkish  Mekheme  ;  while  the  Turks 
found  their  interest  in  fomenting  these  disputes, 
and  as  at  Larissa,  each  Bey  patronized  some  one 
or  other  of  the  principal  Greek  families. 

Velestino  was  long  noted  for  the  savage  dis- 
position of  its  Turkish  inhabitants,  and  for  its 
lawless  government,  and  it  would  tlien  have  been 
impossible  for  a  traveller  to  make  such  a  journey 
in  Thessaly  as  I  have  done.  Affairs  are  now 
altered.      The  Turks  still   retain   their  barbarous 
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manners,  and  their  hatred  of  Christians,  but  they 
are  kept  within  bounds  by  the  fear  of  Al}'  Pasha, 
whose  authority  is  unquestioned  here,  though  he 
has  not  yet  introduced  one  of  his  pedicular  bolu- 
bashis  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  these  in- 
solent Osmanlis.  On  the  fall  of  the  nizam  djedid 
and  the  elevation  of  Mustafa  Bairaktar  they  flat- 
tered themselves  that  Al)''s  influence  at  the  Porte 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  they  could  resist  his 
incroacliments  in  Thessaly  :  he  soon  however  sent 
twenty  of  his  Derventli  horsemen  from  Aghid  to 
quarter  upon  the  town,  and  did  not  withdraw 
them  until  their  expences,  with  the  addition  of  a 
present,  had  cost  the  community  eiglity  purses. 
Since  that  lesson  his  mandates  have  met  with  no 
resistance,  and  according  to  the  lively  expression 
of  the  Greeks,  a  dirty  buyurti  from  loannina  half 
the  size  of  one's  hand  is  of  more  effect  than  a 
firmahn  of  the  Porte  three  feet  in  length.  By 
means  of  these  "  impressions  of  the  lion's  paw" 
the  people  of  Velestino  are  robbed  of  20  purses 
every  year,  without  being  saved  thereby  from 
similar  imposts  from  the  Porte  when  required  by 
the  necessities  of  war,  or  other  causes.  All  such 
extraordinary  contributions,  which  are  entirely 
separate  from  the  ordinary  imposts  paid  to  the 
Mukatesi,  are  caljed  avayet,  in  Greek  oticoSo^ia, 
because  they  are  raised  by  a  classified  house  tax. 
The  yearly  amount  paid  by  each  principal  Turk 
of  Velestino  styling  himself  Bey,  is  from  250  to 
300  piastres.  The  nmkata  is  in  the  hands  of  Seid 
Aga  of  Armyro,  who  is  now  in  prison  at  loannina 
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on  the  pretence  of  his  having  insulted  one  of  the 
Vezir's  tatara,  for  which  he  will  prohably  atone  by 
a  heavy  fine  before  he  is  allowed  to  return  home. 

The  walls  of  Pherce,  although  apparent  only  in 
places,  still  preserve  enough  of  their  foundations 
to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  limits  of  the  city 
on  every  side,  except  towards  the  plain,  where  no 
remains  are  traceable.  When  Velestino  was  in 
the  height  of  its  prosperity,  it  occupied  two  thirds 
of  the  same  ground.  On  the  northern  side,  the 
ancient  walls  followed  the  brow  of  two  tabular  sum- 
mits, the  sides  of  which  seem  to  have  been  partly 
indebted  to  art  for  their  present  shape,  and  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  two  great  bastions  protect- 
ing the  entrance  into  the  city  from  the  northward. 
Vestiges  of  the  northern  or  Larissajan  gate,  and 
some  foundations  of  the  adjacent  walls  still  remain 
on  the  neck  between  the  two  heights.  The  ap- 
proach must  have  been  very  imposing  to  the 
stranger  who  arrived  at  Pheras  on  that  side,  the 
ground  being  so  formed  that  nothing  but  the 
walls  could  have  been  visible  until  the  gate  was 
passed,  when  the  whole  city  was  laid  before  him. 
Even  now  this  entrance  into  the  Variisi  has  a 
striking  appearance,  although  little  but  the  ruins 
of  Greek  houses  form  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  ancient  walls  are  principally  preserved 
at  the  back  of  a  church  in  tlie  highest  part  of  the 
Varusi,  where  stood  a  tower  which  has  lately 
feUen,  and  has  been  restored  by  some  modern 
masonry.  To  the  north  the  two  heiglits  are  de- 
fended by  a  deep  torrent  bed,  in  the  steep  banks 
of  which  many  sepulchres  have  been  found.     In 

1-2 


ladafpikd  to  tbe 
hndge.    Tbe  mmoa  who 

tfaer«  be  turned  again*  heeait  Acy 
with  figures  and  omainaiti.     3ioc  &r  £raa 
oo  tbe  road  to  Laruea  are  stiU  lyiag  soax 
tneiiti  of  BnUad  Doric  ihafu  of  two  feet  w  i 
and  very  Uipenag,  formerlj  perhaps  oola 
tbe  ftaine  temple. 

Below  tbe  eajiteninKWt  of  the  two  beigbti'  mm 
inferior  L'vel,  bat  conslderablT  higher  than  tiae 
pUio,  wa*  iocluded  witbin  tbe  ciij,  as  appears  by 
a  fi.'w  HlrHfrfr\hi(!  Mfjck*  in'licatino'  the  direcrion 
of  th<;  ancient  walls.  At  the  foot  of  this  heisrht 
on  the  Hoiithem  side  is  the  fountain  HijjHreia  \ 
hurrounded  hy  Iiandr,orne  plane  trees,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Turkish  quarter,  on  one  side  of  an  open 
Hjmee.  another  Hide  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
jnoH<|ue.  'I'he  water  rushes  from  several  openings 
in   the   rock,    and    immediately   forms    a   stream, 
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Pindar.  Tyth.  Od.  4,  v.  221. 

II  yij  <l>ifiuiu  j^ai(«'  avyyoviiv  &  Ccwp 
'Yjrijiei'ii  Kf>{ivr),  yli/iu  OuxpCKLaTUTov. 

Sophoel.  ap.  Scliol.  Pindar,  ibid. 
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which  is  conveyed  in  a  channel  lined  with  wrought 
stones,  once  belonging  to  Hellenic  buildings  ;  after 
turning  several  mills  it  is  joined  by  another  stream 
flowing  from  a  pond  to  the  southward  of  the  prin- 
cipal fountain,  and  thus  augmented  pursues  a  course 
of  three  miles  to  Rizomylo,  through  gardens  of 
fruit-trees,  melons,  and  pot-herbs,  mixed  with 
oaks,  elms,  and  poplars, — the  successors  of  the 
plantations  near  Plierae,  which  are  noticed  by 
Polybius '.  Near  Rizomylo  are  some  groves  of 
large  oaks  which  are  said  to  have  been  much 
thinned  of  late  years.  From  Rizomylo  the  Hy- 
pereia  crosses  the  plain  to  the  lake  of  Karla.  The 
water  is  bright  and  pure,  cold  in  summer,  and 
generally  issues  in  greater  (juantity  in  that  season 
than  in  the  winter.  Nevertheless,  the  Greeks  of 
the  Varusi  prefer  the  water  of  their  wells  for 
drinking,  nor  do  they  make  much  use  of  the 
Hypcreia  for  other  purposes,  as  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  with  full  vessels  is  laborious,  and  the  women 
are  afraid  of  insult  from  the  Turks.  Just  above 
the  principal  source  are  the  remains  of  a  curved 
wall  concave  towards  the  water.  The  stones  are 
laid  together  without  cement,  and  the  courses  are 
narrower  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  stones 
than  was  usual  in  Hellenic  masonry.  Near  these, 
which  are  the  remains  perhaps  of  a  small  circular 
temple,  lies  a  fragment  of  a  Doric  shaft  3  ft.  3  in. 
in  diameter. 

The  ancient  inclosure  of  the  city  is  not  so  easily 
traceable  on  the  western  and  southern  sides  as  on 

'  Polyb.  1,  18,  c.  3, 
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the  uortbern.  A  little  beyond  the  north-western 
angle  a  wall  is  visible,  crossing  the  hollow  which 
separates  the  two  heights  above  noticed  from 
another  parallel  ridge,  upon  the  summit  of  which, 
in  two  or  three  places,  the  ancient  masonry  may  be 
distinguished  among  the  remains  of  modern  walls. 
From  this  hollow  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Varusi 
rises  a  peaked  hill,  upon  which  are  some  quarries, 
and  on  the  summit  the  remains  of  a  small  castle 
of  very  massy  Hellenic  workmanship.  The  line 
of  wall  beyond  these  points  is  not  evident ;  nor 
is  it  very  certain  whether  the  peak  was  in  the 
acropolis,  or  only  an  outwork  to  cover  it.  It 
seems  not  impossible  that  this  height,  whether 
it  was  the  acropolis  or  the  site  of  an  exterior  for- 
tress, may  have  been  the  Mount  CJialcodoTtium, 
below  which  Apollonius  represents  Pherse  to  have 
been  situated ' ;  as  we  sometimes  find  that  an  acro- 
polis bore  a  specific  name.  But  Cfudcodon'mm 
may  also  be  applied  on  the  same  authority  to 
the  southern  and  highest  summit  of  Mount  Ka- 
radagh,  which  is  only  about  five  miles  to  the 
S.W,  of  this  point ;  and  as  that  remarkable  sum- 
mit has  not  been  described  in  ancient  history  so  as 
to  be  recognized  by  any  other  name,  it  will  be  con- 
venient at  least,  if  not  certainly  correct,  to  attach 


0M£  ♦tpalj'A^^jip-oc  tvpt\viaatv  avaaauv 

Apollon.  1.  1,  V.  49. 

To  2c  \a\Kud6yioy  opos  emly  irTfpu'i'w  ^cowf. 

Schul.  ibid. 
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to  it  the  name  of  Chalcodonium.  In  general  the 
masonry  of  the  walls  was  of  a  regular  kind,  like 
that  of  P/iai-sahia,  but  there  is  a  piece  approaching 
to  the  pol^-gonal  kind  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  near 
the  Lariss<Baii  gate.  At  the  church,  a  pedestal 
which  has  three  holes  on  the  upper  surface  of  it 
appears  from  the  inscription  to  have  supported  a 
statue  of  Augustus':  there  is  also  a  sepulchral 
monument  at  the  same  place  erected  by  one 
Aglais,  daughter  of  Hippolytus,  where  the  fathers 
name  is  expressed  according  to  the  elegant  The»- 
salian  custom  by  the  adjective  'liriroKvTua  *.  As  all 
the  inscriptions  which  I  have  seen  in  this  form  are 
in  letters  of  the  best  times  of  antiquity,  and  as  the 
monuments  on  which  they  are  found  bear  a  small 
proportion  to  those  in  which  the  ordinary  Hellenic 
form  of  the  genitive  prevails,  we  may  infer  that 
the  custom  became  obsolete  in  this  province,  toge- 
ther with  the  disuse  of  the  Thessalo-^iiolic  dialect. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  exact  period 
to  this  change,  which  probably  was  gradual,  some 
states  having  preserved  their  ancient  dialects  for 
a  longer  time,  or  in  greater  purity  than  others, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  dialectic  distinctions 
long  survived  the  Roman  conquest ;  as  by  that 
H  event  the  country,  already  depopulated  and  im- 
poverished by  wars  and  calamities  of  every  kind, 
Lwas  completely  humiliated,  and  little  was  left  in 
Greece  of  that  pride  of  antiquity  and  spirit  of 
cmtdation  by  which  the  use  of  the  dialects  had 
been  retained  in  public  documents  after  they 
'  V.  Inscription,  No.  210.  '  V.  Inscription,  No.  21  J. 
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bad  ceased  in  the  spoken  language.  The  latter 
change  was  probably  complete  in  the  age  of 
Alexander ;  but  we  have  a  proof  in  an  inscription 
of  Orchomenus,  of  the  Bceotic  having  been  em- 
ployed on  public  monuments  after  his  time ',  and 
a  few  ^olic  or  Doric  forms  were  even  retained 
in  that  of  Augustus. 

Dec.  29. — This  day  I  made  a  tour  in  the  plain 
of  Velestino  by  Rizomylo  and  Hadjimes  to  Petra, 
returning  from  thence  by  the  magula  of  Ghereli, 
and  along  the  roots  of  Mount  Karadagh,  to  Veles- 
tino. This  plain  is  considered  more  productive 
than  the  Pharsalia/i,  and  equal  in  fertility  to  the 
Larisscean.  Even  this  year,  when  the  harvest  was 
generally  deficient  in  Tliessaly,  the  lands  of  Had- 
jimes, Rizomylo,  and  Ghereli,  gave  a  tolerable 
return.  The  plough,  which  is  of  the  same  form 
as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  yoked  to  a  single 
pair  of  oxen,  makes  only  a  slight  impression  on 
the  surface,  and  manuring  is  never  practised. 

The  hill  of  Petra  is  two  miles  beyond  Hadjimes. 
The  village,  which  is  inhabited  by  Koniari  Turks 
and  a  few  families  of  Greek  labourers,  stands,  as 
I  before  remarked,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
long  ridge,  which  1  described  as  uniting  the  two 
Bumniits  of  the  height.  Several  Turks  of  the  vil- 
lage followed  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  curious  to 
know  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  murmuring  that 
it  was  some  rf)(vij  or  contrivance  of  Aly  Pasha  por- 
tending no  good  to  them.  They  were  too  much 
afraid  of  my  Albanian  servant,  although  a  Christ- 


'  Sec  Vol.  II.  J).  152. 
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ian,  to  offer  any  incivility  ;  but  sufficiently  showed 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  visit  the  place 
in  safety  under  other  circumstances. 

The  sides  of  the  hill  of  Petra  are  steep  and  in 
some  places  precipitous,  but  on  the  summit  there 
is  an  undulating  space,  which,  where  not  rocky,  is 
covered  with  grass,  and  from  wlience  tliere  is  a  fine 
view  of  Velestino,  Larissa,  Turnavo,  and  the  moun- 
tains Olt/mptis,  Ossa,  Pclium,  and  Otkrys.  The 
waters  of  the  lake,  which  are  now  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles,  advance,  when  the  inundation  is  at 
its  height,  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  eastern 
and  northern  sides.  The  larger,  or  north-eastern 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  surrounded  by  foundations  of 
Hellenic  walls  of  remote  antiquity,  and  other  re- 
mains, similar  in  their  apparent  antiquity,  are 
seen  at  the  foot  of  the  same  height  to  the  north,  as 
well  as  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  marshy  ground, 
which,  in  times  of  inundation,  becomes  a  part  of 
the  Boebeh.  The  only  other  monument  of  aati- 
quity  I  can  find  is  a  sepulchral  stele  now  used  as 
a  step  in  the  stair  of  a  Turkish  house,  and  which 
is  inscribed,  in  letters  of  the  best  times,  with  the 
name  of  Attyla,  daughter  of  Eurypothus,  the  name 
of  the  father  being  expressed  by  the  adjective 
}Lvpvir69na  '.  The  walls  on  the  hill  were  of  great 
thickness,  constructed  of  large  irregular  masses, 
and  when  complete  resembled  probably  in  con- 


'  V.  Inscription,  No.  209. 
Attyla  seems  to  have  been  not 
uncommon  in  this  province  as 
a  woman's  name.  On  the  site 
of  Metiopolis  of  Upper  Thes- 


saly  I  purchased  a  silver  ring 
for  the  finger,  inscribed  ATTY- 
AA2  in  letters  of  gold  beauti- 
fully formed. 
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struction  those  of  Tiryns  or  Mycense,  The  south- 
western, or  smaller  of  the  two  hills,  seems  not  to 
have  been  included  in  the  ancient  acropolis,  though 
it  has  some  appearance  of  having  been  fortified, 
which,  as  it  is  the  steeper  and  higher  of  tlie  two, 
was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  place :  it  rises 
about  200  feet  above  the  plain,  and  ends  in  a 
peak.  I  have  already  suggested  that  the  height 
of  Petra  is  that  double  hill  near  the  lake  Boebeis 
said  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Coronis, 
daughter  of  Phlegyas  and  mother  of  ^sculapius 
by  Apollo,  who,  on  the  information  of  a  busy 
crow,  punished  her  with  death  for  having  in- 
trigued with  Ischys  son  of  Eilatus'. 

We  learn  from  Pindar  that  these  twin  hills  were 
the  site  of  a  town  called  Lacereia,  which,  from 


'  *U  oil}  ^lOu^ovc  itpovs  valovaa  KoXuyovQ 
Awri'fi  tv  ireclf  iro\v/3<irpvoc  o-Vt  'Afivpoio 

N/)//aro  'Boijiidcof:  Xi/x»tjc  iroia  irapdiyoc  diftiis 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Tj!  fiiv  Ap'  ayytXoc  ^Xflt  Kopa^  Upijc  diro  Jatroc 
niOu  is  iJyaOf'ijj'  xal  (>'  t<j>paait'  tpy'  ailt/Xa 
4foiJ3f  dKtp<r€Kafiji,  St  ap"l<r\vs  lyvh^  Kopwvlv 
EiXari'^ijC,  ♦Xtyvao  Sioyyiiroio  Ovyarpa, 
Frog.  Hesiod.  ap.  Strabon.  pp.  442.  647.  etap.  Schol.  Pindar. 
Pyth.  3,  V.  14.  48. 

Kat  r6re  ycouc  (Apollo  sc.)''l<r\vo{  EiXart^a 

Seiviay  Kolray  ctOtfiiy  ti  Z6\ov, 

Ilifi\l/iy  KaatyyjiTfty  fxivti 

Gioteay  dftaifiatiT^ 

Tt  AaKipttav'  €Tci 

Ilapa  Boi/3ia£o£ 

Kpriiivotaiv  yKCi  irapBlyoQ. 

Pindar.  Pyth.  3,  v.  55. 
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Other  authors ',  seems  to  liave  been  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Dotiiim,  though  this  appellation 
was  more  generally  applied  to  the  surroimding 
plain.  As  Hesiod  describes  the  twin-hills  to  have 
been  situated  *'  in  the  Dotian  plain  opposite  to 
the  vine-bearing  Amyrus  ;"  a  natural  consequence 
of  placing  Lacereia  at  Petra,  will  be  that  the  ruins 
at  Kastrl  are  those  of  Avujnts,  Kastri  being  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  marshes  of  the  Bwheis. 
The  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  Kastri  is  situated, 
are  well  adapted  to  the  vine ;  and  the  plain 
around  it  will  be  found  perfectly  to  accord  with 
that -idnu/ric  plain  mentioned  by  Polybius  in  re- 
lating the  last  transactions  of  the  Social  War, 
when  the  ^tolians,  by  means  of  their  possession 
of  Theba?  Phthioticae,  were  enabled  to  cause 
damage  not  only  to  the  people  of  Demetrias  and 
Pharsalus,  but  even  to  those  of  Larissa,  by 
making  incursions  as  far  as  the  Amyric  plain '. 
As  the  words  of  Hesiod  indicate  that  the  Amyric 
and  Dotian  plains  were  contiguous,  we  may  infer, 
from  the  two  authorities,  tliat  the  Amyric  plain 
lay  between  the  Dotian  and  Larisscean,  or  exactly 
opposite  to  Kastri,   between   that   place  and  the 

'Iiyr^pa  v6<iuv  ' KaK\T\inov  Hipxofi  &cliiiy 
Xidy  'Aw6\X<t>yo(,  Tuy  iyityaro  Sia  Kopuyic 
AitfTc'fi  ty  irtiitf  Kovptf  ^Xiyvov  flairiXijoc. 

Horn.  Hymn,  in  ^sculap. 
V.  et  Antim.  frag.  34.     Apollodor.  1.  3,  c.  10. 

'  V.  Stephan.  in  Awriuf.  tut  iirl  to  KaXovfttyoy  'Aftvpi- 

•  fiXaKTcaOai Koy    iriiioy. — Polyb.    1.   5,    c. 

cr«    a    Aapt(Tiralov{'    iro\Xd«c  99- 

ydp  CTo(ov>TO  rat  Karaipofias 
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e  ateof 
eeatxwl  ckaa 

torn 

bowers,  in 
describe  the  rtrer 
tbat  which  jamm  the  sea  in  die  Gulf 
of  M^im»;  bat  thk  wrnUd  idefitify  I^aerrria 
with  tbe  palralustro  of  Askiti,  and  woold  re- 
move it  too  fer  from  the  lake  Stebeu,  to  which 
it  was  ceitainlj  contiguoas.  Upon  this  qaes- 
tion  there  can  be  little  besitadoo  in  preferring' 
the  testiiooiij  of  two  nativ-e  poets  to  that  of  an 
Alexandrian  of  later  times,  who,  froni  the  pas- 
sage jiijit  referred  to,,  a*  well  as  other  examples, 
appears  to  have  been  more  anxious  for  the  har- 
mony of  his  verses  than  for  an  accurate  preserva- 
tion of  an  order  of  names  agreeing  with  that  of 


' riiy  iy  Xixaop  Aaitptip 

Ala  Kopuy'ii  iriKTiy  t'xi  rpoxot)i  'A^vpoio. 

Apollon.  1.  4,  V.  61G. 

'  "F.y6iy  ci  vpoTipiiiat  irapiliOioy  MtXi'/Soiai-, 
'AnTi'iy  t'  «iy«aXo»'  re  Cvoifytfioy  iKyivaayric' 
'l]wOiy  c   'Ofiu\t}v  avroa)(^tldy  tiVcpowirtc 
lliiyTi/)  iciK\tfiiyr)V  Trapi/iiTpeoy,  uvc'  tr(  crjpof 
Mi'Woy  vTrtK  iroTUfuiio  fltiXtiy  'A^i/poio  piiOpa. 
KilOfy  c'  mpvfiiyac  Tt  TroXvKXuoTouc  ti  ijx'ipayyag 
'liiririn:  {>l>Si:jiwmii  r"  iirtipaKUi'  ri'urtip  ijrcirn 
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positions.  There  is  greater  reason  to  doubt  whe- 
ther ApoHonius  was  right  in  placing  a  river  Amy- 
rus  on  the  coast  near  Mount  Ossa,  as  a  different 
name  or  word  occurs  in  the  corresponding  passage 
of  the  Orphica '. 

Livy  relatefl  that  a  town  named  Cercinium  was 
besieged  by  the  ^tolians  and  the  Athamanes  under 
Amynander,  when  they  joined  the  Romans  against 
Philip  in  the  year  200  n.  c.  Cercinium,  though 
garrisoned  by  Macedonians,  was  speedily  taken 
and  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  were  either  slaugh- 
tered or  carried  away  as  slaves,  which  so  alarmed 
all  the  people  around  the  lake  Ba?beis,  that  they 
fled  to  the  mountains.  The  TEtolians  being  chiefly 
intent  on  plunder,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining  it  in 
this  fjuarter,  proceeded  into  Perrhaebia,  where, 
having  taken  Cyretise,  they  sacked  it  without 
mercy,  and  then  received  the  submission  of  Mal- 
laea.  At  the  instance  of  Amynander,  who  thought 
the  moment  favourable  for  attacking  Gomphi, 
which  was  inrportant  to  him  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Athamanian  frontier,  the  allied  forces  pro- 
ceeded from  Perrha3bia  towards  Upper  Thcssaly  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  entered  the  plains  below 


'   Tiaalti  2*  diriupw^Oiy  dicpi;  icai  2i;irtd;  aKrij, 
^ftiyOif  a  ^iaOoQ,  £k6\oir6s  T  dyi^ivtTo  tr^^a, 
'Ay)(/aX<5c   0'   'O/idXij,    ptWpoy    6'    iXtftvpic   'Avaupov    (al. 
iyavXov.)  Orphic.  Argon,  v.  462. 

Valerius   FlaecuR,  however,      of  the  Greeks,  nnmes  the  Amy- 
who    is    more    correct   in   his      nis  (Argon.  1.  2,  v.  1 1.) 
order    of    places    than    either 
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Pharcadon,  than  the  ^'Etolians  began  to  spread  ovct 
them  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  encamped  in  an 
insecure  situation.  Here  they  were  surprised  by 
Philip  and  forced  to  retire  within  their  camp, 
which  they  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  attacked 
by  the  king,  retreating  into  that  of  Amynandcf, 
who,  disapproving  their  proceedings  and  fearful  of 
the  event,  had  established  his  followers  on  a  height 
near   Pharcadon,  half  a  mile  in  the  rear    of  the 

^k£tolian  camp.  Night  prevented  Philip  from  pur- 
suing his  advantage,  and  gave  facility  to  the  re- 
treat of  the  iEtoliaus,  who,  conducted  by  the  Atha- 
manes  through  the  mountains  by  roads  unknown         , 

^pto  their  pursuers,  arrived,  without  much  farther     ■ 

loQS      in     i'l^fnlin  '  A«    IVf acrn(>ai»     nnri     thf     oaatarrt  I 


I 


loss,  in  iEtolia'.  As  Magnesia  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Thessaly  were  the  countries  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  Macedonia  under  the  successors  of 
Demetrius,  we  may  infer  from  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  mention  made  by  the  historian  of 
tJie  lake  Bcebeis,  that  Cercinium  was  near  Mount 
Pclium,  possibly  at  Kastri ;  or  if  the  ruins  at  that 
place  were  those  of  Amyrus,  in  some  part  of  the 
vale  of  Dhesiani,  perhaps  at  the  spot  which  I  re- 
marked as  retaining  some  remains  of  antiquity  near 
Dugdn.  The  situations  of  Cyreti(B,  Mallcea,  Pharca- 
don, and  Goniphi,  having  already  been  stated,  there 
remains  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  entire 
movement  of  the  ^tolians  as  described  by  Livy. 
In  retreating  from  near  Pharcadon  they  probably 
crossed  the  bills  of  Khassia  towards  Kalabaka. 
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The  breadth  of  the  Dotiaii  plain  from  the  foot  of 
the  liill  of  Petra  to  Ghereli,  which  is  situated  at 
tJie  first  acclivity  of  the  height  of  Karadagh,  is 
three  miles  and  a  half;  a  mile  and  a  lialf  farther, 
in  a  direction  a  little  more  southerly,  is  the  Ma- 
gula,  a  circular  eminence  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  which  has  some  appearance  of 
having  been  surrounded  with  walls  ;  and  where 
though  little  is  observable  at  present  except  broken 
stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery,  tliese  are 
in  such  an  abundance  as  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  hav- 
ing been  a  Hellenic  site :  this,  indeed,  is  amply 
confirmed  by  the  surrounding  villagers,  particu- 
larly by  those  of  Ghereli,  who  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  site  for  building  ma- 
terials, and  sori,  which  they  use  for  water-troughs. 
Following  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  Magula  should 
be  the  site  of  Armcnium,  for  he  twice  states  that 
town  to  have  been  situated  between  Pheraj  and 
Larissa,  near  the  lake  Boebeis '  ;  and  there  is  no 
poiut  on  a  line  drawn  from  Velestiuo  to  Larissa 
nearer  to  the  lake  of  Karia  than  the  Magula. 

From  the  Magula  of  Ghereli  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Karadagh  is  a  distance  of  two  miles  ; 
three  miles  beyond  which,  near  the  crest  of  that 
part  of  the   ridge  which  connects   the  northern 


'  Toy  Si  "Apfttfoy  tlyai  il 

'Apftiyov  TToXiut,  7UV  B-ipl  rijv 

Hoillfitla  Xifiyiff,  fiiTaiii  <I>(f)wf 

Ka't  \apltratit. — Strabo,  p.  503. 

'Ap^f  t'oc  il  'Apfiitlutt,  r6\iut 
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pi3»'  ira!  \a(>ii/at}<:  ivl  rp  Boi'/Jij, 
KuBurip  I'ipifTtti. — Strabo,  p. 
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summit  above  Kililer  with  the  southern  or  Ohal- 
codoniinn,  stands  the  Turkish  village  of  Dederiani. 
Here  are  copious  sources  of  water,  which  form  a 
small  stream  crossing  the  road  from  Velestino  to 
Lurissa  between  the  Magi'ila  and  Kililer.  There 
is  another  kefalovrysi  at  Hadji  Barak,  a  small 
village  in  the  mountain  above  Kililer.  TheseJ 
streams  join  the  Asmaki  opposite  to  Abufaklar. 
Two  others  which  rise  on  the  western  side  of 
the  heights  join  the  Asmuki  towards  Kastri  and 
Plessia. 

Dec.  31. — Having  sent  my  baggage  to  Fersala 
by  the  direct  road,  which  traverses  a  pass  on  the 
southern  side  of  Mount  Chalcodonium  and  from 
thence  enters  the  valley  of  the  Enipeus,  I  cross 
the  ridge  by  Gheremi  and  Supli,  leaving  the 
summit  on  the  left.  The  pass  just  mentioned 
separates  this  mountain  from  that  which  borders 
the  Crocian  plain  to  the  north,  and  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  Tjiraghiotiko,  from 
a  small  village  on  it  named  Tlipdyt.  In  the  pass 
io  tlie  small  village  Ondoklari,  beyond  which  the 
road  to  Fersala  follows  a  valley  between  the  two 
ridges  to  Magula,  two  hours  distant  from  Fersala, 
and  crosses  the  Enipeus  by  the  bridge  of  the  Pasha 
on  the  road  to  Larissa.  Between  the  pass  of  On- 
doklari and  the  hill  of  Sesklo,  is  a  plain  crossed 
by  the  road  from  Armyro  to  Velestino,  coinciding 
nearly  with  that  which  led  from  Phthhtic  Thebe 
to  PhercB.  In  this  plain,  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
stades  from  Pheree,  T.  Q.  Flamininus,  coming 
from   Thebse,    was    encamped    previously    to   the 
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l>altle  of  Cynoscephala3,  when  Philip,  advancing 
from  Larisga,  placed  his  army  at  thirty  stades 
from  Phenp,  in  the  opposite  direction  ',  or  about 
Rizomylo. 

Mount  Cfiafcodomtim  is  covered  witli  dwarf 
prinaria,  which,  being  evergreen  and  of  a  dark 
colour,  n)ay  have  given  the  name  Karadagh  or 
MavroviHii  to  the  whole  ridge  winch  stretches 
from  it  to  the  northward  notwithstanding  that  the 
summits  towards  that  extremity  are  conspicuously 
white.  Although  Chalcodonium,  the  highest  point, 
is  diminutive  compared  with  the  mountains  which 
surround  the  basin  of  Thcssah/,  the  whole  ridge 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Thcssalion 
hills,  from  its  insulated  position  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  eastern  plains  of  this  province.  The  higlier 
parts  of  the  ridge  furnish  an  excellent  pasture  to 
sheep,  and  justify  the  epithet  tvprjvui:,  which 
Apollonius  applies  to  PherBe'.  Gheremi,  which 
village  we  pass  through  at  the  end  of  two  hours, 
is  now  reduced  to  three  or  four  Greek  families. 
It  stands  amidst  bare  calcareous  rocks,  exactly 
on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  commands  to  the 
westward  a  view  of  tlic  plains  of  Pharsalus  and 
Crannon,  with  the  heights  beyond  them  which 
rise  from  the  plain  on  the  right  side  of  the  £ni- 
peas,  near  Hadjobashi  and  Orfana. 

At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  (iheremi  we 
cross  the  road  leading  from  Lurissa  to  Armyro, 


■  Poljb.  1.  18,  c.  2.     Liv.  '  Apollon.  1,  I,  v.    19.— V 

1.  33,  c.  6.  sup.  p.  442. 
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and  in  one  hour  from  Gberemi  arrive  at  Supli, 
a  tjiftlik  of  ten  or  twelve  families.  The  western 
face  of  Karadagh,  on  either  side  of  the  road  from 
Gheremi  to  Supli,  consists  of  easy  slopes  of  pasture 
land,  diversified  with  small  levels  of  coni-fields 
mixed  with  groves  of  oaks  and  copses  of  under- 
wood. At  Supli  the  waters  from  the  elevated 
country  which  we  have  passed  collect  into  one 
bed,  and  taking  a  course  6rst  to  the  west  and 
then  to  the  north-west,  form  at  Kusbasan  a  stream 
sufficiently  larsre  to  turn  some  mills.  From  thence 
they  flow  by  MoimuH  round  the  northern  end  of 
the  Karadagh  to  Saridjilar,  which  is  an  hour  to  the 
southward  of  Karalar,  and  at  length  join  the 
Asmaki  opposite  to  Plessia,  the  tjiftlik  which  I 
passed  on  the  road  from  Kastri  to  Dhesiani. 

Supli  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
northern  point  of  the  ridge  of  Karadagh,  and  just 
below  the  south-western  extremity  of  that  sum- 
mit. On  the  peak  was  situated  an  ancient  fortress, 
the  walls  of  which  inclosed  it  together  with  a  great 
part  of  the  slope  towards  Supli.  With  the  telescope 
irregular  masses  are  perceivable  among  the  bushes 
in  several  places,  and  the  general  direction  of  the 
walls  is  indicated  by  heaps  of  stone  :  the  masonry 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  rude  kind,  like  that  upon 
the  height  above  Orfana,  at  Kaprena  and  other 
places.  In  front  of  the  remains,  towards  Supli, 
rises  another  summit  composed  entirely  of  a  very 
white  bare  rock. 

A  mile  from  Supli,  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
towards  Fersala,  arc  the  ruined  walls  of  a  Hellcuic 
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city  of  much  larger  dimensions,  and  evidently  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  Thessaliau  com- 
munity. The  inclosure,  which  was  between  two 
and  three  miles  in  circumference,  follows  on  the 
lower  or  northern  side  the  bank  of  the  torrent 
already  mentioned,  and  to  the  south  incloses 
some  heights  which  were  defended  by  the  ravine 
of  another  torrent  joining  the  former  a  little  below 
the  western  extremity  of  the  city.  At  the  south- 
western end  of  the  site  stood  the  acropolis,  be- 
low which,  on  the  east  and  north,  the  ground  is 
covered  with  foundations  of  buildings,  heaps  of 
stones,  and  fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery.  But 
not  a  single  sculptured  marble  is  to  be  seen,  or  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription.  The  walls,  which  in 
no  part  have  preserved  more  than  a  few  courses  of 
masonry,  are  best  preserved  on  the  eastern  front. 
Here  the  modern  road  from  Supli  to  Fersala  passes 
through  the  foundations  of  a  gate  which  was  de- 
fended by  towers  and  flanked  within  bowshot  by  a 
height  on  the  left  which  formed  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  city.  Just  without  the  gate,  on  one- 
side  of  the  modern  road,  are  the  foundations  of  a 
large  building,  probably  a  temple  :  I  have  before 
had  occasion  to  notice  instances  of  ancient  tem- 
ples similarly  situated.  The  masonry  of  the  town 
walls  is  of  the  same  elaborate  and  almost  regular 
kind  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Pharsalus  and  PheroB, 
showing  that  the  city  was  contemporary  with 
those  two  places,  and  flourished  about  the  same 
lime  ;  there  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
it  was  Scotussa,   the   situation   agreeing  with  all 
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that  history  has  left  us  as  to  the  position  of  tlial 
place  relatively  to  the  other  chief  cities  in  this 
part  of  Thessaly,  namely,  Larissa,  Crannon,  PhoT' 
salus,  and  Pheree. 

From  the  account  given  by  Xenophon   of  the 
march  of  Agesilaus  through  Thessaly'  into  BcBotia 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Coroneia ',  we  learn  that 
the  Scotussaea  as  well  as  the  Crannonia   lay  in  a 
direction  from  Larissa  to  Pharsalus  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Achsea  Phthiotis;  in  fact,  the  site  of  Oran- 
7ion  is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Larissa  to  Fersala  that  these  ruins  are  to 
the  left.     That  Scotussa  was  not  far  from   Pherae 
seems  evident,  as  well  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  treacherously  occupied  by  Alexander,  tyrant 
of  PhersB ',  as  from  a  transaction  in  the  Antiochian 
war,  when  a  body  of  troops  from  Larissa,  endea* 
vouring  to  relieve  Phera;,   retired  into  Scotussa 
upon  finding  that  the  approaches  to  Phenc  were 
occupied   by  Antiochus '.      Soon    afterwards    the 
consul  Acilius   having    marched  from  Larissa   to 
Crannon    received   the  submission  of  Pharsalus, 
I  Scotussa,   and   Pherae,    and   thence  proceeded  to 
Proema  and  to  Thaumaci  *.    With  all  these  trans- 
actions the  position  of  these  ruins  seems  perfectly 
to  agree.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  their  situ- 
ation will  equally  accord  with  the  circumstances 
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'  B.C.  394.— Xenoph.  Hel- 
Icn.  I.  4,  c.  3. 

'  B.C.  3C7.— Diodor.  1.  15, 
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»  B.C.    191.  — Lhr.  1.  36, 
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♦  Liv.  1.  36,  c.  14. 
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attending  the  greatest  event  in  history,  of  whicii 
the  Scotusssea  was  the  scene,  namely,  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalaj. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  197  that 
T  Quinctins  Flamininus,  who  had  been  consul  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  was  now  charged  as  Im- 
perator  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  marched  from  Elateia  in 
Phocis  to  Heracleia  Trachinia,  where  he  concerted 
measures  with  the  /EtoHans,  and  then  encamping 
near  Xyniae  on  the  borders  of  the  ^nianes  and 
Thessalians,  was  there  joined  by  2000  iEtoIian 
infantry  and  500  horse.  From  thence  he  moved 
into  Phthiotis,  where  he  received  a  further  rein- 
forcement of  2000  infantry  consisting  of  Atha- 
manes  under  Amynander,  together  with  some 
Cretans  and  Apolloniatae.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  take  Thebge  Phthioticse  he  marched 
towards  Pherae,  having  previously  directed  each 
soldier  to  provide  himself  with  the  usual  materials 
for  constructing  the  xapa^,  or  vallum,  with  which 
it  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  protect  their  camps  in  presence  of  an  euemy. 
When  Quinctius  had  encamped  at  a  distance  of 
50  stades '  from  Pheree,  Philip  advanced  from 
Larissa,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  a  distance  of 
30  stades'  from  the  same  city  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.     Philip's  phalanx   of  Macedonian   inlantry 


'  Polyb.  1.  18,  c.  2.  '  Quatuor  jmllia  fere. 

Sex   ferine   tnillia. — Liv.  1.      ibid. 
33,  c.  6. 
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amounted  to  16,000,  besides  which  there  were 
5000  other  troops  and  2000  cavalry  ;  the  Romans 
had  an  equal  number  of  infantry,  but  a  superiority 
of  about  400  horse.  On  the  day  after  the  arrival 
of  the  two  armies  in  the  Pheraea,  parties  from  each 
met  on  the  hills  above  the  city,  but  were  re- 
called without  coming  to  an  engagement.  On 
the  following  day  there  was  an  action  of  cavalry 
near  the  city,  on  the  heights  towards  Larissa,  in 
which  the  ^tolians  had  some  advantage  over  the 
Macedonians. 

On  the  third  day,  both  the  commanders  having 
found  the  plantations,  gardens,  and  inclosures,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Pherae  inconvenient  to  their  opera- 
tions, quitted  their  positions,  Philip  directing  his 
route  to  Scotussa  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  that  city,  and  Quinctius,  who  suspected 
his  object,  advancing  towards  the  same  point  by 
a  different  route,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the 
corn  of  the  Scotussaea '.  A  high  ridge  separated 
them  during  this  days  march,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  Romans  encamped  at  Eretria  of  Phthiotis,  and 
Philip  on  the  river  Onchestus.  On  the  following 
day  the  camp  of  Quinctius  was  placed  near  The- 
tidium  in  the  Pliarsalia,  that  of  Philijt  at  Melam- 
bium   in   the   Scotussaea,    each  party   continuing 


'  'O  fuy  oiy  ♦I'Aiiriroc  tJrot-  avrov    cvt'iifuviy     h    ci    Thvc 

iiro    rily    iropiiay    uc    ivl    T>iy  vtroKTtvaut:   rii    fiiXXov,     etriVci 

^drovaay,   airtiiluv  €K  TavTt]Q  rqi"  Bvvaftiy  o/ia   ry  4'iX»inry», 

rvc  iroXcwc  i^htdaaaOai'  ^irii  meiiiluv  WfioKaTa^Oi'ipnt  tuv  iy 

it    TuvTii  yiyoftiyoi;    linpirllc,  rp   X^coruvaaif   a'lTOV. — Polyb. 

Xajh'iy  roirowf  ap/iofovroc  rn'tc  1.  18,  c.  3. 
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ignorant  ol'  the  adversary's  position.  On  the  third 
morning  Philip  moved  forward  towards  Scotussa ', 
but  a  tliick  fog  having  followed  a  tempest  of  rain 
and  thunder,  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  halting,  when 
forming  the  charax,  he  sent  forward  a  detachment 
to  occupy  the  heights  of  Cynoscephalae.  These 
troops  fell  in  with  ten  turmae  of  horse,  and  1000 
light  infantry,  who  had  been  ordered  out  by  Quinc- 
tiiis  to  obtain  information  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments. After  a  short  pause,  caused  by  mutual 
surprise,  an  engagement  commenced.  At  first 
the  Romans  were  hard  pressed,  but  Quinctius 
sending  a  reinforcement  of  2000  Roman  infantry, 
with  500  iEtolian  horsemen,  and  Philip  not  being 
able  so  readily  to  succour  his  men,  because,  not 
expecting  an  engagement,  he  had  directed  a  great 
part  of  his  army  to  collect  fodder  *,  the  Ro- 
mans forced  the  Macedonians  to  retreat  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill  just  as  the  fog  cleared 
away.  The  king  then  sent  to  their  assistance  all 
the  cavalry  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mercenary 
infantry,  which  gave  them  such  a  superiorit)',  that 
the  Romans  we?re  driven  from  the  heights,  and 
were  only  saved  from  a  disorderly  flight  by  the 
iEtolians.  Quinctius,  finding  his  whole  army  in. 
consternation  in  consequence  of  this  repulse, 
thought  it  expedient  to  advance  with  all  his 
forces  to  the  foot  of  the  heights,  while  Philip, 
though  he  disapproved  of  the  position,  and  was 

'  firi  rii  xpoKtifityot;  *  iwi  j(OpTo\oyiny. — c.  5. 
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not  inclined  to  engage,  was  at  length  induced 
by  some  of  his  officers,  wlio  represented  the 
enemy  as  routed,  and  the  opportunity  as  favour- 
able, to  draw  out  his  phalanx  from  the  charax, 
and  to  advance  to  the  ridge.  But  on  reaching 
the  summit  he  was  met  by  liis  troops  retreating 
before  the  enemy's  legions,  and  though  the  right 
wing  only  of  the  phalanx  accompanied  him,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  immediately 
engaging.  Placing  therefore  on  his  right  those 
who  had  just  been  retreating,  and  doubling  the 
depth  of  the  plialangitaj  and  peltastae,  he  com- 
manded the  former  to  charge  with  their  sarissae, 
while  tlie  latter  covered  the  Hanks  of  the  pha- 
lanx '.  Quinctius,  who  had  ordered  his  right 
wing  to  remaui  unmoved  with  the  elephants  in 
front,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left,  in 
opposition  to  Philip.  The  encounter  was  accom- 
panied by  a  tremendous  shout  on  both  sides.  The 
Romans  were  unable  to  resist  the  shock  of  the 
phalanx,  which  Quinctius  perceiving,  instantly 
formed  the  design  of  counteracting  the  effect  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  disunited  state  of  the 
Macedonians,  whose  centre  was  unemployed,  and 
whose  left  wing  had  only  just  attained  the  summit  of 
Cyuoscephalai.     Quitting  therefore  the  left  of  his 


'  To7c  ^£1"  ^aXayyirait  icu- 
Oif  irapdyyiXfta  KaraflaXovat 
ruj  aapiaaac  iirayi'iy,  toic  Ci 
ihiwvoit  «ppf. — C.  7. 

Livy  seems  to  have  misuii- 
derstuod   these   words,   for   hu 


writes,   "  Caetratos  et  Alacedo- 

num  phalangeni,  hastis  positis 
ijuanim  lougitudo  impcdinicnto 
crat,  gladijs  rem  gerere  jubeU" 
—1.  33,  e.  8. 
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line,  he  led  on  his  right  with  the  elephants  in 
front  against  the  left  of  the  Macedonians  as  it 
arrived,  more  in  marching  than  in  fighting  order, 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  where  the  riiggedness 
of  the  ground  increased  the  difficulty  of  forming,  or 
of  preserving  the  form  of,  the  phalanx.  The  success 
of  Quinctius  was  complete.  The  Macedonians,  ter- 
rified hy  the  elephants,  and  thrown  into  confusion, 
soon  began  a  disorderly  flight,  when  a  tribune ', 
who  was  in  this  part  of  the  Roman  line,  by  a  prompt 
unordered  movement,  and  at  the  head  only  of 
a  small  body  of  men,  completed  the  victory  by 
making  a  circuit  to  the  left,  by  which  means  he 
gained  that  part  of  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which 
remained  in  Philip's  rear,  in  following  the  retreat- 
ing left  wing  of  the  Romans,  At  the  same  mo- 
ment therefore  that  the  latter,  having  rallied,  had 
returned  against  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  the 
tribune  attacked  it  in  the  rear,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  dense  formation  and  difficulty  of  changing 
front,  threw  it  into  the  utmost  confusion.  After 
a  great  slaughter,  the  Macedonians  either  fled, 
throwing  away  their  arms,  or  surrendered  and 
laid  them  down ;  8000  of  them  were  slain  in  the 
battle,  and  5000  taken.  Of  the  victors  only  700 
felP.  The  Romans  took  possession  of  the  enemy's 
camp,   but  found  that  it  had  already  been  plun- 


'  tic  Tiiv  ^iXicip^iiiv, — Polyb. 
c.  9. 

'  Some  of  the  Latin  writcn 
gave  incredible  accounts  of  the 
loss  of  the  Greeks  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  Livy  had  the  good 


sense  to  follow  Polybius : 
"  Nos  Polybium  sccuti  sumus 
non  incertum  auctorem  quiim 
omnium  Romanarum  rerum, 
tum  praecipue  in  Oraecia  ges- 
tarura." — 1.  33,  c.  10. 
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dered  by  the  iEtolians.  Philip,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  troops  flying  in  confusion,  retired  from  the 
field,  on  the  first  day  to  the  tower  of  Alexander, 
on  the  second  to  Gonnus,  where  he  waited  to  col- 
lect his  fugitives,  and  from  thence,  after  having 
given  orders  for  burning  his  papers '  at  Larissa, 
he  retired  through  Tempe  into  Macedonia*. 


'  rh  fiaaiKiKa  ypafifiara. — 
Polyb.  c.  16. 

*  Polybius  has  appended  to 
his  narrative  of  this  celebrated 
battle  some  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  advantages  of  the 
Roman  method  of  palisading  a 
camp,  with  others  Htill  more 
important  and  extended,  on 
that  superiority  of  the  Roman 
legion  over  the  Greek  phalanx, 
to  which  the  Romans  were 
mainly  indebted  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.  The  Greeks 
were  so  heavily  laden  with 
their  armour  that  a  man  could 
not  carry  more  than  a  single 
charax,  or  pale,  and  in  forming 
the  pales  they  made  choice  of 
large  branches  with  many 
boughs,  which  were  liable  by 
an  eifort  of  tlircc  or  four  of  the 
enemy  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
ground.  The  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  slinging  their 
shields  by  leathern  thongs  over 
their  shoulders,  could  carry  two 
or  three  characes,  in  forming 
which,   thev   selected    smaller 


stakes  than  the  Greeks,  and 
such  as,  having  branches  only 
on  one  side,  could  be  more 
firmly  entwined  together,  and 
fixed  in  the  ground,  while  by 
sharpening  each  branch  to  a 
point,  they  rendered  it  difficult 
for  the  enemy  to  lay  hold  of 
them.  The  phalanx  is  de- 
scribed by  Polybius  as  sixteco 
files  deep,  with  a  distance  of 
about  two  feet  between  the 
ranks,  and  a  breadth  of  three 
feet  to  each  man.  The  arms 
were  the  sarissa  or  spear,  and 
the  sword :  the  former  vru 
fourteen  cubits  long.  Their 
front  rank  protruded  its  spears 
ten  cubits,  and  each  following 
rank  two  cubits  less,  so  that 
all  behind  the  fifth  rank  made 
no  other  use  of  their  spean, 
while  the  phalanx  was  cnture, 
than  to  hold  them  liiled  up  to 
keep  off  the  missiles  which 
passed  over  the  heads  of  the 
five  ranks  in  their  front.  So 
dense  an  order  was  incapable 
oF  much  motion,  nor  could  it 
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The  citadel  of  Pharsalus  is  seen  from  a  part  of 
the  ruins  of  Scotussa  over  the  neck  of  the  rocky 
height  which  I  have  before  described  as  lying  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  Fersala.  To  the  west- 
ward the  eye  enfilades  and  looks  down  upon  the 


easily  change  it«  (ace  or  posi- 
tion, so  that  its  main  effect 
depended  entirely  upon  its 
acting  in  a  body,  in  which  case 
nothing  could  resist  it  in  front. 
But  it  required  level  ground 
and  several  othet  conveniences 
which  the  chances  of  war  often 
denied. 

In  the  legion  there  were  only 
three  ranks,  and  besides  the 
three  feet  allowed  to  each  man 
there  was  an  interval  of  three 
feet  between  him  and  his  neigh- 
bour, 80  that  the  legionary  had 
two  phalangits  opposed  to  him. 
Bat  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
move  his  shield  and  sword  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and 
could  readily  act  independently 
of  his  cohort,  to  which  the  pha- 
langite  was  little  accu.stomcd. 
Against  the  irregular  barba- 
rians, to  whom  the  Greeks 
were  often  opposed,  the  pha- 
lanx was  invincible,  defying 
their  numerical  superiority,  and 
justly  obtaining  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  salvation  of 
Greece  against  them.  As  long 
as  its  republics,  with  a  similarity 


of  military  institutions,  were 
only  opposed  to  each  other  upon 
the  contracted  field  of  their 
own  country,  it  was  natural 
that  no  great  change  should 
occur  in  their  tactics,  which 
were  well  adapted  to  their 
circumstances.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Philip,  a  change  which 
had  been  in  progress  from  the 
time  of  his  greater  predecessor 
of  the  same  name  had  rendered 
the  phalanx  less  suited  to  the 
altered  system  of  warfare.  The 
Macedonians  had  immensely 
extended  the  boundaries  of 
Grecian  civilization,  arts,  and 
customs  ;  the  enlarged  system 
of  politics  which  arose  from 
that  change  had  been  still  far- 
ther widened  by  the  Romans, 
war  was  in  consequence  con- 
ducted on  a  greater  scale  and 
a  more  extensive  field,  and  the 
phalanx  was  found  unequal 
to  contend  with  the  Roman 
legion,  more  moveable  and  not 
requiring  the  concurrence  of  so 
many  favouring  circumstaaces 
of  time  and  place. 
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ridge  wliich  connects  Mount  Karadagh  willi  the 
remarkable  height  near  Orfana,  before  noticed  as 
known  by  the  synonymous  Greek  appellation  of 
Mavrovuni.  On  a  conspicuous  point  of  the  con- 
necting ridge  are  seen  the  tekieh  and  cypresses 
above  Tatari,  on  the  road  from  Larissa  to  Fersala. 
Thereabouts  the  crest  of  the  ridge  may  have  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  Crannonia  and  Phar- 
salia,  and  a  little  nearer  to  Scotussa  it  may  have 
separated  the  Scotttsscea  from  the  Pliarsalia. 

The  rocky  crest  of  Mount  Karadagh  on  either 
side  of  Ghereml,  and  as  far  as  the. summits  above 
Supli,  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  battle,  for 
here  alone  are  any  of  those  rocky  eminences  to  be 
found  which,  according  to  Polybius,  prevented  the 
formation  of  the  phalanx,  all  the  ridge  which  sepa- 
rates the  Pharsaiian  valley  from  the  Crannonian 
and  ScohisstEan  plains  being  a  gradual,  smooth,  and 
even  slope.  That  the  battle  was  fought  very  near  to 
Scotussa '  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Plu- 
tarch, though  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  the 
resemblance  to  the  heads  of  dogs,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  biographer,  was  the  origin  of  the 
name  Cynoscephalse.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  Polybius,  who  M'as  probably  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  ground  than  Plutarch,  merely 
describes  the  ridge  as  "rugged,  broken,  and  of  a 
considerable  height*,"  and  that  no  very  clear  idea 


'    iripl    ri^K    ^KOTovaaav, —  Tpa)^us  o   I'lal  Ka'i  rtpiKiK\aa- 

Plutarch.  in  Ftamin.  funoi  ical  irpos  v^/ot  iKavor  Hya- 

'  Oc   yop  irftotipqfiivot  Xo^i  rtiVojrtf. — Polyb.  1.  18,  c.  i. 
^aXoOiTOi  ftiy  Kvroc  ct^oXa/' 
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can  he  attached  to  the  description  of  the  place 
which  Plutarch  has  given,  either  on  this  occasion' 
or  in  his  relation  of  the  death  of  Pelopidas ',  which 
had  conferred  celebrity  upon  CynoscephalEB  long 
before  the  Roman  wars '.  Pelopidas  had  marched 
from  Pharsalus  to  take  possession  of  Cynoscephalae, 
when  he  found  the  position  already  occupied  by 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  who  had  moved  thither  from 
the  nearer  position  of  Thetidium.  The  Thessalians 
of  the  party  of  Pelopidas  succeeded  in  dislodging 
the  enemy,  but  Pelopidas  was  slain  in  the  pursuit, 
by  incautiously  advancing  too  far  in  front  of  his 
army  in  order  to  engage  in  personal  combat  with 
the  tyrant. 

About  two  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Scottissa, 
towards  Fersala,  is  the  tjifdik  of  Amautli,  which 
we  leave  on  the  right,  and  then  crossing  uncul- 
tivated downs  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
dwarf  prinaria,  arrive,  at  the  end  of  one  hour 
from  the  ruins,  at  Duvlatan,  a  small  village  of 
Greeks.  The  Turkish  makhala  of  Duvlatan  is 
half  a  mile  farther  to  the  left.  From  hence  we 
cross  the  plain  of  the  J£ntpeus  in  the  direction 
of  Tjangli,  which  lies  in  the  road  from  Siipli  to 
Armyro,   not   much  more  than  one  hour  distant 


^ 


'  Ifiayfivro  irtpt  rat  KaXov- 
ftiva^  icvKOc  Kc^aXac,  at  \6ipuv 
ovaat  irvKyiv  ra<  irapaXXr/Xwc 
&Kpni  Xnrrni  Ci  oitoiorifra  tov 
a\fiftaToc  ovTUi  uyoftdaOriaav. 
— Plutarch,  in  Flamin. 

*  'AcurctcotToif   it    irpoj   ro 
VOL.  IV.  H  h 


ftiirov    Kard     rdt     KoXovftivhc 
Kvrot   KcfaXat   \6^v   wepixXi- 

vity  Koi  vi(iri\uv I'lryv- 

prf  Kal  ftiriupa  ^(up/a. — Plu- 
tarch, in  Pelopid. 
'  B.C.  364. 
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from  Duvlatan  ;  but  we  lose  our  way,  and  wander 
for  two  hours  in  the  dark.  At  length,  attracted 
by  a  fire,  we  find  some  shepherds  sitting  round 
it,  and  desire  one  of  them  to  conduct  us  into  the 
road  towards  Tjangli,  or  the  khan  of  Ineli.  While 
he  hesitates,  a  boy  happens  to  speak  at  a  little  dis- 
tance :  "  Ah  !"  says  the  shepherd,  "  there  is  the 
Khanji's  boy,"  and  makes  his  escape  under  the 
cover  of  this  ready  lie,  leaving  us  to  find  our  way 
as  we  best  can.  Such  are  the  tricks  which  the 
Greeks  are  forced  to  by  the  Turks,  who  take  them 
from  their  labour  and  often  carry  them  and  their 
cattle  several  miles  without  rewarding  them  with 
any  thing  but  blows  or  abusive  words. 

January  I,  1810. — Tjangli  contains  thirty  fami- 
lies, and  stands  in  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley 
which  leads  from  the  plain  we  have  just  crossed 
into  that  anciently  called  Crocium,  and  to  Ar- 
myro.  In  the  walls  of  the  church  are  two  in- 
scribed stones,  one  of  which  is  a  fragment  of 
verses,  the  other  a  sepulchral  memorial '.  The 
village  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  pass,  and 
opposite  to  it  rises  a  steep  rocky  height  around 
the  summit,  the  sides  and  the  northern  slope  of 
wliich  are  the  mined  walls  of  an  ancient  city, 
probably  Eretria  Phthiotis,  the  place  where  Quinc- 
tius  halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march  from 
Phene  towards  Scotussa.  The  hill  resembles 
that  of  PharsahLt  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  was  for- 
tified in  the  same  manner.     A  long  and  narrow 


'  V.  Inscriptions,  Nos.  212,  213. 
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table-summit  formed  the  citadel,  of  which  the 
lower  courses  of  the  walls  still  exist  in  their 
whole  circuit.  The  town  walls  are  still  better 
preserved,  and  are  extant  in  some  parts  on  the 
eastern  side  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  Here 
also  are  two  door-ways  still  perfect.  On  the 
western  side  are  the  openings  of  a  door  and  gate, 
the  former  about  half  as  large  as  the  latter,  which 
is  1 1  feet  wide.  There  is  another  gateway  in  the 
lower  or  northern  front,  close  to  the  north-western 
angle :  on  this  side,  where  the  walls  were  built 
along  the  foot  of  the  slope,  they  are  less  preserved 
than  on  the  others.  The  masonry  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  P/iarsahis,  Pherm,  Scottissa,  and 
ThebcB ;  the  courses  being  generally  equal,  and 
one  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in  height,  but 
formed  of  stones  ending 

obliquely,  thus  : 


y: 


_Js. 


z 


In  some  places  the  courses  are  not  quite  equal. 
The  walls  are  in  general  eight  feet  thick ;  the  two 
facings  are  formed  of  large  uncemented  blocks, 
and  the  middle  of  the  wall  of  rough  materials 
mixed  with  mortar.  On  the  slopes  the  flank 
defence  is  obtained,  not  by  a  line  broken  into 
oblique  angles,  as  in  the  ruins  of  Asteriiim  at 
Vlokho,  and  in  many  other  examples  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  but  by  short  perpendicular 
flanks :  on  the  eastern 
side  two  of  these  flanks 
are  unequal,  and  op- 
posed to  each  other, 
thus : 

II  h  2 


Interior. 
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In  the  western  front  the 
gate   is   placed    in   this 


manner 


1] 


Interior. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  the  west,  stands  Inelf, 
a  hamlet  of  six  or  eight  houses  now  deserted. 
Both  on  this  side  of  the  hill  and  towards  TjangH, 
but  particularly  in  the  latter  direction,  ancient 
foundations  are  apparent  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  whence  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
suburbs  ;  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  forti- 
fications do  not  inclose  a  circumference  of  more 
than  a  mile.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  a 
little  below  the  walls,  are  the  lower  courses  of  an 
oblong  building,  perhaps  a  temple. 

Opposite  to  Tjangli,  on  Mount  Karadagh,  is  the 
village  Karabairam.  The  road  from  Fersala ,  to 
Velestino  continues  beyond  Tjangli  to  follow  the 
valley  between  the  two  ridges,  and  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  passes  between  Irini  on  the  foot  of 
the  Tziraghiotiko,  and  Aivali  on  the  Karadagh. 
An  hour  farther  it  enters  the  pass  between  the  two 
mountains  in  which  Ondoklari  is  situated.  From 
thence  the  distance  is  reckoned  two  hours  to 
Velestino,  descending  by  Kranovo,  once  the 
largest  village  in  the  district,  but  now  ruined. 

From  Ineh  we  follow  the  lower  road  from 
Armyro  to  Fersala,  one  hour  to  Ghenitzaro- 
khori ',    situated    opposite    to   Duvlatan   on  the 


'  Tiyiriapoxiipt — Janiisary  village. 
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heights  of  Karadagh.  To  the  left  of  the  road 
rises  near  us  the  mountain,  which  forms  the 
northern  side  of  the  pass  of  Ghidek  on  the  upper 
road  from  Fersala  to  Annyro  :  on  the  right  is  the 
plain  which  I  crossed  yesterday  evening  between 
Duvlatan  and  Tjangli.  Gheuitzarokhori  contains 
twelve  or  fifteen  Greek  families,  and  stands  on  the 
Bide  of  a  lofty  hill  which  rises  gradually  behind 
it,  and  on  the  other  or  western  side  falls  precipit- 
ously to  the  Eiiipeus,  which  issues  into  the  Pkar- 
salian  plain  between  this  hill  and  another  on  the 
opposite  or  left  bank,  equally  steep.  The  round 
rocky  summit  of  the  hill  of  Ghenitzarokhori  is  in- 
closed by  the  remains  of  walls  of  a  remote  anti- 
quity. They  are  most  apparent  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  were  built,  like  tliose  of  Tiryns,  of  large 
irregular  masses,  having  the  intervals  filled  with 
uncemented  smaller  stones,  most  of  which  have 
fallen  out.  The  whole  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  fortress  at  the  debouche  of  the  river 
into  the  plains.  On  the  summit  stood  a  square 
castle  of  uncertain  date,  and  indicated  only  by 
lines  of  small  stones. 

From  the  ravine  of  GhenitzaroklirSri  the  course 
of  the  JSnipeus  may  be  traced  upward  by  the  eye 
as  far  as  the  mountain  of  Gura,  where  are  the 
sources  of  this  famous  river.  From  its  left  bank 
rises  the  lofty  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  which  was  seen  from  our  road  on 
the  10th  December  between  lower  Tjaterl'i  and 
Ghidek,  and  which  is  conspicuous  from  Arnivro 
and  its  vicinity.  The  small  village  of  Keuzhir, 
as  I  before  stated,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
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The  remains  are  perhaps  those  of  Melitcea,  for 
this  city  stood  nearly  in  the  route  from  Heracleia 
Trachmia  to  Pkarsulus,  near  the  Enipeus,  and  at 
a  day's  march  from  the  Apidauus,  wliere  that  river 
was  nearest  to  Pharsalus.  The  proximity  of  Me- 
litcBa  to  the  Enipeus  may  be  inferred  from  Strabo, 
who  states  that  the  Melilaeenses  pointed  out  the 
ruins  of  the  city  Hellas,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Enipeus,  10  stades  from  their  own  city,  which 
was  named  Pyrrha'.  From  Tliucydides  the  dis- 
tance of  Melitaja  from  the  Apidanus  may  be  col- 
lected. He  relates,  that  when  Brasidas  marched 
through  Thessaly,  from  Heracleia  Trachinia  to 
Diiim  in  Macedonia,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  his  Thessalian  friends  from 
Pharsalus  met  him  at  Melitaea,  and  that  from 
thence  on  the  following  day  he  moved  to  Phar- 
salus and  encamped  on  the  Apidanus,  near  that 
city  K 

The  hill  of  Ghenitzarokhori  commands  a  view 
also  of  the  elevated  valley  which  1  traversed  be- 
tween Pharsalus  and  the  Enipeus  going  to  Arrayro. 
The  branch  of  tliat  river  which  we  crossed  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Kato  Tjaterli  flows  from  an  opening 
between  the  high  round  mountain  behind  Fersala 
and  the  range  of  hills  at  the  foot  of  which  stands 
upper  Tjaterli ;  from  lower  Tjaterli  it  flows  by 
Derengli  to  the  Enipeus.  One  of  the  roads  from 
Fersala  to  Zituni  follows  the  ravine  of  this  tribu- 
tary of  the  Enipeus f  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  upper  Tjaterli  reaches  Tjeutma,  a  Turkish 


'  Strabo,  p.  431. 


•  Thiicyd.  1.  4,  c.  78. 
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town  with  three  makhalas,  where  on  the  root  of 
the  mountain  are  the  walls  of  an  ancient  city,  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  at  Tjangli.  From 
Tjeutma  a  plain  extends  to  the  lake  of  Taukli, 
the  ancient  Xi/nias,  and  to  the  derveni  leading  to 
Zituni.  The  ruins  at  Tjeutma  may  have  been 
Erineium,  or  CoroneiUy  I  am  more  inclined  to  think 
the  latter  city,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  being  noticed  by 
Ptolemy  and  Stephanas  '  as  well  as  by  Strabo, 
whereas  Erineium  does  not  occur  in  any  author 
but  the  last*.  Possibly  the  remains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Enipeus  near  Koklobashi,  may  be 
those  of  Eiincinin. 

It  was  probably  by  the  pass  of  Tjaterli  that 
Agesilaus,  proceeding  from  Asia  into  Greece  a 
little  before  the  battle  of  Coroneia  in  Boeotia,  in 
the  year  B.C.  394,  crossed  the  mountains  of  Achaia 
Phthiotis,  after  having  made  his  way  through  the 
Thessalian  plains,  in  defiance  of  the  Larisssei, 
Crannonii,  Scotussaei,  and  Pharsalii,  through 
whose  districts  he  passed,  and  who  with  the  Thes- 
salians  in  general  were  allied  with  the  Boeotians 
against  him.  He  not  only  conducted  his  infantry 
safely  through  the  plains  in  a  square  body,  but  at 
length  defeated  the  renowned  Thessalian  cavalry, 
and  slew  the  leader  of  the  Phai-salii^  This  action 
occurred  probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Enipeus,  not 
far  from  the  mountains,  as  the  defeated  Thessalians 


'  Plolcm.   I.  3,  c,  13.— Ste-  »  Xenoph.  Hell,  I.  4,  c.  3.— 

phaii.  ill  Kopuytia,  Vit.  Agesil. 

'  Strabo,  p.  434. 
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fled  into  Mount  NartliacJum,  in  some  part  of  which 
Agesilaus,  liaUing  after  the  action,  set  up  a  trophy 
between  the  town  Narthacium  '  and  another  place 
named  Pras.  The  next  day  he  crossed  the  moun- 
tains of  Achaia  Phthiotis,  and  from  thence  had 
none  but  friendly  territories  to  traverse  in  his  pro- 
gress into  Bo3otia.  It  seems  from  this  transaction, 
that  Narthacium  was  the  mountain  which  rises 
immediately  to  the  southward  of  Fersala.  Pras 
would  seem  to  have  been  near  lower  Tjaterli,  and 
Nartkachmt  on  the  mountain  not  far  from  upper 
Tjaterli. 

Leaving  Ghenitzarokhuri  at  8  Turkish,  we  de- 
scend the  hill,  and  in  ten  minutes  cross  the 
JEnipciis,  which  is  here  a  wide  torrent,  often  very 
formidable  in  winter,  and  sometimes  quite  dry  in 
summer.  The  road  then  follows  the  foot  of  the 
hills  for  35  minutes  to  Derengli,  the  Enipeus 
flowing  along  the  middle  of  the  valley  a  mile  on 
onr  right.  Derengli  is  on  a  root  of  the  heights 
which  we  have  coasted,  a  mile  short  of  it  we 
crossed  the  neck  of  a  low  tabular  projection  ad- 
vancing to  the  river  side ;  it  is  now  cultivated, 
but  among  the  arable  some  indications  of  an 
ancient  site  are  visible,  such  as  large  blocks, 
and  smaller  stones  scattered  about  the  ground. 
It  may  be  the  site  perhaps  of  a  frontier  fortress  of 
the  Pkarsalii.     As  to  Thetidium  *,  where  the  pro- 


*  Ptolem.  I.  3,  c.  13.  Thetidium   was   so    named 

*  TO  Qtriliov  tart  rXrialov  from  a  temple  of  Thetis,  who 
rut'  A>apodKutv  a'/i^oii>  rq;  n  was  a  favorite  goddess  of  the 
TTciXatac  Kai  r%  vc'ac- — Strabo,  Phthiotse,  as  having  been  Uie 
p.  431.  mother  of  their  hero  Achilles. 
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consul  Quinctius  encamped  at  the  end  of  the 
second  march  from  Phene  toward  Scotussa,  it 
was  probably  at  or  near  Magi'ila,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Entpeus,  that  situation  being  in  the 
plain,  and  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Phar- 
salia  and  Scotussa'a,  as  the  Roman  camp  appears 
from  the  historian  to  have  been.  The  march  of 
Philip  from  his  camp,  near  the  site  of  Rizomylo, 
seems  to  have  led  on  the  first  day  by  the  position 
of  Ghereli  to  the  river  beyond  that  place,  which 
is  thus  identified  with  the  Onchestus.  Dederiani 
at  the  sources  of  the  same  river  was  perhaps  the 
site  of  Melavih'mm,  for  it  seems  evident  from  Poly- 
bius,  and  particularly  from  the  word  n-fpi^ei,  to 
have  been  Philip's  intention  to  make  a  circuit 
round  the  northern  summits  of  the  mountain  to 
Scotussa,  when  the  fog  having  obliged  him  to 
halt,  he  sent  an  advanced  body  to  secure  the 
heights  between  his  camp  and  Scotussa',  not 
doubting  that  the  enemy  was  in  that  direction, 
and  was  at  length  obliged  to  follow  the  same  route 
with  his  whole  phalanx. 

^Oi'ac  a  rijaSt  ical  ir6\iuic  ^apaaXiag 

SOyyopra  yaiu  KiSP,  tv  »)  9a\aaaia 

n>)Xci  i,vvifKu  xupic  dvBpuituiy  QiTiQ 

♦tiryouir'  OfiiKoV  QiaaaXiit  Si  yiv  Xewc 

OiTiiiiov  niic^  Otag  X''P"'  >^/'^cv^aru>'. 

Euripid.  Androm.  v.  16. 
♦iXitrrov  Karayvoai  ami-  ri^y  ftiy  Zvyafuv  fJc  X'^P'"'" 
luy  iirl  TO  vpoKilficvov,  hva-  vapiyijiaKc,  Tl)y  S"  cficptiay 
itv^ac  iripiijct  ftiTa  irdai\Q  riji  airiVrtiXt,  (Tvyrd^ac  tfi  roi)c 
arpariiat,  ?vtr\pri(rTovfiiyot  Si  6iif>ov(  iKiliaXiiy  ruy  ficra^u 
tiara  njf  impiiay  ^la  r»)p  6ft(-  Kttfiiyuiy  liovyHr.  —  Polyb.  1. 
X^tfy,  lipdxui'  Toruy  itayl/aai;      18,  c.  3. 
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Beyond  Derengli  we  follow  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  for  three  miles,  when  the  atmosphere, 
which  had  been  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalts,  suddenly 
clearing,  shows  the  magnificent  rocks  of  the  Me- 
teora  or  ^Egitiium  very  distinctly  in  front  of  us, 
though  distant  not  less  than  fifty  miles.  The  fair 
weather,  after  having  lasted  three  or  four  days, 
had  ended  yesterday  evening  in  clouds,  and  this 
morning  a  little  snow  fell  with  a  light  northerly 
wind.  Such  a  change  in  winter  generally  pro- 
duces the  clearest  atmosphere.  A  line  of  N.  44  W. 
S.  44  E.  will  cut  the  rocks  of  jJufinium,  the  hill  of 
Asterium  or  Vlokho,  the  western  end  of  Mavro- 
vunt  near  Orfana,  the  road  from  Fersala  to  Veles- 
tino,  one  hour  cast  of  Fersala,  where  the  observa- 
tion was  made,  and  the  pass  of  Tjangli  or  £rctria, 
leading  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Enipeiis  into  the 
Crocian  plain,  or  that  of  Armyro. 

Having  crossed  the  root  of  the  rocky  height, 
which  borders  the  site  of  Pharsalus  on  the  east, 
we  enter  the  town  of  Fersala  at  10.35,  having 
halted  ten  minutes  on  the  road  from  Derengli. 
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Battle  of  Phanaltts — Fountain  Ht/pereia — Present  state  of  Fer- 
suIh — Dcmirli — Simtkll — Yusufli — Euhydrium,  Palcepharut 
— Sofadhes — Maskoluri — Mataranga,  Cierium — Rivers  Ctut- 
rius,  Apidanus — Kaputzi — Knrdhitza — Paleokastro,  Metro- 
polis— Loxadha — Fanuri,  Itkome — Limncea — llivers  Pamitut, 
OnochuttU),  P/iccnix,  Asopus,  Meias — Clemcnae — Ghelanthi — 
£{)iskopi,  Gomplii —  Phcca — Rapaista — Musaki — Fortes  — 
jilhevceum — River  Porleiko — Kotzioka — Mount  Cercelium, 
Phaloria,  Pialia  —  Poliana  —  Silana  — Trikkala  — Homeric 
geographij  of  Theiialy — Mciibcea — Stagus — Kastraki — Me- 
teora — loannina. 


To  the  traveller  who  takes  au  interest  in  the  illus- 
tration of  history,  (and  to  all  others  Greece  will 
afford  but  a  barren  field,)  there  are  few  points  in 
the  whole  country  more  worthy  of  a  visit  than  the 
acropolis  of  Pharsahis.  From  hence  may  be  traced 
a  great  part  of  the  marches  through  Thessaly,  of 
Xerxes,  of  Brasidas,  and  of  Agesilaus,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  movements  of  the  armies  of  Rome 
and  her  opponents  in  the  Macedonian  wars.  At  a 
short  distance  are  the  scenes  of  two  of  the  greatest 
events  in  ancient  history  ;  by  the  former  of  which 
a  Roman  army  more  than  half  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Greece,  and  by  the  latter  extinguished  the 
12^ 
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republic  of  Rome.     Of  this  great  event  the  field 
lies  immediately  below  the  spectator. 

Caesar  relates ',  that  after  his  failure  against 
Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium,  both  parties  came  to 
the  resolution  of  raarcliing  into  Macedonia,  where 
divisions  of  their  respective  armies  under  Cal- 
vinus  and  Scipio  had  been  opposed  to  each  other 
on  the  Haliacmon,  their  purpose  being  exactly 
the  same,  namely,  that  of  giving  succour  to  their 
friends  or  of  cutting  off  the  liosfile  forces  as  cir- 
cumstances might  determine.  But  Ca?sar  being  at 
ApoUonia  was  farther  removed  than  his  adversary 
from  the  direct  route  by  Candavia,  for  which  and 
other  reasons  he  resolved  to  march  through  Epirus 
into  Thessaly.  The  exaggerated  accounts  spread 
through  the  country  of  Pompey 's  victory  had 
created  a  feeling  which  prevented  any  communi- 
cation between  Caesar  and  Calvinus  by  messengers, 
so  that  when  Caesar  was  marching  through  Epirus 
and  Athamania  to  iEginium,  Calvinus,  who  had 
quitted  his  position  on  the  Haliacmon  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  provisions,  and  had  arrived  at  Heracleia 
of  Pelagonia  (or  Lyncestis),  there  fell  exactly  into 
the  track  which  Pompey  was  pursuing,  after  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Candavia.  By  great  good  fortune, 
however,  Calvinus  received  advice  of  the  occur- 
rences in  Illyria,  and  of  the  route  taken  by  Caesar, 
just  in  time  to  avoid  the  danger,  when  marching 
M'ithout  delay  to  the  southward  he  met  Caesar  at 
iEginium.  The  situations  of  ApoUonia,  yEginiura, 
and  Heracleia   of  Lyncestis,    being   certain,    the 

•  CsBsar  de  B.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  78,  et  »eq. 
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march  of  Caesar  was  evidently  through  the  valleys 
of  the  Dryno  and  loanuina,  and  by  the  Metzovo 
pass  to  Stagiis  ;  Calvinus,  who  was  near  Filurina, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  directed  his  movement 
upon  the  same  point,  through  Auaselitza  and 
Grevena. 

After  this  fortunate  reunion  of  hia  forces,  Caesar 
took  Gomphi  by  assault,  and  gave  it  up  to  plun- 
der ;  then  marched  to  Metropolis  which  capitu- 
lated on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Gomphi,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  into  the  Pharsalia,  where  he 
encamped  in  a  place  abounding  in  corn  which 
was  then  nearly  ripe.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Pompey  and  Scipio,  who  had  effected  their  junc- 
tion at  Larissa,  arrived  at  Pharsalus',  and  esta- 
blished their  camp  on  some  neighbouring  heights. 
After  having  gathered  in  the  com  and  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  repose,  Caesar  endeavoured  to 
make  up  for  his  great  inferiority  in  cavalry  by 
constantly  exercising  it,  and  often  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy,  and  at  length,  as  well  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  new  supplies  as  with  the  hope 
of  drawing  Pompey  from  the  foot  of  the  hills 
where  his  army  was  posted,  he  determined  fre- 
qnently  to  change  the  position  of  his  whole  array, 
in  order  to  fatigue  his  adversary,  and  trusting  that 
he  should  at  last  be  able  to  seize  some  favourable 
opportunity  for  attacking  the  enemy. 


*  Cssar  does   not  mention      Pompey ;  the  names  are  sup- 
the  place  of  encampment  either      plied  by  other  authors, 
of  his  own    army  or  that    of 
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Scarcely  had  he  struck  his  tents  for  tliis  pur- 
pose ',  when  finding  that  the  Pompeians  had  ad- 
vanced farther  than  usual  into  the  plain,  he  in- 
stantly perceived  that  the  moment  for  engaging 
had  arrived.  Pompey  also,  as  Caesar  afiter- 
wards  learnt,  had  come  to  the  same  resolution. 
The  former  had  45,000  men,  besides  3000  left 
in  charge  of  the  camp  and  fortresses  :  Caesar 
had  only  22,000  men  in  position.  The  right  of 
Pompey  being  well  protected  by  a  river  which 
had  precipitous  banks  %  he  placed  his  cavalry, 
which  amounted  to  7000,  as  well  as  all  his  archers 
and  slingers,  on  the  left.  Cajsar  headed  tlie  tenth 
legion  on  the  right,  opposite  to  Pompey,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  his  right  from  being  turned  by 
the  adverse  cavalry,  he  selected  from  the  third 
line  six  cohorts,  and  placed  them  in  the  rear  of 
his  right  wing,  with  the  admonition  that  upon 
them  would  depend  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He 
gave  at  the  same  time  strict  injunctions  to  the 
third  line  not  to  move  without  especial  orders. 
Pompey  resolved  to  await  the  attack.  The  Cae- 
eareans  made  a  short  halt  midway  between  the 
two  lines,  again  advanced,  discharged  their  jave- 
lins, received  those  of  the  enemy,  and  then  came 
to  a  close  engagement  with  swords.  While  the 
two  lines  were   thus  occupied,   the  cavalry  and 


I 


'  According  to  Plutarch  he 
wu  taking  the  road  to  Sco- 

bitvuy   H^iiryyvi  y.  —  Plutarch . 
in  J.  Ctes. 


*  The  Enipeug,  as  Appian 
informs  us  (de  B.  Civ.  1.  2, 
c.  75. 
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light  troops  of  Pompey  attempted  a  manoeuvre 
which  he  had  ordered  when  he  placed  them  on 
his  left ;  having  forced  the  CtEsarean  horse  to 
retreat,  they  were  extending  themselves  in  the 
rear  of  Caesar's  line,  when  they  were  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  the  six  cohorts  and  completely  routed, 
flying  to  the  mountains,  and  leaving  the  archers 
and  slingers  to  be  cut  in  pieces.  The  six  cohorts 
following  up  their  advantage  now  moved  into  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  left  and  attacked  it,  at  the 
moment  when  the  third  line  of  Caesar  was  or- 
dered to  advance ;  the  Pompeians  thus  at  once 
assailed  in  the  rear,  and  exposed  to  fresh  troops  in 
front,  gave  way,  and  fled  to  their  camp,  to  which 
Pompey  also  retired,  giving  orders  for  its  defence. 

Caesar  determined  immediately  to  attack  the 
camp,  and  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  his  men 
and  the  meridian  heat,  was  readily  followed  by 
them,  prepared  as  they  were  by  discipline  for  any 
degree  or  kind  of  labour.  The  cohorts  of  Pompey 
which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  aided 
by  some  Thracian  auxiliaries,  made  a  good  de- 
fence, but  at  length  fled  to  the  mountains  at  the 
back  of  the  camp ',  while  Pompey  had  only  time 
to  change  his  dress  and  mount  his  horse  for  La- 
rissa,  from  whence  he  continued  his  route  by 
night  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  in  a  corn  ship. 
The  mountain  into  which  the  Pompeians  had 
retired  being  without  water,  and  Caesar  having 
begun  a  circumvallation  around  it,  they  lost  no 

'  In  altissimos  monies  qui  ad  cnstra  pertinebant,  confugerant. 
— <•.  9.5, 
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time  in  quitting  it,  and  in  taking  the  road  to  La- 
rissa.  Caesar  followed  with  four  legions,  leaving 
the  rest  of  his  army  in  the  two  camps,  and  by 
taking  a  shorter  way  than  the  Pompeians,  over- 
took them  at  the  end  of  six  miles.  They  now 
retired  into  another  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
there  was  a  river,  hut  Caesar  having  before  night 
erected  a  work  which  cut  thera  oH'  from  the  water, 
they  made  offers  of  surrender,  and  in  the  morning 
descended  from  the  mountain  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  Caesar  then  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  legions 
which  had  been  all  night  in  repose,  and  pro- 
ceeded the  same  day  to  Larissa,  Fifteen  thousand 
Pompeians  were  slain  in  the  action,  and  more 
than  24,000  taken,  a  part  of  whom  were  the  co- 
horts which  guarded  the  forts,  and  who  surren- 
dered to  L.  Sylla.  The  remainder  of  the  army 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  Caesar 
lost  30  centurions  and  200  legionary  soldiers. 

It  is  curious  that  Caesar  has  not  named  the 
place  in  which  he  gained  the  most  important  of 
all  his  victories,  bo  that  had  there  been  no  other 
relation  of  it  or  allusion  to  it  in  history,  we  should 
only  have  known  that  it  occurred  in  some  part  of 
the  country  between  Metropolis  and  Larissa,  two 
places  which  are  forty  miles  distant  from  one 
another.  But  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  that 
it  occurred  in  the  territory  of  Pharsalus,  although 
Appian  alone  has  indicated  the  exact  position  both 
of  the  adverse  camps  and  of  the  battle,  by  having 
remarked,  that  the  camps  were  30  stades  apart, 
and  by  showing  that  the  river  which  covered  the 
right  of  Ponipey's  line,  and  the  left  of  Caesar's, 
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W119  the  Ejiipetts,  and  that  the  action  took  place 
between  that  river  and  the  city  of  Pharsalus '. 
There  can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  camp  of  Pompey  was  on  the  heights  to  the 
eastward  of  Fersala,  and  that  of  CsEsar  at  or  near 
Hadjeverli,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  height  which 
advances  into  the  plain  three  miles  westward  of 
Fersala.  Here  u  fertile  plain  surrounding  copious 
sources  furnished  exactly  the  conveniences  which 
Caesar  had  sought  for*.  The  two  armies  when 
drawn  up  for  battle  stretched  from  the  Enipeus 
towards  Pkarsalus,  and  occupied  a  line  of  near 
three  miles,  beyond  which  there  was  a  space  near 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  sufficient  for  the  operations 
which  occurred  between  the  light  troops  of  Pom- 
pey and  the  six  cohorts  of  Caesar,  with  their  re- 
spective cavalry.  Strabo  distinguishes  Palajphar- 
salus  from  new  Pharsalus ',  and  Livy,  who  also 
mentions  both,  applies  the  former  name  to  the 
situation  where  the  Romans  under  Hostilius  were 
long  encamped,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Persic 
war,  B.C.  169*;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  either 
that  the  fortress,  of  which  remains  still  exist  half 
a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  acropolis  of  PAar- 


'  Tloftvii'iot  ....  iwijXOi  Kal  adXjov  Tt  ir6\tw(  kqi  'E.yiiriuc 
dyriarpaTOiriCivat  ry  KuiVapt  irora^ov,  tvQa  cac  6  KoTvop 
ircpJ   ♦apffoXo*',    Kal   TpiaKovra      dyriiuKoirfui. — c.  75.  , 


iTTaclovt  dWfiXwy  dire.'i\ov, — 
Appinn.  de  Bel.  Civ.  1.  2,  c. 
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Uofitrli'loe wapiraaat 

Touf  Xouroi/c  ic  TO  fitraiv  ♦ap- 
VOL.   IV. 


'  Caesar,  de  B.  C.  1.  3,  c. 
81.  84. 

'  Strabo,  p.  431,  v.  sup, 
p.  472,  note  2. 

'  Liv.  1.  44,  c,  1. 
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snhix,   was  known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of 
Pal-cE-pharsalus,    or  that  the   acropolis  itself  was 
intended   by  it,   possibly  because  the  town  then 
existing  occnpied,  like  the  modern  Fersala,  only 
the  vicinity  of  the  sonrces  of  water  at  the  foot  of 
the  height,  or  the  north-western  part  of  the  an- 
cient inclosure,  of  which  the  upper  part,  including 
the  acropolis,  may  have  been  uninhabited,  and  the 
walls  perhaps  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.    After  the 
disasters  to  which  Greece  had  then  been  long  ex- 
posed,   such  may   very   probably   have    been   the 
state  of  Pharsalus,  though  it  would  seem  to  have 
recovered  afterwards  by  favour  of  the  conqueror  and 
his  successors,  as  it  was  the  only  city  in  Thessaly 
noticed  by  Pliny  as  a  libera  ci vitas  '.     Whichever 
of  these  conjectures  as  to  Pala^-pharsalus  may  be 
correct,  there  will  be  little  difi'erence  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  camp  of  Pompey,  so  inconsiderable  is 
the  interval  between  the  two  points  in  question. 
The  camp  occupied  the  heights  to  the  eastward 
of  Fersala,  which,  secured  by  Mount  Narthadum 
on   one  side,    and  defended   by  rocky  declivities 
towards  the  plain,  aftbrded  such  a  position  as  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  considered  eligible  for  an 
encampment  ^ 

The  mountain  towards  Larissa  into  which  the 
Pompeians  retired  when  Caesar  encamped  opposite 
to  the  foot  of  it,  was  probably  near  Scotussa ;  for 


'   Plilli  H.  N,  1.  4,  c.  8.  KaXoy   teal   o't    xpij/ivol   mparo- 

*  Appian    remarks    of   the  vtbivaai.  —  Appian.    de    Bel. 

position  of  Brutus  at  Philippi :  Civ.  1.  4,  c.  100. 

TO    niilov     ^f     ivayuyiaaaOvt 
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t}iere  alone  is  any  mountain  to  be  found  witli  a  river 
at  the  foot  of  it.  This  river  I  take  to  have  been 
tlie  same  which  Herodotus  has  named  Onochonus. 
If  we  suppose  Caesar  to  have  computed  his  distance 
of  six  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Enipeiis  north- 
eastward of  Fersala,  and  to  have  encamped  at 
some  little  distance  short  of  the  Onochonus,  the 
march  would  not  have  been  much  greater  than 
six  miles,  though  it  seems  rather  underrated  at 
this  number. 

Appian  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  defeat  of  so 
superior  a  force,  by  showing  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  army  of  Pompey  was  formed  of  Greeks 
or  Asiatics,  who  fought  very  ill  or  not  at  all ;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  were  slaughtered  without  mercy 
— whereas,  as  soon  as  the  victory  was  complete, 
Cscsar  gave  an  order  to  spare  the  Italians,  which 
being  speedily  known  to  both  armies,  the  words 
"  stare  secures"  became  a  parole  used  by  one 
party  and  respected  by  the  other.  According  to 
Asiniua  Pollio,  one  of  the  generals  of  Caesar, 
fiOOO  Pompeians  were  found  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle  '  ;  but  these  were  probably  the  Italians  only, 
as  other  authftrs  reported  a  much  greater  number 
to  have  fallen  on  that  side. 

Plutarch  appears  to  have  composed  his  narrative 
of  the  battle  as  well  in  his  life  of  Ca?sar  as  in  that 
of  Pompey,  entirely  from  Cffisar  and  Appian  ;  and 
except  that  he  names  Scotussa  as  the  place  to- 
wards which  Cajsar  designed  to  march  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle,  Tempe  as  the  route  through 

'  Ap.  Appinn.  B.  C.  1.  2,  c.  82. 
I  i  2 
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whicli  Pompey  proceeded  from  Larissa,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneius  as  the  place  where  h< 
embarked,  there  is  scarcely  a  circumstance  which 
is  not  noticed  in  the  Commentaries  or  the  Greek 
history.  Nothing  is  more  probable,  considering 
tlie  position  of  the  two  camps,  and  the  design 
of  Caesar  in  moving  as  stated  by  himself,  than 
that  he  intended  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
the  site,  which  1  have  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Scotussa.  The  mention,  therefore,  of  that  place 
by  Plutarch  on  this  occasion,  may  be  considered 
in  some  degree  as  confirming  the  identity  of  the 
ruins. 

It  is  generally  believed  among  the  Greeks  of 
Thessali/  having  any  pretensions  to  erudition,  that 
Fersala  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  Phthia,  capital 
of  the  homonymous  district,  Pharsalus  not  being 
acknowledged  among  them  as  an  ancient  name. 
Tliat  the  city  as  well  as  district  was  named  Phthia 
at  a  remote  period  is  not  an  absurd  supposition,  as 
Pharsalus  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer  though  it 
was  probably  the  capital  of  Phthiotis,  according  to 
its  largest  boundaries,  which  comprehended  all  the 
country  surrounded  by  the  plains  of  the  Apidanus 
and  Spercheius,  by  the  Euboic  frith,  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
gasa;,  and  a  line  drawn  from  thence  to  the  Enipeus 
at  its  exit  from  the  mountains,  thus  including  the 
districts  of  Pharsalus,  Proema,  Thaumaci,  and  La- 
mia, as  well  as  the  country  around  Othrys,  which 
in  later  ages  seems  more  specifically  to  have  con- 
stituted Phthiotis  '.    In  all  tliie  region  there  was  no 


'  StrabO,  pp.  433,  434. 
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spot  to  be  compared  to  Pharsalus  for  a  combination 
of  strength,  resources,  and  convenience.  Euripides 
represents  Andromache  to  have  been  a  captive  at 
Pharsalus  of  Plithia  ' ;  this  place,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  been  the  capital  and  residence  of  Euryfion 
and  Peleus',  whose  territory  included  apparently 
not  only  Hfllas,  of  which  the  chief  town  was 
Trachis,  since  Achilles  led  the  ships  of  Hellas  to 
Troy  as  well  as  those  of  Phthia,  but  Dolopia  also, 
which  is  described  by  Homer  as  a  portion  of 
Phthia  *,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  eastern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  was  under  a  subordinate  chieftain. 
If  Andromache  was  a  captive  at  Pharsalus,  it  be- 
comes the  more  probable  that  the  fountain  Hype- 
reia  of  Homer  was  not  the  source  at  Velestino, 
but  some  other  in  or  near  the  kingdom  of  Achil- 
les * ;  and  such,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Pharsalii,  wko  pointed  out  the 
fountains  Messeis  and  Hypereia  at  a  distance  of 
sixty  stades  from  their  city,  where  existed  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  which  they  supposed 
to  have  been  named  Hellas  ^  The  distance  suffi- 
ciently corresponds  to  Vrysia.  As  to  Messeis,  the 
Spartans  maintained  ihut  fountain  to  have  been 


'    Eurip.   Androm.    v.    16.      Pharsalus    Achillis    (1.   6,    v. 
V.  sup.  p.  47'i,  note  2.  350). 

'  Thus  also  Lucan — regnum 

'   Jialoy  ivf^anilf  <^0/i}c  ^Xowiairty  iyacrtruy. 

II.  I.  V,   180. 

*  V.  sup.  p.  435.  '  Suabn,  p.  1.31. 


near  their  city ' :  and  with  some  ptobalMlitT.  K 
the  {loet  when  he  repre^ieDtfd  Hector  as  pralict' 
ing  to  Andromache  that  $he  should  be  a  slave  at 
Argot,  or  draw  water  at  Messels  or  Hypereia*, 
•eenn  to  bare  had  in  view  the  three  chief  cities 
of  the  enemies  of  Troj,  in  one  of  which  Hector 
thought  it  too  probable  that  bis  wife  should  there- 
after be  a  captive. 

Corns,  vases,  figores  of  clay  and  brass,  are  often 
found  in  the  fields  near  Fersala,  aod  in  ^neral 
are  destroyed  as  soon  as  found.  Two  brothers 
working  in  a  field  not  long  since  struck  upon  the 
arm  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  size  of  life,  aud 
broke  it  io  two  by  way  of  sharing  the  metal 
equally.  All  I  can  recover  of  it  is  a  joint  of  one 
of  the  fingers,  which  bears  the  marks  of  fire. 

F^raala  is  an  archbishopric,  depending  imme- 
diatelv  on  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
present  prelate  had  previouslv  been  a  kal6ghero> 
in  the  patriarchate  ;  and  after  having  been  em- 
ployed as  exarch  upon  several  ecclesiastical  mis- 
sions, lias  been  unable  to  obtain  any  better  prefer- 
ment than  a  see,  of  which  the  annual  revenue  is 
about  2000  piastres,  or  130/.  sterling.  He  has 
lately  been  sent  by  the  patriarch  to  loannina  upon 
the  subject  of  the  union  of  the  metropolitan  bisliop- 


'   Pausan.  Lacon.  c.  20. 

'    Kri(  (.()'  t)'"A()yti  iiwiTU  Vfiuc  (iWr^r  "irrToy  v<paiioit;. 
Kill   k»l'   IKIOfI  (^(((tOtf   M{(T(T>/lCOC  >/  'Y7r£p£u;c 
lloW   lilKni^Dflii)). 
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ric9  of  Arta  aud  loiinniua,  which  the  Vezir  has  now 
effected  by  his  iafluence  at  Constantinople,  and 
probably  with  advantage  to  both  sees.  The  bishop 
confirms  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Greek  hier- 
archy as  to  the  general  conduct  of  Aly  towards  the 
Church,  and  states  that  on  his  late  mission  the 
Pasha  said  to  him,  "  I  never  injured  your  Church 
and  never  will '."  He  complains  more  of  his  holy 
brother  of  Larissa,  who,  he  says,  in  spite  of  the 
patriarch,  has  torn  from  him  four  of  the  best  vil- 
lages of  the  plain,  leaving  only  twenty  in  the  arch- 
bishopric. Having  found  ninety  piastres  a  year  a 
rent  too  burdensome  for  his  slender  income,  he  has 
lately  endeavoured  to  repair  the  palace,  but  has 
been  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  expence  of  a 
few  boards  to  save  himself  from  falling  into  the 
stable  through  the  floor  of  the  only  apartment 
which  he  inhabits,  and  in  which  some  sheets  of 
paper  now  supply  the  place  of  glass  in  the  win- 
dow-frames, while  a  few  rugs  on  the  divan  and 
floor  are  the  only  furniture.  The  Greek  church 
is  severely  burthened  at  present  by  an  imdat  seferi, 
or  extraordinary  war-tax,  which  the  Porte  has 
lately  imposed  upon  the  clergy,  leaving  them  to 
repay  themselves  from  their  flocks  as  they  can. 
The  bishop,  though  conversant  upon  general  sub- 
jects in  consequence  of  his  long  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople, is  totally  deficient  in  ancient  literature 
and  history,  and  was  even  unconscious  that  the 
modern  name,  from  which  he  takes  his  title,  is 
but  slightly  corrujited   from  that  which   the  city 

'  llurf  ^(>'  inofia  nov^ovpt  vr^v  iKK\tiaiay<riic  oirt  9iKu  mfiyu. 
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bore  anciently  during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
He  supposes  inscribed  marbles  to  indicate  hidden 
treasures ;  and  of  all  the  ancient  names  in  this 
country  Thessaly  and  Phthia  alone  seem  to  be 
known  to  him.  He  might  easily  obtain  a  little 
more  information  by  means  of  the  work  of  Bishop 
Meletius. 

The  ignorance  of  the  history  of  their  country, 
which  the  Greeks  so  generally  betray,  arises  from 
the  total  neglect  of  Hellenic  literature  among 
them  after  they  have  acquired  what  is  taught  at 
school,  or  what  is  sufficient  to  qualify  those  young 
men  for  the  church  who  are  intended  for  that  pro- 
fession. But  in  this  respect  they  might  perhaps 
retort  upon  more  civilized  nations,  and  ask:  "How 
many  of  you,  after  having  spent  several  years  of 
your  youth  in  decypheriug  a  small  portion  of  the 
poets,  orators,  and  historians  of  Greece,  have  ever 
bestowed  a  thought  upon  them ;  or  how  many  of 
that  superior  class  among  ye,  who  have  so  many 
advantages  over  us,  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
history  or  geography  of  Greece.  Such  knowledge 
ought  undoubtedly  to  interest  those  most  nearly 
who  are  born  and  live  in  the  country,  and  speak 
the  ancient  language  little  changed.  Nor  will 
these  motives  fail  to  produce  corresponding  effects 
when  education  has  made  greater  progress.  The 
Greeks  will  then  easily  take  the  lead  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  a  familiar  knowledge  of  their 
ancient  literature. 

Fersala  and  Dhomoko  form  one  Turkish  kaza, 
containing  about  sixty  villages,  all  belonging  to 
Turks   but   inhabited    by  Greeks,    who  have  no 
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agricultural  property  in  the  district  except  sheep, 
which  belong  chiefly  to  Greeks  of  Fersala  or  its 
plain,  and  which  thrive  exceedingly,  as  they  find 
excellent  pasture  iu  the  plain  or  hills,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  Greek  families  in 
the  town  are  chiefly  shopkeepers  of  the  bazar, 
who  in  their  houses  spin  cotton  and  weave  it  into 
coarse  kerchiefs  for  the  head  and  waist,  which  are 
consumed  in  the  town  or  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  a  school  for  teaching  boys  to 
read  and  write,  held,  as  usual  in  the  poorer  vil- 
lages of  Greece,  in  the  church  porch  ;  the  school- 
master, who  is  likewise  papas,  receives  from  each 
scholar  twenty  or  thirty  partis  a  month.  The  re- 
tail price  of  wheat  is  forty  piastres  the  kilo  of  150 
okes.  Wood  is  plentiful,  and  costs  only  thirty 
paras  the  ass-load,  or  one-fourth  of  the  price  which 
it  bears  at  this  season  in  loannina  :  but  loannina 
19  an  expensive  place  ;  and  my  tatar  Mustafa,  who 
has  a  large  family  in  that  city,  says  that  he  can- 
Bot  make  both  ends  meet,  unless  he  gains  five 
purses  a  year  by  his  profession,  now  equivalent  to 
160^. 

The  Turkish  population  of  this  town  and  dis- 
trict has  diminished  considerably  during  the  last 
four  years.  Their  own  imprudence  and  indolence, 
the  diminished  produce  of  the  land,  arising  chiefly 
from  a  scarcity  of  labourers,  added  to  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  Porte  and  of  Aly  Pasha,  have  induced 
many  of  them  to  sell  their  tjiftliks  to  Alj'  or  his 
sons,  and  to  retire  to  Larissa  or  other  great  towns 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Epirote  tyrant.  A  few 
beys  at  Larissa,  'Egripo,  and  Thebes,  are  now  the 
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only  Turkish  proprietors  in  Eastern  Greece,  whose 
incomes  from  their  lauds  are  sufficient  to  support 
them. 

The  heat  at  Fersala  is  said  to  be  sometimes  ex- 
cessive, in  great  measure  caused  by  reflection  from 
the  rocky  heights  which  rise  above  the  town  ou 
two  sides,  but  particularly  from  those  to  the  east- 
ward. The  prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  months, 
when  rain  very  seldom  falls,  are  called  Voreas, 
Llva,    and    Trikkalinos  '.      The    first,    instead    of 
being  from  the   north,    as   the  name   imports,    is 
nearer  north-east,   and  the  Liva,  instead  of  being 
the   same   as   the  Libs,   or  south-west,   is   nearly 
west.     The  former  is  the  Etesian  wind  so  violent 
and  constant  in  the  middle  of  summer.     It  is  cool 
until  towards  August,  when  all  tlie  Thracian  plains 
over  which  it  blows  become  a  parched  desert,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  reflect  heat.     For  the 
same  reason    the  Liva,   which   in    every   part  of 
Greece  is  warm,   even   when  it  blows  from  the 
sea,  becomes  intolerably  o|)pressive  at  Fersala  in 
the    summer,    and    if  it    occurs    in   harvest-time, 
which   not    unfrequently    happens,    is   sometimes 
fatal  to  the  labourers.     The  Trikkalinos,  or  wind 
of  Trikkala,   though    having  only   a  few    degrees 
of  northing  m  it,   is  refreshing  compared  to   the 
Liva,   notwithstanding  that  it  blows  equally  over 
the   plain.      It    is  in   fact  the  regular  maestrale 
of   the    western    coast,    cooled    again    in    passing 
over  the   Phidus.      In    winter   there  is  a  greater 
variety   of  winds,    and    all   of    them    bring  raiu 


'   Bupta:;,  Ai/3nc»  TpeuaXij-dc. 
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occasionally  ;  witli  the  north-east  the  fine  weather 
is  most  permanent.  Snow  comes  chiefly  with  tiie 
Voreas,  which  is  then  a  true  north,  or  between 
N.  N.  VV.  and  N.  N.  E.  On  the  western  side  of 
Mount  Pindtts  the  rains  constantly  come  from  the 
points  between  the  south-east  and  west.  During 
the  present  winter  southerly  winds  liave  been  more 
than  usually  prevalent  in  T/iessaly,  notwithstand- 
ing which  I  have  scarcely  ever  been  prevented  from 
travelling  by  the  rain,  which  at  this  season  seldom 
falls  in  torrents,  as  occurs  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  but  generally  in  a  mist. 
•  Jan.  4. — Quitting  the  north-western  extremity 
of  Fersala  at  4.20  Turkish,  1  follow  tlie  direct 
road  to  Trikkala  for  an  hour,  when  at  the  farther 
of  two  niakhalas  named  Kutjiik  Ahmet  we  diverge 
to  the  left  towards  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa,  leav- 
ing at  a  distance  of  two  miles  on  the  left  Hadje- 
verli,  situated  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  insulated  height  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Pharsatian  ridge,  around 
which  I  suppose  the  camp  of  Caesar  to  have  been 
placed.  The  land  around  these  villages  is  chiefly 
in  tillage,  but  as  we  advance  the  cultivation  di- 
minishes, and  the  villages  become  less  numerous  ; 
the  plough  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  some- 
times by  a  pair  of  buftalos. 

At  6.12  we  pass  along  the  skirts  of  Demirli, 
two  miles  beyond  which  to  the  right,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hadjobashi,  is  seen  Simikli,  in  the  direct 
road  from  Fersala  to  Trikkala.  These  arc  both 
considcrablf  places.  To  the  left  are  seen  Ghy- 
nckoka&tro,     Dhomuko,    and    a    few    villages    in 
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tlie  plain  towards  the  mountain  of  'Agrafa,  upon 
the  foot  of  which  stand  some  small  tjiftliks. 
At  6.40,  Yusufli  being  four  miles  on  the  right  in 
the  Trikkala  road,  we  cross  a  considerable  stream 
by  a  bridge  of  four  arches  built  upon  ancient  piers. 
The  chief  sources  of  this  river  are  at  Vrysia,  but 
it  receives  other  waters  from  the  heights  around 
Dhomoko,  as  well  as  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
point  above  Hadjeverli.  At  the  bridge  a  small 
height  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  on 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  fields,  are 
some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town.  There  are  two 
other  similar  heights  in  the  direction  of  Mataran^ 
forming  a  right  line  with  the  preceding.  One  of 
them  situated  to  the  north  of  Pazaraki  is  very 
stony.  Some  others  are  seen  towards  Orfana, 
which  I  had  observed  on  the  road  from  Vlokho  to 
Fersala.  Several  of  these  hills  have  been  found 
convenient  sites  for  modern  villages,  for  the  same 
reason  which  made  them  eligible  to  the  ancients  in 
the  mid;:t  of  these  alternately  hot  and  marshy  plains. 
The  greater  part  of  those  which  retain  remains  of 
antiquity  were  probably  the  sites  of  comae  only,  but 
among  them  may  have  been  some  of  the  seventy- 
five  cities  which  Pliny  states  to  have  been  included 
within  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  formed  by 
Circetiura,  Pierus,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Pindus,  Othrys, 
Pelion,  and  seventeen  other  mountains  of  minor 
note".  Among  the  insulated  heights  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  route,  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Enipeus,  which  I  passed  on  the  road  from  Petrino 
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to  Fersala,  is  particularly  conspicuous.  It  is  the 
site  perhaps  of  Euhydnum,  mentioned  by  Livy  ia 
his  narrative  of  the  transactions  which  followed 
the  defeat  of  the  Macedonians  at  the  Fauces  Anti- 
gonenses,  when  Philip,  followed  at  no  great  dis- 
tance by  the  victorious  consul,  retired  rapidly 
through  Thessaly,  and  desolated  the  cities  which 
had  been  in  alliance  with  him,  that  the  enemy 
might  be  deprived  of  their  resources.  According 
to  the  historian,  Philip  inflicted  these  marks  of  his 
friendship  upon  four  cities  between  Phacium  and 
Pherse,  namely,  Iresiae,  Euhydrium,  Eretria,  and 
Palsepharus.  Supposing  Phacium  to  have  stood 
at  Alifaka,  and  correcting  Iresice  to  Pircsice,  which 
I  have  already  shown  to  have  been  the  ancient 
city  at  Vlokho,  we  have  a  very  natural  route  for 
Philip  :  first,  along  the  Peneius  and  Apidanus  to 
Vlokho,  and  from  thence  along  the  Fersaliti,  or 
Enipcus,  to  Eretria  at  Ineli,  leaving  PAarsa/w-s  a 
little  on  the  right,  probably  because  that  city 
was  too  powerful  to  submit  quietly  to  spoliation 
like  the  smaller  towns,  and  gave  Philip  the  same 
reception  which  he  met  at  Phera?,  from  whence, 
when  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him,  and 
that  a  siege  would  consume  more  time  than  he 
could  afford,  he  retired  into  Macedonia.  The 
site  near  Hadjobashi  is  exactly  in  the  road  from 
PircsicE  to  Eretria,  and  about  midway  between 
them.  Paleepharus  would  seem  to  have  been  near 
Ondoklari,  or  Kranovo,  for  these  places  lie  in  the 
line  just  mentioned,  and  the  ancient  name,  im- 
plying old  Pherae  or  Phara*,  suggests  a  situation 
not  far  from  Phene. 

We  cross  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  a  brook 
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which,  originating  near  Dhomoko,  joins  the 
river  of  Vrysia,  not  far  from  MatarangB.  TTje 
plain  for  a  great  distance  around  us  is  now  quite 
uncultivated,  but  affords  pasture  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  sheep  which  are  brought  hither 
in  winter  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  At 
7.45  we  arrive  at  Pazaraki,  a  large  village  chiefly 
Turkish,  situated  five  or  six  miles  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  stenura, 
or  strait  where  the  river  of  Sofadhes  issues  into 
the  plain  between  Dhranista  and  Smokovo  ;  it 
rises  in  the  mountain  near  Rendhina  called  Zy- 
giastu  Nera.  I  find  in  Pazaraki  a  cubical  block 
of  stone  which  has  been  hollowed  at  one  end  to 
serve  as  a  mortar ;  it  was  covered  on  two  sides 
with  letters,  but  as  they  are  reversed  by  the 
position  of  the  stone,  and  almost  defaced,  I  can 
only  dccypher  in  two  places  the  names  of  some 
Ta-yol,  but  of  what  city  there  is  no  intimation.  The 
characters  seem  earlier  than  the  Roman  empire. 
Another  fragment  of  a  later  period  recorded  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  their  payment  to  the 
city  of  22  denaria ' ;  the  same  sum  which  is  found 
in  similar  documents  at  CyrcticB  and  Oloosson. 

In  40  minutes  from  Pazaraki  we  arrive  at 
Sofudlies,  having  crossed  the  river  just  before  en- 
tering the  village.  Sofadhes,  which  lies  in  a  right 
line  from  Pazaraki  to  the  hill  of  Mataranga,  the 
most  central  and  conspicuous  of  the  landmarks 
aft'orded  by  the  insulated  heights  of  this  great  plain, 
is  a  kefalokhtiri  of  150  houses  in  the  district  of 
Larissa      The  mukata  is  in  the  hands  of  Abdim 
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Bey,  but  a  yearly  avayeti  is  paid  to  Aly  Paslia. 
In  one  of  tlie  houses  I  find  a  marble  inscribed 
with  characters  which  are  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  on  the  more  ancient  of  the  two 
monuments  noticed  at  Pazardki.  The  inscription 
was  in  thirty-six  lines,  but  I  can  only  decypher  a 
portion  of  it  in  two  places,  from  which  it  appears 
to  have  recorded  some  honours  conferred  upon  a 
native  or  foreigner.  The  letters  nOAEQSBA  in 
the  twenty-third  line  seem  to  shew  that  the  name 
of  Thaumaci  was  mentioned,  this  city  having  con- 
curred perhaps  with  that  in  which  the  monument 
was  erected  in  some  choragic  exhibition,  as  indi- 
cated   by    the    words    iyopriyrfttiv    and    t^c    riov   vitttv 

avvaywyri^.  The  tagi,  or  local  magistrates  of  the 
city,  appear  to  have  been  five.  The  act  took 
place  in  the  second  assembly  of  the  month  Itoiiius, 
in  the  strategia  of  Agasimachus  of  Larissa'.  The 
characters  are  hardly  later  than  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. 

The  plain  around  Pazaraki  and  Sofadhes  bears 


'  v.  Inscription,  No.  210. 

We  Icam  from  thf  Armenian 
version  of  a  p.-irt  of  Cusebius, 
which  is  deficient  in  the  Greek, 
tliat  when  Thcssaly  was  libe- 
rated from  the  Macedonian 
yoke  by  Flamininus,  it  was 
governed  for  eighteen  years  by 
annual  magistrates.  In  the 
Latin  translation  of  Mai  and 
Zohrab  (Mediol.  1818,  1.  1. 
c.  .30)  these  magistrates  are 
styled  principes,  in  that  of 
Aucher  (Vcnct.  1818.  p.  340) 


duces.  The  Greek  title  un- 
doubtedly was  arpuTriyoc,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  supreme 
magistrates  of  the  Acha;ans 
and  /Etulians  about  the  same 
time.  If  the  magistrate  whose 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  ob- 
verse of  the  money  of  the 
Koiyoy  QtaaaXuiv  was  the  (rrpa- 
rijyoc,  the  Thessalians  pre- 
served tlieir  form  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Romans,  for 
some  nf  those  coins  are  as  late 
as  the  timi-  of  the  empire. 


ofl  of  which  is  in  common 

hgr  the  people  of  Tkamfy,  who  live  too  far 

i  dK  bad  of  ofireft  id  aftxd  that  kind  of  oil 

from  that  of  Prev^'za, 
or  of  most  of  die  odier  pens  of  Greece,  except  in 
&e  fiitin  of  the  *vm  or  share,  which  in  the  Thes- 
is like  die  head  of  a  spear,  as  I  before 
Trarelling  with  menzil   geldings  over 
Ae  plain,  oax  pace  to-day  b  about  six  miles  an 
bear.    These  horses  have  the  shuffling  pace  called 
Shapkeun   by  the  Turks,  which  is  taught   them 
br   a    particular    process    when    young,     and    is 
esteemed  also  in  Ameiica  and  the  West  Indies 
as  easy  to  the  rider. 
H     Jan.  5. — Sending  my  baggage  direct  to  Kar- 
•^  dhitza  I  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Mas- 
koluri  and  Mataranga.     The  banks  are  high,  the 
stream  not  rapid,  the  depth  at  present  about  two 
feet,  the  bed  in  geceral  sandy.     Maskoluri  is  one 
third  of  the  distance  to  Mataranga,  which  is  about 
four  miles  by  the  road  from  Sofadhes.     At  Mas- 
koluri  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  two 
arches,  built  of  stone,  and  constructed  like  that 
of  Larissa.      The  village  contains  between  forty 
and  fifty  houses,    and   is  noted  for  a  great   fair 
which  takes  place  in  May,  and  lasts  several  days. 
A  little  beyond  it  are  some  artificial  elevatiuns 
upon  which  are  erected  the  tents  of  those  who 
frequent  the   fair.      Proceeding  from  thence  we 
pass  a  barrow  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  not  far 
from   Mataranga,    which    village  is  divided    into 


I 
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four  or  five  maklialadlics,  now  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  and  showing  by  numerous  Turkish 
sepulchres  near  all  the  hamlets  how  much  the 
Turkish  population  has  diminished  here  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Thessalian  plains.  During 
a  halt  of  two  or  three  hours  at  the  southernmost 
hamlet,  upwards  of  100  ancient  coins  are  brought 
to  me  for  purchase,  together  with  a  few  other 
relics  of  antiquity,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
com  or  cotton  fields  adjacent  to  the  height  which 
I  have  before  mentioned  as  so  conspicuous  an 
object  throughout  the  surrounding  plains.  This 
hill,  though  rocky,  rises  very  gradually  on  all 
sides,  and  throws  out  to  the  west  and  south  some 
lower  eminences  extending  to  no  great  distance 
iuto  the  plain. 

On  the  round  summit  of  the  hill  arc  the  foun- 
dations of  a  circular  Hellenic  fortification,  100 
yards  in  diameter,  with  vestiges  of  a  few  of  the 
towers  which  flanked  the  walls.  In  some  parts 
the  masonry  is  formed  of  large  irregular  masses 
as  in  the  earliest  times ;  in  others  the  stones 
have  been  prepared  and  fitted  with  greater  care. 
On  a  small  peak  rising  from  the  centre  are  some 
ruins  of  a  keep  or  tower.  This  point  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  extensive  plains  sur- 
rounded by  Pindus  and  its  branches  of  'Agrafa, 
and  Khassia,  with  Olympus,  Ossa,  Peliutn,  and 
Othrys,  along  the  eastern  horizon.  The  moun- 
tains of  'Agrafa  in  particular,  and  beyond  them  to 
the  eastward  those  of  the  district  of  Fersala,  are 
displayed  in  their  full  extent  from  the  rocks  of  the 
Meteora  to  the  pass  of  Ondoklari,  near  Velestino. 
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A  small  stream  which  rises  at  Magula,  a  tjiftlik 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  an  Agrafiote 
mountain  called  Katakhloro,  joins  the  Sofadiiitiko 
a  little  below  the  heights  of  Mataranga. 

Although  little  exists  above  ground  of  the  an- 
cient city  which  occupied  this  site,  the  centrality 
of  its  position  in  tlie  great  plains  of  Upper  Tfiessafy, 
the  remains  of  antiquity  found  in  its  fields,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  suffi- 
cient to  lead  to  the  persuasion  that  it  was  not  an 
obscure  place.  An  incomplete  inscription  in  the 
wall  of  a  church  in  the  southern  makhala  of 
Mataranga  gives  me  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  city  either  of  the  Kupitlc  or  MriTpoTroXirai,  these 
two  names  occurring,  and  the  inscription  relating 
to  that  very  common  subject  of  discussion  between 
two  neighbouring  people,  the  adjustment  of  their 
boundaries  '.  That  Metropolis  was  in  this  part  of 
Thessaly  is  evident  from  Livy,  who  mentions  it  on 
several  occasions ',  but  still  more  from  Caesar,  who 
occupied  it  on  his  way  from  Gomphi  to  Pharsalus  *. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  name  of  the  Cie- 
rienses  does  not  occur  in  history,  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  form  a  presumption  as  to  the 
importance  of  this  people,  from  having  met  with 
some  varied  specimens  of  their  coinage  in  Thes- 
saly or  Epirus,  bearing  the  legend  Kupuiiitv*.     Of 


I 


'  V.  Inscription,  No.  217. 
'  Liv.  1.  32,  cc.  13.  15  ;  1. 
36,  c.  14. 

•  CffisardeB.  Civ.l.  3,  C.81. 

*  For   engravings   of  these 
coins,  and  lome  remarks  upon 


them,  see  Transactions  of  tho 
lloyal  Society  of  Literature, 
voL  i.  p.  151. 

Kupitltay  for  KupiiiMiv,  from 
Kicpid'c,  seems  to  have  been  a 
Thessalic  form,  like  Mo^c'vr 
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these  coins  I  find  no  less  than  four  among  those 
brought  to  me  for  sale  by  the  peasants  of  Mata- 
ranga,  a  fact  which,  coupled  with  the  evidence  of 
the  inscription  relative  to  the  boundaries  between 
the  Cierienses  and  the  Metropolitffi,  seems  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  their  origin.  We  may  conclude 
therefore  that  the  hill  of  Mataranga  is  the  site  of 
a  city  called  Cieria,  or  Cierium.  In  the  wall  of 
the  same  church  containing  the  inscription  just 
referred  to,  is  a  second  which,  though  complete, 
contains  only  four  words  : — 

rieKTf^Swvi    Knvtpii^i    KnpaXwv    Bi^kiVou, 

Cephalo,  son  of  Bycinus,  to  Neptune  Cucrius  '. 

The  worship  of  Neptune  at  Cierium  is  recorded 
on  three  of  its  coins  by  the  head  of  that  deity,  which 
on  one  of  them  is  indicated  by  the  trident.  The 
epithet  Cucrius  is  not  so  obvious ;  but  as  the 
dominion  of  Neptune  extended  over  rivers  as  well 
as  seas,  Cucrius  was  very  possibly  the  name  of 
the  river  which  flowed  by  the  city,  being  the  same 
called  by  Strabo  Curaliiis,  a  name  which  existed 
also  in  Phthiotis  and  Bceotia,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  indifferently  Curalius  (in  iEolic  Cora- 
lius)  or  Cuarius,  of  which  latter  form  Cuerius  may 
have  been  a  local  variation.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
text  of  Strabo,  the  Curalius  of  Histiajotis  seems  to 
be  described  as  flowing  to  the  Peneius  through  the 
territory  of  Pharcadon,  which  would  make  it  a 
tributary  of  that  river  on  the  left  side ;   but  this 


1 


for  Mofpiwy.  I  have  since  seen 
a  coin  of  Cierium  with  the  or- 
dinary genitive  Kifpit'u*'. 
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passage  of  the  geographer  is  obviously  corrupt  or 
defective ',  and  Stephanus  furnishes  us  with  a 
strong  argument  for  believing  that  the  Curalius 
was  the  Sofadhitiko,  or  river  which  flows  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Mataranga  into  the  Apidanut. 
From  the  ethnographer  we  learn  the  important  fact, 
that  Cierium  was  the  same  place  as  Arne*,  the 
capital  of  the  Boeoti,  who  were  expelled  from 
hence  sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  by  the 


'  "E(rrt  li  taX  ^afxaluv  ly 
rp  'lawatiiriit,  sal  (>ti  IC  ahriiv 

V  IlijvKoc  KuX  t>  Kotipt^Xtoc'  iv 

V  Kovpa'Xioc  fiviii  irupa  to  riji 
'Irwv/dc  'A&ifyaf  iepov  els  rov 
Tlijftiuf  iUitoiy,  —  Strabo,  p. 
438. 

The  word  avruv  has  no 
distinct  reference,  and  Phar- 
cadon  having  been  to  the  left 
of  the  Peneius,  the  Curalius 
could  not  have  flowed  through 
its  territory. 

'  'Apyri,  iroXic  Boiurriat' 
'O/xtipoCt    Oi   Ti  iroXvord^uXriv 

r*  'ApvijK  ixov SivTtpa, 

ir«JX(C  QieaaXlat,  Avoikos  rijs 
Ooiwriaci  ircpi  »/c  o  \pr](r^dt, 
'  Apvri  ■jftipiiiovaa  fiirti  Boiurwy 
&yipa, — fj  Kiiptov  KoXitrat. — 
Stephan.  in'Apv»;. 

Ame  was  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  ^olus,  and  the 
mother  of  Ba.<otus,  by  Nep- 
tune, (Diodor.  I.  4,  c.  67. — 
Nicocrates  et  Euphorion  ap. 
Stephan.  in  Bo<uri«,  Etym. 
M.   in   ead.   v.),    or,    accord- 


ing to  other  authorities,  (The- 
seus ap.  SchoL  Lycophr.  T. 
044,  et  ap.  Etym.  M.  in'ApKij) 
the  nurse  of  Neptune,  who  de- 
nied to  Cronus  that  she  had 
received  the  child  from  Rhea. 
Either  mythus  accounts  for 
the  worship  of  Neptune  at 
Cierium  ;  but  neither  of  them 
perfectly  explains  its  coins.  A 
female  head  is  found  on  the 
obverse  of  one  of  these  coins, 
and  on  all  the  others  a  female 
figure  kneeling  on  the  right 
knee,  and  supported  by  the  right 
arm.  The  same  flgure  on  the 
obverse  of  a  coin  of  Cierium 
in  brass,  bearing  the  head  of 
Apollo,  is  of  a  diminutive  size, 
at  the  feet  of  Jupiter,  who  is 
launching  his  thunderbolt, 
holding  an  eagle  on  his  left 
hand.  In  another  the  same 
figure  is  seen  below  a  horse 
at  full  speed.  All  these  are 
doubtless  intended  to  represent 
Arnc. 
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Thtissali  of  Epinis,  who  then  attached  their  name 
to  the  country,  before  called  jEoHs.  The  Boeoti  re- 
treated into  Boeotia,  from  whence  originally  their 
ancestors,  when  expelled  by  the  Epigoni,  seem  to 
have  carried  the  name  Arne  into  jEolis.  On  their 
return  into  Boeotia  they  occupied  the  districts  of 
Orchomenus  and  Coroneia,  in  the  latter  of  which 
they  gave  the  name  Curalius  or  Cuarius  to  a  river, 
and  founded  a  temple  of  Minerva  Itonia  in  me- 
mory of  their  former  abode  in  Thessaly  '.  It  is 
natural  to  believe  that  the  name  Arne  may  have 
been  disused  by  the  Thessalian  conquerors  because 
it  was  of  Boeotian  origin,  and  that  the  new  appel- 
lation may  have  been  taken,  with  a  slight  change 
to  satisfy  the  ear,  from  the  neighbouring  river, 
for  it  was  not  an  uncommon  custom  among  the 
Greeks  to  derive  the  name  of  a  town  from  a  river 
or  fountain  on  the  site  :  of  which  an  example  very 
much  resembling  that  of  Cierium  occurred  at 
Thurium,  where  the  renewed  Sybaris  was 
named  from  its  fountain  *. 


BO 


'  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  170. — 
Thucycl.  1.  1,  c.  12.— Diotlor. 
I.  4,  c.  67. — Charax  ap,  Ste- 
phan.  in  Siipiov, — Strabo,  pp. 
411,412.  435.  438. 

There  were  three  temples  of 
Minerva  Itonia  in  Thessaly : 
one  in  the  Amiea,  one  at  Ito- 
nus  in  Phthiotis,  and  a  third 
between  Phcrse  and  Larissa.  It 
was  in  the  last  that  Pyrrhus  de- 
dicated the  spoils  of  the  Gauls, 
in  the  serWce  of  Antigonus, 
when  in  the  year  n.  c.  273,  he 


overthrew  that  monarch,  and 
for  the  moment  became  master 
of  Upper  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly. The  spoils  taken  from 
the  Miicedonians  on  thut  occa- 
sion he  offered  to  Jupiter  of 
Dodona. — (Pausan.  Attic,  c, 
13. — Plutarch,  in  Pyrrh.) — 
Uuth  these  authors  have  pre- 
served the  four  verses  inscribed 
upon  the  dedication  to  Minerva 
Itouia,  and  Pausanias  those 
also  at  Doilona. 

'  Diodor.  1.  12,  c.  10. 
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The  position  of  Arne  thus  determined,  confirms 
the  opinion  already  given  as  to  that  of  Peiresiee, 
or  Asterium,  at  Vlokho,  for  Strabo  observes,  that 
Asterium  was  near  Arne  ',  which  is  true  of  Vlokho 
with  regard  to  Mataranga,  both  these  places  being 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  same  river  with  an  in- 
terval of  five  or  six  miles  between  them.  Hence 
also  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
ancient  and  more  celebrated  appellation  Arne  was 
still  often  preferred  to  that  of  Cierium.  Still  it 
seems  unaccountable,  that  neither  Artie  nor  Cie- 
rium should  be  named  in  authentic  history,  con- 
sidering the  important  situation  of  this  city,  and 
its  actual  remains  giving  proof  of  its  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  events  which  have  been  described 
by  the  Greek  historians,  or  by  Livy,  following  Poly- 
bius,  who  in  particular  mentions  occasionally  al- 
most every  Thessalian  town  of  note,  and  of  many  of 
which  the  names  occur  in  no  other  extant  authority. 
But  the  omission  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than 
real.  Livy  relates,  that  when  the  consul  Quinctius, 
after  his  victory  over  Philip  on  the  Aous,  entered 
Thessaly  through  Mount  Cercetium,  he  first  took 
Phaloria,  and  then  received  the  submission  of  Me- 
tropolis and  Piera.  Again,  seven  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Romans  and  Philip  were  in  alliance 
against  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians,  the  consul 
Acilius  in  marching  from  Pelinnajum  to  Larissa 
was  met  by  deputies  from  Metropolis  and  Piera 


*  Thavoc  t  Ajro  row  av/ific-      aioy,  urai ruy'   icul  rA 

lirjKOTOS   wi'O/iaVOq'    XivKdytut'      'Aaripiof  S"  ovk  AttwOiv  roitruv 
yap  itTTi  TO  x<i>piov' Apyijc  ir\i>-      iarl, — Strabo,  p.  439. 
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witli  ofi'crs  of  submission  '.  As  in  botli  instances 
Pitra  occurs  in  conjunction  with  Metropolis,  which 
the  inscription  of  Mataranga  shows  to  have  been 
conterminous  with  Cieriuin,  the  latter  was  probably 
the  place  intended  by  the  historian,  from  whom 
Livy  derived  liis  information '. 


I 


'  Liv.  1.  32,  c.  15  ;   1.  36, 
c.  14. 

'  In  the  paper  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  referred  to  in  page 
498,  note  4,  I  supposed  the 
text  of  Livy  to  require  correc- 
tion in  these  places,  but  I  am 
now  inclined  to  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Miillcr  (Dorians,  vol. 
U,  p.  47(3,  Eng.  transl.),  ntunc- 
ly,  that  Pieriuni  and  Cicriura 
were  the  same  place,  Pie- 
rium  having  probably  been 
the  general,  and  Cierium  the 
local  form.  We  have  an  ex- 
actly parallel  inst^ince  iu  the 
Macedonian  Pydna,  of  which 
Stephanus  soys,  Ku^va  iriJXic 
MaKiioi'lai'  OiayeVijc  iy  Ma- 
KiCoriKolt'  fl  Kura  irapafdnjtdy 
mSya  Xtycrat,  Pomponius 
Mela  (1.  2,  c.  3)  in  alluding 
to  it  has  preferred  the  form 
Cydna,  Several  authorities 
of  different  dates  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Pierium  in 
Thessaly ;  one  to  which  a  re- 
ference has  been  made  in  page 
493,  note  1,  shows  that  the 
city  was  flourishing  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  wars.     Among 


the  names  of  the  strategi  who 
governed  Thessaly  from  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalfe  to  the 
death  of  Philip,  as  given  by 
Eusebius,  the  ethnics  attached 
to  the  names  iu  the  Latin 
translation  of  Mai  and  Zohreb, 
are  Pheraeus,  Scotussasus,  La- 
rissiEus,  Atracius,  Gyrtonius, 
Metropolitmius,  and  Pierius, 
which  lost  In  the  translation  of 
Auber  is  Pierensis,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  II«(<i(6t.  Thu- 
cydides,  describing  the  march 
of  Rhaniphins  into  Thessaly, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  states  that  his 
forces  advanced  as  far  as  Pie- 
rium of  Thessaly  {fixP'  n«- 
piov  Ttjt  OtairaXiac  Ct^\dor,  1. 
5,  c.  13),  when  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Brasidas,  and  know- 
ing the  inclination  of  his  own 
government  towards  peace,  he 
advanced  no  farther,  but  re- 
turned home.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Rhamphias,  who 
Wiu  proceeding  from  Heracleia 
of  CEta  to  reinforce  Brasidas  at 
Aniphipnlis,  had  reached  the 
borders  of  Pieria  of  Mace<lonia, 
that  country  being  exactly  in 
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Having  quitted  the  height  of  Mataranga  at 
10  Turkish,  we  pass  two  more  barrows  near  the 
base  of  it,  and  two  or  three  miles  farther  four 
more  standiug  near  to  each  other.  At  10.55 
we  pass  through  Kaputji,  a  small  village  where 
in  the  wall  of  the  church-yard  is  a  stone  with 
three  figures  in  mezzo-relievo  wanting  the  heads. 
The  middle  figure  is  a  woman  covered  with 
long  drapery,  the  other  two  are  men  clothed  iu 
a  loose  chlamys  above  a  shirt  reaching  to  the 
knees.     Each  of  the  men  has  an  arm  over  the 


his  route  ;  but  if  Pieriura  was 
the  same  place  as  Cierium,  it 
is  necessary  to  infer,  that  for 
some  reason  unexplained  by 
the  historian,  Rhamphias  in- 
tended to  make  a  widely  cir- 
cuitous course  through  Perrhae- 
bia  and  Elimeia.  /^.tian  (1.  3, 
c.  37)  remarks,  that  in  Picrus 
of  Thessaly  tliere  was  a  hy- 
bemal  inundation,  which  made 
frogs  silent  when  they  were 
thrown  into  it.  ('Ev  Dupy 
Tijc  QiaaaXlas,  Xi'/icij  ivrly, 
otiK  deyvaoc,  aWa  ^ei/iuyot 
«IC  airr^f  hSdruv  TUriTai,  &c.) 
and  Pliny,  who  alludes  (1.  8, 
e.  58)  to  the  same  story,  with- 
out mentioning  Plenum,  names 
the  lake  Sicandnim,  or  accord- 
ing to  other  manuscripts  Siccn- 
dum,  or  Licendrum.  Possibly 
the  country  for  a  considerable 
distance  aruuud  Mularunganiay 
have  been  commonly  called  the 


Pierian  plain,  and  the  inunda- 
tion intended  by  iElian  may  have 
been  that  now  named  Kolo- 
kythia,  which  is  very  extensive 
in  winter,  but  is  dry  or  nearly 
so  in  summer.  Theophraatus 
in  his  dissertation  on  winds, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  Zc- 
ifivpoc,  when  it  blew  over  the 
land,  was  pernicious  to  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  but  the 
contrary  when  proceeding  from 
the  sea,  instances  Pierium  of 
Thessaly  and  the  Maliac  plain 
as  examples  of  the  former : 
KcltTai  yap  afi^it)  irpoc  dyaro- 
\r)y,  mpii-jfoyrai  c"  optaty  vi//i)- 
Xo7c.  The  eastern  aspect  of 
Mataranga  is  not  very  intel- 
ligible ;  but  it  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded at  a  distance  by  high 
mountains  ;  and  the  west  wind 
pusses  farther  over  the  laud 
than  the  east. 
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woman's  shoulder '.  The  sculpture  is  excellent, 
and  the  preservation  not  bad.  From  hence  we 
cross  a  small  stream  by  a  bridge,  and  then  ford 
two  more  considerable  rivers,  the  first  at  1 1 .30, 
the  second  ten  minutes  farther.  The  eastern 
enters  the  plain  from  the  'Agrafa  mountain  at 
Kalifoni,  passes  by  Velesi,  which  stands  on  its 
right  bank  in  the  road  from  Fanari  to  Dhomoko, 
and  not  far  below  Kardhitza  joins  the  western 
stream.  The  latter  issues  from  the  mountains  at 
Shekliza,  a  village  on  its  right  bank  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  road  from  Fanari  to  Dhomoko,  where 
are  vestiges  of  Hellenic  fortifications,  and  a  church 
containing  ancient  marbles  and  other  fragments. 
Both  these  rivers  retain  water  all  the  summer : 
the  united  stream  is  that  which  I  crossed  proceed- 
ing on  the  6th  December  from  Tzighioti  to  Vlokho, 
between  the  Salamvria  and  the  river  of  Vlokho. 

At  1*2  Turkish  1  arrive  at  Kardhitza,  and  lodge 
in  the  house  of  the  son  of  Suleyman  Bey,  lately 
dead,  and  who  as  principal  ayan  was  for  many 
years  governor  of  the  town,  which  contains  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  houses,  dispersed  over 
a  large  space  of  ground  ;  of  these  a  very  small 
proportion  are  Greek.  Though  the  situation  is 
low,  as  appears  by  the  muddy  roads  and  marshy 
state  of  the  country  around,  the  air  is  reputed  not 
to  be  unhealthy,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  preva- 
lence in  summer  of  the  westerly  breezes  blowing 
over  the  Pindus,  and  to  the  coolness  emanating 

'  Hereabouts  may  have  stood  Amc. — Rhianus  ap.  Stepban. 
PhcniiiE,  or  Onthyrium,  which  in  ■0>'eupio»'. — Hellanicus  ap. 
were  towns  of  Thessaly,  near      Stephan.  in  ^rifiiai. 
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from  the  neigliboiiring  mouutains  of  'Agrafa.  Tbe 
town  is  even  said  to  be  tolerably  free  from  gnat^H 
a  great  inconvenience  of  the  Thessalian  plains  iir" 
that  season.  Kardhitza  is  dependent  upon  Trik- 
kala,  and  consequently  pays  all  its  contributions 
to  Alj'  Pasha.  These  do  not  fall  very  heavy  upou 
the  Turks,  who  in  such  a  fertile  territory,  if  they 
had  the  smallest  industry,  might  live  in  comfort, 
instead  of  which  their  houses  exhibit  ruiu  and 
misery.  M 

Jan.  6. — About  five  miles  from  Kardhitza  to  tbe 
south-west,    very   near   an   advanced   root   of  the 
mountain,  upon  which  stands  the  Agrafiote  town 
of  Blazdhu,   is  the  small  village  of  Paleokastrofl 
A  rivulet,  which  is  dry  in  summer,  issues  from  the 
mouutains  between  the  slopes  of  Blazdhu  and  the 
advanced  height  just  mentioned,  and  flows  tlirougbj 
Paleokastro  into  the  plain,   where  it  enters   tlu 
marshy  and  now  inundated  track  between  Kardhitz 
and  Paraprastin,  called  Kolokythia '.     Paleokastro' 
derives  its  name  from  standing  on  the  site  of  a  Hel- 
lenic city  which  resembled  Matitineia,   as  having 
been  of  a  circular  form,  and  situated  entirely  on  afl 
level  not  far  from  a  commanding  height.     In  the 
centre  of  tbe  circle  are  the  vestiges  of  a  circular 
citadel,  part  of  the  wall  of  which  still  exists  in  the 
yard  of  the  village  church  of  Paleokastro,  where  has 
been  collected  every  thing  sculptured  or  inscribed 
which  has  been  found  of  late  years  upon  the  ancient 
site.  Among  sfjuared  blocks,  slabs  of  white  marble, 
and  fragments  of  columns,  I  observe  some  fluted 
Doric  shafts,    1  foot  9  in.  in  diameter,  with  some 

'  rd  KoXoKuOia, 
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Others  much  smaller ;  and  two  inscriptions,  one 
on  a  large  cubical  block,  the  other  on  a  headless 
Hermes,  both  so  much  obliterated  that  I  did  not 
attempt  to  copy  them.  On  another  marble  is  a 
female  figure,  wanting  the  head,  in  high  relief  but 
very  much  worn;  and  on  a  fourth,  in  low  relief, 
a  sculpture  representing  a  sitting  figure  seated  on 
a  rock  in  long  drapery,  and  leaning  on  a  sceptre 
in  the  posture  in  which  Jupiter  is  frequently 
represented  on  coins  and  gems.  In  face  of  this 
figure  rises  a  rugged  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
appears  a  man  in  a  posture  of  adoration ;  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  are  other  men,  one  of  whom 
holds  a  hog  in  his  hands.  This  part  is  more 
defaced  than  the  rest.  The  design  is  beautiful, 
and  the  execution  where  it  is  preserved  equally 
so.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  seated  figure 
represents  the  Venus  of  Metropolis,  to  whom 
Strabo  has  told  us  that  hogs  were  offered  in 
sacrifice ' ;  for  the  situation  of  Paleokastro  accords 

'  T^c  ^'   MifrpoTToXiri*'  i<m      vmpov  Si   Kai   rXd'uvc  jrpo«- 
\iipat  ii  'lOiiftr).    'li  ci  Mifrpd-      \{i<fiOi)iTay,   Jc  ^y  Kal  1/  'Wufitf, 
iroXif    irpvTtpoy    fiiv   iK    Tpiiif       KaX\lftn-)(o(  fuy  oiv  ^ifaiv  iy 
ovy^Kitno    iro\t\yiit)v   daiifiuiy,      roic  'Idfijjott, 
Tijt  'A^poiirac  {h  fltoc  yelp  oh  ftla) 
T^v  KcKrryiiJTiy  SnrtpfiaXiaOat  ry  fpoviiy 
Ildffac, 


^ 


&Ti  fiivoy  TeapaZi\tTtu  r^v  riy 

viiy   Bvatay ol    c 

vvTipov  iiXiyiav  oh  fiiay  'A^po- 
Hrriy  ftdvoy  &\\a  xal  irXitovc 
&iroSi!tyfiiyac  to  tthi  roOro,  iJi' 
cIkuj  kuJ  rr)>'  iv  rp  MqrpowtiXti' 
rawrp  li  ftiay  Tvy  (Tvyuu-iadti- 
aiiy  lit  ahrily  x6\tiM>r  vapaSov- 


yat  TO  idoc  'Ofiiptoy  ('OkOw- 
pioyl) — Slrabo,  pp.  437,  438. 
Venus  Castnia  is  mentioned 
by  Lycophron  (v.  403).  Ac- 
cording to  Stcphanus  (in  Kao-- 
ra£)  CastniuRi  was  a  mountain 
near  Aspendus,  in  I'amphylia, 
and  KaaryiiiTtit  was  the  gentile 


I 

I 


[en  A  p. 

perfectly  with  that  of  Metropolis,  whether  with 
reference  to  the  march  of  Caesar  from  Gomphi  to 
Pharsalus,  which  was  exactly  in  the  direction  of 
this  site,  or  to  the  inscription  of  MatarAnga,  which 
shows  that  the  districts  of  Cierium  and  MetropoBs 
were  conterminous,  and  probably  divided  all  this 
part  of  the  Thessalian  plain  between  them. 

There  are  many  remains  of  Hellenic  foundations 
in  the  village,  but  the  squared  blocks  of  the  town- 
wall  have  probably  been  all  removed  for  the  use 
of  modern  buildings  at  Kardhttza,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  for  little  now  remains  to  mark 


of  that  place,  wliich  not  only 
explains  the  epithet  used  by 
Callimachus,  hut  leads  also  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  moun- 
tain and  the  hog  represented 
in  the  sculpture  at  Paleokastro 
alluded  to  some  mi/thus  which 
waa  common  to  Aspcndus  and 
Metropolis.  Tlio  Aspendii 
having  been  an  Argive  colony 
(Strabo,  p.  6G7)  probably  de- 
rived the  custom  of  sacrificing 
a  hog  to  Venus  from  Argos, 
where  it  was  observed  at  a 
festival  of  Venus,  thence  colled 
the  Hysteria  (Callimachus  aut 
Zenodottis  ap.  Athtn.  I.  3,  c. 
15).  It  is  curious  to  remark, 
with  regard  to  the  name  Kn<r- 
Tvla,  which  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  local  form  of  Kaa- 
ravla,  that  immediately  above 
site  of  A/f/ro^Jo/i*,  near  the 
■ummit  of  tlic  great  mountain 


of  'Agrafa,  stands  a  modem 
town  called  Kastanio,  more 
vulgarly  Kastania.  This  in- 
deed is  not  an  uncommon  name 
in  the  mountains  of  Greece, 
and  is  derived  generall}'  from 
an  abundance  of  chestnut  tree* 
near  the  place ;  but  in  the 
present  instance,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name,  in  com- 
bination with  the  passage  in 
Strabo,  and  the  representation 
on  the  monument  at  Paleokas- 
tro, gives  reason  to  suspect  fliat 
Catlnium  may  have  been  a 
town  and  mountain  in  Dolopia, 
as  well  as  in  the  AsjMmdia, 
There  are  said  to  be  some  Hel- 
lenic remains  indicating  an 
ai\cient  site  below  the  modem 
Kastania.  I  have  seen  a  coin 
of  Metropolis  in  copper  repre- 
senting on  one  side  Venus  witii 
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the  circuit,  except  the  trench  from  which  the 
stones  were  taken,  and  heaps  of  earth  and  broken 
stones  on  either  side  of  it.  In  the  wall  of  a  pri- 
vate house  in  the  village,  a  long  plain  stele  of 
marble  has  its  narrow  dimension  covered  with  a 
list  of  names  of  men  with  those  of  their  fathers, 
the  latter  expressed  in  the  Thessalian  fashion  by 
the  patronymic  adjective;  the  letters  are  of  the 
best  times,  but  small  and  much  defaced '.  To- 
wards Kardhitza,  beyond  the  line  of  the  walls, 
are  three  or  four  barrows.  The  westernmost,  now 
called  Magulitza,  is  planted  with  Turkish  tomb- 
Ktones,  wliich  have  all  been  formed  from  the  spoils 
of  the  ancient  city. 

From  Paleokastro  to  Fanari  is  a  walk  of  two 
hours ;  the  road  leads  along  the  plain  parallel  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  pass  a  circular 
flat  topped  height,  partly  artificial,  upon  which 
are  many  Turkish  tomb-stones,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Fanari  pass  through  a  large  village 
named  Loxadha,  from  whence  we  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  of  Fanari  by  a  steep  ascent.  Fanari 
contains  100  Turkish  houses,  and  as  many  Greek, 
but  many  of  the  former  are  empty.  It  stands  on 
an 'abrupt  height,  very  remarkable  from  every 
part  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  forming  the 
extreme  point  of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  here  ad- 
vance from  the  line  of  the  mountains  of  'Agrafa 
northward  into  the  plain.  The  part  of  the  hill 
upon  which  the  village  stands  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  a  cemented  aggregate  of  pebbles : 
the  soil  is  gravelly,  the  face  of  the  hill  nigged 

'  V.  Inscription,  No.  219. 
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and  torn  into  gullies  by  torrents,  and  several  small 
streams  of  water  issue  from  its  foot, 

Jan.  7. — On  the  summit  above  the  village 
stands  a  small  square  castle  containing  a  mosque, 
and  two  or  three  houses.  Around  it  the  ground 
is  covered  with  relics  of  other  fortresses  of  vari- 
ous ages,  for  which  this  commanding  position  was 
an  eligible  site.  Among  them,  near  the  north- 
western face  of  the  modem  castle,  are  remains  of  a 
wall  of  a  very  early  period  of  ancient  Greece ; 
a  few  large  masses  roughly  hewn  on  the  outside, 
but  accurately  joined  to  one  another  without  ce- 
ment, still  remain  in  their  places  ;  others  are  seen 
dispersed  on  the  ground  near  them.  These  are 
the  only  vestiges  I  can  find  of  the  'Witfirf  vXaj/ua- 
jcotffffa',  if  this  be  its  situation,  as  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  from  Strabo,  who 
describes  it  as  steep  and  rugged,  and  as  situated 
within  a  quadrangle  formed  by  the  four  cities, 
Tricca,  Metropolis,  Pelinnaeum,  and  Gomphi '. 
Of  these  sites  the  three  first  have  been  described, 
and  the  fourth  was  probably  at  Episkopi,  a  re- 
markable insulated  height  near  Rapsista,  about 
four  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fanari,  not  far  from 
the  passes  leading  to  Amhracia,  as  we  know  Gom- 
phi to  have   been,   and   where  some   remains   of 


'  Of  i*  ilxoy  Tpianjv  ical  'lOufiiiv  K\ufiaK6cirirav. 

11.  B.  V.  729. 


'  'IdufAriv  ....  ■)(ii>plov  cpvu- 
vov  vai  rfi  oyri  KXafuiKoiv, 
ilpvfiivov  fUTaiii  rerrupiitv 
fpovpiui;  &aiTip  iv  Tirpa- 
xXcvpfi   Kitfiit'uy,   Tplmcrff   xnl 


MriTpow6\iiiiQ    Kol     Jlt\tti-aiov 
Kal  rofxtjtuv,     T^c'  if    Mijrpo- 

woXiTuy  tOTi  ^iipac  {j  'lOuur), 

Strabo,  p.  437. 
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antiquity  sufficient  to  prove  it  a  Hellenic  site  are 
reported  to  exist.  Episkopi  is  nearly  opposite  to 
Trikkala,  as  the  site  of  Metropolis  at  Paleokastro 
is  to  that  of  Pelinnteum  at  Paleo-Gardhiki,  thus 
completing  tlie  quadrilateral  figure  which  Strabo 
has  described.  Three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are 
nearly  equal,  but  the  fourth  is  longer  than  the 
others  ;  nor  is  Fandri  in  the  centre  of  the  qua- 
drangle, being  much  nearer  to  the  southern  side, 
though  nearly  equidistant  from  the  two  ends  of 
that  side  Gomphi  and  Metropolis.  Such  accuracy 
however  is  not  required  by  the  words  of  Strabo, 
who  only  says  that  the  four  towns  formed  a 
quadrangle.  Ithome  having  been  in  liis  time  in 
the  Metropolitis,  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  it 
was  nearer  to  the  site  of  Metropolis  than  to  that  of 
any  of  the  other  towns  ;  and  this  also  we  find  to  be 
true.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  Strabo  has  been 
a  correct  observer,  or  at  least  has  been  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  the  authority  which  he  followed, 
having  in  a  few  words  given  us  the  means  of 
confirming  the  position  of  four  Hellenic  sites  (ex- 
cluding Tricca),  more  than  one  of  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  doubtful,  and  of  thus  placing 
the  ancient  geography  of  Upper  Thessaly  on  the 
surest  basis  :  O  si  sic  omnia ! 

The  castle  of  Fanari  by  means  of  its  advanced 
position  commands  a  most  comprehensive  view  of 
the  extensive  plains  of  Thessaliotis  and  HistuBotis, 
from  Fersala  and  Dhomoko  to  Stagus  and  Portes. 
Besides  the  four  ancient  sites  just  alluded  to,  and 
the  still  more  remarkable  one  of  ^ginium  at  Sta- 
gus, the  heights  of  Vlokho,  Kolokoto,  and  Kortikhi, 
arrest  the  spectator's  attention  as  having  evidently 
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been  the  positions  also  of  ancient  fortresses  or  towns. 
Enough  has  already  been  stated  as  to  the  two  first ; 
Kortiklii  I  believe  to  have  been  a  town  named 
Lwuicea,  for  Livy  shows  Limnsea  to  have  been  in  this 
part  of  Thessaly,  and  the  ancient  name  accords 
with  the  situation  of  Kortikhi  in  tlie  lowest  part  of 
the  plain  amidst  streams  and  niarslies,  not  far  from 
the  confluence  of  all  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Peneius. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  191  Limnaea  was  besieged  by 
[Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  when  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus ;  the  Roman  com- 
mander Baebius  was  occupied  at  the  same  time  in 
besieging  Pelinnseum.  While  they  were  thus 
employed,  Acilius  the  consul  arrived  with  a  large 
reinforcement  from  Italy,  and  sending  his  infantry 
to  Larissa,  marched  with  his  cavalry  to  LimnaBa, 
which  immediately  surrendered.  The  consul  then 
proceeded  to  Pelinnaeum,  and  received  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  garrison  of  that  place,  which  consisted 
as  at  Limnaea  of  a  joint  force  of  Antiocliiaus  and 
Athamanes '. 

Of  the  rivers  which  water  the  plains  of  Tlies- 
saly,  some  of  the  ancient  names  cannot  but  remain 
unknown  or  uncertain,  so  imperfect  is  our  informa- 
tion on  the  geography  of  this  country.  Reasons 
have  already  been  given  for  identifying  the  Fer- 
saliti,  Vrysia,  and  Sofadhitiko,  with  the  Enipeus^ 
Apidarnts,  and  Cuarius.  The  other  names,  oc- 
curring in  ancient  authors,  besides  Peneius  and 
Titaresius,  are  Onochonus,  Pamisus,  Asopus,  Me- 
las,  and  Phoenix.     The  Onochonus  and  Pamisus 


"  Liv.  1.  36,  c.  13,  14 
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are  noticed  by  Herodotus.  "  Tbessaly,"  he  re- 
marks, "  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  very  high 
mountains ;  to  the  east  by  Pelium  and  Ossa,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  united  together,  to  the 
north  by  Olympus,  to  the  west  by  Piudus,  to  the 
south  by  Othrys '.  In  the  midst  is  the  hollow 
Thessaly  watered  by  many  rivers,  of  which  the 
five  principal  are  the  Peneius,  Apidanus,  Ono- 
chonus,  Enipeus,  and  Pamisus ;  these  after  having 
joined  their  waters  into  one  channel  are  discharged 
into  the  sea  through  a  narrow  strait.  Below  their 
union  the  name  Peneius  alone  remains,  the  other 
names  being  lost*.  It  is  reported,  that  anciently 
the  valley  which  gives  passage  to  the  river  did  not 
exist ;  that  neither  the  rivers  nor  the  lake  Boebeis 
had  names,  though  the  waters  flowed  as  at  present, 

'  Lucon  has  thus  versified  Herodotus  : — 

Tbessoliam,  qua  parte  diem  bnimalibus  horis 

Attollit  Tiu-ui,  nipes  Ossaea  coercet. 

Cum  per  summa  poli  Phoebuni  trahit  altior  sstas, 

Pclion  opponit  radiis  nascentibus  umbras. 

At  niedios  igncs  coeli  rabidique  Lconis 

Solstitiale  caput  nemorosus  submovet  Othrj's, 

Excipit  odvcrsos  Zephyros,  et  lapyga  Pindus, 

Et  maturate  prcecidit  vcspere  lucem  ; 

Nee  metuens  imi  Borean  habitator  Ol3rmp), 

Lucentem  totis  ignorat  noctibus  Arcton. 

Lucan,  1,  6,  v.  333. 

'  01    ftiy    yvv   ii    to    wtilof  rtc  t'c  tuvto'   ividy  it  (rv/ifii^- 

Tovro  9vWty6fuyot  it  riy  oif-  diuoi  ra^^Mrro,  ivOivrtv  fiSjf  o 

piuty    rity    KipiKKijiovTiay    ttiv  Xlr^yiwQ  ry   ovvifiart  KnraKpa- 

OtairaXiTiy     ovyofiaioftiyoi,    Ci'  riwy,    dyuyv^ovi   rovt   aXXovc 

ti/o{  a{i\w»-oc   cal  rovrov  ffrii-  elrai    voun. — Herodot.     1.    7, 

yov,  iKpooy  i'jfovat  it  OdXaaaay,  c.  129. 
wptxrvftfiiayorrii  tv  vcwp  irdy- 
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and  that  tliey  thus  made  Tliessaly  a  sea '.  The 
Thessalians  say  that  Neptune  opened  the  passage 
at  Tempe,  through  which  the  Peneius  flows,  and 
this  will  appear  probable  to  those  who  beheve  that 
Neptune  shakes  the  earth,  for  the  separation  of 
the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  caused  by  an  earthquake."  The  words 
of  Herodotus,  descriptive  of  the  junction  of  all  the 
rivers,  as  well  as  his  distinct  mention  of  the  lake 
Bcebe'is,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Tliessaly  than  any 
other  author  whose  works  have  reached  us.  The 
historian  remarks,  that  the  Onochonus  was  the  only 
Thessalian  river  exhausted  by  the  host  of  Xerxes, 
and  that  in  Achaia  Phlhiotis  the  Apidanus,  which 
was  the  largest  river  of  that  country,  scarcely  suf- 
ficed '.  The  Onochonus  therefore  was  in  the  line 
of  march  of  the  Persians  in  proceeding  from  Gon- 
nu9,  and  the  Pelasgic  plain  through  Phthiotis  to 
the  plain  of  the  Spercheius,  near  Thermopylse.  The 
only  intermediate  streams  between  the  Peneius  and 
the  Enipeus  or  Apidanus  being  those  which  flow 
from  the  ScotitsscBa?!  hills,  the  largest  of  these, 
which  descends  from  the  heights  of  Supli  by  Kus- 
basan  to  the  Asmaki,  was  probably  the  Onochonus, 
though  Herodotus  in  that  case  has  not  been  per- 
fectly accurate  in  including  it  among  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Peneius,  its  discharge  being  into 
the  lake  Beehcis.  There  remains  for  the  Pamisus 
that  considerable  tributary  of  the  Peneivs,  now 
called  the  Bliuri  or  Piliuri ',   which  issuing  from 

*  iriXayoQ.  '   MirXioupi,  UriXtovpi, 

'  Herodot.  1,  7,  c.  lf»6.  ~ 
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the  mountains  of  'Agrafa  at  Musaki,  flows  in  front 
of  Fanari,  and  through  the  Kolokythia  to  the 
Salamvria,  whicli  it  joins  not  far  from  the  bridge 
of  KeraniWlii,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Kolokoto. 
As  to  the  Asopus,  Pha-nix,  and  Mclas\  as  all 
these  were  rivers  of  the  Malkic.  plain*,  it  might 
have  been  suspected  that  they  had  been  im- 
properly attributed  to  Thessaly,  had  the  question 
depended  only  upon  a  poet,  who  has  enumerated 
also  the  Achelous  and  /Eas  among  the  Thessalian 
streams,  who  has  confounded  Thessaly  with  Thrace, 
and  Pharsalus  with  Philippi ;  but  Pliny  also  men- 
tions the  Phoenix  of  Thessaly,  and  Vibius  Se- 
quester describes  the  Asopus,  Phoenix,  and  Melas, 
as  all  affluents  of  the  Apidanus  ^.  The  Phoe- 
nix being  the  only  one  of  the  three  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  largest 
of  these   tributaries,  and    may    tlierefore    be  that 


n 


'  £t  quisquis  pclago  per  se  iton  cognitus  amnia 
Peneo  doiiavit  aquas  :  it  gurgite  rapto 
Apiilnnus,  nunquamquc  ccler  nisi  mistus  Enipcus. 
Accipit  Asopo8  cursus,  Pboenixque  Melasque. 
Solus  in  altcrius  nomcn  cum  voncrit  undae, 
Dofendit  Titaresus  aquas,  Iaj)susquc  superne 
Gurgitp  I'enei  pro  siccis  utitur  arvis. 

Lucan,  1.  6,  v.  371> 


•  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  198. 

'  Flumina  Thessolite,  Apida- 
nus, Phccnix,  Enipcus,  Ono- 
chonus,  Pamisus. — Plin.  II.  N. 
1.  4,  c.  8. 

Apidanos  Thessalia?,  in  quo 
Enipeus,  Melas  et  Phuenix  mis- 


centur,  ipse  in  Peneon  decurrit. 
— Enipeus,  e  nionte  Othry 
Tliessalia;  —  Melas  Tlicssaliae 
in  Apidaiium  flucns — ^Phoenix 
The8salia2  in  Apidanum  fluit. 
— Vil).  Sequest.  de  fluminibus. 
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which  I  crossed  betweeu  the  Peneius  and  Apida- 
nus,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  latter,  on 
tlie  way  from  the  bridge  of  Tzighioti  to  Vlokho. 
Its  origin  in  the  middle  of  Dolopia  suggests  the 
idea,  that  its  name  may  have  been  cognate  with 
that  of  the  leader  of  the  Dolopes  at  Troy,  The 
Asopiis  and  Melas  were  perhaps  two  of  the  rivers 
which  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Phthia  between 
Fersala  and  Velissiotes. 

Deficiency  of  evidence  renders  it  impossible  to 
determine  the  ancient  positions  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  'Agrafa,  or  in  the  plain  adjacent  to 
those  mountains,  between  the  sites  of  Metropolis 
arid  Thaumaci.  The  largest,  or  at  least  the  most 
preserved  ruin  in  this  direction  is  near  Smokovo, 
where  according  to  several  concurrent  testimonies, 
there  are  Hellenic  walls  and  an  entire  gate.  I 
have  already  observed,  that  Siekliza  on  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  between  Smokovo  and  Metropolis 
was  also  an  ancient  site,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  1  found  at  Pazaraki  and  Sofadhes  lead  to 
the  belief,  that  there  was  another  city  at  or  near 
one  of  those  villages.  Some  of  these  were  among 
the  places  taken  by  the  iEtolians  when  they  broke 
into  Thessaly,  upon  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Philip 
at  the  Fauces  Antigonenses,  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Athamanes  occupied  Gomphi  and  several 
small  places  in  that  neighbourhood  '.  After  tak- 
ing Spercheise  and  Macra  Come,  which  were  pro- 
bably in  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  the  ^tolians 
passed  into  Thessaly,  possessed  themselves  of  Cy- 


1 


'  Liv.  1.  32,  c.  13. 
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mine  and  Augese,  were  repulsed  at  Metropolis 
aod  CallitlieTa,  took  and  plundered  the  villages ' 
Theuma  and  Calathana,  entered  Aeharrae  by  ca- 
pitulation, occupied  Xyniae,  which  had  been  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  and  captured  Cyphara, 
a  castle  in  a  position  which  commanded  the  Do- 
lopia. 

Of  these  places  Xpiice  alone  is  determined,  by 
its  lake,  now  called  that  of  Taukli,  which  1  have 
before  described '.  As  this  lake  was  nearly  in  the 
route  of  the  jlitolians  from  the  valley  of  the  Sper- 
cheius  into  the  plains  around  Metropolis,  and  as 
Ctemene  was  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Dolopia 
and  Phthia,  not  far  from  the  lake ',  it  seems  very 
probable  that  Cymine  is  an  error  of  the  text  for 
Ctemene.  The  exact  site  of  Ctemene  however  is 
still  to  be  ascertained.  Some  inscription  at  Smo- 
kovo,  Siekliza,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sofadhes, 
may  possibly  hereafter  lead  to  the  determination 


vicos.  •  See  Vol.  1.  p.  460. 

'  'llci  Kal  EwpvJrt/iac  Krifiitov  trdic,  uyx'  ^'  \ifiyi}t 
SvvidSoi  Krt/xtVqv  ^oXointica  vaiiTciuaKi, 

Apollon.  I.  1,  V.  67. 


The  author  of  the  Orphica 
in  his  Argoiiiiutica  (v  167), 
has  confounded  the  lake  Xynias 
with  the  Boebeis. 


From  a  tradition  mentioned 
by  Stephonus  without  naming 
any  authority,  it  appears  tbat 
Peleus  gave  Ctemene  to  Phoe- 
nix.— Stcphan.  in  KiTz/itn). 

Eiipi/fa'/iac  S"  iiripitai  Xurwi'  Dot/3i;iJa  Xi/iyTfy, 
'Ayjfodi  nijftcoTo  Kal  tiviXayioQ  MiXtfiolae. 

The   Scholiasts   of   Apollo-      posed  the  two  lakes  to  have 
dorus    also,    regardless  of   the      been  one  and  llie  same, 
epithet    Dolopcis,    have    sup- 
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of  some  of  the  other  places  named  in  this  passage 
of  Livy. 

The  chief  produce  of  the  district  of  Fanari  is 
vines  and  maize.  All  the  land  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  few  Turks  residing  here,  is  the 
personal  property  of  Alj-  Pasha,  and  the  Greeks 
are  all  labourers.  They  had  quite  abandoned  the 
place  a  few  years  ago,  and  have  only  returned 
since  it  became  the  Vezir's  tjiftlik.  His  Subashi 
receives  from  the  farmers  a  tenth  of  the  crop  for 
dhekatia,  and  a  third  of  the  remainder  as  pro- 
prietor, without  contributing  any  thing  for  seed  or 
stock.  The  Subashi  is  now  employed  in  selling 
his  master's  share  of  the  wine  to  the  vintners  of 
Kardhitza  and  other  neighbouring  towns. 

In  the  afternoon  I  descend  the  rugged  face  of 
the  hill  of  Fauari  on  the  western  side,  and  then 
cross  the  opening  of  a  small  valley  which,  branch- 
ing to  our  left,  separates  the  heights  of  Fanari 
from  the  mountain,  on  the  adjacent  slope  of  which 
stands  the  Agrafiote  village  of  Gralista.  Imme- 
diately below  Gralista  is  a  hamlet  called  ia 
Turkish  Gule,  in  Greek  Pyrgo,  a  little  beyond 
which  the  valley  terminates  in  a  narrow  passage 
between  the  extremity  of  the  hill  of  Fanari  and 
the  slope  below  Gralista.  This  passage  has  an- 
ciently been  fortified,  or  occupied  by  a  small  town 
of  the  middle  ages.  A  rocky  peak  just  above  the 
Boghaz  on  the  Fanari  side,  is  called  to  aKOfivl 
jiaaiXiKo,  or  the  royal  chair. 

Having  crossed  the  entrance  of  the  valley  and 
left  the  village  of  Kapa  a  little  on  the  right,  our 
road  leads  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  south- 
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restward;  a  forest  of  considerable  extent  called 
iCiurka  occupies  the  plain  on  the  right.  It  was 
»ot  long  since  burnt  by  Vel}'  Pasha  to  prevent  its 
serving  as  a  shelter  to  the  thieves.  Many  of  the 
[trees  were  destroyed,  and  all  those  remaining  bear 
I  more  or  less  the  marks  of  fire.  Mavroniati  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  our  left,  beyond  which 
we  cross  a  part  of  the  plain  along  the  edge  of  tht? 
wood  to  Gbelantlii,  a  village  of  thirty  houses  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bliiiri.  Having  crossed  the 
river  and  advanced  half  a  mile,  we  arrive  at 
Episkopi,  in  1  hour  45  minutes,  with  the  menzil, 
from  Fanari. 

Episkopi  is  now  only  a  ron-oc,  or  the  name  of 
an  uncultivated  height,  with  some  ploughed  fields 
at  its  foot,  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bliiiri, 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  moun- 
tains. But  enough  exists  here  to  show  that  it 
was  the  site  of  a  large  Greek  city,  though,  as  we 
generally  find  in  sites  surrounded  by  plains  and 
not  founded  upon  rocks,  the  remains  of  antiquity 
are  few.  Tlie  hill  is  the  extremity  of  a  range  of 
heights  advancing  to  the  eastward  from  a  moun- 
tain, the  last  of  the  'Agrafa  range,  which  extends 
from  the  ravine  of  the  Bliuri  at  Musaki  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  Klisura  of  Portes  or  the 
Gates  of  Trikkala.  In  ajjproaching  from  Faniiri 
the  height  presents  a  triangular  face,  which,  on 
arriving  at  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  theatre, 
rising  in  the  centre  to  a  peak,  from  whence  a 
ridge  slopes  regularly  on  either  side  into  the  plain. 
The  walls  of  the  city  followed  the  crests  of  these 
lateral  ridges,  and  thus  included  all  the  theatre- 
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shaped  space,  together  with  a  narrow  level  lying 
between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  river.  On 
the  summit  is  a  level  space  retaining  some  vestiges 
of  a  small  citadel.  The  circuit  was  between  two 
and  three  miles.  The  plain  on  the  river  side  is 
covered  with  broken  pottery  and  stones,  and  the 
Musakiotes  who  plough  it  often  find  coins  here, 
with  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  ancient  materials  were  not  long 
since  carried  away  from  hence  to  build  a  serai 
for  Mukhtur  Pasha  in  his  tjiftlik  of  Rapsistaj  all 
the  adjacent  villages  contain  squared  blocks  of 
stone,  or  columns,  plain  or  fluted,  brought  from 
hence,  so  that  the  only  remarkable  remains  now 
existing  here  are  some  foundations  of  the  town 
walls,  and  some  vestiges  of  a  gate  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  the  southern  side  towards  Musaki. 

The  modem  name  Episkopi  accords  with  the 
fact  of  Gomphi  having  been  one  of  the  ancient 
towns  of  Tkessaly,  still  existing  after  the  time  of 
Arcadius  V,  and  when  it  was  a  bishopric  under  the 
Metropolitan  of  Larissa.  A  bishop  of  Gomphi 
sat  in  the  council  of  Pope  Boniface  the  Second, 
in  the  year  531.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Gomphi 
is  not  found  in  any  catalogue  of  bishoprics  of  a 
later  date,  it  is  not  surprising  that  after  a  lapse 
of  eight  or  ten  centuries  the  name  Episkopi  should 
alone  remain  to  attest  the  former  ecclesiastical 
dignity  of  the  place,  and  that  not  even  a  solitary 
chapel  should  now  be  found  upon  the  site. 

Through  the  plain  which  lies  between  the  hill 


Hierocl.  Synecd.  p.  642.    Wuss. 
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of  Episkopt  and  the  mountain  of  Kotziaka  flows  a 
branch  of  the  Salamvr'ia,  which  is  named  Por- 
teiko',  as  entering  the  plain  through  the  pass  of 
Portes.  It  rises  in  the  great  mountain  of  Aspro- 
potamo,  and  after  emerging  from  the  Portes,  flows 
with  great  rapidity  towards  the  Paieius,  the  inter- 
mediate plain  forming  a  considerable  slope.  It 
spreads  over  a  wid^  gravelly  bed  and  divides  itself 
into  many  torrents.  The  Bliuri  is  clearer,  deeper, 
and  flows  more  quietly,  but  both  of  them  in  rainy 
seasons  are  swollen  and  impetuous.  The  Porteiko 
joins  the  Salamvria  opposite  to  Trikkala ;  the 
BHuri  turns  to  the  right  after  passing  Episkopi, 
and  traverses  the  plain  in  front  of  Fanari  in  an 
easterly  direction.  At  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  from  Fanari  to  the  north  it  passes  through 
Magula,  a  name  which  gives  reason  to  surmise  that 
one  of  the  seventy-five  cities  of  Thessaly  may  once 
have  occupied  this  position,  perhaps  CaUithera. 

The  situation  of  Gomphi,  in  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  bank  of  a  pure  perennial  stream  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountains,  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
in  Upper  Thessaly,  and  its  frontier  position  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
Thessalian  community.  It  guarded  two  of  the 
entrances  into  the  Thessalian  plains  :  that  of  Mu- 
saki,  distant  two  miles,  which  was  the  exit  from 
the  Dolopia,  and  the  pass  of  Portes,  at  a  distance 
of  four  miles,  which  led  into  Athainania,  and 
through  that  province  to  Ambracia,  The  latter 
pass  is  described  by  Livy  as  the   "  narrow  defile 
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which  separates  Thessaly  frum  Atbamania '."  Amj- 
nander,  king  of  the  Athamanes,  who  descended 
from  it  on  hearing  of  the  victory  of  Qainc^ius  over 
Philip  on  the  Aous,  first  took  Pheca,  which  stood 
midway  between  the  pass  and  Gomphi,  and  then 
Gomphi  itself,  an  acquisition  important  to  the 
Roman  consul,  as  it  secured  a  communicatioQ 
with  his  ships  in  the  Ambracic  gulf,  and  by  en- 
abling him  to  obtain  an  opportune  supply,  gave 
him  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  operations  in 
Thessaly  with  vigour.  The  historian  (follo\»nug 
as  usual  Polybius)  describes  the  route  from  Gom- 
phi to  Ambracia  to  have  been  short  but  extremely 
difficult  *,  as  Philip  found  it  nine  years  afterwards, 
when  he  attempted  to  reduce  Atbamania,  and 
twice  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to 
Gomphi '.  The  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus 
entered  Thessaly  from  Ambracia  by  the  same 
route  in  the  third  year  of  the  Persic  war,  b.c. 
169  ♦. 

A  small  village  called  Bletzi  belonging  to  VelV 
Pasha,  midway  between  the  hill  of  Episkopi  and 
the  Portes,  at  the  foot  of  a  projecting  point  of  the 
heights  which  end  at  Episkopi,  agrees  exactly  with 
tlie  position  of  Pheca.  As  to  the  other  places 
taken  by  the  Athamanes  on  the  same  occasion, 
namely,  Argenta,  Pherinum,  Thimarum,  Lisinse, 
Stimon,  and  Lampsus,  not  a  single  conjecture  can 


'  fauces  anguatas,  quae  ab 
Atliamanid  Tbessaliam  diri- 
munt. — Liv.  1.  32,  c.  14. 

'  e*t  it«r  a  Gomphis  .\ni- 
braciam,    sicut    impedituni    et 


difRcile  ita  spado  perbrevi. 

Liv.  1.  32,  c.  15. 

'  Liv.  1.  38,  c  2. — See  p. 
21:2,  of  this  volume. 

*  Liv.  1.  44,  c.  1. 
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be   offered,    as   their   names    occur  iu    no   other 
author. 

From  Episkopi  I  proceed  for  the  night  to  Rap- 
sista,  containing  thirty  or  forty  houses  and  distant 
two  miles  to  the  nortliward.  At  the  church,  among 
other  ancient  fragments,  are  two  inscribed  mar- 
bles, botli  of  which  are  testimonies  of  the  liberation 
of  slaves  :  the  former  contains  the  name  of  a  priest 
of  Bacchus  Carpius ',  together  with  that  of  the 
strategus  of  Thessaly,  under  whom  the  record  was 
engraved  ;  in  the  other,  which  seems  from  its 
siglee  or  combined  letters  to  be  of  less  ancient 
date,  is  the  name  of  the  tamias,  but  in  neither 
of  them  does  that  of  the  city  occur.  The  latter 
document,  in  which  the  fee  paid  to  the  city  wad 
of  the  usual  amount  of  22  denaria',  was  on  a 
quadrangular  stele  of  unequal  dimensions,  in- 
scribed on  all  the  four  sides,  quite  illegible  on  one 
and  much  defaced  on  the  others.  It  now  serves, 
having  been  turned  upside  down,  for  the  a-yi'a 
rpairtta,  or  altar  of  the  clmrch,  and  is  supported 
by  a  portion  of  an  Ionic  shaft  I-  foot  in  diameter, 
with  twenty-four  semicircular  flutings  Another 
piece  of  the  same  size  and  order  I  find  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  and  a  third  at  a  church 
near  Musaki,  to  which  village  I  ride  this  morning 
(Jan.  8)  in  one  hour,  passing  through  Episkopi. 
Among  several  relics  of  ancient  art  in  this  church, 
is  a  plain  quadrangular  altar  inscribed  to  Jupiter, 
the  Avenger  of  homicide,  in  large  letters  deeply 

'  Aioi-viTov    roO    KapiTi'ov. —  '  V.  Inscription,  No.  221. 

V.  Inscription,  No.  320. 
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engraved  and  perfectly  preserved '.  Jupiter  Pa- 
lamnius  and  Bacchus  Carpius  were  no  doubt 
deities  worshipped  by  the  Gomphenses',  and  the 
Ionic  columns  probably  belonged  to  one  of  their 
temples. 

Musaki,  which,  like  Rapsista,  is  a  tjiftlik  of' 
Mukbtar  Pasha,  contains  forty  or  fifty  families,  and 
is  situated  exactly  at  the  foot  of  a  last  steep  termi- 
nation of  the  range  of  'Agrafa,  less  than  a  mile 
below  the  opening  through  which  the  river  Bliuri 
issues  into  the  plains :  it  is  much  exposed  to  the 
kleftes,  with  whom  the  inhabitants  find  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  being  on  good  terms,  and 
have  therefore  a  difficult  course  to  steer  between 
the  thieves  and  their  landlord.  They  have  an 
appearance  of  health  seldom  seen  among  the  in- 
habitants in  the  middle  of  the  plains.  The  heights 
above  the  village,  like  most  of  those  between 
Stagus  and  Fauari,  are  clothed  with  oaks  and  un- 
derwood, and  are  now  covered  at  the  summits 
with  snow. 

The  two  villages  called  al  n-opraic  nov  TpucKaXutv, 

or  the  Gates  of  Trikkala,  stand  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  river  in  ipsis  faucihns :  the  one  on  the  right 
bank  named  Porta  Nikola,  or  Kato  Porta,  is  in  a 
low  situation :  Apano  Porta,  or  Porta  Panagbia, 


'  Z^w  IlaXa/iW)). — V.  In- 
scription, No.  222. 

XlaXafifOtoi  Xiyoyrai  oi  itd 
j^tipoc  dvhpoi^vovvTit,  rapd 
Tifv  ■KaKiifi-qv'  ura!  Ztwc  jraXn/i- 
foiof,  6  rou£  TOUtinovq  rifuapov- 
ftiyof;, — Pholii  Lex.  in  voce. 


6  roue  fovilt  KaTappi-KTuy. — 

Eustath.  in  II.  E.  v.  597 V. 

et  Etymol.    Mag.    in   IIoXa/K- 

'  The   coins  arc    inscribed, 
Fo/i^euf,  Fo/i^irovi',  To/i^trwi'. 
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which  is  now  abandoned,  is  in  a  lofty  position  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  latter  name  of  this  vil- 
lage is  derived  from  an  ancient  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  On  a  summit  above  it  is  the 
ruin  of  a  small  fortress  said  to  be  Hellenic,  and 
which  seems  to  answer  exactly  to  that  Atkeneeum 
which  was  the  only  position  retained  by  the  Mace- 
donians when  their  garrisons  were  expelled  from 
Athamania  by  Amynander,  in  the  year  B.C.  189  ; 
for  Livy,  in  describing  that  place  as  "  finibus  Ma- 
cedoniae  subjectum,"  thereby  evidently  meant  the 
places  in  the  adjacent  part  of  Thessaly  possessed  at 
that  time  by  the  Macedonians,  particularly  Gom- 
phi '.  Philip,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of 
Athamania,  marched  with  6000  men  to  Gomphi ; 
and  leaving  4000  there,  proceeded  with  the  re- 
mainder to  Atheiiajum  ;  but  finding  all  the  coun- 
try beyond  it  hostile,  returned  to  Gomphi,  and 
then  entered  Athamania  with  all  his  forces.  Send- 
ing forward  Zeno  with  1000  men  to  occupy  Etho- 
pia,  he  followed,  as  soon  as  that  service  had  been 
performed,  and  took  up  a  position  at  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Acreeus,  from  whence,  after  a  day's  delay, 
in  consequence  of  the  tempestuous  weather,  he 
advanced  towards  Argithea.  But  the  sight  of  the 
Athamanes  on  the  heights  overhanging  the  valley 
through  which  the  Macedonians  were  to  advance, 
so  terrified  them,  that  the  king  resolved  upon  a 
retreat.  He  was  followed  by  the  Athamanes,  but 
without  receiving  much  annoyance  from  them, 
until  they  had  been  joined  by  the  .Stolians,  when 
leaving  the  latter  to  act  against  the  rear  of  the 

'  Liv.  1.  38,  c,  1. 
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retreating  enemy,  they  advanced  by  some  short 
paths  known  to  them,  upon  his  fiank,  and  threw 
the  Macedonians  into  such  confusion,  that  they 
sustained  a  great  loss  of  men  and  arms,  until 
they  had  crossed  a  river  not  named  by  the  historian, 
when  the  pursuit  ceased,  and  Philip  effected  his  re- 
treat to  Gomphi.  Zeno  and  his  followers,  who  re- 
mained at  Ethopia,  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy,  retreated  to  a  precipitous  summit,  but 
were  soon  driven  from  it  by  the  Athamanes,  when 
a  few  only  had  the  good  fortune  witli  Zeno  to  rejoin 
the  king;  the  rest,  dispersed  among  the  rocks  and 
mountains  in  a  country  unknown  to  them,  were 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners.  1  have  already 
offered  a  conjecture,  that  Argithea  was  in  the 
Parackeluis,  above  the  bridge  of  Koraku,  to  the 
left  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Achelous.  The 
retreat  of  Philip  seems  to  have  been  by  the  line 
of  the  Porteiko,  which  was  probably  the  river  al- 
luded to  by  Livy. 

From  Portes  to  the  Salamvria,  at  its  exit  into 
the  plain  near  Kalabuka,  extends  the  woody 
mountain  Kotziaka,  vulgarly  pronounced  Kodjaka. 
It  has  long  been  a  noted  haunt  of  the  kleftes.  At 
its  foot  are  several  villages,  and  on  the  slope  two 
large  monasteries :  one  above  the  village  of 
Dusiki ',  near  Porta ;  the  other,  called  Vitoma.  *, 
towards  the  other  extremity. 

Having  returned  to  Rapsista,  I  quit  that  place 
at  9,  Turkish,  for  Trikkala  ;  but  instead  of  taking 
the  direct  road  across  the  plain,  approach  the  river 
of  Portes,  in  order  to  visit  a  place  which  a  "  patuli 


'   UrovaucoL 


'  BijTOftat. 
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sulcator  Thessalus  agri,"  whom  we  meet,  calls 
ffTov  'AXilavSpov ;  but  where  I  find  only  an  old 
Turkish  cemetery,  in  which  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones contains  a  fragment  of  a  Hellenic  sepulchral 
inscription,  which  declared  the  violator  of  the 
tomb  liable  to  pay  a  fine  of  2500  denaria  to  the 
fiscus  '.  These  solitary  burying-grounds,  which 
never  fail  to  strike  the  traveller  in  Asiatic  as  well 
as  in  European  Turkey,  are  in  some  measure  an 
effect  of  the  Mahometan  custom  of  offering  prayers 
for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  in  passing  their  sepul- 
chres ;  whence  the  Turks  prefer  burying  their  dead 
near  a  public  road.  But  in  numberless  instances 
both  in  Greece  and  Asia,  the  villages  to  which  the 
cemeteries  belonged  have  totally  disappeared — 
the  latter  only  remaining  to  furnish  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  immense  diminution  of  the  Otto- 
man population. 

Not  far  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Porteiko 
rises  an  insulated  height,  the  pointed  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  with  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
Castle.  It  was  probably  the  site  of  one  of  the 
towns  mentioned  by  Livy  as  having  been  taken  by 
the  Athamanes  in  the  Antiochian  war,  and  reco- 
vered by  the  joint  forces  of  Philip  and  Bsebius; 
for  Tricca,  Gomphi,  and  ^ginium,  are  three  of 
the  places  named  on  this  occasion,  and  Athama- 
nia,  from  whence  the  invaders  issued,  immediately 
overhung  Gomphi,  as  Livy  has  described  it*.  The 
following  were  the  places  taken  by  the  Athamanes: 
^ginium,    Ericinium,    Gomphi,    Silana,    Tricca, 

'  V.  Inscription,  No.  223. 

'  Gomphos — imminet  Athamania  huic  urbi. — Liv.  1.  31.  c.  41. 
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Meliboea,  Phaloria.  Of  these,  Phahria  would 
seem  to  have  been  between  Tricca  and  the  Mace- 
donian frontier ;  for  Livy  relates,  that  when  Philip, 
after  his  defeat  at  the  Aoi  Stena,  fled  into  Thessaly 
by  the  way  of  Mount  Lingon  and  Tricca,  the 
consul  Quinctius  followed  him  into  Epirus,  where 
he  showed  great  clemency  towards  the  people, 
though  the  greater  number  of  them  had  sided 
against  him.  Having  sent  orders  from  thence  for 
his  store-ships  at  Corcyra  to  enter  the  Ambracic 
(-lulf,  he  made  four  easy  marches  to  Mount  Cer- 
cetium,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  attack  the 
Thessalian  city  Phaloria ;  where  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  having  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  the 
town  when  taken  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
burnt.  He  then  received  offers  of  submission  from 
Metropolis  and  Pieria  (Cieria),  attempted  yEgi- 
nium  without  success,  and  marching  forward  to 
Gomphi,  opened  a  communication  from  thence 
with  his  ships  in  the  Ambracic  Gulf.  Here  it  is 
obvious  that  the  consul  did  uot  follow  the  same 
route  from  Epirus  into  Thessaly  as  Philip  :  having 
no  chance  of  overtaking  his  enemy,  he  would 
naturally  prefer  a  route  leas  exhausted  of  all  sup- 
plies than  that  which  the  Macedonians  had  fol- 
lowed. I  have  before  shown  that  the  latter  entered 
Thessaly  by  the  pass  of  Metzovo  and  the  vale  of 
the  Salamvria  '.  The  consul,  therefore,  probably 
crossed  the  Pindiis  through  Zagori  to  the  district 
of  Grevena,  and  from  thence  across  Khassia.  to 
Phaloria.     As  iEginium  was  the  place  which  he 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  388,  399. 
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attempted  after  having  taken  PImloria,  ami  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  Cierium  and  Metropolis, 
the  main  ridge  of  KhassiJi  would  seem  to  have 
been  Cercct'mm ;  and  Phahria,  therefore,  was  pro- 
bably in  one  of  the  valleys  which  intersect  the 
mountains  to  the  northward  of  Trikkahi,  either  at 
Sklatina  or  at  Ardham  ;  both  of  which  seem,  from 
the  description  I  have  received  of  them,  to  be 
Hellenic  sites.  The  other  was  probably  Pialia, 
which  according  to  Stephanus  was  another  town 
on  the  Thessalian  side  of  Mount  Cercetium '. 
Pliny  includes  Cercetium  among  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  Thessalian  mountains ' ;  and  pro- 
bably the  same  mountain  was  intended  by  Ptolemy 
in  naming  a  BtpKirrtaw^,  or  KepKiTTtmaqy  together 
«  with  Bermium  and  Olympus,  among  the  Thessalo- 
Macedonian  mountains  '.  The  ethnic  termination 
of  the  name  in  Ptolemy  indicates  perhaps  that 
there  was  a  town  cf  Cercetium. 

At  10.25  we  join  the  direct  road  from  Portes  to 
Tnkkala  at  Poliana,  the  chief  village  of  the  plain, 
and  of  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  district  of 
Tnkkala.  On  the  road  not  far  from  the  village 
are  several  squared  blocks  of  ancient  workman- 
ship. These  and  some  sources  of  water  at  the  vil- 
lage give  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  the  site  of 
an  ancient  town,  probably  one  of  those  taken  by  the 
Athumanes  in  the  year  191  d.  c,  perhaps  Silana. 


into    TO     KipKiTtoy     opoc — Stc- 
plian.  in  voce. 

VOL.    IV.  M     Ml 
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The  soil  of  this  angle  of  the  Upper  Thessalian 


P' 


of   its 


am  IS  very  good ;  and  in  consequence 
proximity  to  the  mountains  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
be  plentifully  watered  by  rain  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer. 

From  Poliana  to  the  Salam\Tia  we  follow  a  kal- 
derim  or  paved  causeway,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  marshy  state  of  the  plain  in  winter.  The  river 
often  does  injury  to  these  lower  lands  by  taking  a 
new  course,  sometimes  in  a  single  body,  sometimes 
by  dividing  itself  into  two  or  three  branches.  After 
crossing  the  main  stream  at  11  by  the  bridge  of 
Karavoporo — a  name  showing  the  former  existence 
of  a  ferry-boat  in  this  spot — we  arrive,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  farther,  at  a  tributary  of  the  river 
called  Koraerki,  from  a  bridge  and  toll-house 
established  at  the  passage.  Here  I  find  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  neighbouring  country  collected 
to  perform  an  angari,  or  forced  labour,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  river  from  injuring  some 
of  the  cultivated  fields  belonging  to  a  Turkish 
tjiftlik,  by  a  new  course  which  it  had  begun  to 
take.  At  12  I  arrive  at  the  house  of  a  Greek 
priest,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  wall  of  Trikkala, 
having  crossed  two  streams  besides  the  Komerki : 
the  first,  which  we  passed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
suburbs,  rises  in  the  hills  of  Kbassia,  and  enters 
the  plain  near  Mertzi ;  the  second  we  crossed  in 
the  middle  of  the  town.  Its  principal  sources  are 
near  Sotira,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Trikkala,  and 
not  more  than  half  an  hour  distant. 

Jan.  10. — Tricca,  Ithome,  and  CEchalia,  having 


I 
I 
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been  tlie  three  cities  which  sent  aliips  to  Troy 
under  Podaleirius  and  Machaon  ',  (Echalia  was 
in  all  probability  one  of  the  strong  positions  on 
the  borders  of  the  Upper  Thessalian  plain,  which 
were  afterwards  known  by  a  different  name,  either 
PeliniuBum,  Gomphi,  yEffin'mm,  or  perhaps  the  an- 
cient site  at  Niklitzi.  All  that  Strabo  remarks  of 
(Echalia  is,  that  it  was  near  Tricca',  which  indeed 
may  be  inferred  from  the  poet's  words. 

In  regard  to  the  Homeric  geography  of  Thessaly 
in  general,  no  great  difficulty  presents  itself,  if  we 
admit  that  the  Thauraacia,  Ormenium,  and  foun- 
tain Hypereia  of  the  Catalogue  were  different  from 
the  places  which  bore  those  name«  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  districts  of  the  several 
chieftains  may  then  be  consistently  distributed, 
and  even  the  positions  of  their  towns  nearly  con- 
jectured, making  allowance  for  some  of  them  hav- 
ing fallen  into  obscurity  in  later  times,  and  for 
others  having  undergone  a  change  of  name.  Some 
critics  have  supposed  that  by  Pelasgic  Argos, 
Phthia,  and  Hellas,  Homer  alluded  to  cities ;  and 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  opinion  even  now  among 
the  few  Greeks  who  have  read  Homer,  that  the 
first  of  these  was  Larissa,  and  the  second,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  Pbarsalus.    There  are  seve- 


Gi  6"  tt\ov  TpiKKfiv  Kai  '\8i>[ir]y  KXuftaKuKraay, 
Ol  r  ixov  Olxa\ttiy  woXiy  Evpvrov  OlxaKiijoc' 
Tiiy  avO'  i/yiltrOtii'  'AinXijTiou  ivo  vdi^i 
'lt)Tijf>'  dyaOii  Uo^aXci'ptoc  ^^i  Malawi'. 

n.  B.  V.  72tf. 

'  a-tpi  Tp/ni;*'. — Stralxt,  p.  448. 
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ral  passages,  however,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
which  concur  in  showing  that  by  all  the  three 
names  the  poet  intended  not  cities,  but  large  tracts 
of  country,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  dramatists  and  some  subsequent  writers 
understood  the  words  in  the  same  sense.  It  seems 
rcqiially  clear,  that  the  line  of  the  Catalogue  in 
'fwhich  Pelasgic  Argos  is  named  '  marks  a  separa- 
tion of  the  poet's  topography  of  Southern  Greece 
and  the  Islands  from  that  of  Northern  Greece  ; 
and  that  by  Pelasgic  Argos  he  meant  Pelasgic 
Greece,  or  the  country  included  within  the  moun- 
tains Cnemis,  CEta,  Pindus,  and  Olympus,  and 
stretching  eastward  to  the  sea ;  in  short,  Thessaly 
in  its  most  extended  sense.  The  kingdom  of 
Achilles,  or  rather  of  Peleus,  comprehended  at  its 
southern  extremity  not  only  Trachinia,  but  also  a 
portion  of  what  was  afterwards  Locris.  To  this 
was  added  all  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Spercheius, 
which  river  still  bears  the  name  Elladha  ',  or  that 
applied  by  Homer  to  the  country  itself,  together 
with  the  hilly  country  northward  of  that  river,  as 
far  as  the  plains  of  Thessaliotis.  This  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Peleus  was  called  Phthia,  Achaia, 
and  the  laud  of  the  Mynnidones  ;  it  bordered 
westward  upon  the  Dolopes  governed  by  Phoenix, 
and  eastward  upon  the  territory  of  Protesilaus, 
which  contained  the  modern  districts  of  Arnnyro, 
Ftelio,  and  Kokus,  as  far  as  the  JEuboic  channel. 

'   Nvf  2*  aZ  rov{,  Somn  ro  fltXaayiicoy  ' Apyot  ivawv. 

n.  B,  V.  G81. 
*  'EXXaea. 
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At  tlic  head  of  tlic  Pagasetie  gulf  began  the  country 
of  Eumclus,  bordering  eastward  upou  that  of  Pro- 
tlioiis,  who  commanded  all  the  Magiietes,  except 
those  of  Melibcea  and  the  tliree  other  maritime 
towns,  wliich  sent  seven  ships  under  Philoctetes. 
Homer  has  described  the  Magnetes  as  dwelling 
around  the  Peneius  and  Pelium,  by  which  he  seems 
to  have  meant  exactly  the  country  which  composed 
Magnesia  as  late  as  the  Roman  Empire,  namely,  all 
Pelium  and  Ossa '.  On  the  other  sides  the  district 
of  Eumclus  was  surrounded  by  those  of  Polypoetes, 
Enrypylus,  Peleus  and  Protesilaus.  Polypoetes 
led  the  ships  furnished  by  the  cities  of  the  Laris- 
saian  plain,  together  with  those  of  a  part  of  Per- 
rheebia,  as  far  as  Oluosson  on  the  farthest  verge  of 
Pelasgia.  Guneus  commanded  those  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Perrhaebia.  Beyond  the  states  of 
Eurypylus  were  the  cities  of  the  Asclepiada?,  oc- 
cupying the  western  extremity  of  Pelasgic  Argos, 
and  forming  a  district  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
Eurypylus,  bordered  southward  on  the  Dolopes, 
who  seem  in  all  later  ages  to  have  continued  to 
occupy  the  same  range  of  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  'Agrafa.  1  have  before  alluded 
to  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  none  of  the 
cities  of  Thessaly  which  afterwards  became  the 
leading  states  are  named  by  Homer,  except  Pho- 
rae  and  Tricca.  Phthia,  Hellas,  and  Magnesia, 
contained  perhaps  no  large  towns,  for  which 
reason  Homer  may  have  been  contented  with 
the    chorographicul    names.       1    should    be    dis- 

tialiakoy.  11.  U.  v.  757. 
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posed     to     infer    also     that    Gyrton,      Grannoo, 
Scotussa,    Pharcadon,    Pelinnseutn,     and    several 
other   Thessalian  cities,    which   were    afterwards 
of  importance,  either  did  not  yet  exist,    or  were 
only  subordinate  places,  or  were  known  by  other 
names,    as   in   the   instance   of  the    Ephyri    and 
Phlegyse,  who  were  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
people  of  Crannon  and  Gyrton.     Larissa  was  pro- 
bably not  then  founded,  or  at  least  was  an  incou- 
siderable  place,  the  principal  town  on  that  part  of 
the  Peneius  having  been  Argissa,  the  site  of  wbicb 
is  well  indicated  by  Strabo,  and  by  the  tumuli  mid- 
way between  the  modern  Larissa  and  Gunitza;  the 
distance  of  this  place  from  Larissa  is  so  small  that 
it  may  serve  to  explain  a  remark  of  the  Scholiast 
of  Apollonius,  namely,  that  the  Argissa  of  Homer 
was  the  same  as  Larissa'.     There  was  one  great 
city,  however,  not  named  by  Homer,  which  then 
existed  and  was  even  in  the  height  of  its  import- 
ance, if  Diodorus  is  correct  in  saying  that  Ame 
was  founded  by  Boeotus  three  generations  before 
the  Trojan  war'.     From  the  silence  of  Homer  we 
may  imagine  either  that  the  Arnsei  were  unwil- 
ling  to  contribute   to   the   armament,   and   were 


'  Schol.  in  Apoll.  1.  1,  v.40. 
He  says  the  most  ancient  La- 
rissa was  the  Adjjti7<ra  'Apyiiii- 
ric,  or  Acropolis  of  Argos  : — 
<I(vr^pa  ii  ))  iy  XliXaryuc^  rqc 
OiairaXiat,  fly'O^Tjpot  'Apyt(T- 

Lucan  seems  to  have  intended  Argissa  in  his  wordi 
Nunc  super  Argos  aronU — 1. 0,  v.  G50. 
'  Diodor.  J.  4,  c.  67. 


adv  <^riai,  wXtjnloy  ovaa  rift 
Fvpriif-ijc.  The  last  words 
may  be  adduced  as  a  farther 
argument  in  favour  of  placing 
Gyrton  in  the  plain  of  L&ristt. 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  383. 
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sufficiently  powerful  to  be  able  to  refuse,  or  that 
they  joined  tliat  part  of  it  which  was  led  by  their 
kinsmen  of  Bocotia. 

In  historical  times  Thessaly  was  divided  into 
four  iOvit,  a  division  which  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated under  Aleuas,  son  of  Neoptolemus ;  these 
divisions  were  Pelasgiotis,  Thessaliotis,  Phthiotis, 
and  Histia3otis,  or  Estiaeotis.  Hence  Thessaly  was 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tetrarchy  '. 
Demosthenes  accused  PbiUp  of  having  placed  an 
agent  to  maintain  his  influence  over  each  of  these 
divisions'.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  their 
boundaries  :  that  of  Phthiotis  proper  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  As  the  whole  country  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  derived  its  name  from  the  Thessali  of 
Thesprotia,  who  established  themselves  in  it  by  their 
victory  over  the  Boeoti  of  Arne,  we  may  presume 
that  Arne  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  division 
named  Thessaliotis,  which  probably  contained  also 
the  districts  of  Phacium,  Phyllus,  Peiresiae,  Me- 
tropolis, and  the  plains  to  the  south-eastward  of 
the  Arna^a  and  Mctropolitis,  as  far  as  the  limits  of 
Phthiotis.  Cousequently  Histiaeotis,  which  where 
it  bordered  on  Perrliaibia  comprehended  Phar- 
cadon ',  contained  all  that  was  included  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Peneius  and  Upper  Macedonia, 
together  with  the  plain  to  the  right,  of  the  same 
river  around  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Gomphi.     All 

'   Strabo,   p.  430,  437,  438.  irciXnc,  dWd  xai  kot  tfli'i;  ?ov- 

441.  —  Aristot.    et  Phot.   ap.  Xiuuaiv, — Dcmosth.  Philip.  3, 

Lex.  in  Ttrpnpx'"-  p.  117.   Ileiske. 

*    TtTf>aCap\iac       KaOiaraKi  *  Strabo,  pp.  438.  441. 

waft  atruiii  '•■««  fi)  f^oirot  noTd 
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Vorroda,  which 

»$  ^e!l  a?  Sklinna  feem?  to  be  a  Henenic  site,  may 

ftcTCiT!?  :»r  '.Li.:  A  -V^.>>^C-  \^  c  iTT-Tc  IE  3  hour? 
zi.i  ■_'    r_i.i:-:r>  s.:  K^aiiiii-   ■■bcre   1   dine  with 

Hfr;-.r~  *  i.n:.  sftcx  »V-;--i:  w^  pr;o-ex-i  t4>gietber 
;.:■  Ki>-^^:  2J^.i  :hr  Mc-ic-.ri  Tie  villacr^e  of 
K.£fT7-A  if  :_  :'r.o  li.ri^-wtsicri.  :r  :p>>!-::e  5ide 
c:  '.:■:  ZT-:~:  rtn^eziiicuiir  r>:i  a:  the  :':>c.:  of 
wl  ::.  Ki-i.i^JLi  :?  >:riii:c","..  iiia  ftirc^  uj;tou 
iT"  --  i  *L:.h  if  ni'.rf  ih&r  •-••.  ft-^:  LiirLer  than 
\z.-.  .-.■^-.  :  ::.-  ::»- .  >:  -.r.3.:  :::r  r>:i.f.  a.tijouirh 
iLf  :»tr7nii  -  .i-ij^  :r::::f  f:dr  if  ::^ir::f  Kidabaka. 
ir-  I..''.  :.:•.'':  i.u:  :::;  ri-cr.:  T:.;-^  :f  z.  f_x->t- 
pi.t^  :r,-..    K--_u.Jki.  :,    K.i^:r_i.:.   ;,.:.  -^i.   a  ijar- 
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Just  wlicro  the  ascent  from  Kalabaka  terminates 
are  some  remains  of  buildings,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  pass  in  the  village  of  Kastraki,  a  few  stones 
which  formed  part  of  a  Hellenic  wall  of  the  third 
order.  Both  these  belonged  probably  to  works 
for  the  defence  of  this  remarkable  opening,  wliicli 
was  the  only  point  in  half  the  circumference  of 
^(jhnum  requiring  any  artificial  protection. 

The  upper  part  of  Kastn'iki  never  sees  the  sun 
in  winter,  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
rocks.  To  the  north-west  the  village  commands 
a  prospect  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Peneius,  with 
the  mountains  of  Malakassi  and  Milies  rising  from 
its  left  bank,  and  those  of  the  koli  of  Klinovo 
from  tlie  right.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  view 
is  of  a  singular  description,  and  very  beautiful. 
Trikkala  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Thcssalian 
j>lain  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Pkarsalics,  with 
Mount  Othrijs  in  the  horizon,  are  seen  like  a 
picture  through  the  frame  formed  by  the  narrow 
opening  of  the  two  towering  precipices.  The  com- 
position of  these  rocks,  and  of  all  the  peaks  of 
the  Meteora,  is  very  extraordinary,  being  an 
aggregate  of  pebbles  and  broken  stones  of  all 
sizes  and  descriptions,  combined  by  an  earthy  or 
gravelly  cement.  At  Kalabaka,  however,  the 
town  is  built  of  a  granitic  stone,  of  which  de- 
tached masses  are  observable  also  in  the  beds  of 
the  torrents.  Half  an  hour  distant  from  Kastraki 
is  tlie  monastery  specifically  named  the  Meteora  ; 
the  road  to  it  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on 
which  stands  the  monastery  of  Varlaam,  and  then 
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bT  a  steep  lig-zag  path  tfaroogli  a  namnr  opening 
bcttrfreo  the  rock  of  >Ieteom  and  aDotfaer  to  the 
northward.  At  the  highest  point  of  this  pass  a 
ladder,  fiftr  f«et  in  length,  fixed  to  the  perpen- 
dicolar  ttfA^  teaches  to  an  opening  in  the  foim- 
jatioMS  of  the  lowest  haJldtngs  of  the  maoMiery- 
By  lUi  ladder  pei«oti«  ^eaeralhr  paa  ta  aad  horn 
liie  ■Moasterr  with  sack  tbni^  aa  tiwr  can 
caalj  caiTT ;  far  larger  maainnditiia  lha«  is  a  net 
booked  to  a  rope,  whi^  ig  attached  to  a  windlass 
M  a  ■!■■  tower  ainoiauv  toe  cnarco,  asd  atxtid— 
n^  9t  the  cd^c  of  ne  voek.  Aautlwj  nf^oter 
rape  in  the  tsuae  ptaae,  ■wiiiag  oa  a.  palley 
■ad  haHi«r  •  hook  at  ite  cad,  sert^  to  raise 
TW  tiiifiafiislwr  iMagfat  br 
hty  ■ij.yii.  «r  900  Greek 
■a  aat  eo  aack.  On  o«r 
amtal  the  aeCvaa  leidawa.  wiAanaaU  carpet 
»t  :bTe'  S.Ht  VI-..  ani  w,?  i««re&Jc«i  in  it  sepAratelv. 
The  re:,  »V.er.  >u<r«rcie»i  so  ri-e  "&>>«.  at  the  end 
^^"  :hv  r.:v.  S".  .:  ri5>;>i  rr.ini  riiT?  gr<:and  with  a 
«t:.;r.:  .:  ::.  *.ru>  . :  ortLTrc  i  r-iii:  wnich  rtTolve* 
ravv.l.v  .c  :.;:v.c  :^^^  riis«r<i  fr:ci  d:r  sr^.xtnd  ;  this 
s*;h;  ,-:-".v  i.<yLi7vr:A?i.^  var:  .c'tiie  :r^rau:n  :  the  net 
bvvVi--:^>  "•.•.~c\-  >:ea\iv  jts  in-^  r:.r«e  btfo:-G:^<  shorter, 
*;v-  "he  :v.oecTe:::-'cct-  r::>cti:  eij;".v  b«f  rre^rntetl  bv 
jLJi'."ce.<;r  T-.'-.v  ceh:  h^  i  r«fr*cc  :t:I:»r  ;  "tri:  thii  {«  a 
'.u\.:rv  >»h.,h  hjt>  r.cc  y^fs  .xvirr^  eo  the  holv 
rjL;^.>;r^-  I h-ir  .'cl.v  ril<c  i»  :."  iriv  ir-  '::uiok.  and 
I«  do*  a  >Icw  Tie  he^  i«i~:>:e  r.:  :h.cse  w  ho  are 
s«ihf<v<  ».*  ^ivitat^*  >  X'  <i:-.:  ;iir:!:7  eye>- 

TW  aitMiti^teo^'^  ec  MiCi>.rx  x.--:  ^^vta  in  uuni- 
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bcr.  The  largest  and  most  ancient  is ;  I.  The 
Meteora,  properly  so  called.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  MtTonopfwotq  or  Transfiguration,  was 
built,  as  an  inscribed  marble  on  the  outside  in- 
forms us,  by  the  monk  loasaf,  in  the  year  1388'. 
The  tradition  is,  that  this  singular  situation  was 
first  chosen  at  u  much  earlier  period  by  a  hermit 
named  Athanasius ;  and  that  loasaf,  who  was 
despot  of  Trikkala  and  a  member  of  one  of  the 
imperial  families  of  Constantinople,  built  the  pre- 
sent monastery.  This  is  all  the  information  I 
could  obtain  from  the  bishop  of  Stagi  or  any  of  the 
inmates  of  the  monasteries.  Within  the  church  is 
the  following  inscription  : — 

"  This  most  sacred  temple  was  built  from  the 
foundation  by  the  labour  and  at  the  expence  of 
our  pious  fathers  Athanasius  and  loasaf,  present 
holy  founders.  It  was  painted  with  figures  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  humble  fathers,  in  the  year 
G990  (a.  d.  1482),  the  second  of  the  month  of 
November*." 


n 


'  The  Swedish  traveller 
Biornstahl  states  the  monas- 
tery to  have  been  built  in 
1371,  which,  acconling  to  the 
Greek  computation,  is  the  year 
of  the  world  6379  ;  the  letters 
Arc  not  very  clear,  but  ap- 
pear to  me  to  indicate  6300. 
—  V.  Inscription,  No.  824. 
And  this  date  seems  to  agree 
better  with  the  time  of  loa- 
saf, who  was  son  of  Simeon, 
and  nephew  of  Stephen  Krai  of 


Servia,  who  took  loannina  in 
the  year  1350.  Sec  an  Ad- 
ditional Note  to  Chapter 
XXXVII.  at  the  end  of  thia 
volume. 

'  TovTOt  i  irayatirrot  yaot 
o'lKoiofilfflri  (K  lidOpuy  irdcy  Ka\ 
CaTayaii  rwK  oatiov  naripuw 
ilftvv  'Adayaaiov  vai  'luaaa^ 
tyeariiTuy  aytnicrtiTupuy'  dyia- 
ToptiQtj  cia  avyipofi^t  Twy 
cXa^/oTwi'  wartpuy  trie  'S'^j 
/5'N/5  finyoi. 
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The  church  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
in  Greece  ;  the  pronaos  or  gynecaeum  is  supported 
by  four  large  columns,  and  the  interior  is  entirely 
covered  with  paintings,  of  which,  those  of  the 
skreen  are  richly  adorned  with  silver.  The  in- 
l«cription  within  the  church  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate  the  date  and  authors  of  these  decora- 
tions. The  cells  of  the  monks  and  the  apartments 
destined  for  strangers  are  spacious  and  convenient, 
but  the  furniture  indicates  tlie  decay  into  which  all 
these  establishments  are  falling.  The  monastery 
has  been  twice  deserted  ;  once  for  sixty  years  after 
it  had  been  plundered  by  a  Pasha  of  Trikkala.  It 
now  pays  750  piastres  a  year  to  the  Vezir,  besides 
contributions  of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  produce 
of  its  farms ;  and  nearly  an  equal  amount  to 
Vely  Pasha,  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  parti- 
cular charge  and  protection  of  all  the  Meteora. 
When  Velj'  resided  at  luiiunina,  this  protection, 
although  expensive,  was  of  some  benefit  to  the 
monasteries,  by  preventing  the  Albanian  soldiers 
from  quartering  upon  them — an  important  ex- 
emption 80  near  a  road  more  frequented  by  Alba- 
nian soldiers  than  any  other  in  Greece.  Now 
that  Veli'  is  in  the  Morea,  the  Albanians,  who  are 
never  much  disposed  to  respect  sucli  privileges, 
are  quite  regardless  of  them,  and  seldom  pass 
without  visiting  the  convents,  sometimes  remain- 
ing here  several  days,  eating  and  drinking  at  the 
expence  of  the  caloyers.  The  Meteora  has  a  debt 
of  fifty  purses ;  some  of  tiie  other  monasteries  owe 
as  much  as  seventy,  which  bearing  the  usual  in- 
terest of  one  per  cent,  per  mensem,  is  severely  fell 
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by  thom.  But  vhat  the  monks  chiefly  complain  of 
is  the  general  want  of  charity  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  who  no  longer  contribute  to  those  col- 
lections made  by  their  travelling  brethren,  which 
in  former  times  constituted  the  greatest  part  of 
their  revenue.  The  house  is  supplied  with  water 
by  means  of  an  excellent  cistern  ;  and  wood  is  ob- 
tained for  the  trouble  of  cutting  it  in  the  adjacent 
hills.  All  the  other  necessaries  of  life  consumed 
in  this  and  the  other  monasteries  are  the  pro- 
duce of  their  farms,  except  a  part  of  their  bread, 
purchased  at  Trikkala.  The  rock  of  Meteora,  unlike 
some  of  the  others,  which  are  mere  peaks,  has  a 
small  level  on  the  summit,  not  only  sufficient  to 
afibrd  ample  room  for  the  buildings,  but  leaving 
also  a  field  of  fine  turf,  which  forms  a  delightful 
promenade,  but  might  be  much  improved  if  it 
were  planted  and  laid  out  as  a  garden.  There 
are  twenty  monks  in  the  convent,  and  as  many 
KoafiiKoi,  or  lay  servants. 

2.  The  second  monastery  in  antiquity  is  St. 
Nicolas ',  which  contains  five  or  six  monks. 

3.  The  third  in  date,  and  second  in  magnitude 
and  revenue,  is  Varlaam ',  so  called  from  a  hermit 
who  is  enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Greek 
calendar,  and  who  fixed  his  abode  upon  this  rock, 
which  has  space  only  for  the  church  and  other 
buildings.  The  ascent  by  the  net  is  three  or 
four  fathoms  longer  than  at  Meteora  ;  and  there  is 
a  ladder,  as  at  the  latter,  reaching  to  the  lowest 
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part  of  the  buildings.    Varlaarn  contains  at  present 
only  five  or  six  resident  caloyers '. 

4.  Aia  Moni '  is  now  empty. 

5.  Orsami,  or  Russami ',  stands  on  the  peak  of 
a  naked  rock,  and  contains  only  two  or  three 
monks. 

6.  Saint  Trinity  *  is  occupied  by  five  or  six 
monks. 

7.  Saint  Stephen '  stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
precipice,  which  I  before  described  as  overhanging 
the  northern  end  of  Kalabaka. 

All  these  monasteries  pay  the  kharatj  and  the 
tribute  for  their  lands  at  Kalabaka.  Their  pay- 
ments to  the  Vezir's  private  purse  depend  only 
upon  his  vfill.  The  Igumenos  of  Meteora,  and 
two  of  his  caloyers,  with  one  or  two  from  each  of 
the  other  convents,  are  now  in  prison  at  lounnina, 
for  having  supplied  Evtimio,  and  probably  will 
not  be  released  without  a  payment  from  their  re- 
spective monasteries. 

Evtimio,  commonly  called  Papa  Evtimio,  as 
having  formerly  been  ordained  for  the  secular 
priesthood,  was  a  native  of  Ismolia  in  Khassia, 
and  the  son  of  a  celebrated  captain  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Blakhuva,  who  had 
the  command  of   the   armatoll   of    Khassia    and 


'  According  lo  Biornstolil, 
Varliam  was  liuilt  by  two 
Greeks  named  Thcophanes 
and  Nectarius  of  loannina,  in 
the  year  1530. 
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the  surrounding  districts.  Ujton  his  death,  Al^' 
Pasha  continued  to  protect  his  family  —  and 
Evtiinio,  with  his  brothers  and  followers,  to  the 
number  of  sixty,  still  continued  to  be  paid  by 
the  vilaycti  of  Trikkala,  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  against  robbers.  When  the  Vezir  de- 
posed the  captains  of  armatoli  in  'Agrafa  and  Kar- 
lili,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  Evtimio  was  still  entrusted 
with  his  command.  The  first  symptom  of  liis  re- 
volt was  a  journey  to  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
jEgman  in  the  summer  of  1807.  On  returning 
from  thence  to  Khassii  in  the  ensuing  winter,  he 
became  connected  with  robbers,  fugitives,  and 
outlaws,  from  every  part  of  Greece,  who  soon 
afterwards  began  to  plunder  and  murder  Turks  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Thessaly.  Mukhtar  Pasha, 
having  been  sent  by  his  father  against  the  robbers, 
found  them  in  possession  of  all  the  rocks  around 
Kalabaka.  They  had  obliged  the  monasteries  to 
supply  them  with  bread,  notwithstanding  which 
they  fired  one  day  at  the  bishop  of  Stagi,  w  ho  had 
concurred  in  furnishing  the  bread,  at  a  spot  which 
he  pointed  out  to  me  between  Kastraki  and  Me- 
teora.  In  April  or  May  last  they  fought  with 
Mukhtar's  troops  in  the  same  place,  and  were  de- 
feated and  dispersed.  Evtimio  then  fled  to  his 
former  haunts  in  the  Islands,  where,  having  been 
betrayed  by  means  of  a  pretended  pardon  from 
the  Kapitan  Pasha,  he  was  conveyed  from  thence 
to  Constantinople.  Considerable  interest  was 
made  for  him  ;  but  Aly's  influence  having  pre- 
vailed,  Evtimio  was  sent  by  the  Kapitan  Pasha  to 
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lonnnina,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Vezir  should 
tliink  fit.  The  great  crime  of  the  rebel  Papas  in 
the  eyes  of  Aly  was  a  correspondence  said  to  have 
been  detected  between  him  and  the  Russians  at 
Corfu,  which  might  have  led  to  a  serious  revolt, 
as  many  of  the  Greeks  at  that  period,  regardless 
of  past  experience,  had  founded  new  hopes  of  de- 
liverance from  the  Ottoman  yoke  upon  the  Russian 
war,  and  the  presence  of  the  Russians  in  the  Seven 
^Islands.  There  was  no  mercy,  therefore,  for  Evti- 
niio.  During  a  three  months'  imprisonment  he 
was  alternately  tortured,  and  flattered  with  hopes 
of  pardon,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  confes- 
sion of  his  instigators  and  accomplices,  but  with- 
out any  result :  at  length,  in  October  last,  on  the 
day  after  the  Vezir's  departure  for  Tepeleni,  he 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  four  quarters  hung  upon 
the  plane-trees  at  the  entrance  of  loannina. 

The  expected  capture  of  Berat  by  Aly  is  viewed 
with  approbation  by  the  Tkessaliajis,  who  hope 
that  he  will  henceforth  resort  to  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Mizakia  for  a  large  portion  of  his  supplies; 
that  the  extension  of  his  power  will  render  his  wars 
less  frequent,  and  that  it  will  give  him  better 
means  of  curbing  the  lawless  insolence  and  rapa- 
city of  the  Albanians.  Whether  such  an  increase 
and  concentration  of  the  military  power  of  Albania 
will  ultimately  be  beneficial  to  the  Greeks,  it  is 
iinpossiblc  to  foresee.  On  the  one  hand,  it  promotes 
Musulman  ascendancy  in  tliat  country,  encourages 
apostasy,  causes  the  emigration  of  those  who  re- 
main faithful  to  the  Church,  separates  the  Albanians 
from  the  Greeks — their  relatives  in  manners  and 
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origin — and  tends  to  render  Albania  a  Miisuinian 
nation  of  considerable  power  at  no  distant  period. 
To  this  result  the  Porte  will   have  largely  contri- 
buted, by  having  constantly,  since  the  year  1740, 
or  at  least  with  the  exception  of  one  short  interval 
only,  appointed  Albanians  to  the  government  of 
loaunina,  the  effect  of  wliicli  has  been  to  annex  all 
Epirm  to  Albania,  and  to  give  facility  to  their  fur- 
ther conquests.   As  long  as  the  supreme  government 
can  employ  a  large  proportion  of  the  Albanian  in- 
fantry as  mercenaries  dispersed  in  various  parts  of 
Turkey,  it  may  not  feel  any  great  inconvenience 
from  the  effects  of  its  weakness  in  Western  Greece; 
but  in  the  event  of  a  disastrous  war,  such  is  the 
national  discordance  between  the  Turks  and  Alba- 
nians, that  the  latter  will  assuredly  think  more  of 
securing  that  independence  which  the  geographi- 
cal situation  of  their  cotmtry  always  favours,  than 
of  saving  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  dissolution 
to  which  it  inevitably  tends.     Should  its  decline 
still  continue  to  be  gradual,  the  Greeks,  as  a  third 
party,  may  derive  some  Ijenefit  from  the  unfriendly 
feeling  and  balance  of  strength  between  the  two 
others,  and  may  obtain  in  consequence  some  con- 
sideration from  them  both,    having  always,  more- 
over, this  prospect,  that  If  any   unexpected  poli- 
tical contingency  should   render  a  new  change  of 
religion  conducive  to  the  worldly  interests  of  the 
Albanians,  they  will  have  no  greater  difficulty  in 
returning  to   a    profession    of    Christianity,    than 
they    had     in    converting     their     churches     into 
mosques. 
I      Jan.    12. — Having  descended    this   morning  in 
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the  net,  and  mounted  my  horse  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  we  proceed  through  an  opening  between  two 
of  these  stupendous  natural  walls  by  a  steep  zig- 
zag, similar  to  that  by  which  we  approached  from 
Kastraki,  then  traversing  the  fields  by  an  anfre- 
quented  path  to  the  Salamvria,  ford  that  river  not 
far  below  the  junction  of  the  lon^  or  river  of  Krut- 
zova,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
Meteora,  arrive  at  the  khan  of  Kriavrysi,  which 
stands  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  : 
from  thence  I  follow  the  same  route  to  the  khan  of 
Malakassi,  by  whicii  I  entered  Thessaly  in  1805. 
At  the  khan  I  overtake  the  metropolitan  bishop  of 
Elassona  proceeding  from  Constantinople  to  loan- 
nina  to  ofier  his  proskynesis  to  the  Vezir  before  he 
takes  possession  of  his  province.  The  Patriarch 
had  named  him  for  Arta  on  the  flight  of  Bishop 
Ignatius,  and  the  nomination  bad  been  confiruied 
b)'  the  Porte  ;  but  as  Aly  had  not  been  consulted, 
and  did  not  like  the  appointment,  he  contrived  to 
obtain  the  union  of  the  two  sees  of  Arta  and  loan- 
nina,  and  sent  the  bishop  back  to  Constantinople 
to  obtain  another  see. 

Jan.  13. — To  Mettovo. 

Jan.  14. — A  change  of  wind  to  the  westward 
brought  ou  rain,  but  its  effects  did  not  prevent 
me  from  following  the  bed  of  the  Arachtkus, 
which  saved  an  hour  in  the  way  to  Dhrysko. 
The  descent,  tiiough  almost  imperceptible,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  diminution ;  in  like 
manner  us  on  the  12th,  the  ascent  may  have 
caused  an  increase  of  lime  between  the  seve- 
ral stations,    us    I    was   travelling   exactly   iu    the 
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same  manner  as  when  I  descended  the  Salamvria 
in  1805. 

loannina,  Jan.  16. — It  is  now  eight  days  since 
A]jr  entered  the  castle  of  Berat,  hy  whicli  he  has 
acquired  the  most  important  position  in  central 
Albania ;  and  though  it  gives  him  not  more  than 
a  third  of  tlie  country,  it  very  much  increases  his 
influence  over  the  remainder.  He  was  in  great 
measure  indehted  for  his  success  to  the  Gheght',  a 
considerable  body  of  whom  he  took  into  his  service 
on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time,  having  hitherto 
been  deterred  probably  by  the  high  pay  which 
they  demand,  but  in  return  for  which  they  fight 
rather  more  seriously  than  the  other  Albanians. 
In  reducing  Elhasan,  which  was  his  first  step  to 
Berat,  he  was  assisted  by  the  Bey  of  Dibra,  who 
has  married  his  niece. 

As  soon  as  the  fall  of  Berat  was  known  at  loau- 
nina,  where  Aly  then  was,  the  bishop  of  Larissa 
went  to  congratulate  His  Highness  upon  his  suc- 
cess, carrying  with  him  a  present  of  money.  This 
was  the  signal  for  others  to  do  the  same,  and  all 
the  surrounding  villages  will  now  be  taxed  by  the 
Hodja-bashis,  to  make  up  a  present.  Thus  it  is 
that  some  interested  person  often  sets  an  example 
of  making  presents  to  the  Turks,  which  they  never 
fail  to  demand  from  all  other  persons  under  the 
like  circumstances,  as  well  as  a  repetition  of  them 
upon  all  similar  occasions.  This  well-known  cus- 
tom of  the  Turks  is  imitated  not  only  by  the  Alba- 
nians, who  require  no  masters  in  the  art  of  extor- 
tion, but  also  by  the  Greek  arniatoli,  as  1  heard 
illustrated  not  long  since  by  a  Vlukhiote  sheep- 
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feeder.  A  KoledjJ  of  Arta  applied  once  in  the 
winter  to  the  shepherds  of  his  district  for  a  kapa 
for  his  youug  son,  who  was  perishing  of  cold  for 
the  want  of  one,  humbly  representing  the  utility 
of  his  men  in  protecting  the  shepherds  and  their 
flocks :  the  kapa  was  granted  at  the-  expence  to 
the  shepherds  of  about  100  paras.  When  the  boy 
grew  up  and  his  cloak  was  worn  out,  its  place  was 
to  be  supplied  with  a  new  one  of  larger  sire.  This 
demand  soon  grew  into  that  of  an  annual  cloak 
to  the  Koledji,  and  to  each  of  his  family  ;  and 
has  increased  until  what  was  originally  an  act  of 
charity,  has  become  an  annual  payment  of  cloak- 
money  from  the  shepherds  to  the  Koledji  of  the 
district. 

On  the  Vezir's  arrival  at  Berat,  one  of  the  first 
persons,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  make  his  prosk^nesis 
was  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Velegrada,  but  he 
was  so  simple  as  to  lay  at  the  Pasha's  feet  a  pre- 
sent of  coffee  and  sugar.  "Take  these  things," 
said  the  Vezir  to  a  servant,  "  to  my  son  Salih  ;" 
a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  :  then  turning 
his  head  to  the  window,  left  the  bishop  standing, 
without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of  him,  until  he 
retired.  The  next  day  the  bishop  re-appeared, 
and  laid  a  roll  of  200  sequins  in  the  same  place 
upon  the  divan.  A  glance  of  Aiys  eye  towards 
the  money,  was  instantly  followed  by  a  smiling 
countenance,  a  few  encouraging  words  of  the  usual 
kiud '  to  the  StaTroTijc,  as  he  then  entitled  him, 
with  an  inquiry  how  he  liked  his  manaup,   and 
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whether  his  flock  behaved  well.  The  bishop 
replied,  that  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  ex- 
cept that  the  Greeks  were  somewliut  irregular  in 
their  payments,  when  the  Secretary  was  immedi- 
ately directed  to  supply  the  bishop  with  a  written 
order,  enjoining  all  the  Christians  of  his  diocese 
to  be  punctual  in  their  acquittance  of  the  bishop's 
dues. 

Jan.  29. — Mukhtar  Paslia  enters  lounnina  on 
his  return  from  the  Danube  at  the  head  of  about 
1000  men.  The  remainder  of  his  forces  he  has 
left  on  his  route  through  Albania,  at  the  same 
places  where  they  joined  him  in  the  spring.  The 
inhabitants  of  loannina  knowing  that  he  expected 
to  be  treated  as  a  Ghazi,  or  conqueror,  advanced 
to  meet  him  in  great  numbers  on  his  approach. 
In  fact  his  Albanians  were  the  most  etfective  corps 
in  the  Grand  Vezir's  army,  and  he  gained  great 
credit  for  his  personal  conduct  in  the  action  near 
Silistria.  The  old  Serdar-Azem  Kior  Yusuf,  who 
formerly  commanded  the  Turkish  army  in  Egypt, 
said  to  him  publicly  after  this  affair,  "  You  have 
brought  me  to  life,  my  son,  you  deserve  that  I 
should  feed  you  with  sugar  and  your  horses  with 
rice."  This  was  followed  by  presents  of  horses, 
pelisses,  swords,  and  a  Tjelenk,  with  an  offer  of 
the  post  of  Rumeli  Vulesi  ;  Mukhtiir.  however, 
who  knew  his  father's  opinions  upon  that  subject, 
declined  it,  and  asked  for  the  PashaUk  of  Avlona ; 
but  it  suited  the  Porte  just  as  little  to  bestow 
another  Albanian  Pashalik  upon  the  house  of 
Tepclcui. 

Notwithstanding  the  glory  which  Mukhlar  him- 
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self  has  gained,  some  of  his  Albanians  are  well 
inclined  to  treat  their  exploits  with  derision. 
Ylou    tBovXivt    Tti    /laiipo    ro    rou^cKi^ac  ',    what    COuIu 

our  poor  musquets  do?  said  one  of  them  to  me, 
alluding  to  the  Russian  artillery.  Others  relate 
how  they  took  some  of  the  Russian  cannon  three 
or  four  times,  which  by  some  untoward  accident 
were  always  retaken ;  and  how  the  Russians  con- 
trived a  moving  castle  full  of  artillery  (perhaps 
their  horse  artillery)  which  put  all  the  Turkish 
army  to  flight.  They  allow  the  Cossacks  to  be  a 
better  cavalry  than  the  Turkish.  The  Grand 
Vezir  has  been  obliged  by  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions and  forage,  to  dismiss  all  the  troops  to 
their  respective  districts,  and  to  remain  at  Shumla 
with  a  personal  guard  of  three  or  four  thousand 
men.  And  such  is  generally  the  termination  of  a 
Turkish  campaign. 

Prevyza,  18th  Feb. — About  11  p.m.  an  earth- 
quake occurred,  the  smartest  I  have  ever  felt  in 
Greece,  and  which  lasted  so  long,  that  after  being 
waked  by  it,  1  had  time  partly  to  dress  and  make 
my  way  out  of  the  house  before  it  had  ceased.  At 
lojuuiina  and  Corfu  it  was  not  much  noticed,  but  at 
Cefaloiiia  it  was  almost  as  violent  as  at  Prevyza, 
which  agrees  with  a  variety  of  testimony  tending  to 
show  that  the  countries  immediately  round  the  en- 
trance of  the  Corinthiac  gulf,  insular  as  well  as  con- 
tinental, are  the  parts  of  Greece  most  subject  to 
earthquakes,  both  as  to  frequency  and  intensity. 
To  these  Laconia,  according  to  ancient  evidence, 
is  to  be  added ;  but  in  general  Greece,  although 
frequently  troubled  by  slight  shocks,  could  never 
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have  been  often  visited  by  very  destructive  con- 
cussions. Had  this  been  tlie  case,  its  glorious 
buildings  could  not  have  remained  so  long  un- 
injured, nor  perhaps  would  ever  have  been  raised, 
as  the  only  safe  mode  of  construction  in  a  country 
subject  to  such  visitations  is  a  wooden  frame-work, 
strongly  combined  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
A  liability  to  slight  shocks,  on  the  contrary,  might 
be  obviated  by  strength  of  materials,  first  in 
wood  and  then  in  masonry,  and  may  tlierefore 
have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  the  Greeks 
to  their  massy  Doric  architecture,  almost  rivalling 
in  solidity  that  which  among  the  Egyptians  had  a 
very  difi'erent  origin,  having  been  an  imitation  of 
those  excavations  in  the  rock,  wJiich  were  their 
earliest  habitations,  sepulchres,  and  temples. 
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loannina  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  manuscript  alluded  to  in  page  204  having  been  published 
m  extenso,  by  M.  Pouqueville,  (Voyage  dans  la  Orece,  tome  5,) 
I  shall  subjoin  an  abstract  of  it,  as  it  presents  a  curious  picture 
of  the  condition  of  Epirus  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  a 
chronicle  from  1950  to  1400,  and  was  evidently  written  by  an 
ecclesiastic : — 

"  Under  the  Emperor  John  Palaeologus,  when  the  Turks  were 
in  possession  of  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Pnisa,  and  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Thrace,  when  the  Genoese  conquered  Chios,  and  the 
Franks  of  Navarre  all  the  Peloponnesus  except  Monembasia 
and  Lacedjcmonia ',  loannina  was  taken  a.d.  1350,  by  Stephen 
Krai  of  the  Triballi  or  Servians,  who  had  previously  invaded 
the  lands  of  the  Empire  and  seized  upon  the  Grecian  Vlakhia ', 
the  government  of  wliich  he  bestowed  with  the  title  of  Caesar 
upon  one  of  his  ofHcers  named  Prelubo  (Qpc'Xou/iTor).  The 
despotate  of  iEtolia  he  gave  to  his  own  brotlier  Simeon,  who,  on 
arriving  at  loannina,  married  Thomais,  daughter  of  the  last 
despot  lohn,  whose  son  Nicephorus  was  then  a  hostage  (o/iijpoc) 
St  Constantinople,  where  he  espoused  a  daughter  of^ohn  Canta* 
cuzenus.  Anna,  widow  of  John,  and  late  queen  (JyaaiKic)  of 
the  despotate,  soon  after  the  union  of  her  daughter  witli  Simeon, 
was  married  to  a  brother  of  the  Krai  Stephen,  named  Comnenus, 

>  Misui. 
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wlio  assumed  the  government  of  Kaiiina  and  Beligrad  ( Berat). 
On  the  death  of  the  Krai  and  of  the  Cajsar  Prelubo,  Nicephorus 
was  sent  by  the  Byzantine  government  to  recover  the  Despotate  ; 
upon  which  Simeon,  w^ith  his  wife  Thomais,  retired  to  Kastoria, 
where  Simeon  was  proclaimed  by  his  troops  king  of  Servia, 
although  Ureses  (OuptoTjc)  son  of  Stephen  was  already  reign- 
ing ;  and  the  widow  of  Prelubo,  with  lier  son  Thomas,  fled  from 
Trikkala  into  Servia,  where  Ureses  caused  her  to  espouse  another 
Servian  chieftain  named  Klilapeno  (XXoTti'oc),  who  had  made 
himself  master  of  Bcrrhcea,  and  some  other  places  on  the  Greek 
frontiers.  A  year  after  his  marriage,  Khlapeno  marched  itito 
Vlakhia  and  took  Dhamasi ',  which  he  gave  up  to  Simeon  on 
condition  of  receiving  Simeon's  daughter  as  a  wife  for  his  son-in- 
law  Thomas.  The  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  at  Trikkala 
by  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Larissa,  after  which  Thomas  re- 
turned with  his  wife  and  mother  to  Khlapeno. 

Nicephorus  found  Vlakhia  occupied  by  Servians,  and  the 
Despotate  ravaged  by  Albanians,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with 
the  latter  on  the  Achcloua'  in  the  year  1358,  having  reigned 
little  more  than  three  years.  Simeon  now  re-occupied  hoth 
Vlakhia  and  the  Despotate,  placed  Thomais,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  daughter,  in  Trikkala,  as  the  cliief  town,  went  himself 
to  occupy  Arta  and  loannina ;  but  was  soon  recalled  from  thence 
by  the  affairs  of  Vlakhia,  where  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  the 
designs  of  Khlapeno,  who  had  established  himself  at  Berrhoea. 
The  southern  part  of  the  Despotate  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Albanians,  of  whom  Ghiiio  Vaia  (Ficoc  Bamc)  established 
himself  at  Anghclo-kastro  (in  the  jEtolian  plain)  and  Petro 
Leosa  (DtVpof  Atiirac)  at  Arta  and  Rogus.  Some  Greek  lords 
who  occupied  certain  castles  in  the  district  of  Vagenitia',  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  loannites,  sent  to  Simeon  to  request  his  pro- 


'  The  fortress  of  Dhunagi  in  the 
valley  of  the  Titaraiui  hut  been 
noticed  in  page  200  of  ihia  volume. 

■  "  iripi  Ti  xwptov  'AxtXipov  jrpoff- 
ayoptvAfifvov,'*  aaya  Cantacuzenus 
(I.  4,  c.  4.t),  speaking  of  iliifi  event. 
In  those  agen  there  wns  h  bislioprit 
of  AoticlouB  under  the  inetropoliian 
i){  Nau|iai'lus,  anil  an  inhabited 
place    iru   the    river    of  lliat    naiuc, 


through  which  Benjamin  of  TudeU 
paased  in  hit  way  from  Arta  lo 
Anatolik6. 

*  BayiviiTut  waa  the  name  of  ■ 
district  near  lo&nnina,  aa  appears 
from  Anna  Cnninriia,  I.  5,  p.  133. 
I'Mfis.  Vnglieni'li  is  still  llir  iiaiiii' 
of  .1  small  village  to  the  N.W.  »f 
loinnina. 
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tection  against  tlie  Albanians,  and  a  governor.  He  recommended 
Thomas,  his  son-in-law,  who  received  the  loannite  deputation 
at  his  residence  at  Vodhena  ( Edessa),  accepted  the  proffered 
honour,  and  in  the  year  1 367  made  his  entrance  into  loannhia 
with  his  queen  Angelica  Palteologina. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Thomas  was  to  banish  the  hishop 
8cba£tian,  to  give  the  villages  belonging  to  the  church  to  his 
Servians,  to  turn  some  of  its  buUdings  into  magazines  of  hay 
and  com,  and  to  rob  the  church  of  its  plate,  &c.  (Qiluiy  itkivwv). 
Some  of  the  leading  men  of  loannina  he  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  plundered,  others  he  forced  to  fly.  Vardhino,  governor  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Donatus  (Paramythia),  and  John  Kapsokavadhi, 
who  held  the  tower  (wvpyos)  of  Areokhovitaa '  revolted,  and 
many  of  his  own  Servians  quitted  him.  He  encouraged  traitors 
and  informers,  and  made  one  of  them  named  Michael  Apsaras  his 
chief  minister  with  the  title  of  Protovestiarius.  The  city  liaving 
been  desolated  with  a  plague  in  1368,  he  obliged  the  widows  of 
the  rich  men  who  had  died  of  it  to  marry  his  Servians,  and  de- 
prived the  orphans  of  their  inheritance.  He  loaded  the  artisans 
witli  forced  contributions,  extorted  money  under  the  bastonnade, 
exacted  gratuitous  labour  from  the  citizens,  legalized  places  of 
public  prostitution,  and  derived  a  profit  from  tlieir  monopoly,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  wine,  com,  meat,  cheese,  fish,  and  fruits. 
For  three  years  the  lands  of  Thomas  were  ravaged,  and  the  city 
blockaded  by  Leosa  and  his  Albanians,  until  Thomas  gave  his 
daughter  Irene  in  marriage  to  John  the  son  of  Leosa,  after  M-hich 
loanniiia  was  for  five  years  at  peace  mth  the  Albanians  ;  though 
Thomas,  who  Lad  received  some  children  of  Albanian  chieftains 
as  hostages,  threw  them  into  prison.  He  showed  his  talent  for 
evil  in  the  invention  of  dungeons  and  places  of  torture.  In  1374, 
a  plague  breaking  out  at  Arta  carried  off  Peter  Leosa,  upon 
which  John  Spata  came  from  the  Achclous  and  took  possession 
of  that  city,  and  then  marcliing  against  loannina,  ravaged  tlie 
lands  and  forced  the  despot  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city. 
Spata  is  described  as  active,  handsome,  accomplished  both  in 
word  and  action,  and  possessing  theory  as  well  as  experience — 
(fitupia  yap  Kal  Tpa'{(£  ^f  c>'  aurfi).     In  1375  a  second  plague 


■  Probably   the  present  Tzerko-      fpovpia     riit    Bayivitrlac     before 
vitz«,  and   apparently   one   of  the       mentioned. 


L 
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ut  loiinniiia  cnrricd  off  Irene.    Spata  did  not 
tic8  until  Thomas  had  given  him  his  cister  Helene  wiA  fnr^^ 
in  niarriiige.     Tlie  despot  next  endearoiired  to  collect  »  bo^  d 
troopx,  consisting  of  robbers  and  vagabonds,  to  opnoae  the  AB>> 
niuns.     Listening  to  the  false  accusations  of  Apsarai,  k  S- 
treated  his  wife  Angelica,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  into  Ike  mM 
iliuMieful   dt.-bnuc-]ierio!i.     In  1378,  Ghino  Fiati,  with  the  1H» 
niuns  of  Mulokassi,  niurched  against  loanoiaa ;   but  oa  the  \1ttk 
of  Hrptcnit>cr  was  defeated,  taken,  and  forced  to  walk  iata  tk 
city  with  a  dnim  upon  his  shoulders :  the  prisoners  vtn  mM. 
The  same  ycnr  the  grand  master  (« /i/yac  Maiarttp)  bUoek^ti 
Arta;  but  the  Albanians,  collecting  their  forces,  defeated  hir. 
made  him  prisoner,  and  delivered  him  to  Spata,  who  sold  hm  i 
few  days  afterwards  '.    Thomas  soon  afterwards  marched Mnit 
the  Albanians,  and  blockaded  them  in  Arta.    In  1379,  the  UaU- 
kiMs£i  again  marched  against  lotuinina,  and  in  Febmary,  by  the 
tn>ochcry  of  a  deof  ferr}man  named  Nicephorus,  transported  • 
body  of  n»ore  than  200  chosen  men  into  the  town,  who  took 
the  upiier  fortress'  {rof  iicdybi  youXd*-)  while  the  main  body 
was   landed   in   the    island,    from  whence,   having   obtained  • 
grent    number   of   canoes    and    boats   (fioyolvXa    rat    f3a.fiLaf\ 
.they  adviuiced  towards  the  city,  but  were  opposed  on  the  like 
by  tlie  citizens  with  two  boots  and  a  few  canoes.     In  the  town 
the  riti)!<>n(«  fought  for  tlirce  days,  Ijoth  with  those  in  the  upper 
fortress,  and  against  other  Albonians  who  attacked  the  city  on 
the  land  side,  until  by  the  assistance  of  St.  Michael,  to  whom 
their  prayers  were  addressed,  they  put  the  invaders  to  flight, 
which  induced  those  in  the  fortress  to  surrender  at  iliscretion. 
Thomas  tlien  confined  the  chiefs  of  the  Albanians  in  the  citadel, 
gnvc  u))  the  soldiers  to  the  people  to  be  sold,  cut  off  the  nose* 
of  the  Hulgarians  and  Vlakhi,  and  claimed  the  surname  of  Al- 
banian-killer  ('WfiaviroKTuyot).     In  the  month  of  May,  Spata 
marched  against   loiinnina,  ruining  the  villages  and  vineyards, 
ujion  which  Thonias  hung  his  Albanian  prisoners  on  tlic  towcn, 
or  cut  off  their  limbs  and  put  out  their  eyes,  which  he  sent  to 


'  The  grind  master  here  men- 
ttniK-d  sccniit  evident]/  to  have  been 
J.  V.  D'llerodiA,  grntul  muter  of 
UIkhIo,  wIiu  wjit  n  jiriioncr  in  Alba- 
iii/i  three  years,  aud  raosonivd  by  lii» 


bmlly  in  1380.     But,  arcordin^t  to 
Vertot,  he  wu  taken,  not  m  Arta. 
but  At  Corinth. 
'  Perliaits  *t  Lithiniui. 
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Spata,  continuing  these  cruelties  until  the  latter  retired.  About 
this  time  having  discovered  a  conspiracy  he  put  the  leaders  to  a 
cruel  death,  together  with  some  who  were  innocent,  and  banished 
others  whom  he  or  his  minister  Apsaras  had  acoised.  He  in- 
creased the  imposts,  the  angaria,  and  nionopoliea  ;  and  when 
many  of  the  people  betook  themselves  to  flight  to  ovoid  his 
tyranny,  he  gave  their  property  to  strangers.  Near  upon 
Christmas  of  the  same  year  (1379)  Theophylakto  and  Khondezi 
( XoiTt  f »jc),  two  nrchons  from  near  Kastorio,  came  to  request 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  castle  of  Servia  {to  Katrrpoy  riiv 
Stpjiluv),  but  he  put  them  in  prison  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1380,  at  the  instigation  of 
Khukhulttzas  (rou  \ov\nv\iTia),  he  threw  many  of  the  magis- 
trates (iyicf><'rovc)  into  prison.  Manuel  Filanthropino,  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  town  (irpwra(T»)»:pt(rijj.'),  whom  ho  liberated,  and 
had  pretended  to  restore  to  favour,  he  poisoned  with  a  cup  of 
wine  ;  and  the  president  {TrponaOfifitvov),  Constantine,  whom  he 
had  detained  five  years  in  prison,  he  banished  to  Vursina, 
(hovpalvn),  after  putting  out  his  eyes.  Some  others  he  de- 
prived also  of  their  sight,  and  many  he  sold  ?  so  that  every  place 
was  full  of  the  people  of  loannina  while  the  town  itself  was 
depopulated.  Having  invited  the  Turks  to  his  assistance,  one 
of  their  chiefs  named  Isatm,  on  the  2d  June,  1380,  took  pos- 
session of  Veld  and  Opa,  and  obliged  the  Mazarakei  and  Zcno- 
vil^i  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  towns  (ci'c  rac  Uo\ir- 
(at).  Thomas  then  occupied  the  castles  (k-avriXia)  of  Vursina, 
Kretzunista,  Dhragomi,  Areokhovftza,  and  appointed  their 
archons  to  be  captains  {Kt<pa\dc(t)  and  judges  ^ovjrayaioi),  but 
continued  to  persecute  the  Albanians  and  loannites.  He  im- 
prisoned Isaia,  prior  (naOr/yov/itvoc)  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Providence  (rijt  Upovoias)  at  Metzovo,  and  after  receiving 
200  aspra  (roni  his  friends  as  a  redemption  of  his  eyes,  put 
them  out,  sold  the  prior,  took  possession  of  the  monastery,  and 
expelled  its  inmates  and  parishioners  {wapmKoin;).  About  the 
same  time  he  purchased  St.  Donatus  (Paramythia)  from  Mvpai- 
po(itpTos.  In  1382  he  employed  Kosti,  with  a  body  of  Turks, 
to  obtain  the  country  of  the  Zulanei  {ZovXnyioi),  and  on  the 
5th  May   Un'un  took  Remiko  (Fcvk^cov).     Spata  marched  to 
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Aruli,  when  his  Bon-in-law,  Mupoi^ai-o^Knoc'i  having  been  re- 
ceived in  loannina  with  great  honour,  made  peace  by  which 
Spata  obtained  the  cession  of  Vela,  Dhrynopoli,  V^ageuetia,  and 
Mahtkassi,  as  far  as  Katuna,  and  his  son-in-law  the  country  of 
Zevemvesei  {Zejicftfttadwi).  Nevertheless  in  September,  1383, 
Spata  again  came  to  demand  the  dowry  of  Helen,  but  Thomas 
induced  him  by  some  trifling  gifts  to  return. 

Thomas  sent  Gabriel,  prior  of  the  'Apxifxdy^piov ',  and  the  archon 
Mangafa  to  Constantinople,  to  obtain  from  Manuel  Palaeologus 

.  that  emperor's  confirmation  of  him  in  the  govemnicnt  of  the 
Despotate.  On  their  return,  Thomas  was  invested  by  them 
with  the  insignia  of  the  office  {rii  Zt<nroTiKa  a^iufiara).  On  this 
occasion  divine  service  was  peribrmed  by  Matthew,  who  had  been 
recently  made  metropolitan  bishop  of  lounnina,  to  which  dignity 
tlie  metropolitan  throne  of  Naupactus  was  also  attached  {iirixvy 
Kut  Tou  Nuujra'nTou  Bpoyof).  Thomas  not  permitting  Matthew  to 
remain  at  loannina,  he  resided  at  Arta.  A.D.  1386,  in  the  time  of 
vintage,  a  large  body  of  Turks  under  Demir  Tash  (Ta/iowpraVifc) 
made  an  incursion  towards  Arta,  and  carried  away  many  persons 
into  slavery.  Spata  sent  Bishop  Matthew  and  Kalognomo  to 
the  Despot  to  propose  a  joint  expedition  against  the  Turks,  but 
Thomas  detained  Kalognomo,  banished  the  bishop,  and  gave  his 
church  to  the  Devil  (ri  S,tyva-)(ipifi), 

At  length  in  the  same  year,  on  Wednesday  the  23d  December, 
in  the  fifth  hour  of  the  night,  Thomas  was  slain  by  his  own 
body-guards,  Nikeforaki,  Artavesto,  Rainaki,  and  Antonio  the 

I.Frank.      The    loannites   then  assembled   in    the   Metropolitan 

"church  {iy  rp  fiT)Tpov6\ii),  demanded  their  lawful  queen  An- 
gelica, and  performed  homage  to  her  {irpoirKvvuvtxtv).     She  sum- 

L-moned  Meliglavo  and  Theodore  Apsaras,  who  buried  the  apos- 


'  Arta,  which  was  then  considered 
the  capital  of  Acarnania,  had   been 
occupied  not  long  before,  with  some 
Other  places  in  southern  Epirus,  by 
'  Charle*  Tocco  L,  Count  of  Cefaloiiia 
I  accompanied  by  Revcrul  adventurer! 
'  from  Naples,   (Clinlcocond.  1.  4,   p. 
Ill,  Par.)  aniun^  whom   were  pro- 
bably iwu   named    Metisire   Roberto 


and    Messire   Macagiono,   or  some 
name  not  very  different. 

*  The  Arkhim&ndrio  sliU  exists, 
it  is  a  convent  cutablished  by  some 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  who  had  re- 
moved from  that  place,  and,  like  the 
convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Cattierine. 
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i|p^Ate',    and    declared    lodsaf,   the   brother    of  Angelica,    king 

^jiavtXia  liaipipovot).     The  queen  {ft  liaaiXiaaa)  was   kind  to 

S||al1i  and  sent  letters  to  rccal  thoac   who  were  in  banishment. 

^Spata,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Thomaa,  marched  to 

^  loannina,  and  invested  it  with  his  Albanians,  upon  which  loasaf, 

^  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  offered  Angelica  in  marriage  to 

'    IsBU  ("IfaoD),  a  lord  of  Ccfalonia  (tic  rij*"  Kt^aXijvia*'  abdivTtfv). 

Michael  Aps&ras   was  then   tried,   deprived   of  his  sight,  and 

banished. 

On  the  30th  Jan.  1386,  Izau  arrived  at  loannina  and  was 
declared  Despot'.  The  Ca;sar  Stephen,  and  the  Kataaptaaa 
(mother  of  Angelica)  came  to  loSnnimi,  the  latter  as  irapdyv^i^oc 
at  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  The  new  despot  being  a  good 
Christian  (^(Xdxp«<n-oc  uy),  re-established  Matthew  on  the  Me- 
tropolitan throne,  and  restored  the  church  property.  In  concur- 
rence with  queen  Angelica  and  king  loasaf,  he  emptied  the 
prisons,  destroyed  the  dungeons,  closed  tlie  places  of  debauchery, 
restored  houses  to  their  proper  heirs,  and  abolished  the  forced 
servitude  and  the  corporal  punishments  which  had  been  esta- 


*  Though  tliv  author  makes  use 
of  this  woril  more  than  once,  it  does 
not  appear  that  Thomas  ever  became 
a  Muiulman. 

*  From  the  description  given  of 
Izau,  as  a  lord  (or  the  lord)  of  Cefa- 
louia,  wc  might  suppose  that  the 
person  intended  was  Charles  Tocco, 
ton  and  suoceaaor  of  Leonard  Tocco, 
a  Neapolitan,  who  about  136?  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  Ccfalonia,  Zaiite, 
and  Santa  Maura,  from  the  titular 
Greek  emperor  Robert  1 1. ;  for  ac- 
cording to  Orbini,  Charles  obtained 
the  dukedom  of  lo&anina  by  his 
marriage  with  Angelica.  (See  Du- 
cange,  Hist,  de  Const.  I.  8.  c.  85.) 
But  her  union  with  'l{<ioiiXo(  is 
confirmed  by  Chalcocondylas ;  firom 
whom  wc  learn  also,  thai  Iziulo  was 
succeeded  by  a  Charles,  who  mar- 
tied  a  datighter  of  Ueuier  Acci^juoU, 


duke  of  Athens,  and  whowosChiirles 
II.  grandson  of  Leuaard.  In  ihe 
circumstances  of  the  murder  of  Tho- 
mas, Chalcocondylas  diflers  from  the 
new  anthorily :  from  the  latter  it 
would  seem,  that  Iz&ulo  was  not  tlien 
at  loannina,  whereas  the  Athenian 
historian  asserts,  that  Iziulo  w.is  llic 
parnmnur  of  Angelica,  and  himself 
the  murilcrcr,  having  been  intro- 
duceil  by  her  into  the  chamber  of 
Thomas.  Chalcocondylas  farther  re- 
marks, that  Izuuto  was  uofortunnic 
in  war,  but  that  lo&nnina  was  never 
taken,  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Duke  Charlci,  (v  rtyi/iuv  Kapo- 
Xoc)t  by  invitation  of  the  people. 
This  also  agrees  with  the  MS.  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  whereas  the  authori- 
ties of  Ducange  represent  Spata  to 
have  been  lord  of  loinnina  as  well 
aaofArU. 
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bliahcd  by  Thomas.  He  was  then  complimentecl  by  the  tos' 
nites  with  the  titles  of  warv\pi}\6raro^,  and  tKXafiirp^rarot.  SplB 
hnving  moved  against  loannina,  Izan  obliged  him  to  ntrafc 
and  made  peace  with  the  other  Albatiiaos.  P&leologo  Vrioia. 
brought  the  insignia  of  the  despotate  itom  ConstAntinapte  aai 
crowned  Isau  (ko!  trrtipt  roy  'liaov),  the  bishops  of  Vd»» 
and  DryinopoUs  and  the  Metropolitan  of  loannina  perfonnin; 
the  holy  offices,  la  the  same  year  (1386)  Bisbop  Matthe* 
ilied,  wlien  the  Servians  endeaToured  to  obtain  the  property 
of  th<i  church,  but  Isau  pievcnted  it,  and  appointed  proTistonsOT 
Gabriel  prior  of  the  Arkliimandrio  who  was  recomcoetided  lo 
Con  Stan  ^nople  ««  a  fit  saccessor  to  Matthew,  by  tbc  chief  perxA* 
of  the  Despotate  and  of  its  church.  In  the  year  (1387)  ibe 
Despot  visited  the  Emtr  ('Afufpa  '),  A  thunderbolt  fell  on  tbe 
belfry  of  the  monastery  and  destroyed  fourteen  persons.  In 
1388  Gabriel  proceeded  to  Constantinople  to  ask  for  the  T4Kasi 
throne  of  lounnina,  and  in  March  1389  returned  as  UetropoIiHn 
biiihop.  In  1389  the  Emir  Murat  (o  'A^ijpac  'Afiovpar)  and 
Lauarus  (king  of  Servia)  were  both  killed  in  battle  *.  In  July 
Sputa  itiarched  from  Arta,  and  pitched  his  camp  before  lodnnina, 
when  tlir  Malnknssei  revolted  and  submitted  to  him  {ror  wpov- 
Kvyovai).  lie  then  ravaged  the  country,  destroyed  the  vines,  and 
took  Vcltzista.  The  bishop  of  Vela,  possessor,  by  the  conces- 
sion of  Izau,  of  Vrivia  (Hpipi'd),  submitted  to  Spata,  and  gave 
up  the  Ibttrcss  to  him.  Izaii  was  not  permitted  by  his  friends  to 
go  forth  to  battle,  but  he  sent  the  Zagorites  and  his  other  troops 
.against  Spata,  who  defeated  them,  and  launching  two  galleys 
{ni'iTipya)  on  the  lake,  sunk  one  which  the  Despot  sent  against 
them.  The  Cxsar  (loasaf)  came  to  the  assistance  of  Izau  from 
Vlakhia  (Thcssaly),  and  Mclkv'isi  {MtXtcoverrjc)  from  the  Sultan 
at  Thessalonica,  upon  which  Spata  retired.  The  Despot  then 
proceeded  with  the  Turkish  chief  and  the  Ccesar  to  Thessalonica, 
where  he  resided  fourteen  months  ;  then  returned  by  the  Ache- 
lous  to  Arta  .and  to  loannina,  which  he  entered  Dec.  1392. 
loannina  now  enjoyed  four  years  of  pe.ice.  Izau  is  praised  bv 
the  author  for  fre([uently  consulting  the  bishop. 
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In  December,  1395,  Queen  Angelica  Ducacna  Palteologina 
died.  Who  can  describe  (adds  tbc  author)  the  cries  of  the  city, 
the  hymns,  the  candles,  the  psalmodies,  the  condolences,  the 
lamentations  (rovt;  cporowc  rijf  iroXimt  tovc  run,  tovc  vfivovs, 
rat  XaftTrdBat,  rdc  i^aX/iwct'ac,  rat  irpiic  dWttXovc  au^irkoKac  Kai 
OpIii'ovQ,  &c.)  After  the  proper  period  of  mourning  (tJrtXtVac 
ra'c  viyOlfiouc  lifiipat  d^iut)  Izau  was  persuaded  by  the  archons 
and  bishop,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  public  safety,  to  marry  Irene, 
daughter  of  Spata.  Not  long  after  the  marriage,  Vranezi,  who 
had  returned  with  Izau  from  Thcssaloiiico,  was  routed  by  Spata 
at  Dhiysko,  and  driven  back  as  far  as  Fanaromeni,  but  while 
the  Albanians  were  indulging  in  plunder  they  were  attacked  near 
Paktora  (rtjc  nunrropac),  and  suti'ered  considerable  loss. 

April  5,  1399.  Izau  marched  against  Zencvisi  with  all 
his  forces,  collected  from  iMalak.iasi,  Mazariiki,  I'apingo,  Za- 
goria,  Dhrynupoli,  Arghyrokastro  and  Great  Zagori.  Aa  he 
was  advancing  from  Mesopotimo  towards  Dibra  he  was  at- 
tacked in  the  midst  of  a  fog  and  tempest  by  Ghioni,  and  having 
been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  was  put  in  chains  at  Arghyro- 
kastro, together  with  his  archons.  Hut  the  noble  families  of 
Florence  to  whom  he  was  related  ',  having  made  interest  for 
him,  he  was  permitted,  through  the  influence  of  Venice,  and  the 
mediation  of  its  bailo  at  Corfv'i  (roF  fldiXof  riiy  Kopv^wr),  to  pur- 
chase his  liberty  for  10,000  sequins  (<j>\ti>pla).  After  remaining 
some  days  at  Corfu  he  proceeded  to  Santa  Maura,  and  from 
thence  to  Grovalea  {VpoftaXaias  ei'c  rd  fiep'i),  where  he  was 
received  by  Spata  and  his  brother  Sguro.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Arta,  and  on  the  17th  July,  1399,  re-entered  lotuinina. 

April  28,  1400,  Spata  died,  and  was  succeeded  at  Arta  by  his 
brother  Sguro,  a  few  days  after  which  the  Servo- Albano-Bulgaro- 
Wallachian  Vonkoi  (2tp/3aX/3aro/3«uX'yapo/3\axoc  Boycoijc)  made 
his  apfiearance,  drove  out  Sguro,  and  plundered  and  banished  the 
chief  persons. 

The  MS.  concludes  with  the  author's  lamentations  for  the  fate 


'  According  to  Cbalcocondylsi, 
'IJiloi'Xof,  was  from  Naples  (elj  rwy 
lipiffruv  tlapBivnirtii  ^ffiAiwf.  1.  4. 
c.    112.);    but    Ducange   neeniit    to 
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have  learnt,  (hat  be  was  of  a  Spanish 
family,  and  hia  roal  name  Inico  de 
Dav.i1os.     Fam.  Dalmar.  xv.  4. 
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of  Arta,  or  Acamnnia  as  he  calls  it,  according  to  a  common  mk 
cistn  of  the  learned  of  those  times. 

Another  MS.,  which  like  the  former  has  been  published  by  M. 
Fouqueville,  after  briefly  enumerating  the  European  conquesta 
of  the  Ottoman  Emperors,  states  that  when  Sultan  Murat  II. 
bad  regained  all  those  cities  and  provinces  in  Europe  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  Turks,  when  his  grandfather  Bayazid  was  defeated 
and  taken  by  Timiir  Khan  ;  the  loannites  perceiving  that  the 
Sultan  exercised  great  cruelties  over  those  whom  he  conquered, 
collected  an  army  for  the  defence  of  Mount  Pindus,  and  the 
other  passes  of  Epirus.  Twice  Murat  sent  his  forces  against 
them,  and  twice  was  defeated  by  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
Greeks,  aided  by  the  strength  of  the  places.  The  Sultan  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  loannites,  rejiresenting  that  God  had  set 
no  bounds  to  his  empire,  that  with  the  exception  of  their  moun- 
tains, all  Greece  bad  submitted  to  him  (tfu  c^iro  rd  (iovydaat 
Sikoi  fi  iirpoaKvvtiaav),  and  that  he  recommended  them  therefore  to 
deliver  up  their  city  to  him,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  the  fate  of 
tliose  who  bad  been  cut  off  by  the  sword,  or  sold  as  captives. 
He  swore  not  to  eject  thera  from  their  castle  {dro  to  Kdarpor 
aac)  if  they  were  faithful  to  his  government.  The  loannites 
considering  that  many  strong  fortresses  had  submitted  to  the 
Ottomans,  and  that  their  own  was  small  and  feeble,  sent  the 
keys  to  Murat  at  Thessalonica.  The  treaty  was  sworn  to  on 
both  sides,  a  khatisherif  was  received  by  the  loannites,  and 
the  keys  were  delivered  to  Murat,  who  sent  eighteen  Turks  to 
take  possession.  As  soon  as  these  arrived,  they  required  the 
cannon  to  be  fired  as  a  mark  of  rejoicing,  and  the  church  of 
St.  Michael,  situated  on  the  towers  of  the  castle  (^Kctfiiytfy  tic 
roue  Trwpyouc  Tov  Kdarpov),  to  be  destroyed.  They  tlien  built 
houses  for  themselves  in  the  part  of  the  city  now  called  Turko- 
paluko,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks  to  give  them  wives, 
complained  to  Murat,  who  sent  a  firmahn  (ypa'/i/ia  /3a(nXiro>') 
authorizing  the  Turks  to  take  such  women  for  their  wives  as  might 
please  them.  The  envoy  of  the  Sultan,  who  brought  the  paper, 
entered  the  castle  in  company  with  the  Turks  on  a  Greek  festival, 
and  waited  at  Pantokriitora  outside  the  Metropolitan  church, 
until  the  Greeks  with  their  wives  and  families  came  out  of  the 
church,  when  each  Turk  as  he  saw  a  young  woman  that  pleased 
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him,  took  off  his  outer  garment  {to  ^ipifia),  threw  it  over  her, 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  away  as  his  wife.  Some 
days  afterwards  the  Christians  finding  their  lamentations  useless, 
ceased  to  grieve,  and  some  of  them  began  to  console  them* 
selves  by  saying,  that  perhaps  (ra'xa)  those  Turks  were  lords  and 
archons,  not  inferior  in  honour  to  themselves  ;  they  sent  dowries 
(rpoica)  therefore  to  the  houses  of  their  daughters,  and  to  each 
a  female  slave  am!  a  nurse  (/iiaf  StjvKriv  xal  filav  /Su^atrrpof), 
to  which  were  added  arable  lands,  meadows,  and  other  gifts 
(CtvyaXareia  Kal  \i0dlia  Kal  aWa  ^aplirfiara),  and  thus  the  im- 
pious race  of  Hagar  prospered  (ruy'AyaprifiZv '  yj>-oc  i7rpo\ij>pci). 
Next  follows  an  account  of  an  insurrection,  called  »(  iKavdaTaait 
row  SKvXom'xf/ov,  or  the  insurrection  of  the  Skylosoph  or  Dog- 
sophist,  which  gave  the  Turks  a  pretext,  founded  on  the  letter 
of  Sultan  Murdt,  for  expelling  the  Greeks  from  the  castle  of 
loanuiiiQ,  and  depriving  them  of  their  lands  and  timaria.  In 
the  year  1611  (says  the  MS.),  DionVsius,  bishop  of  Tricca, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  his  dignity  because  he  had  been 
guilty  of  astrology,  fortune-telling,  and  other  unworthy  acts, 
and  who  had  fled  to  Italy,  returned  from  thence  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  monastery  of  St,  Demetrius,  between  Kcra> 
sovo  and  Radhovisti.  After  some  time  he  came  to  loannina, 
where,  observing  that  the  Turks  were  not  numerous,  and  that 
ihey  did  not  reside  in  the  castle,  he  informed  one  Tagas  and 
some  other  friends  that  he  had  ascertained  by  astrology  that  he 
was  destined  to  give  liberty  to  loannina  and  other  places,  and 
that  eventually  the  Sultan  himself  at  Constantinople  would  rise 
from  his  scat  at  his  approach.  Then  quitting  the  city  he  marched 
about  the  country  with  a  wooden  drinking  vessel  {irXSirKa)  at  his 
back,  haranguing  and  giving  wine  to  the  peasants  and  shep- 
herds, a  large  body  of  whom,  after  committing  some  drunken  ex- 
cesses in  various  places,  at  length  attacked  the  Turkish  villages 
of  Turkograniza  and  Zaraviisa,  distant  two  hours  from  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Demetrius,  murdered  the  inhabitants  and  destroyed 
the  villages.  In  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  September  they  en- 
tered loannina,  set  fire   to  the  house  of  Osman  Pasha,  who 

*  Titia  word  is  much  used  bj  the  from  Istnael  and  Hagar,  the  slave  of 
Byxanlinei  and  modem  Greeki.  It  Abraham,  nhence  they  are  often 
mppoacs  the  descent  of  the  Turks       called  'I <rfjai)Xtrai. 
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escaped  with  difficulty,  and  burnt  in  it  several  men,  with  th* 
imperial  treasure.  They  then  cried  Kvpic  i\et)<rov '  "  and  down 
with  the  kharatj  and  anazuli '."  The  Turks,  mounting  on 
horseback,  fell  upon  the  half-armed  Christians,  killed  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  guilty,  and  the  next  morning,  being  Sunday, 
slew  many  of  the  peasants  as  they  were  entering  the  town  ;  had 
they  not  been  prevented  by  some  of  tlieir  own  chiefs,  they 
would  have  put  to  death  all  the  Christians  in  tlie  castle.  Diony- 
sius,  seeing  his  followers  dispersed,  fled  to  hide  himself  in  a 
cavern  at  the  church  of  St.  John  Prodronius,  where  now  stands 
the  mosque  of  Asian  Pasha.  Here  the  Jews,  having  discovered 
him,  brought  him  bound  to  the  Turks,  who,  without  any  in- 
quiry, flayed  him  alivi*,  and  filling  the  skin  wiUi  stra-^,  sent  it 
from  town  to  town,  and  at  length  carried  it  to  Constantinople, 
where  it  is  said  the  Sultan  happened  to  rise  from  his  seat  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  it,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  Skylosoph's  prediction. 
His  followers  taken  at  loannina  were  given  over  to  the  Jews, 
who,  delighting  in  an  opportunity  of  tormenting  Christians, 
roasted  some  by  a  slow  fire,  suspended  others  by  iron  hooks, 
and  invented  other  cruel  modes  of  putting  them  to  death.  The 
Turks  then  destroyed  the  convent  of  St.  Demetrius,  except  the 
church,  dispersed  the  monks,  and  confiscated  the  property  of 
the  monastery,  which  possessed  eighteen  metokhia.  By  a  khati- 
sherif  of  the  Sultan,  the  Christians  were  driven  out  of  the  fortress, 
and  deprived  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  liitherto  enjoyed 
by  treaty. 

To  this  MS.  is  appended  a  chronicle  of  events,  of  which    the 
following  are  the  heads. 

1431.     Oct.  9. — loannina  taken  by  the  Turks'. 
1449.     March  24. — Acamania,  otherwise  called  Arta,  taken  by 

the  Turks. 
1599.     Naupactus  token  by  the  Turks. 
1683. — The  Turks  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Germans. 
1684. — Aghia  Mavra  and  Prevyza  taken  by  the  Venetians. 
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'  The  war-cry  of  the  Greeks — 
like  the  AUah  I  Allah  I  of  ihc  Turks. 

•  A  tax  which  hail  been  recently 
imposed  upon  ihe  Chriatians. 

'  Another  date  of  ihii  event  ia 
given,  and  a  third,  very  erroneous, 


from  Meletiua ;  the  above  agrees 
with  that  of  the  contemporary  his- 
torian Phran7ji,  from  whom  we  learn 
also  that  Thessalonica  waa  taken  io 
April  1430. 
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1685. — Koroni,    Kalamita,   Zarnaku,   and  Avoriko,  taken    by 

the  Venetians. 
1686.— Mothoni  and  Anapli  taken  by  the  Venetians. 
1687. — Naupactus  and  all  the  Morea  taken  by  the  Venetians, 

and  Belgrade  by  the  Germans. 
1690. — Nissa   and    Belgrade   taken    by   the   Vczir    Kiuprili ' 

(K(OJrpiXi)c). 

1691. — The  Germans  captured  Nissa  and  Skopia  (Uskiup),  and 
advanced  to  Kiuprili  (Velesa). 

1691. — Avlona  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  Khalil  Pasha. 

1700. — Sultan  Mustafa  II.  made  peace  with  the  Germans  and 
Venetians. 

1710. — A  cloud  of  locusts  descended  from  the  north  upon  Aria. 
They  began  to  pass  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  and  con- 
tinued all  the  8th  of  September,  darkening  the  sun. 

1714.  Sunday,  July  27. — A  terrible  earthquake  at  Patne,  which 
threw  belfries,  houses,  and  rent  from  top  to  bottom  the 
towers  of  the  castle. 

.     Aug.  28. — Another  more  dreadful  at   Cefalonia,  where 

the  Venetian  admiral  was  at  anchor  with  his  fleet :  the 
earth  opened,  hot  water  flowed  out;  280  houses  were 
destroyed,  water  issued  from  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
lived  two  months  in  the  gardens. 

1715. — The  preceding  signs  were  fulfilled  (tirXjjpiflq  ru  nvwOiy 
(rij/itioj-).  The  Vezir  marclied  with  60,000  men  to 
Corinth,  reduced  all  the  Morea  in  one  month,  and  killed 
or  enslaved  more  than  40,000  persons. 

1716. — The  Vezir  marched  .igainst  the  Germans  with  40,000 
men,  but  was  made  prisoner  with  his  army. 

17tO.  March  1. — An  envoy  from  Constantinople  arrived  in 
Greece,  with  orders  to  collect  provisions,  and  assemble  a 


'  Thin  celebratL-d  Turk  was  named 
Akhm^c,  and,  as  well  as  his  fattier, 
■ton,  and  j^andson,  wa«  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  birth-place 
of  the  first  of  the  race,  namely, 
Kiuprili  (or  Velc«&),  in  Ibe  ancient 
Psonia.  The  Turks,  having  but  a 
■mall  choice  o(  names,  sometimes 
add  that  of  the  father  for  the  Mke  of 


distinction ;  but  when  the  indivi. 
dual's  fame  is  great,  this  is  better 
'  attained  by  a  gentile  not  always 
derived  from  the  place  of  nativity. 
Thus  tlic  Dramali  and  the  Kiutayf, 
so  named  from  Drama  in  Thrace, 
and  KiutAya  in  Asia  Minor,  have 
been  renowned  in  the  Greek  Revo, 
lution. 
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sufRoient  number  of  workmen  to  construct  a  road  sixty 
feet  in  breadth  from  Larissa  to  Saiadha,  for  the  use  of 
an  array  destined  against  Corfu '.  At  Buthrotum  the 
Scraskier  Kara  Mustafa  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  C5,O00 
men,  joined  the  Kapitan  Paiiha  Djanum  Khodja,  who 
occupied  the  strmt  of  Cassopo  with  sixty  Sultanas,  forty 
Galoons,  besides  Galiots,  and  other  vessels.  The  Vene- 
tians from  the  Adriatic  attacked  them  with  twenty-eight 
ships,  and  after  disabling  several  of  the  Turkish  vessels, 
forced  their  way  to  Corfu.  The  Seraskier  crossed  into 
the  island  and  encamped  at  Potamo,  ten  miles  from  the 
town.  After  twenty-seven  days'  fighting,  a  heavy  rain 
washed  part  of  their  stores  and  apparatus  into  the  sea. 
It  is  said  that  the  Turks  saw  an  aged  bishop  *  tlireaten- 
ing  them,  and  who  was  accompanied  by  many  young 
men  bearing  lighted  candles.  Such  was  the  terror  of  the 
Turks,  that  they  abandoned  tents,  arms,  horses,  and  the 
military  chest.  Many  were  drowned  in  endeavouring 
to  regain  their  vessels.  The  fugitives  returned  to  loan- 
nina  with  2000  wounded,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
died. 

1731.  July  25.  —  An  adventurer  arrived  at  loannina  from 
Corfu,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Sultan  Akhmet  by  a 
Genoese  lady.  As  soon  as  Sultan  Mahniud  was  in- 
formed of  it,  he  ordered  the  adventurer's  head  to  be 
brought  to  Constantinople,  and  his  body  was  thrown 
into  the  lake. 

1735.  Dec.  22. — The  bishop  Hierotheus  died,  and  was  re- 
placed by  Gregory  of  Constantinople.  loannina  wa« 
afllictcd  by  a  plague,  which  lasted  from  February  to  the 
festival  of  St.  Demetrius  (26th  Oct.  O.  S.) ;  from  sixty 
to  eighty  dying  each  day. 

1737. — An  imposition  of  fifty-five  purses  on  the  town. 

1737-  May  9. — A  thunderbolt  fell  on  the  house  of  Miso,  and 
burnt  the  tower  (an  omen).     Miso  was  soon  afterwards 


<  This  road  i>  still  pardy  in  exist- 
ence near  Fili&tes. 

'  According  to  the  Corfiotes,  this 
was  St.  Spiridion,  the  patron  saint 


of  CorfA.  The  real  cause  of  (he 
Turkish  defeat  was  a  sortie  of  the 
garriion  under  Schullembcrg 
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murdered  in  the  pass  of  Turnavo,  going  to  Constanti- 
nople to  lodge  a  complaint  against  Hadji  Pasha. 
1740.  Jan.  4. — From  the  5th  to  the  9th  hour  of  the  night  the 
earth  shook  ten  times  (another  omen).  The  Porte,  for- 
getful of  its  salutary  suKpicioii  of  the  faithless  Albanians, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  appointed  an  Albanian  to  the 
Pashalik  ;  namely,  Suliman  of  Arghyrokastro,  a  man  of 
ability,  but  cruel,  restless,  and  violent.  He  persecuted 
the  Christian  militia  called  the  armatoli,  put  to  death 
George,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Miso,  proestos  of  Zagori, 
who  had  opposed  his  extortions,  and  several  others  who 
had  power  or  riches.  At  length,  on  the  complaint  of 
the  Christians,  the  Porte  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded. 
Kalo,  a  native  of  loannina,  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  more  moderate,  but  put  to  death  the 
proestos  of  Zngori,  Nutza  of  Vradheti  (Nourfav  riiv 
lipactTiyuy),  and  soon  afterwards  himself  died.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Kurt  of  Berat,  who  was  commander  of 
the  Thessalian  passes  {irap\v(  t&v  QiaaaXinwv  Atpjh- 
ciwi'),  as  well  as  Pashu  of  luaunina.  This  Albanian 
showed  from  the  beginning  great  enmity  to  the  Christian 
armatoli,  and  persecuted  them  both  secretly  and  in  arras, 
80  as  to  oblige  many  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  from  whence 
they  descended,  and  plundered  the  places  in  Kurt's  go- 
vernment. He  ruled  fifteen  years,  died,  it  is  said,  of 
poison,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aly  of  Tepeleni. 
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VOL.  I. 


P.  90,  1.  4. — The  passage  of  Pliny  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 
"  In  Epiri  ora  castellum  in  Acrocerauniis  ChitriEera  ;  sub  eo  aquse 
regise  fons"  (H.  N.  1.  4,  c.  1).  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
fountain  of  mineral  water,  where  some  king  of  Epirus  had  built 
baths,  but  I  was  unable  to  identify  it, 

P.  103,  line  25. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  order  here  referred 
to  differs  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  versions  of  Ptolemy  (1.3,  c.  14.); 
in  the  former  it  is  Thyamis  ostia,  Sybota,  Torone,  Achcronlis  ostia. 
In  the  latter  Ovd/itos  wor.  UI3o\al,  Topitni,  2vj3ora.  I  am 
disposed  to  follow  the  former,  as  there  is  great  probability  that 
Torone,  the  Toryne  of  Plutarch,  was  the  modern  Parga.  See 
Vol.  III.  p.  8. 

P.  290. — It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  trvpty^ 
ivridi^vyoi  was  that  commonly  called  the  Pan-pipe,  and  not  the 
simple  pipe  here  alluded  to.  Virgil, howcver,attributes  seven  and 
not  nine  pipes  to  that  instrument.  In  reference  to  the  pipes  made 
of  the  thigh-bone  of  the  eagle,  it  is  remarkable  that  J.  Pollux 
states  tliat  such  a  custom  prevailed  among  the  Scythians,  particu- 
larly three  tribes,  one  of  which  was  named  the  fuXuy^fkaivoi,  from 
their  black  rioaks   (SicDtfai  ei  uni  iidXtirTu  rovruy  ul  'Aycpo<fdyoi 


XmrmOe  ^*iMMr<— J.  FgC  L  4.  e.  !•>. 
■ad  tbe  pipe*  of  th^YiAMmn 

n>  Lads  wvA  tiUftkapfie*  ^ifti 

P.  •27,  L  l»^-r«A<MJcw  tfe  iBnifn 
Okok,  la  obncmtlj  ■  uarepiio  <d  ue 
AriMflHiiM.  Eq.  r.  999,  1030,  1099.  ai 
■am,  L  7,  c.  17.  to  ife  lalM  sT  tkr  SSfe. 
wd^Md  200  pouada. 

P.  4M.  I.  S.— A«  both  Ike  Pr 
BwJ— iIb  c(  Tudetft  hafc  tasted  1m  tnvdi  m  fer  < 
&biil«aa,  it  la  Ibirtowndc  the  Jem  totlteiw  tkmt  hmt 
Orreee  will  bear  exammatioii.     Froa  Cotft  be 
dMjm  U>  L*bu  (L'Atu),  wliere  he  bmmd  lOO  J< 
{AAdmu)  twu  dayi  b;  bud,  10  Jevi ;  SuaUkam  (,AnaAi) 
lidf  a  daj ;  Patns,  cmutiikg  by  Kkjonedaj,  50  J«wa  ;  X^i^ik 
bf  ■«•  h»il a  tiay,  100  Jews ;  CoBn,  or  Cnaam,  tm^  tkij  mi  a 
M/  b;  Mm,  200  Jeir».    Tbeae  (be  add*)  were  the  onfy  Ua> 
Utaate  ol  Mount  Fazaaaaaa.     [Beaea  kaa  Crises  aeoaa  t»  ka*a 
Ijorn  the  modem  Krisao.}     Corintb,  a  fftftropolitan   dtj,  tfaw 
(Jayt,  .'500  Jews  ;   Thebes,  a  great  city,    three  davs,   20O0   Jew?. 
vi:ry  l<;ari]';(l,  and  skilful  workers  in  silk  and  purple.       Egrip;. 
;i  great  [city,   frtf|uented  by  foreign   merchants,   one   day,  ^tit 
Jf:ws  ;   Jabiistcrerisa,  on  the  sea  side,  one  day,  100  Jews:  Rc- 
hiiiica,   oiii;   (lay,    100   Jews;   Sinonpotmo,   one   day,    50  Jews. 
ilcn:  bifjaii  Wallachia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  not  Chris- 
tia)];i,  had  Jewish  names,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing  from 
the  iiioiiiilainn   to   plunder  the  Javaaites  (Greeks).     [It  appears 
frurii  this  ineiition  of  tlie  Wallachians,  that  the  route  of  Benjamin 
from    I-^grijjo  was  not  tiirough  £utara,  but  by  the  coast  of  Bnro/ia 
and  l.oiTit,  now  almost  depopulated.     The  three  last  names  of 
Mtationi  an;  evidently  (Jrcek.     The  second  seems   to   have  been 
Kr-vriiiko,  a  name  not  uncommon;   the   last  indicates  a  river, 
probably  the  Spcrchc'ms].     Gardegi  (Gardhiki)  a  ruinous  place, 
two  days,  a  small  number  of  Javanites  and  Jews.     [The  ruins 
alluded   to  are  probably  those  of  Lanssa  Crcmatle.^     Armilo, 
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but  as  one  of  Benjamih's  dat/i,  according  to  their  usual  rate  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  o.  M.,  would  have  sufficed  to  carry  him  from 
Gardhiki  to  Armyro,  I  greatly  suspect  the  Turkish  Volo,  which 
is  just  double  the  distance,  to  have  been  the  Armyro  of  those 
days,  the  name  being  common  in  Greece  for  a  maritime  site.] 
From  Ann]rr6  he  proceeded  in  one  day  to  a  place  named  Bissino, 
inhabited  by  100  Jews,  and  from  thence  sailed  in  two  days  to 
Salonski,  built  by  Seleucus, — a  great  city,  inhabited  by  AOO  Jews 
(Salontki).  From  Saloniki  be  travelled  in  thirteen  days  by  land 
to  Constantinople. 

Gcrrans,  the  English  translator  of  Benjamin's  work,  particu- 
larly insists  upon  the  statement  of  his  arrival  in  three  days  in 
Wallachia  from  Negropont,  as  proving  that  this  part  of  his  jour- 
ney is  a  fiction  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  proves  his  veracity  :  for  we 
learn  from  the  Byzantine  history  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Wallachians  were  in  possession  of  Thcssaly,  which  was  known 
about  that  time  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Megali  Vlakhia. 
The  object  of  Benjamin's  travels  seems  to  have  been  that  of  visit- 
ing his  brethren,  whose  numbers  he  has  stated  at  the  several 
places  which  he  passed  through. 

P.  445,  ).  4. — Thessallotif  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  by 
Strabo  neither  to  upjier  nor  to  lower  Thessaly. 


VOL.  II. 


Pp.  10,  40.  —  The  remarks  of  Herodotus  (1.  vii.  c.  176, 
198,  et  seq.)  translated  in  these  pages,  constitute  our  data 
for  the  coast  line  at  the  head  of  the  Maliac  gulf.  "  The 
total  distance  from  Trachis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheius  near 
Anticyra  was  forty-five  stadcs,  of  which  there  were  five  stades 
from  Tracliis  to  the  Melas,  twenty  stadcs  from  the  Melas  to  the 
Dyras,  and  twenty  stades  from  the  Dyras  to  the  Spercheius. 
The  Aaopus  issued  from  a  Eiaafdl,  or  rocky  gorge,  near  Trachis, 
from  whence  it  flowed  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  (Trapo  rift) 
i/rupirii'  tov  uvpcoc),  and  after  having  received  the  Phoenix, 
joined  the  sea  near  Anthela.     Between  the  mountain  of  Trachis 
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and  the  sea  (tic  tH}'  oiipiuv  e'c  OdXaaoav,  kot'  &  TpiJxic  irtirdXttrrMuJ 
there  was  a  plain,  containing  22,000  plethra  of  land." 

The  "  mountain"  along  the  foot  of  which  the  Asopus  flowed 
was  the  north-western  side  of  Mount  Collidromus,  the  northern 
point  of  which  it  encircled  at  a  very  small  distance,  and  there 
received  the  Phcenix  :  from  thence  it  flowed  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion more  than  a  mile  farther,  through  impassable  marshes  adja- 
cent to  the  sea-shore,  xmti!  it  was  discharged  into  the  sea  oppo- 
site to  the  point  of  Anthela.  Thus  the  ancient  was  longer  than 
the  present  course  of  this  river,  which  now  falls  directly  into  the 
Spercheius  ;  and  thus  it  differs  from  the  Spercheius,  Dyras,  and 
Melas,  of  all  which  the  course  has  been  prolonged  through  the 
new  land  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  which  the  rivers  themselves 
have  formed.  Not  only  towards  the  sea  has  the  Asopus  assumed  a 
new  direction,  but  as  high  up  as  its  issue  fiom  the  mountains,  for 
those  copious  depositions  from  the  nortli-westem  side  of  Mount 
Callidromus,  which  I  noticed  in  p.  31,  have  evidently  moved  its 
•whole  course  through  the  plain  of  Trachis  farther  from  the  foot 
of  that  mountain. 

With  regard  to  the  plain  of  Trachis,  as  we  cannot  suppose 
Herodotus  to  have  alluded  to  the  whole  plain  between  Callidro- 
mus and  the  part  of  Mount  CEta  now  called  Katavothra,  his 
remark  is  probably  applicable  to  that  portion  of  it  which  belonged 
to  Trachis.  The  most  natural  boundary  between  the  territory 
of  Trachis  and  that  of  its  next  neighbour  Anticyra  was  tlie  river 
Dyras,  which  was  twenty-five  atadcs  from  Trachis.  Now.  the 
square  of  twenty-five  stades  is  equivalent  to  22,050  plethra,  a 
number  so  nearly  coinciding  with  tliat  which  Herodotus  has  as- 
signed to  the  plain  between  Trachis  and  the  sea,  as  to  afford  a 
strong  confirmation  that  the  meaning  of  Herodotus  was  that  which 
I  have  suggested.  In  this  case  the  distance  from  Trachis  to  the  sea 
was  about  three  miles, and  consequently  the  shore,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  centurj-  before  the  Christian  era,  after  having  followed 
a  general  line,  parallel  to  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Callidro- 
mus, at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  points  of  Alpeni,  Anthela, 
and  the  Phoenix,  but  forming  a  bay  between  the  two  former, 
continued  in  the  same  north-westerly  direction  for  a  considerable 
distance,  before  it  turned  north  to  form  the  head  of  the  gulf  at 
Anticyra  and  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheius, 

With  reference  to  the  pass  of  Trachis,  which  was  half  a  jile- 
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thrum  in  breadth,  and  one  of  the  entrances  into  Greece  (Ji  Biii 
TpT/'j^ivot  laoioc  cc  i"')*"  'EXXnJa,  rp  ariiyordT^  liftlirXidpoy),  it 
could  hardly  have  been  any  other  than  the  ciacnpat,  itself,  or  that 
ravine  of  the  Asopus  near  Traehis,  through  which  Hydames 
began  his  march  over  Mount  Callidromus. 

P.  141,  note  2. — If  Zagora  be  a  word  of  imperial  Greek  origin, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  employed  as  expressive  of  the  retired 
situation  of  the  place  or  people  to  which  it  was  attached  ;  and 
although  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  it 
may  not  always  have  indicated  a  Sclavonic  settlement,  as  this 
note  supposes,  as  well  as  a  remark  in  Vol.  TV.  p.  167,  in  refer- 
ence to  Zagori  of  Ejiirut. 

P.  201,  note  1. — The  situation  of  the  second  battle  of  Sylla 
against  the  forces  of  Mithridates,' which  is  described  by  Plutarch 
as  having  occurred  not  far  from  Orcliomenus,  and  near  the 
marshes,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  a  large  tumulus  in  the  plain 
to  the  south  of  Orchomenus,  distant  half  a  mile  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Cephissus,  and  not  far  from  the  marshes.  Here  it 
was,  therefore,  that  the  great  quantity  of  armour  was  found  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  two  centuries  after  the  battle. 

Pp.  233.  243. — The  situation  of  the  Heracleium  on  one 
side  of  Thebes,  and  that  of  the  monument  of  lolaus  on  the  other, 
as  indicated  by  Pausanias,  illustrate  the  narrative  which  Arrian 
(Exp.  Alex.  1.  1.  c.  7.  et  seq.)  and  Diodorus  (1.  17.  c.  8.  et  seq.) 
have  left  us  of  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
1  shall  principally  refer  to  that  of  Arrian,  as  it  was  derived  from 
the  memoirs  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus.  The  temple,  stadium, 
and  gymnasium  of  Hercules,  were  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  lower  city,  to  the  left  on  entering  it  by  the  gate  Electris. 
The  gymnasium  and  stadium,  named  from  lolaus,  in  the  latter 
of  which  was  his  monument,  were  on  the  outside  of  the  gate 
Proptis :  and  beyond  the  stadium  was  the  Hippodrome.  As 
Pausanias  adds  that  there  was  a  road  leading  from  the  Hippo- 
drome to  Acra;phium,  which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Thebes,  it 
follows  that  the  Hippodrome  was  in  the  plain  to  the  north-west 
of  the  gate  Proetis,  nearly  opposite  perhaps  to  the  gate  of  the 
Cadmeia,  named  Borreite,  or  the  northern.  Arrian  relates  that 
when  Alexander  advanced  from  Onchcstus  to  Thebes,  he  pitched 
his  camp  near  the  sacred  land  of  lolaus  (card  tu  tov  'IoXuov 
rifityot),  making  choice  of  this  situation  because  it  was  near  the 
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Codmeia,  where  the  Macedonian  garrison  was  blockaded  by  tbe 
Thebans,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  lower  town,  and  bad 
made  a  double  line  of  circumvallation  round  the  Cadmeia, 
Alexander,  on  the  day  following  his  arrival,  marched  with  his 
whole  army  to  the  gate  which  led  to  Eleutherae  and  Attica  (the 
Electris),  but  made  no  attempt  upon  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
returned  to  his  station  near  the  Cadraeia,  liis  object  in  this  move- 
ment  having  apparently  been  that  of  demonstrating  to  the  The- 
bans, who  were  in  alliance  with  Demosthenes  and  the  party 
opposed  to  Macedonia  in  Southern  Greece,  that  he  was  aware  of 
their  expectation  of  succours  from  Athens  as  well  as  from  the 
Isthmus,  where  troops  from  the  Peloponnesus  were  already 
assembled,  and  that  as  he  had  an  army  of  30,000  infantry,  and 
3000  cavalry,  he  was  fully  enabled  to  prevent  an  enemy's  force 
from  entering  the  city.  Though  he  received  insults  only  in  reply 
to  his  overtures  tending  to  puace,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities,  as  he  knew  there  was  a  party  well  disposed 
to  him  in  the  city ;  Perdiccas,  however,  without  orders,  began 
hostilities  by  breaking  through  that  part  of  the  enemy's  outer 
entrenchment  which  was  near  his  own  post ;  he  was  followed 
by  Amyntas  ;  hut  endeavouring  to  penetrate  through  the  inner 
line  of  circumvallation,  he  was  wounded,  and  carried  off  the  field. 
Thereupon  Alexander  sent  to  the  support  of  Amyntas  a  rein- 
forcement of  bowmen  and  Agriancs,  remaining  himself  on  the 
outside  of  the  enemy's  lines,  at  the  head  of  die  main  body  (ro 
ayt}fia  ruK  MaKtSdvuy  Kal  rout  iiiraawiiTTac  TOV{;  /BaffiXtvovc). 
This  reinforcement,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  who  had  en- 
tered the  entrenchments  witli  Perdiccas  and  Amyntas,  inclosed 
the  enemy  in  a  hollow,  which  led  to  the  Heracleium,  (t'c  rify 
icoiXi/f  oioy  TTiv  Kara  to  'lipat:\itov  ifcpovaav,)  and  pursued  them 
in  that  direction,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  having  raUied, 
obtained  in  their  turn  the  superiority,  and  followed  the  retreat- 
ing Macedonians  towards  the  position  of  Alexander,  who  then 
advanced  with  his  phalanx,  and  entered  the  lines.  The  contest 
was  soon  decided.  The  Thebans  were  driven  into  the  city  with 
such  precipitation  that  they  neglected,  or  were  unable,  to  shut  the 
gates;  and  the  Macedonians  having  followed  them,  some  seized  the 
walls,  along  which  they  proceeded  into  the  Agora,  while  others, 
having  effected  a  junction  with  the  garrison  of  the  Cadmeia,  near 
the  Ampheium,  the  united  body  advanced  from  thence  into  the 
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lower  town  (jraptXdvkrct  tl(  ^^v  Kaf fuiay  ol  fuy  iKtWey  xard  ro 
'A/i^ctov  iTvv  roic  >:aTt)(Ov<ny  tIjv  KaCfttlay  llifiaivoy  Ic  r^f  dXXjji' 
miXtv.  c.  8).  The  principal  resistance  was  made  at  the  Ampheium. 
If  we  mny  trust  to  the  testimony  of  Polyaenus  (1.  4.  c.  12.),  the 
operations  in  front  of  the  Cadmeia  were  assisted  by  a  portion  of 
the  array  under  Antipater,  who  from  a  concealed  place  advanced 
against  the  weakest  and  most  undefended  part  of  the  walls,  and 
when  he  had  gained  possession  of  his  object,  made  a  signal, 
on  perceiving  which  Alexander  exclaimed,  ile  fjcij  ra*c  9^/3ac 
ixoi.  The  slaughter,  loss,  and  destruction  (says  Arrian),  which 
Thebes  sustained  on  this  occasion,  had  no  parallel  in  Grecian 
history.  A  garrison  was  placed  in  the  Cadmeia,  the  lower  town 
was  totally  destroyed,  and  according  to  Diodorus,  more  than 
6000  Thebans  were  killed,  and  more  than  30,000  enslaved. 

The  Ciidmeia  having  been  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Thebes, 
and  the  lower  city  in  the  handa  of  the  insurgents,  it  was  in  the 
plain  to  the  northward  only  that  their  double  circumvallation 
was  required,  and  here  alone  perhaps  it  was  constructed,  its 
western  extremity  resting  upon  the  walls  of  the  lower  town,  at 
the  gate  Homolois,  and  its  eastern  end  at  the  Proetis.  The 
hollow  way,  conducting  to  the  tcraple  of  Herculet,  could  have 
been  no  other,  as  I  conceive,  than  the  ravine  of  the  Platziotissa, 
or  Dircc,  which  leads  exactly  to  that  part  of  the  site  of  the  lower 
town  where  the  Heracleium  was  situated.  It  appears  that 
Alexander's  camp  extended  across  the  plain  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Cadmeia,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  and  that 
Perdiccas  was  stationed  opposite  to  the  opening  of  the  vale  of 
the  Dirce,  and  to  the  north-western  side  of  the  Cadmeia. 

The  Macedonians  probably  entered  the  lower  town  at  the 
gate  Homolois.  The  junction  of  the  garrison  of  the  Cadmeia 
with  Alexander's  troops  was  evidently  effected  by  means  of  a 
gate  opening  from  the  citadel  into  lower  Thebes ;  and  the 
Ampheium  seems  to  have  been  a  tower,  or  some  building  capable 
of  resistance,  not  for  from  that  gate ;  for  this  Ampheium  is 
clearly  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  barrow  of  Zethus  and 
Amphion,  on  the  outside  of  the  northern  gate  of  the  Cadmeia  ; 
nor  is  the  Agora  the  same  as  that  described  by  Pausanias,  when 
Thebes  was  confined  to  the  Cadmeia. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  though  showing  only  the  general 
form  of  the  ground,  and  not  founded  on  any  correct  measure* 
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ments,  or  existing  remains,  may  assist  in  expltuning  the  preced- 
ing note. 

P.  323.  The  suburbs  of  Thebei. — There  were  four  suburbs  or 
villages  near  Thebes,  which  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanios,  though  some  remains  of  the  monuments  for  which 
they  had  been  celebrated  still  marked  their  site.  These  wore 
Potniae,  Cnopia,  Oncoe,  and  Cynoscephalai. 

I.  Potniee. — It  is  probable  that  Pausanias,  by  the  words  in 
Boeot.  c.  8.  TTJi  zroXtwc  cixa  fiaXtvra  u^nrrtiKuTt  araciovc  Horytuy 
iaTiv  ipiliria,  intended  the  distance  from  the  Cadmeia,  or  Thebes 
of  his  time,  and  not  that  from  the  TipZ/JoXoc  rov  dp\aiov  rci'^ovc. 
or  walls  of  lower  Thebes,  though,  as  immediately  after  noticing 
the  inclosurc  of  Amphiaraus  on  the  way  from  Potnia;  to  Thebes 
(tK  Uorytuy  iovaiy  c'c  Qt'iliac),  he  proceeds  to  describe  those  walls 
and  seven  gates,  it  seems  at  first  more  natural  to  measure  the 
ten  stades  from  the  gate  Elcctra;,  as  I  supposed  in  p.  323.  Bat 
in  this  case  we  must  place  Potnias  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  or 
even  on  its  southern  slope,  where  no  river  exists  ;  whereas,  if  we 
measure  them  from  the  southern  wall  of  the  modem  town,  which 
is  nearly,  if  not  exactly  coincident  with  that  of  the  lime  of  the 
Antonines,  Potniaa  miglit  have  stood  upon  the  river  Dirce, 
towards  its  sources,  at  about  400  yards  from  the  walls  of  lower 
Thebes.  And  this  proximity  accords  with  Strabo,  (p.  408.  412.) 
who  states,  not  only  that  Potniae  was  near  the  city  ('E<7t1  It  xai 

fl  Ai'piL'T)  Kpliti}  Kul  Ilorviui ri/c  toXiuq  xXrialoy),   but  that 

some  of  the  critics  even  identified  it  with  the  Hypothebae  of 
Homer  (ol  fiiv  ii^ovTai  iroXtoiuy  r»  'YTroOij/Jac  caXovfttyoy,  oi  ft 
roc  Uoryide).  This  situation  of  Potnia;  accords  also  perfectly 
with  a  movement  of  the  Thebans  when  opposed  to  Agcsilaus  in 
the  year  b.c.  377  (See  Vol.  II.  p.  475).  The  Ai'poj  "fp»i>'»j  seems 
to  have  stood  at  the  gate  Crensea,  for  Statins,  the  only  author 
who  names  the  gate  of  Dirce,  agrees  in  all  the  other  gates  with 
Pausanias,  but  omitting  the  Crena>a.  Probably  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  much  more  anciently  perhaps,  the  Dirce  was  an  arti- 
ficial fountain,  derived  from  the  river,  and  which  may  have  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  Aretia  or  fountain  of  Mars,  at  wliich 
Cadmus  slew  the  dragon ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Pindar 
and  the  Attic  poets  constantly  allude  to  Dirce  as  a  river,  not  a 
fountain,  and  so  Pausanias  also  describes  it. 

2.  Cnopia. — I  have  alluded  (Vol.  II.  p.  238.)  to  the  situation 
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>f  this  suburb  of  Thebes,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  tiiough  no  longer  in  that  of  Pausanias,  may  be 
'deduced  from  p.  404  of  that  geographer,  wliere,  in  reference  to 
the  temple  of  Amphiamus  in  the  Oropia,  he  remarks,  that  the 
yrorship  had  been  brought  thither  from  Cnopia  of  the  Thebaicc, 
where  the  original  Amphiaraeium  was  situated.  ('Ei-  Krunrlac  Si 
rjfc  OfifinUijc  fu&ttpivfiivoy  itvpo  to  'Afu^iaphuov.)  The  exact 
position  18  shown  by  Pausanias,  who  in  approaching  Thebes 
from  Plata>a,  describes  between  Potiiia?  and  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  city,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  a  small  inclosure  (wtpijioKoQ  ov 
fUyat),  containing  columns  (the  remains  probably  of  a  temple), 
within  which  it  was  asserted  that  no  herb  would  grow,  nor  any 
animal  enter,  nor  would  birds  alight  upon  the  columns.  Here, 
according  to  the  local  reports,  Amphiaraus  descended  with  his 
chiiriot  into  the  earth,  wlien  he  fled  repulsed  from  the  walls  at  the 
attack  of  Thebes  by  the  seven  chiefs.  Strabo  again  alludes  to  this 
temple  in  the  same  page,  in  reference  to  an  opinion  maintained  by 
the  Tanagrjei  (Pauson.  Bceot.  c.  19.)  to  whom  the  deserted  Harma 
then  belonged,  that  this  place  situated  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Chalcis,  had  received  its  name  from  the  chariot  of  Amphiaraus; 
according  to  this  legend,  Strabo  observes,  the  chariot  arrived  empty 
nt  Ilarraa,  Amphiaraus  having  been  thrown  out  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  the  i)lace  where  his  temple  then  stood  (ik-rtaoyTot  U 
Tov  Apfiarot  «*'  rj;  /ia^jj  rov  'Afujunpnov  Koro  rov  roroy,  uv  vvy 
lOTi  TO  lepoK  nvTov) — while  others,  he  adds,  meaning  evidently 
those  who  maintained  the  Thcban  locality  of  the  whole  fable, 
asserted,  that  it  was  the  chariot  not  of  Amphiaraus,  but  of 
Adrastus,  that  had  given  name  to  Hamia.  The  words  «>-  rp 
/*"X5  prove  that  Strabo  here  refers  to  a  temple  near  Thebes, 
although,  in  speaking  of  the  Amphiaraeium  of  the  Oropia,  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  a  different  version  of  the  fable,  and  to 
have  supposed  that  it  was  there  the  earth  opened  to  receive  the 
hero  and  his  chariot,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  words  of 
Sophocles,  which  he  cites,  and  which  clearly  show  that  the  poet 
supposed  the  CTent  to  have  happened  not  there,  but  in  the 
Thebeea, 

'E^i'soro  payuaa  Qqftala  toi-tj 
AvroTortf  I'lrXoti'  Kn't  Tirpiapttrr^  lit^pif. 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  Pausanias,  that  the  Oropii  never 
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claimed  the  honour  in  question,  hut  assented  to  the  lege 
of  the  Tanagroei  :  Xiytrai  ci  'Afi<^iapaf  (jiivyoyri  ik  0ij/3<S»'  cia- 
(rrtjyat  rilv  yij'',  Kai  tic  avToy  6/iov  Kal  to  £pfia  iirt^tjaro'  wXijv  ou 
Tavnj  trvfiftiiyai  <l>ainr,  dWa  jj  iarty  tK  Qriliuiv  lovaiy  ig  \a\i:lia 
'Apftn  KuXovfieyoy.     Attica.  3-1. 

3.  Oncee. — Although  at  this  place  there  remained  only  in  the 
lime  of  Pausanias  a  statue  of  Minerva  Ouga,  and  an  altar  in  the 
open  air,  there  had  formerly  been  not  only  a  temple  (sec  Vol.  II. 
p.  234),  but  a  suburb,  as  appears  from  the  scholiast  of  Pindar 
(01.  2.  V.  39.  48.),  from  Tzetzes  (in  Lycoph.  v.  1225),  and 
from  the  Lexicon  of  Phavorinus  (in  v.  tiyKaOi  in  all  which  Oocse 
is  described  as  a  n'cltprj  ri/c  Botun'aci  or  a  niiftr)  Orfftiiv.,  where 
Cadmus  dedicated  the  statue  of  Minerva  Onga.  Here  the  ox  given 
by  Apollo  as  a  guide  to  Cadmus  lay  down,  thus  signifying  to  him 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  place  where  his  colony  was  to  be  estab- 
lished. According  to  a  scholiast  of  Euripides  (in  Phoen.  v.  1069), 
this  mythus  was  recorded  in  the  temple  by  an  inscription,  but 
which  is  probably  of  a  late  date  : 


"Oyiiac  njoc  vh'  iarXv  'AOijcac,  oy  rort  Kd^^of 
Eiffaro  ^ovv  &  lipevtrty,  or  iiCTttriy  &<n-v  to  Bq/3ac. 


Nothing  unfortunately  in  this  story  fixes  the  exact  position  of 
Oncac,  or  of  the  gate  Oncais  (otherwise  named  Ogygia),  before 
which  it  stood.  But  if  the  suggestions  which  I  have  already 
ventured  to  make  as  to  the  other  gates  are  not  unfounded  (see 
Vol,  II.  p.  24  1),  the  middle  of  the  eastern  wall  of  lower  Thebes 
seems  the  most  probable  situation  of  the  suburb  and  temple. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Electris  was  at  the  southern,  the  Prcrtis 
at  the  north-eastern,  the  Horreiae  or  Hypsistae  at  the  northern, 
the  Neitis  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  city  ;  and  that 
of  the  remaining  three  gates,  two,  namely,  the  Homolois  and 
Crenaea,  are  almost  unavoidably  placed  in  the  western  walls. 
On  the  eastern  side,  therefore,  there  would  have  been  no  gate 
between  the  Proetis  and  Electris,  or  between  the  north-eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  circuit,  unless  the  Oncais  bad  been  in 
some  part  of  that  interval. 

4.  Cynotcephalce. — I  have  already  sufficiently  adverted  to  the 
lituation  of  this  place  in  Vol.  II.  p.  474  et  seq.  It  seems  to 
have  anciently  occupied  the  projecting  point  of  the  low  hills, 
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which  advance  into  the  plain  to  the  northward  of  the  Cadmeia, 
about  500  yards  from  it,  where  the  river  Dirce  winds  round  the 
base  in  a  northerly  direction  into  the  plain. 

P.  431.  Mount  Lycabetlus. — In  the  same  manner  as  I  suppose 
the  Pentelicum  of  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  highest  peak  of 
the  mountain  more  anciently  and  comprehensively  called  the 
Brilessus  or  Brilettus, — the  former  name  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Emj>irc  having  displaced,  in  a  great  measure,  tlie  latter, 
ii)  consequence  of  the  fame  of  the  quarries  of  Pentcle  near  that 
summit, — so  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  Anchcsmus, 
which  has  not  a  very  ancient  sound,  was  a  specific  name  of  pos- 
terior origin  attached  to  the  highest  point  of  Lycabettus,  a  name 
evidently  belonging  to  the  earliest  history  of  Attica.  Lycabettus 
comprehended  perliaps  ail  those  inconsiderable  ridges  which 
extend  north-eastward  from  the  site  of  Athens  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ilissus  towards  PcntcIicLitn,  the  principal  summit, 
now  the  bill  of  St.  George,  having  possibly  derived  its  name 
Anchesraus  from  its  position  fiyx'>  °''  '^^'^i'  ^''°  ^'^y  '^'^I'^i  i>nd 
its  adoption  in  common  parlance  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ing worship  of  Jupiter  Anchesmius  on  that  summit.  Every 
author  who  enumerates  the  Attic  mountains  includes  among 
them  Brilessus  and  Lycabettus,  except  Pausaniaa,  who  substi- 
tutes for  those  names  Pentelicum  and  Anchcsmus,  neither  of 
which  names  is  found  in  any  other  author  except  Vitruvius,  who 
alludes  to  the  Mons  Pcntclcnsis.  There  is  great  reason  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  Pentelicum  and  Anchcsmus  were  names 
not  prevalent  in  common  use  until  near  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  I  had  already  stated  in  the  Topography  of  Athens, 
p.  70,  some  reasons  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Lycabettus  with 
the  hill  of  St.  George,  derived  from  a  fable  of  Antigonus 
Carystius,  aud  from  the  words  "  pingui  melior  Lycabettus  oliva" 
of  Statius  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  there  gave  a  preference  to 
the  ridges  near  the  Pnyx,  following  the  supposed  testimony  of 
Plato.  His  words,  however,  will  undoubtedly  bear  a  different 
meaning  from  those  which  I  deduced  from  them.  Plato  seems 
to  be  describing  (for  his  meaning  is  not  clear)  the  ancient  or 
fabulous  state  of  the  site  of  Athens  prior  to  a  certain  deluge  and 
earthquake,  which  were  said  to  have  removed  a  great  quantity 
of  soil.  The  Acropolis  was  then  so  large  as  to  extend  to 
the  Eridanus  and  Iligsus,   and    to  comprehend  within   it   the 
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Pnyx  as  well  as  the  mountain  Lycabettus,  which  is  opposiC 
to  the  Pnyx. — to  ei  vplv  if  crtpy  ypovu  fiiyiOo^  ^y  irpoc  Tor 
'IlptSavof  Kal  Toy  'IKiaauy  aT-ofiiflriKvIa  ica'i  wtpinXif^via  lyrot 
Tov  Tlrvxa  Kal  Tuv  AvKuftj/Toy  8pov  {al,  opoc)  IK  row  Koracricpv 
n>-v<roc  txovaa. — However  the  latter  words  may  be  construed, 
Plato  evidently  meant  to  say  that  Lycabettus  was  opposite  to 
Pnyx.  If  therefore  by  "  opposite"  we  may  be  allowed  to 
understand  di.imetrically  opposite  with  reference  to  the  general 
situation  of  the  city  .and  its  circumference,  it  will  follow,  that  aa 
the  Pnyx  wtis  near  its  south-western  extremity,  Lycabettus  waa 
to  the  north-east.  And  tlvis  interpretation  is  supported  by  the 
situation  of  Pallene  ; — from  whence  Minerva  in  the  fable  of  Anti- 
gonus  was  said  to  have  brought  the  mountain,  which  she  had 
intended  for  an  outwork  to  the  Acropolis,  but  which  she  threw 
down  upon  hearing  of  the  birth  of  Erichlhonius,  for  Pallene  was  a 
demus  of  Attica  to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens,  where  Minerva 
was  particularly  worshipped.  (V.  Tr.  of  the  R.  S.  of  Literature, 
Vol.  I.  p.  141.)— Nothing  perhaps  after  all  is  of  greater  weight 
in  this  question  than  the  general  consideration,  that  there  is  no 
remarkable  mountain  worthy  of  the  fame  of  Lycabettus  near 
Athens,  except  that  of  St.  George,  including  the  ridge  connected 
with  it  to  the  northward.  In  support  of  the  identity  of  the  peak 
of  St.  George  with  Anchcsvius,  there  is  not  much  to  be  alleged, 
this  name  occurring  only,  as  I  before  remarked,  in  Pausanias, 
but  his  description  of  it  as  an  opoc  oii  fiiya,  after  mentioning 
Pentelicum,  Pamea,  and  Hymettus,  is  perfectly  appropriate. 
There  is  no  other  mountain  within  the  horizon  to  which  these 
wards  can  be  so  well  applied,  and  the  dedication  of  such  a  summit 
to  Jupiter  is  exactly  conformable  to  ancient  customs. 

P.  558. — An  inscription  found  at  Delphi  shows  that  some  of 
the  records  of  the  manumission  of  slaves  were  in  the  thestre, 
and  that  the  theatre  was  a  part  of  the  Hierum. — SeeBoeckh. 
Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  Vol.  I.  p.  883. 

P.  572. — It  was  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  the  three  golden 
stars  upon  a  brazen  'Iirror,  or  staiT  presented  by  the  ^ginetanc, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vid.  1.  8.  c.  122)  stood 
close  by  the  silver  vase  of  Theodorus  the  Samian  presented  bv 
Crcesus,  seem  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of 
other  similar  objects,  wliich  had  been  converted  into  money. 

P.  685. — From  a  Latin  inscription  at  Delphi  (Boeckh.  Vol.  I. 
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Hip.  838.)  \vc  learn,  that  a  promontory  on  the  coast  between  Cirrlia 
^and  Anticyra,  which  waa  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of 
»•  Delphi  and  Anticyra,  was  named  Opus,  or  Opoenta.  The  latter 
form,  which  is  the  third  case  of  Opoeis,  shows  that  the  use 
of  that  cose  in  the  names  of  places,  now  generally  prevalent  in 
Greece,  was  common  as  early  as  the  second  century. 


VOL.  III. 

P.  26. — The  gentile  of  "Iflak-i;  was  either  *Ifla(cot  or  'lOaicdt- — 
Etymol.  M.  in  'Itovoc. 

P.  212. — Maunl  Dysorum, — I  have  to  regret  that  the  history 
of  the  Doric  Race  by  Professor  K.  O.  Miiller  of  Gottingen,  was 
unknown  to  me  when  the  parts  of  this  volume  relating  to  the 
ancient  geography  of  Macedonia,  were  printed.  My  conclusions, 
however,  in  general  coincide  with  those  which  that  author's  ex- 
tensive reading  and  acute  criticism  have  deduced  from  locil  in- 
formation, still  more  imperfect  than  my  own.  One  of  the  most 
important  points,  in  which  I  find  myself  at  variance  with  him 
is  the  situation  of  mount  Dysorum,  which  depends  upon  that  of 
the  Kike  I'ratiat,  and  upon  the  extent  assignable  to  the  Mace- 
donia of  Herodotus,  in  his  description  of  the  embassy  of  the  seven 
Persians  who  were  sent  by  Megabazus,  when  he  had  reduced 
the  Peeones  (<kbout  507  B.  C),  to  demand  earth  and  water,  in  the 
name  of  his  master  Dareius,  from  Amyntas  I.  king  of  Macedonia. 

'Ran  it  iv  rijc  WpaataCos  Xlitrin;  avt'TUftof  Kupru  ic  t})v  Man- 
lovlrif'  irpvTa  fii.y  yap  [x"""'  ''^1'  ^'f"''/!'  ro  fiiraWoy,  ef  ov 
virrtpov  Tovriuiy  raXayrov  dpyvpiov  'AXti,dyCp)f  >/^(pi)c  tu'd/rrijt 
i(^lTix'  fitra  it  to  fiiraWoy  Avaufxtv  KaKtufiivoi  ovpoc  iT(p/3<ifTa 
i[rat  iy  Mavcfoc/i;.   Herodot.  I.  5,  c.  I  7. 

M.  Miiller  considers  the  country  culled  Macedonia  in  this  passage 

tof  Herodotus,  to  be  that  to  the  westward  of  the  Lydias,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Macedonic  race  when  the  Temenidae  first  esta- 
blished themselves  in  this  country,  and  which  may  be  called 
Macedonia  Proper, 
I  The  following  are  tlie  passages  of  Herodotus,  wliicli  seem  to 
■    support  thi.i  view  of  the  question.     The  historian  is  describing 
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the  arrival  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  in  the  bay  of  Saloniki.  rXJiar  i 
dwlKtTO  ££  Ti  TTJV  -Trpotiptifiu'Tiv  Gcp^i}>'  Kol  ^ivloy  re  ir/i\iy  koI 
XaXitrTpijV  iirl  roy'A^iov  noTafiov,  oc  obpi^ti  ■)(upt}v  n/v  'yiuycovltiy 
re  Ka\  HoTTiaiiSa,  r^C  ixo^<'^  ^o  Ti'<'pa-  daXaaaay  ariivdy  \iapiar 
iroXic'Ij^rai  tc  Kai  IlcXXa.   1.  7.  C.  123. 

'Oc  It  is  rffy  Qipfii\v  drriKiTo  6  XipitiQ,  ^Spvae  airrov  ri^v  trrpa- 
rlifv'  inio)(i  it  o  arparoc  avrov  (rrpaToiriCtvofuvoc  ri)y  vapit 
OaXaaaav  ^uprjy  roiriivlt'  dpi,afiiyoc  dnii  Gt'p/ifjc  irdXioc  Kai  rijt 
MvyCoyljjt  ftiypi  Avciiat  rt  irorafiov  icai  'AXtaV'^oi'oci  di  ovpl^ovat 
yfjf  rilv  BorrtaiiSa  ti  ko!  MaKicoi'iCa,  it  tuvto  piiOpoy  to  itup 
trvftfilayoyrec'  iTrparoiricivoyTO  fiiy  Sf/  iy  Tovrowt  rdlat  \ii)ptotat 
01  jidpjiapm.  I.  7'C.  1'27' 

From  which  teatimony  we  may  infer  that  the  Lydias  formed 
a  junction  at  that  time  with  the  Haliacmon,  and  not,  as  at  pre- 
sent, with  the  Axius ;  that  between  the  latter  river  and  the  joint 
course  of  the  two  former  there  was  a  narrow  portion  of  sea-coast 
belonging  to  the  Bottisei ',  whose  towns  were  Pella  and  Icbnie* 
that  the  sea-coast  beyond  the  united  channel  of  the  two  western 
streams  belonged  to  the  Macedonia,  and  (if  we  identify  the 
MaKffofi'i)  of  Herodotus  in  1.  5.  c.  17,  with  his  Fq  Ma>.-(&»'ic  in 
1.  7.  c.  127),  that  Dijsoium  was  the  mountain  which  rises  above 
Pella  to  the  northward,  and  the  lake  Prasias  that  which  lies 
between  Doiran  and  the  Ax'ius,  In  no  other  way  can  we  re- 
concile the  assertion  of  Herodotus  tliat  the  road  was  very  short 
from  the  lake  Prasias  into  Macedonia,  nor  even  then  would  the 
a<jreenient  be  very  close,  as  the  river  Axius  and  its  valley  would 
still  be  interposed  between  the  lake  and  Mount  Dysorum. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  conquest  of  Mcgabazus  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Strj'mon,  though  Homer 


'  In  later  times  the  whole  iiiari- 
limc  plain  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  uf 
Snioniki,  seems  tu  have  been  divided 
lictween  Mygdonia,  or  Ani[ihaxili!i, 
Mid  Boiiiii-ii,  for  which  reuon  I  have 
ao  luarked  the  latter  on  the  map. 

'  And,  according  to  the  Etymolo- 
gist, a  third  named  Bottea,  or  the 
city  of  the  Dotlcata>.  Sec  p.  -t&fi  of 
tbitvulunio.  It  i,i  ahnntl  needless  to 
reniiirk,  Ihni  ihit  gentile  was  one  ol 
tlituc  local   niceties  of  nrtbograpliy 


often  neglected  in  the  other  paru  of 
Greece.  Thus  we  find  that  although 
Thurydides  innkee;  the  distinctions  of 
Bollin  and  Bottice,  or  country  of  the 
liottiici.in  the  names  attached  respec- 
tively in  his  time,  to  the  western  and 
eastern  Buttiais,  he  also  applies  Bor- 
ridla  to  the  western,  which,  by  Hrrc^ 
dotus,  is  named  Borrmit;,  and  the 
peo)ile  Borruiioi.  And  these  mcTt 
diMilitless  the  fornik  in  ordinary  use 
among  the  Greek*. 
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«  the  Poeones  on  the  Axius,  and  the  banks  of  that  river 
e  Mygdonia  nnd  Bottia;a  were  still  considered  a  part  of 
inia  in  much  later  times ',  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Hero- 
'liotus,  that  the  Pajones  subdued  by  Mcgabnzus  dwelt  on  the 
itrymon,  (ttrj  ci  !/  llawyttj  tV!  t^  Sr^v/iuft  jrora/iy  vtvoXiafiivt]. 
..  5.  c.  13.)  and  that  one  of  their  tribes  were  the  Siropoeones, 
ir  people  of  Sirrhce,  now  Serres.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
Ksee  page  210,  et  seq.  of  this  volume)  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  lake  Prasias  was  the  same  as  the  Cercinitis  or  Strymonic 
lake,  and  consequently  that  Difsorum  was  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tainous range  which  separates  the  Strymonic  plain  from  those 
which  e\tend  to  Thcssalonica  and  the  Axius.  By  Mate^oWij  in 
1.  5.  c.  17,  Herodotus  probably  meant  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
of  his  own  time,  or  at  least  of  tliut  of  Amyntas,  who,  augmenting 
the  conquests  of  his  ancestors,  had  already  made  great  advances 
towards  the  Strymon,  at  which  river  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
had  arrived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  son  and  successor  of 
Amyntas.  "  All  this  country,"  adds  Thucydides,  in  describing 
the  invasion  of  Sitalces  and  the  Thracians  in  the  reign  of  Per- 
diccas,  son  of  Alexander,  "  is  called  Macedonia."  (to  Bi  lufiiray 
MaKc^ovia  vaXitrai.  1.  2.  c.  99.)  The  extension  of  the  name 
had  probably  kept  pace  with  the  conquest  of  the  Temenidse,  and 
already,  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  comprehended  a  great  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Strj-mon. 

P.  242. — Anna  Comnena  (1.  2,  p.  60)  notices  the  church  of 
St.  Demetrius  at  Thessalonica. 

P,  258. — Tzetzes,  a  writer  of  the  same  age  as  Anna,  mentions 
also  the  BapBapii.  Anna  writes  Bapfapoc.  To  Bapcapi  or 
BapSapioy  is  the  modem  form. 

P.  272. — The  royal  sepulchres  of  JEgm  were  plundered  by  a 
garrison  of  Gauls,  who  were  placed  there  by  Pyrrhus,  when  he 
defeated  Antigonus,  and  for  the  second  time  obtained  possession 
of  Macedonia. — Plutarch  in  Pyrr. — Diodor.  Exc.  de  Vert,  et  Vit. 
1.  22. 

P.  291. — The  river  of  Berrhoea  may  perhaps  be  the  Olganus, 
which  .Stephaiius  (in  Mlt^a)  on  the  authority  of  Thcigenes  states 
to  have  been  named  after  a  son  of  Bercs,  whose  daughter  Berrhoea 
gave  name  to  the  city.     Mieza,  which  received  its  name  from  a 


'  Thucyd.  L  ii.  c  OS,  100. 
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sister  of  Berrhcea, appears  as  well  from  this  as  from  other  circum- 
stances to  have  been  an  important  city  of  Macedonia,  and  it  is 
one  of  those  most  diificult  to  place.  The  name  would  lead  as 
to  look  fur  it  in  the  same  part  of  Macedonia  as  Bcrrhcea,  which 
agrees  with  Ptolemy,  who  classes  it  among  the  cities  of  Emathia. 
Stephanus,  on  the  other  hand,  still  deriving  apparently  his  in- 
formation from  Theagenes,  alludes  to  it  as  a  rriiroc  ^pvfiovoQ,  and 
adds  that  it  was  sometimes  called  Str>'monium.  Alexander  the 
Great  established  an  Aristotelian  school  at  Mieza,  and  it  was 
famed  for  a  stalactitic  cavern. — Plin.  H.  N.  1.  31,  c.  11. 

P.  324,  line  27. — Of  the  conjecture  here  advanced,  I  find  a 
confirmation  in  Diodorus ;  namely,  that  Alexander  returned  to 
Pella  oJ^cr  the  siege  of  Pcllium  in  Dassaretia,  and  previously  to 
his  rapid  marches  through  Eordtea  and  Elimeia  to  Pelinnsum  in 
Thessaly,  and  from  thence  to  Thebes,  although  Arri.in  has  omitted 
to  mention  that  return,  and  thereby  has  left  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  Alexander  marched  directly  from  Pellium  to  Pelinnseiun, 
and  that  in  his  route  he  traversed  Eordaea,  which  is  quite  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  «ituaiiou  of  Eordtea,  as  deduciblc  from  other 
authorities.  The  words  of  Arrion  are  tiiese :  OvOo/icVy  ^i 
'AXfia'cdpyi  rh  tQv  Qrilialuv,    Qv^a/iuic    ilonti    dfteXriTia    tirat 

' Ayuiv  Sli  irapa  Tt)v  'Eo(}iaiav  ri   teal  tiIv  '£\i'^tuir<r, 

nai  wapti  rq;  Tv/if<a/ac  Kal  Qapava't'ac  OL'pa,  ifiSofioioi:  a'^ivfctrai 
is  UtXKiiniy  (al.  lltXivvai')  ri/c  OtrraX/af,  (De  Exp.  Alex.  1.  i. 
c.  7.)  Concerning  which  I  have  made  (in  Vol.  IV.  p.  130.) 
another  observation,  having  no  reference  to  the  situation  of 
Eordaea,  namely,  that  the  places  mentioned  by  Arrian  arc  not  in 
their  proper  order;  since  Paravten ought  to  precede  Tymphae*  in 
proceeding  from  Elymeia,  &c.  to  Pelinnaeum,  which  was  doubtless 
the  Thessalian  town  intended  by  Arrian. 

Diodorus,  in  reference  to  the  march  of  Alexander  to  Thebes, 
states,  that  he  received  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  some  of  the 
cities  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Thebes,  while  he  was  employed 
in  reducing  the  Illy  nans,  and  other  barbarians  in  that  quarter; 
and  that  he  returned  (hereupon  into  Macedonia,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  losing  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  suppressing  the 
troubles  in  Greece  :  wipl  raira  i'  ovroe  avrov,  wapHrdy  rtrtt 
cJjrayyt'XXojTtc  jroXXouc  riiy  'FAXZ/i'iiii'  vturtpiCety  Koi  voXXac 
ryjt  F.XXciouc  tuXcic  Tpuc  (iiruarnatv  iipfijjKiyai,  fidXurra  ii 
Orfjiaiovf   Ixi  Si  rovTOtt   6  flaaiXivs   wapufifi'Ottc   iwafijXBti.  flf 
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r^K  VlaKtSoylav,  vnviuv  rat  Kara  T^y  'EX\a?a  ravoni  rapa^dc. 
I.  17.  c.  8. 

Diodonis,  therefore,  confirms  Arrian  in  that  part  of  his  state- 
ment, which  shows  that  Alexander  received  intelligence  of  the 
reToU  of  Greece  while  employed  against  the  Illyrians  :  and  by 
adding,  that  he  returned  to  Macedonia  previously  to  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  suppressing  the  troubles  io  Greece,  that  historian 
removes  at  once  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  assertion  of 
Arrian,  that  Alexander  marched  through  Durdsea  in  his  way  to 
Pelinnajum,  Eordasa  having  been  exactly  in  the  route  from  Pella, 
the  capital  of  Alexander,  to  Pelinnaeum.  I  have  to  correct, 
however,  the  supposition,  in  Vol.  Til.  p.  325, 1.  2.  that  Alex- 
ander received  news  of  the  revolt  of  Greece  after  his  return  to 
Pella  ;  since  Diodorus  accords  with  Arrian  in  showing,  that  the 
intelligence  reached  him  in  lllyria.  The  reasons  of  his  return- 
ing home  before  he  marehed  into  Greece,  are  not  explained  by 
Diodorus. 

P.  340,  note. — The  importance  of  Alcomenre  on  the  Erigon 
may  be  inferred  from  Arrian  (Ind.  c.  18),  who  describes  one  of 
the  Macedonian  commanders  of  the  triremes  under  Ncarchus  on 
the  Ilydaspes  as  riiiOwi'  Kparcd  'A\«ro^c>'i6c. 

P.  464,  note  2. — It  is  here  suggested  that  the  Ariston,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Lysimachus,  as  related  by  Polya;nu», 
was  the  same  prince  who,  together  with  Arela8(  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  I.  3. 
c.  1 2),  commanded  the  Paeonians  under  Alexander  in  Asia ;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  if  Polyoenus  was  correct  in  describing  Aris- 
ton as  a  fieipdKior,  near  fifty  years  having  then  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  Alexander  into  Asia,  As  it  is  not  likely, 
though  possible,  that  the  Audolcon,  who  is  proved  by  the  Athe- 
nian inscription  to  have  reigned  in  tlic  archonship  of  Diotimus, 
B.C.  3.54,  was  the  same  as  the  Aadoleon  who  was  assisted  by 
Cassander  agmnst  the  Autariats  in  310,  but  more  probable  that 
the  former  was  the  father  of  the  latter  ;  Ariston  and  Aretas,  who 
commanded  the  Paeonians  in  Asia,  may  have  been  younger  sons 
of  the  first,  and  brothers  of  the  second  Audolcon.  It  is  natural  that 
Audoleon  should  have  sent  his  younger  sons  with  his  Paioniiuis 
into  Asia,  and  the  more  so  perhaps  as  Pieonia,  which  liad  been 
oflen  opposed  to  Philip,  had  been  recently  subdued  by  Alexander. 
The  Ariston  who  was  forced  to  fly  from  his  kingdom  by  Lysi- 
machus  was  probably  a  son  of  Audoleon  II.  and  brother  of  the 
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Paeoman  princess  whom  Pyrrhus  mniried.  (Plutarch  in  Pyr.) — 
From  a  more  correct  copy  of  the  Athenian  inscription  to  which  1 
have  had  access  since  chapter  xxxi.  was  printed,  it  appears  that 
the  father  of  Audoleoii  1.  was  named  Patraus,  which  not  only 
fixes  the  hitherto  doubtful  origin  of  the  coins  inscribed  IIAT- 
PAOY,  hut  renders  it  probable  that  Agis,  who  died  b.  c.  359, 
was  the  elder  brother  of  Audoleon  I,,  and  that  he  died  young, 
after  a  short  reign.  The  words  indeed  of  Diodorus  seem  to 
imply  that  he  died  unexpectedly: — o  <l>i'\tTToc  ....  diru\v8it{ 
li  TOu  irpoi  'A6t]vaiovc  noXifiov,  icai  wviOafiftivoc  tov  /SucrtXfa 
rStv  llaioywy' Ayiv  rtrcXeurijKt'i'at,  viriKaflt  Katpoy  Ixciv  tTrtdiadat 
role  IlaioiTt. — Diodor.  1.  IC.  c.  4. 

P.  473. — The  following  was  accidentally  omitted  after  the 
word  Thessaly  in  the  19th  line,  "where  he  left  Perseus  witJi 
4000  men  at  the  Fauces  Thessalitc  to  watch  the  jEtolians  while 
he  marched  himself  against  the  Maedi."  This  transaction  oc- 
curred in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  211,  B.C.  and  formed 
part  of  a  succession  of  those  rapid  movements  for  which  Philip 
was  so  remarkable.  From  Pella  he  moved  to  Oricus  and  Apol- 
lonia,  from  thence  into  Dardauia,  tlien  to  the  Fauces  Thessoliae, 
or  passes  leading  from  the  westward  into  upper  Thessaly  ne«r 
Oomphi  and  TEginium,  from  thence  into  Mxdica,  then,  in  his 
way  to  assist  the  Acamanes  against  the  iEtolians,  as  far  as  Diuin 
of  Macedonia,  when,  having  received  advice  of  the  retreat  of  the 
jEtolians,  he  returned  from  Dium  to  Pella.  The  distance  waa 
not  less  than  1^00  miles  by  the  road,  besides  Uie  excursions 
which  always  accompany  military  operations,  and  to  wrhich  the 
historian  particularly  adverts  when  Philip  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Mxdi. 


VOL.  IV. 


P.  328, — The  ruins  here  mentioned  are  sometimes  called  P^lea 
Fersala ;  and  I  have  omitted  in  the  text  to  notice  also  a  fine 
source  of  water  on  the  northern  side  of  tlie  lull,  which  concurs, 
with  the  insulated  nature  of  the  hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  Thessa* 
lian  plains,  to  fix  it  for  an  ancient  site. 
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P.  448. — As  Lacereia  is  a  name  connected  only  with  early 
history,  Petra  may  possibly  have  been  the  appellation  of  the 
same  place  at  a  subsequent  date,  and  thus  may  have  reached  the 
present  day  ;  for  Petra  of  Thessaly  was  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Neptune,  as  we  learn  from  Pindar.  Pyth.  4.  v.  246.  and  from 
Apollonius.  The  former  addresses  Pelias  as  Llai  UoattCarot 
ricrpaiov,  and  Apullonius  (1.  3,  v.  1240)  mentions  the  Thes- 
solian  Petra  as  one  of  the  places  where  Neptune  was  particularly 
worshipped  : — 

OTu£  S"la9fiu>v  clffi  Ihoniuuv  it  Ayiiya 
'ApitatTiv  ifij3tpaitt,  ft  Talvapov,  fl  6yt  Aipnit 
"Y^toip,  f/i  KOT  aXtros  'ICavriov  'Oy\TiirTo'io, 
Kat  Ti  KaXavpctav  fiirix  SI)  dafia  vlaatrai  Tittoic 
IltVpi/v  6'  Ai^oritjy,  f/  ScySpfiivTa  ripaiardy' 
Toioc  ap'  A(//rijc  KdKjfuy  dyoc  ^ty  ISiaOai. 

P.  462. — The  exact  scene  of  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over 
Philip  at  Cynoscephala,  in  the  year  B.C.  197,  may  possibly  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  a  passage  in  Livy,  (1.  3C.  c.  8.)  derived 
undoubtedly  from  Polybius ;  wherein  he  informs  us,  that  when 
Antiochus  was  at  PhersE  six  years  afterwimls,  preparing  to  act  in 
alliance  with  the  jEtolians  against  Rome,  he  employed  2000  men 
to  collect  the  bones  of  the  Greeks  who  had  fallen  at  Cynoscephalse, 
and  that  he  formed  them  into  a  tumulus.  Legati  Larissam  ad 
concilium  Thessalorum  sunt  missi,  et  jEtolis  Amynandroque  dies 
od  convcnicndum  cxercitui  Pheras  est  dictus  :  codem  et  rex  cum 
suis  copiis  confestim  venit.  Ibi  dum  obperitur  Amynandrum 
atque  jEtolos,  Philippum  Mcgalopnlitanura  cum  duobus  millibus 
hominum  ad  legenda  ossa  Maccdnnum  circa  Cynoscephalas,  ubi 
debcllutum  erat  cum  Philippo,  raisit ;  sive  ab  ipso,  quisrente 
sibi  commendationcm  ad  Macedonum  gentem  et  inridiom  rcgi, 
quod  insepuitos  militcs  reliquisset,  monitus;  sive  ab  insita  regibus 
vanitate,  ad  consilium  specie  araplum,  re  inane,  animo  adjecto. 
Tumulus  est,  in  unum  ossibus,  qus  passim  strata  erant,  coacer- 
vatis,  factus;  qui  nullam  gratiam  ad  Macedonas,  odium  ingens 
ad  Philippum,  movit. 

P.  503. — The  determination  of  the  position  of  Cierium  serves 
to  restore  the  text  of  Scylax  and  Stnibo,  both  of  whom,  it  is  now 
evident,  noticed  this  place.  It  would  seem  from  these  two  au- 
thors,  that  the  name  of  the  town  was  written  K/cpoc,  or  Kiipoy, 
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t.  ritjr — (.  town — r.  rirer — vil.  villif^r — niti.  mountain — fn.  fuuntMn — iai.  itlanJ — 
prntn.  promnnton- — mon.  monastery — Hrl.  (Ii'llcnit: — jtt.  port — up.  upper — pco. 
|ipo^lr_£)>.    K|iini»— 7"*.    ThcMuili— /W.    Illyrin — Eto.   JFAoMh—AIuc.    Mxt- 

iloiiui — Alt.  Attira — flaw.  Bimtio Tir.  ThnuT — Dan.  nii«w>rcli« — Aim.  Atin- 

Unia — Tiru.  ThfMalioti* — Hut.  Ui»liBX)ii» — Fliti.  Plithioiij— /V<w,  PeUwiotiii 
— Pkn.  Phocis — Aron.  Aianiinin — Perr.  IVrrlurliia— <liil.  di«lrirt^-or  luui: 
loAii.  il,  for  loiiniiina  dislricl,  &c. — \Vlirrc  two  nomct  occur  combmed,  as 
Mnc.-Tkr.  or  Dcn.-l'ho.  &r.  it  implin  thst  tlir  plarc  i»  on  the  bonlrn  of  the 
two  roiintrir^. 


Ancient  Pnmnen,  Trrritoria,  or  Idandt. 


Ai'ARNANiA,  rhip.  iii.  ir,  zxxii.  zxziii. 

xxxir. 
/EsiANE.«,  chip.  X. 
iGTOLIA,  rhap.  iii.  xxi.  xxxii.  xxxiii. 
Amphilix  iiiA,  chap,  xxxviii, 
Attk'a,  rimp.  xvii.  xviii. 

ItoOTiA,  chap.  xi.  zii.  xUi.  xiv.  xr.  xvi. 
xrii.  XTlii.  xix. 

Doilis,  chap.  xi. 

Et-ntim,  cli«p.  i.  ii.  iv.  v.  vi.  Tili.  ix. 

xxii.    xxxii.    XXXV.    xxxri.     xxxvii. 

ixxriii.  xxxix.  xliii. 
EuBOiA,  chap.  xiv.  * 

Ill\°hia,  chap.  viii.  xxviii. 


Iklandk  of  the  .CiiiBAN,  chap,  xxiii. 
of  the  IriMAN  Ska,  chap.  xxii. 

I>K.:RI8.  rtM<cr»,  chap.  xi.  xiii. ;  tirstfrn^ 
xxi. 

Mapbdoma,  cliup.  vi.  vii.  xxiv.  xxv. 

xxvi.  xwHi.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxi. 
Ma()NK.m  t,  I  liap.  xl.  xli. 
MaoAHtn,  chap.  xvii. 
MsLis,  rhap.  X. 

riRRii.sniA,  chap,  xxviii.  xxxix. 
PiltN.IN,  rtiap.  xi.  xiii.  xx.  xxi. 
I'lITHInTI.S,  clia)i.  xl. 
Thii8»alia,  chap.  ix.  xxix.  xxxix.  xli. 
xiii.  xliii. 


•^*  lit  ihf  /iJ/iftrinff  tmUjr  the  nmcirnt  uitntfn  are  vrinled  tti  flalint :  tht  moflfrn  l« 
fit/man  tfttm^  tNjtpitetl  witK  Oivrntt  oh  aii  intnU  of  Ihrrr  or  mart  tylltjiieji,  as 
mil  <»  im  Ikiat  ttfltni  in  irkirk  tkt  aeetnt  it  <m  tit  laM  tyllalile. 


AioMtu,  pco.  CiatMio,  i.  SX.'i 

Aim,  I.  Phi,,  ii.  I(i4.  .',49 

Aidera.t    TAnicc.  iii.  21.'> 

Abdim  BcT.  of  Lariua.  iii.  364;  iv.  294 


AbdnlU  Paahi.  of  Elhanin,  i.  53 
Ahufalilir.  vil.  J'dai.  iv.  419 
.1(«»rt«ji,  t.  Cli'ilc.  Mac.  iii.  147.  148 
IfiO,  168 


*  Thr  lipiulinj  of  the  pagn,  vol.  ii.  from  2.52  to  26.^  inclutivr  ought  to  be  EirBtSA. 
not  B<n>Ti« 
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M  weli  as  Ktipwv,  In  Scylax  (BfrrreX/a)  we  find  ^tipanXoc, 
Itpor  (Kdpov)  IltXXivj'oTflf.  In  Strabo,  p.  435,  as  follows  ■ 
Tavnx  2*  i^ari  r$c  BErrnXiiunSnc,  ^lac  ruv  rtaodpuv  fupiitav 
r?C  [».....  Otr^raX/aCi  ^c  ^j*  koJ  rii  iiir'  EupvirrXov  tal  6 
♦uX\[oc,  (i>4)a  "AiriSXXtiijt'oe  row  ftipXXaiDi;  ifpoi*,  roS  'Ij^»™i  ^irtpv 
il  Bi}tt[Q  Ij  'I^cafa  ri}^3rai'  koI  Ki'epoc  ?*  it  nfcri}*'  ffwiTtXtlrai 
[sol  rtt  ^"'xpi]  ''5c  'AOopai'i'nc.  The  trackets  show  the  letters 
deficient  at  the  end  of  each  line  in  the  best  MS,  of  Strabo,  that 
of  Paris,  No.  1397.  See  the  French  translation.  Vol.  III. 
p.  34d. 


INDEX. 


Almopiti^  t.  and  Jttt.  Aiac.  iii.  444 
I       Alupr,  t.  B.  Iah-.  ii.  I7(i 

AUtftTHm,  liill  llalmriui.  Boo.  ii.  210 

Ahrvf,  t.  litittiiBfi^  iii.  4.'W 

Atprni^nr  Alfi*mns^  t.  A'.  iL**r.  ii.  14. .'^1. 

41 
Alpi'mnatii.  *il.  Afrlu,  ii.  H.  24 
.i/w,  t.  /'*/*.  iv.  :i3r.  ."{.56.  362 
AtV  Pwlitt,  of  loaiifiitia,  hijt  court,  ar- 

iinhi*,  anil  Knvrnmicnt.  i.  2<>.  29— .5<>. 

72.  a<).  Hill.  2i).i.  22.'>.  28:1.  au.  277. 

IKItl.  ;i.T<i.  41)1.  4(I.V  427.  441 ;  iii.  4t«l. 
.W\.  .5J.'I;  iv.  4.5.  85.  149.  22«.  2t)«. 
2«2.  410 

,  life  of,  i.  Hui — iw; 

AlvlwMk,  ur  AlilKUM^tcfl,  vil.  Eduttu^ 

I'ii.  ia2 
Alftitt.  t.  yloim.  iii.  24;  iv.  14 
AmiiHliu,  I.  C%iimiu,  i.  34.  iX).  'A7i— 

377 
AmirlM's,  mo.  Perr.  ill.  333.  344 ;  iv. 

302 
.\iiiari   vil.  PrhiM.  iii.  360 
Auiaxildii.  t.  Lrm^'u^  iii.  1 1 
AuilR-litiua.  t.  lut.  Omt,  iii.  3)U.  '.WH 
Amii^lia,  vil.  EiUtmiy  ii.  2fi'} 
.\uibc1<'>ki|H>.  vil.  All.  ii.  427 
Aiiiljijilii,  mon.  All.  ii.  443 
Amhnn-ia,  i:  Ej>.    i.   Wi.   139.  200— 

217;  iv.  1K3 
Amkmric  (f\ilf,  iv.  30 
Amliraciir,  furt  J»iinin'u,  i.  213, 214 
Amhrttnwi.,  X.  J'hocu,  ii.  .53.5 
yl /»»!»».  t('rii|ili'  of,  at  TliiliM,  ii.  234 
AtMfir/wt^  prulli.  .Silfiimm,  iii.  11!) 
AmiAunr,  t.  I'klli.  ii.  91 ;  iv.  371 
Aii*phn.titut.,  i]i«t.  MtttyloHM.,  iii,  449 
AwftAtantHf.^  tcruplcof,  Ortijjia^  U.  441. 

442 
^w/jAiir^f,  t.  /'A'j.  ii.  7>5.  W 
AmpAmn/iu,  proii).  TV/nrynj,  i.  94;  lit.  2 
Amijii/iului,  c.  Kdunu,  iii.  Illl,  W  aaf. 


Imtikti 
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thr  Utile  at,  iii.  191,  «( «<7. 
^WfiAisM,  t.  W.-Iaiv.  ii.  .5H9 
Am/Jii/ryim,  linlivr  of.  at  Thti^'s.,   ii.  232 
AmfiJtiytiHji.  r.  Phlh.  iv.  X17 
Aiiiiiri,  vil   /'rr/-.  iii.  X)4  :  iv,  .'i02 
Autiiriaiil,  t.  Ki-&viu-i,  ^Kln.  i.  124 
Amv-rakia,  vil.  Aiiiru.  i.  l.>.'> — 163 
AmtfnuHtter.  VSnaot  Atkitmimia,  t.  142; 

i».  ,522.  .525 
Amnriu,  t.  ukI  pluii  I'lhu,  \t.  447 — 

l.\0 

.  r.  /"f/o*.  iv.  44.1 

AnBi-littPtiii,  vovuge  <1\   tnuisUtcd  into 

inwlt-rn  UKfV,  i.  3.54 
AttuditriutH^l.  A<tirH.  i.  173;  iii.  493; 

IV.  2B.  .10 
AluwlilrJ^  diit.  Ornlit,  i.  317.  321 ; 

W.  121 
.\iu>tui:>,  8t.  man.  Chiilr.-.Uiir.  iii.  162 
Analnlik6.  t.  and  iol.  ^fUo,  i.  113;  iii. 

.529 

-. .  laanon  of,  iii.  .573 

A  mnninu,  r,  M<ijf»,  iv,  3H1 
Auaii,  vil.  ArU  d.  i.  202 
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AKeiiumiM,  or  OioianruMr,  or  port  nf 

AMrhim    L  aud  pL  ChioHia.   i,  13; 

iv.  Iltl 
Anchoe,  lakv  Brno.  W.'jm 
'.Vnilrra,  ril.  E.Lnc.  ii,  17K 
Anillrro,  i»l.  anil  t.  j£;mtni,  iii.  10,5 
,\uili|nn),  ill.  ..C^/ikin,  iii.  87 

,  ETOtto  of,  iii.  88 

Anilunio,  tli«  buKlit,  iii.  .5.51 ;  iv.  206 
Auiinu-liur,  ahnib,  i.  394 ;  ii.  .516 
Andrew,  Si.  pi.  /M««i,  iii.  j.5 
.\ndrilz.-i,  vil.  Tnmiirrmi,  ii.  46.5,  466 
AMilnnnilrn,  munuincut  of,  Hlulau,  ii. 

343.  48.5 
Aiij/eia.  I.  Chat. -Af lie.  iii.  456 
An^lirUi-koitro.  vil.  and  castle  JElo.  i. 

12.5.  1.52 
Amritim.w  'Anirliista,  r.  EdiniiM.  iii.  183. 

ihi5 
Anjtkinlri,  prnni.  I'klh.  iv.  SfiO.  368.  371 
Amiin.  niunc  incaniiiii  rivfc.  ii.  22 
.\niliij,  iiart  of  Met/ovo,   Tymplum.  i. 

411;  iv.2(il 
'Aninu,  mn.  jEVo.  ii.  10;    \il.  Aram. 

iii.  .504 
Amu,  Ailiia,  ninn.  Aclr,  Mar.  iii,  114 
Anol,  vil.  anil  mn.  Illuifi,  iii.  24.  38 
Amipm,  road  nnd  nni.  near  Thcrmii- 

l\'ilir,  ii.  42,  4.').  .5.'! 
AiilJiriluu^  t.  /iirit.  ii.  272,  et  m^f, 
AijlJt^/i',  t.  near  Tbrimnpi/ta!,  ii.  34 

,  ilA  plain,  ii.  7.  Jlil.  51 

Aniinim,  L  ,W.V«,  ii.  10.  20 

,  t.  H'.  Aoe.  ii.  (ilU 

^,1. /'/«..  ii.. 541 

Aiiliiyrte,  tinvc,  ii  543.  .544 

Attltirinuji,  t.  Alur.  iii.  450 

Anliitonr.    tile    Surmii    of,    place     neat 

T()eb<s  ii.  24;* 
AulurinKin  or  AlfJitndrriii,  Trwu,    ii. 

1.52 

. ;  I.  Crntim,  Miir.  iii.  460 

,  t.  I'mmi.!,  iii.  442.  460 

,  t.  ClutDHh.  \.  :fl.  70.  72 

Antujowiiurt^  Fiimrf^  Chavtiia.,  i.  ii'J.  71, 

.iris.  ,38.5 
Aiitii'/ir,  rnvrni  of,  in  Elenthriii,  ii.  378 
.iNfif.ilriu.  I.  Jll.  i.  .%'l 
yf w/iVrAii//«,  prom,  U*.  Lur.  i.  Ill 
Antuirhuf^  hinij  nf  tS^nit,  i.  15.'t,  ii,  61. 

WO.iii.  371.'iv,'45(! 
AtitoHttu,  Mittrntc^   iii.  218,  r/  erif.  iv. 

3Jt,  ri  ur*/. 
A  III  roil,  I.  /'M.  iv.  3»9 
Anville,  IV,  lii>  opinion  on  .-Irfiww,  \V. 

28.  32 
,4o»«,  r.  Ep.  i.  297.  SOt.  .^no.  iv.  1 16. 

240 

,  valley  of  the,  i.  377 

,  hriilge*  of.  i.  74,  7-5 

— — ,  ttcna  or  slraili  of,  i.  32.  385.  iv. 

10!) 
Afirniiilii,  t.  and  dial.  A'Jn.  i,  Ul.  142 
Aph-ltr. y:.  Miiflti.  iv.  397 
.\pxnnmi,   pniiii.  vil.   and   pt.  CVhaiT'I, 

Mar.  iii.  ).y2.  4.53 
Ai*fi*u.  t,  Pplleur,  Atac.  iii,  155 


INDKX. 


,..»■.—,  r.  j^lo.-Aiym.  i.  121.  VXl 
•JHT.  ■J«tj  iii.  Si:).  527.  55,1;  iv.211. 
274  , 

AckeroH,  r.  Tlitimmlili,  i.  032.  23^.  242; 

HI.  7;  iT.53.  IBO 
Acherujmt^  lake  Thrfpmtia^  i.  242;  iii.  7 
I  Arhillrty  cavt   nf,    on    Mount  I'flium^ 
iv.  mi 
Achrit,  V.  Bulgaria,  i.  .S3.<l ;  iii.  273 
Arwkiiriiu  the  (iaul,  at  Pftp/ii^  ii.  59 
Aci/iiu,  tlio  roiiaiil,  ii.  27.  fil.624;  iv. 

512 
Acotilufmo^  station  in  TViftuy,  iii.  1H0 
AruHliiim    urn.  Hibo.-I'Iiik  ii.  99.  143. 

1  Jo.  lli.'i 
Acra,  t.  JElo.  i.  140.  154 
AcnriJtit,  lake  />a».  ii.  3()ll 
Arnr/tliitim,  t.  flow.  ii.  295—305.  .TOB 
Aenmllim,   t.  ^-trfr,   Mrif.    iii.   149,   rf 

»i9. 
Acnici'i'itHftut^   inn.  Ckonnia^    i.  2 — 7. 

79.  IHI.  374 
^iV^,  nenintiiila  .1/nr.  iii.  114 — 142 

,  iiithniiit<  of,  Mac.  iii.  142 

Jrtia.  gaiiii-*,  i.  UK.  1!I3.  194 
Ac/miH,  ii.  147.  .H:«. 
Atiimm^  temple,  Acum.  i.  174. 194:  ir. 
28 

,  battle  nf,  iv.  33 

Aryphuf^  or  Pindus^  t.  and  r.  Dnrit^  ii. 

92 
Adein  Bev,  of   Epaklo,  ii.  fill 
Adl.imi,  vil.  //<W.  iii.  102 
JEiinleium,  pnnn.  Miurii.  iv.  397 
jEfifjtsttM.,  t.  EtJtosiiy  ii.  176 
jG/ri/««i,  niii.  .4//.  ii.  ,182 
yE»/(i?,  I.  Etiltatii.,  ii.  275;   c.   A/ae.  iii. 

■ii.l.  272 
^f^frirusa^  t.  J/rttAirw,  ii.  410.  412 
.ft/i/«,  isl.  /JWiio,  u._422.  432 

,  isl.  Crrtf.,  iii,  75 

j"7vi/i7i/>*,  I.  flhtuxi,  iii.  49 

.fC./i«(..»/,  t.  //tsf.  i.  421 ;  iv.  SU.  529. 

.'.31.537 
^•KviViKBi,  t.  ^E/o.  ii.  (iU.  617 
^fliivnri,,,  t.  JMe/M,  ii.  21 
.lu/rnlhrun,   I.  Mroiirit,   ii.  405.    504. 

.^■20 
.'Kuril,  proin.  and  t.  A/oe.   iii.  451 — 

454 
jfianai,  hit  rovage  round  Grecer,  iii. 

454;  iv.  IB2 
iSmJ,  t.  Tliiviv,  iii.  215 
iCiiJv-  <lialcrl,  ii.  130.  152.   447.  472; 

iii.  XV,.  :«i5 
.fjili;  I.  J'io.  ii.  579 
.r.niptm,  uin.  vJfui/.  i.  385.  3R9 
^t**H/o//i«j*,  trntples  of,  at   T'rirrvr,    i. 
429;  iv.  2Ilfi;  near  Tifhorvo,  Pho.  ii. 
80 ;  at  B/ii/.ia, /'Ao.  ii.  K) 
jKwowr,  or  yKmniin,  t.  Matin,  iv.  3.99 
^fijvnw,  t.  /"Am<v,  iii,  17ft.  224 
.-E/Wji,  peo.  Ep.  Th.  iv.  277 
AetA,   He),  ruins,  iii.  33,  34;  modem 

fort.  iv.  12 
A^tclia  Epidrtta,  ii.  l>22 
/E/n/iiin  ))laii\,  i,  \38 
2 


.Et.JiaM.    i._2l0;   ii.  27.  30.   .5n. 

(i2(! ;  iii.  5)»ti 
.\fun*m6s,  nin.  Ali.  ii.  429 
Atjuuif^,  )n.  Jitrat.  ii.  492 
.,<]<M»(r,  t.  Pirriu,  iii.  423,  4-4 
Anridlaiify  ii.  331.  474  ;  iii.  .506  ;  iv.  471 
Ajihii.  pt.  I'hii.  li.  ,V24.  549;  I.  Mnipi. 

iii.  374  ;  iv.  408 
Agliion  Oroa,  tet  Aett 
Ajiriri,  peo.  AHo.  iv.  24.?.  2Sr2 
'AifFafa,  dist.  iv.  266 

,\i\.  iv.  272 

AKTiapidliiit,  pi.  Caaoptta,  i.  244.  '253; 

iv.  47 
-Vpiiculture,  ii.  108.  216;  iii.  51.S.  545; 

iv.  ,i4.  113.  280,. ^14 
Agrili.  pt.  CffJiiiI/fHiu,  iii.  55 
.Vgriiio,  man.  Anm.  i.  I6U;  iii.  SOt 
Atjrinium,  t.  .Etu.  i.  152.  155,  ISS;  it. 

"623 
Ai/nm,  kinjj  of  fUyrui,  i.  67 
.\;^iriHni,  vil.  Mt.  ParnuMtu*,  ii.  681 
Ai.linll,  \n).  Mt.  fhsti,  iv.  413 
Aii/otiriut,  kinp  i>f  Tltnipn4w,  i.  234 
Ai"  Vlu*i,  N-il.  /'An.  ii.  106 
'Ail*  Vasili,  vil.  Cbaimia,  i.  17 
Aistrati,  ial.  .^Ej/anin,  iii.  113 
Ajfu;  sliield  of,  ii.  .31 4 

,  Min  ofOi/eiu.  ii.  176.  188 

,  dominions  nf.  ii.  410 

Aklialia,  vil.  Baa.  ii,  267 
Akhili,  pt.  .SrvnM,  .1'j/mfM,  iii.  IO<j 
Akiiinu,  vil.  IVifli.  f  Er/timtJt  j.  ii.  20 
Akhiida,  or  Okliri,  t  W.  i.  .^2 
Akri,  ^Tom.  Acam,  (AetiimJ,  i.  175; 

iv.  2.'). 
A)ikli»i,  vil.  Mar.  (Prlln),   iii.  260 
Altilmninia.  t.  Bos.,  ii.  ]S,'j.  13B 
Alatii,  isl.  jinlf  of  Volo,  iv.  3!H) 
Alatjausiiluk,  vil.  near  Pelln.^  iii.  36t> 
AUiania,  its  riiicfbiins,  tribeii,  and  nn- 

litical    «iitHli\isinns.    i.    45.  61.  SIM. 

,14«  ;  iii.  .122  ;  iv.  203,  294 
Alluniaii  cliamrter,  i.  43.  279;  iv.  J>44  • 

dress,  i.  39 ;  iv.  89 
Afcatkae,  citadel  of  Afetfrira.  n.  ^t 

400 
Aliflas.  king  uf  Eiiina.  \.  252 
Alcumrna,  t.  up.  Afof.  up.  7^,  iii.  54|  ; 

iv.   575;  or  Alaioomntw,  t.  /Itam. 

iii.  48 
Atpytmui  sea,  ii.  406.  515 
AIe)'kimo,  vil.  am)  profo.  CorfYi^  ■.  94 
Aiem&na.  vil.  A/rVi*.  ii.  32 
Aicpuklii'iri,  vil.  loan.  d.  i.  363  :  iv.  79 
./i/rroWcr  the  Great,  ii.  293.    316  •  iii 

211.  4:14;  iv.  120 

,  of  T'rirAomiim,  i.  1 47 

,  wn  of  NfopUdemtu,  W.  180 

,  of  Plara.  iv.  465 

Alex^>pulo,  ruined  vil,  Hoio.  ii.  327 
Allfaka.  vil./V/<u.  i.  434;  iii.  aS^- 

293 
Aliki,  pt.  Boo.  w.  e«««t,  ii.  H 
Alikiiki,  vil.  Orupia,  ii.  44  • 
Aliveri,  vil.  and  lni)  A'm' 
AtmuMOy  t.  ^fae,  iii,  17 


INDEX. 


i  Rugm«  lurrrut  iu  Clunfniaj  L  7 
PAmro,   r.   .tlo.-Arani.   (AcMoKi),  i. 

121;  ih.  J-J1.S44 
If  Aiilir»iMitaiiiilikii,    lull.    Athamanw^    i. 
"     4IU 
f  Aaprop^tuiio,  diftt.  Athtimamuy  i.  124. 

389 
'  Atm,  t.  Cluil.  M<u:  iii.  1.M 
i<wki,  vi).  f**/v««<i,  ii.  lUO.  190.  201 
Aatu,  Tiirl.  OrjtkaUtniu,  iii.  U7 
Amu,  r.  Bmi.Pk-,.  ii.  1.'>.>.  2<)I 
Attncvf,  t.  .<frtn*.  iv.  4.  (i 
AilrrimH.  I.  rv.«.  iv.  •TJ'a.  .5U2 
AltiUm,  t.  /'irifltiit,  iii.  47>*> 
..'Id/rimifli,  nr  .littiaiim,  t.  .V<w.  Iii.  466, 

H.7 
^iWrftujr,  r.  Mtte.  iii. 21)3 
w4«^>cwi,  r.  PaoHvt,  iii.  404.  475 
An/la,  jfuld  iiiliic«  /'hiln>j^,  iii,  217 
Atcm.  pt.  CrftAaltrniit,  iii.  (i7 
Atkitmiititium,  plain,  i/ow.  ii.  30(> ;  iv. 

387 
Alltama$,  ii.  30b\  30n 
Atimm,  on  r.  Ti-^'mi,  t.  Aasi.  ii.  I^i. 

am 

AlMeitaum,  fort.  Alkmmmia,   iv.  212. 

Allu-ia,  ftrrival  nt,  ii.  .Xlli.  3ntt 

,  cxciinionr,  ii.  426 

,  niiiii'dtirl  of,  ii.  427 

Atitliinlii^  ml.  Hn*it.  K.  cwMt,  ii.  172 
Athm,  MmiiK.  iii.   114.   127.     Fur  the 

poniiiiulii  uC  Atliim  mt  Aflf 
Atnvini&,   or    .\gliia  Tlivuiin,    vil.    H'. 

A*ir.  iL  .V>2 
■A(li>t..,  Nil.V-^w.  Mac.  iii.  104 
AtiiiUtnr.K,  Adfttmiiu,  iv.  UM 
Alnur,  t.  /Vrr.  iii.  .V)9;  iv.  292 
•■l/riVvu  IJimt/rt.  ii.  IWl 

,  7't/«ji  PompoHtwi,  i.  9,5 

AmMrou,    kiug  uf    f'minia,  iii.  4K3; 

iv.  ,57ft 
Aulvtir  rred,  ill  Inkr  Copfiit,  ii.  1>54> 
Awfria.  t.  ;ftr.  /.oc*.  ii.  1/9 
AmfHitHs.  i.   la^.  193.  371 ;  iii.  8.  20. 

•Jill,  r/  »•./.  ;  iv.  ."{3,  f<  t>i.  443 
J«/m,  I.  fln...  ii.  249.  2'.2.  2<i3 
Au/oH,  X.  III.  ( Avli'ina)  i.  1 
,  paw,  Afm/tloitii,  Hitultiti,  iii, 

170 
.iuiiiriittir,  [)co.  Itli/ria,\u.  4'i3 
Avariko,  vil.  Siili,  i.  241 
AvJlipla,  I.  Ml.  /'iW«..  i.  .104 
AvlemoDB,  III.  Ticrigo,  iii.  <i9.  74 
A.tiiu,  r.  Mae.  iii.  2.'i«,  2U9.  437,  41)9 
Ayin,  vil.  /Vrii,  iii.  420 
Aterbb,  vil.  J'linrKi/in,  iv.  330 
Amnu,  t.  /Vrr.  iii.  319.  342 

tub*  Kiiiprwi,  bridge  of  I'mnut,   iii. 

409 
nahauik^i,  vil.  (iutnpiea.iy.  50 
Bakini.  or  Dambini,  vil.  Anim.  iii.  .505; 

iv.  10. 
Rarrhu«,  Irmplri  of: — ><  Aitt/u'-I'M,  ii 

275:  al  Ampkidtii,  ii.  75:  at  Bitlu, 

ii.  520 ;  near  EleiUhert,   ii.  378 :  of 
5 


Ii.  Car/iiiu  at  Uomplii,  iv.  523;  of 
B    Xydrtiiu  at  ;W«/r<rH,  ii.  394  ;  at 
OrciiumfHHi'.  ii.  147;  niouiitaiu  of  B 
near  Philijnii,  iii.  11*0.  217;  Icuipic  al 
Timoftra,  iii.  45.9.  471  ;  of  H.  /yniui 
at  TaMcv,  ii.  234 ;  roitiR  and  worship 
of  B.  at  Narvn.  iii.  95 ;  wor>hip  of  B. 
in  7'Amnr,iii.213 
Baganii,  pt.  Chaonia,  i.  102 
Botfiitjiin,  vW.  loan.d.  iv.  7H 
Buiraui,  Turkish  fra«t,  i.  3<j 
Bikrina,  vil.  I'chu.  iii.  359 
B«lAnint,  ril.  near  Trmpe.  iii.  3R4 
Ball  m  Bov,  vil.  Guif  of  Aria,  i.  184 
Bilitta,  vll.  I'latau,  ii.  324 
Banitui,  vil.  Lynrtttif,  iii.  318 
Itatttiii,  t.  i%iotiia.  iii.  32B 
Bantu,  vil.  casllr,  and  r.  near  Trpcleui, 

i.33 
flnjJii/rHs^  r.  Dirnn,  Mac.  iii.  412 
l^nljiiifi,  inn.  .Miit/n.  iv.  39(j 
Barkiinitxlhi.  \i\.  Im'iii.  d.  i.  2li9.  291 
liui^Hfy  t.  luinltra.  iii.  31li 
Barlzi,  vil.  loan.  d.  i,  222 
Ilttn'Jria,  fcfltival  at  LflnuJUui.  ii.  13<I 
H'llitB.  I.  Tkrmrxilui,  iv  74 
Bozarli,  \-il.  /*rrr.  iii.  ,^4 
Bniijrni,  t.  uiil  lake  Enrdaa,  iii.  289. 

Sill 
Ik-klr  \fk.  of  TiiKJcni,  i.  38;  iii.  5.50 
Deldiiii,  Mr.  of.  Matztaki.  i.  28,5 
U^liwi.  vil.  Pho.  ii.  9.5.  97.  J!H).  200 
Helit7ji,  r.  (%iutiui.  i.  2i*.  .57.  fi4 
IWIiMYKia,  vil.  and  r.  KorvUa  d.  i.  341 
U<-rit,    t.  iJiiM.   i.  353-l3(i2.   3U0;  iv. 

•224.  .544.  .547 
beraiuri,  or   luiperatoria,  aiirimit  aile 

near  Metrjovo.  i.  296 ;  iv.  278 
lifryM,  X.  .Sititicr.  Mac.  iii.  '2*29 
Orrmium.   or  iicrmius,    oiu.  Eimiihia, 

i.  305 ;  iii.  -295 
BerrlUfi,  c.  Kmntltiu,  iii.  290—292 
Bc«ikift.  t.  and  lukc  Mt/tfituttuiy  iii.  Ui'J. 
170. -230,  231 

,  |nm  of,  iii.  4*11 

Beanrilz.t.  vil.  I'rrr.  iii.  344 

fimu,  t.  A'.  A«c-.  ii.  1R0 

BfM.  |Ksi.  Tlir.  iii.  190.  474 

flew,  t.  and  r.  LyitcrMii,  iii.  310.  314 

Bianro,  c-apr.  in  Corfii,  i.  94  ;  iii.  2 

niklinta,  vil.  r>mrftii.  i.  :04 

Hira,  nr  Trvpn,  hill  mar  Siili,  i    228. 

'237.  •2:»9  ■ 
Itmillr.t,  r.  liiMillh,  iii.  "228 
Hiwilvi.  din.  Mar.  iii.  171.  212 
ItiMlnnt,  \il.  loan,  d.  iv.  fl9 
HiMliiiMipiiln,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv,  88 
Ui»hoprir*  of  <  ireeee  : — 

'.^LTafa  and  L«(/A,  iv. '271 
Akhridha,  iii'.  273 
AfifbutmiittJi,  i.  1.1 
.\ixllinnieri,  iii.  '2-51 
.\i-)jhvroka*lni  and  Dhrm^poli,  i, 

48,' 77 
Alia  and  .Vaiinidiu,  i,  305;  iv,  255 
Alinng.  ii.  6^ 
Delvino  and  Khimara,  i.  48.  Go 
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ttiu,  r.  net».  iv.  ;ko.  -.at.  .w. 

"470 

J/iiitu,  r.  I'irriii,  iii.  40() 

Au6kum,  (list,  tiid  lake  .fi(u.  i.  119. 
1-24.  VX.  149 

Apnlbi,  iiiuneil  AiiIh,  in  Pthinffii'lit,  iii. 
3.^).  ail  ;  Icinplps  of  AjrJIn — at  .4/«r, 
ii.  Itij;  Bt  Ai-lwm,  i.  1(5.  l.'M ;  iv,  ifl. 
31  ;  at  CalifdfiH^  »untuui(Ml  l^iihrtBHit, 
iii.  .534 ;  Ht  DrliaiH,  Umi.  ii.  44$ — l,S3  -, 
at  Delu9^  iii.  97,  r^  *^. ;  at  DrJrthi^  ii. 
S-W — 581 :  at  EHtreiu,  lino.  ii.  .522;  at 
Capo  Lettciile^  iii.  41 ;  at  Lil^Btt^Vi.  72; 
at  il/rt/iriYj,  hcvcral  tfinplc*  and  «lu- 

tni*>,  il.  'iOli,  ft  :iflj.  ;  ut  \iefijh>/l\  Ep. 

i.  193;  in  Mt^tjuruhAltuti,  t.uniaiucd 

/^ythiuji,  ii .  3*t"J ;  in  MrtnirU-CoriHthiu^ 

•iimaincd  Lat^tHtf^  ii.  41.S;  at  l*ha^tu^ 

Hirt.  ii.   I>21  ;   at  Pii/llm,  lliil.    iv. 

32;i:  on  Ml.  I'lrriliim,  Alt.   ii.  385; 

on  Ml.  Ptuiim,  Bmn.  ii.  279.  3(17  ;  at 

I'ytftiuiH,  Pttrr.  iii.  .341  ;  at   Trffyrti^ 

OrduimrMia  ii.  153;  in  Tempf,m.  S61. 

3in  ;    at    Thtfi*'ji  sumauieil  hwmiua. 

ii.  2.fl.  23;i,  «1  Tlu-nniit.  .Uln.  i.  140' ; 

on  Mt.  TltMrintH,  VlttBrtmcia^  ii.  IJKi ; 

at  Tilpliiun,  Ban.  ii.  142;  near  TUhru- 

NiNiff,  y'A(».  ii.  HH 
ApoUoua.  pruui.  A^ij-nx.  iii.  f>5 
ApullOHia,  t.  C'W.  .W>i<'.  iii.  4.W 

,  c.  Illyri'i,  i.  SKH— 375 

.  fotir  lo\vn«  of  that  name  in 

AfturdimiiH  Thnitv,  iii.  4.^7,  458 
Apodoli,  pco.  ^Cfo.  ii.  tiI9.  623 
AjwHtoliH.  r.  Ditriit,  ii.  72,  92 
AiwulAliit,  pi.  Ont/m,  ii.  442 
Amntu  Cf'tu'h»ii.,  i.  72.  75 
Apm,,  r.  ///.  i.  3.W.  342.  .190;  iv.  113. 

1-23 
Anichlhiu,  r.  Kmrus,  i.  208.  217.  298. 

399.422;  iv.  217.  2'20.  54« 

,  vale  uf  the,  i.  220 

Aratifulhu,  nin.  -Bo.  i.  118.  121.  128. 

I.i4.  iii.  .528 
Ai'akhnva,  vil.  Mt.  i'lintiuaiu,  i.  131 
Arapi,  vil.  AitnAitnc/iia,  iv.  2ii6.  2.^1 
Ani»R(i,  inon.  Mofottnn,  i.  243 
AmttiB  accompaniea  Pliilip  to  Thcnnu», 

i.  144 
Arhutns,  the,  i.  .T94;  ii.  516 
Aivhttijtti'S^  mnuiiiueut  in  IMuieia,  Phu. 

ii.  1(14 
An'MiMHti.  place  near  Chmntttriu,  ii.  1.99 

,  oftieer  of  Mithrailntea,  ii.  !!•<; 

Archiiltimtit-,  pnctor  of  ^Kfofia^  i.  140 

Arda,  r.  Thnii'r.  iii.  216 

Ardhiin,  vil.  Trlkkaia  d.  i.  429.  iv.  265. 

529 
Anihenttia,  tnon.  and  vil.  lU.  i.  379 
Ardhomiata,  vil.    lu&uuiua,  d.   i.  'UK*. 

'291 
ArcihuM^  fn.  Ilfiant.,  iii.  .k1,  54 

.,  fn.  Chtdcut  of  Kuftafit,  ii.  2.54 

.  [lA^i,  Mi^fit<min^  Hi*tiUut^  iii. 

1711.461 
Aiv^ilaxli.  vil.  .l/m/n.  iv.  ;i8l.  .189 
Argaliki,  mn,  Atl.  ii.  4^10 


^VivlivrtSkaatru,  t.  Chaonut^  i.  2.5.  41.  7S. 

49!i 


191 


plain  of,  i.  S3.  76 ;  W^ 


Aryiiiu,  t.  ntniw,  iii.  171.  195 
>4rj7ibp<iui,  temple  Pliittris,  ii.  348 
Arjium,  I.  Prliif.  iii.  367;  iv.  j.34 
Araithea,  t,  Alhntnumiu^  iv.  212. 

*25,  .V26 
.J»JW*  Orrttltvm,  iv.  121 

j4  mpkitocfiit-um^  iv.  ^38 

— ■ PifltmjichM^  iv.  .5,'Jl,  532 

ArgottAli,    t.  CriJiiil/rnia,    iii. 


-»7i 


uo,  « 


«-7. 


Aiyyn*!,  I.  W".  /rfic.  ii.  622 
A  ntttrini^  \VMi.  t  %ionui,  i.  78 
Anidlia,  vil.  Aifniit.  iv.  239.  232 
Aru^  t.  A/rt/iTrw,  ii.  412 
Arkhbdhitia,  nl.  rAriiRi- nrjpuiwi,  ii. 

478 
.\rkudb6reina,  torrent,  Dtipii.  ii.  .VjR 
Annenians,  i.  438 
ArtnTHiutH.,  t.  Peiat.  iv.  451 
Armyri,  pi.  .B.  £oc.  ii.  185 
.\rmvr6,   lagoon  near  ButhnituHt,    Ev, 

i.  lOl 
,  pi.  AmvkUoekia,  i.  161  ;  iv.  337. 

24,5 

-,  t.  /**,  iv.  333.  367 

Amautli,  1.  Priat.  iv.  465 
Ana,  t.f'/w/r.  Muc.  iii.  170 
Anr,  t.  Bm.  ii.  .105;  iv.  SOU.  Atnj 

.  I.  77-r>«.  iv.  .534 

Amismt,  t.  AVirrZtfti,  iii.  315 

Arpius,  vil.  Onnu/xm.  iii.  3.  5 

Arwili,  Avhia,  inuii.  Mt.  Puntastiu.  iL 

105 
Jmnof,  t.  JElo.  i.  125.  153 

-,  queen,  ii.  495 

Arta,  r.   Kp.   ( Ai)Anicia,j  i.  202;  i». 

223.  228—2:14 

,  river  of,  i.  201.  271 .  292.  294 

,  gulf  of,  i.  160;  iv.  2.16,  rt  try. 

AtititHtzvs,  rommauder  under  Aittnio- 

Httm  at  I'littmi,  ii.  336 

,  retreat  of,  ii.  351 

Artvmita,  isl.  Alio.  iii.  .571 

Artiita,  vil.  Cnsmpmi,  iv.  5 

.\rlziiila,  vil.  Zagdri,  loan.  d.  i.  S98' 

iv.  126 
.\na,  vil.  Atin.  iii.  .523 
Afcunltu,  or  Acrrt/iM,  place  in  A'vr 

ii).  423 
Airra,  t.  Mt.  Jfeliam,  ii.  491 
Aimrui,  lake,    uit.   Ol^iMpHji,  iii.    34]l~ 

418 
Atkiti,  vil.  Mmm.  iv.  413.  416 
Annaki,  r.  V^eiui.  iii.  373;  iv.  403 
AfHtiuM,  mn.  J/tN.  i.  3fi5.  381' 
Avipu;  r.  Mrtit,  ii.  6.  II.  26.  31.  63- 

r.  /*»•/*>,  ii.  324.  32t!.  424.  442."«8! 

45.5;  r.  r^r-M.  IV.  515 
Aftplialtnui,  or   hitumcn,    mine    of     tn 

illf/Ho,  i.  :W5.  378 
Ai^ffioH,  I.  /iipo,  ii.  162 
Aq>n  Siillia,  vil.  /•*»,  0.    324.    539—. 
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(\teltalet.  r.  TitKona^mo.  n.  78.  81 
CadHuia,  ciladil  of  rMn,  il.  223.  228 
CfultMut,  ii.  -34 
Ctnar.C.  Juliut,  i.  5.  7.  99.  423;  ir. 

47t)— 483 
f'alamUniu,  t.   IK.  Aor.  11.  622 
CiJitrmi,  \.  ChiiliK  Mar.  iii.  170 
Oi/lini-Kn,  I.  K.  Iax.  ii.  IKO 
Cai/iiirvmux,   nin.  Mrlu-(FJaa^   ii.  62, 

ti3  ;  PKid  ovrr  it,  ii.  5,  H  aet/.  39.  42. 
_.«.  .5!);  dwrilicd.  ii.  68 
CtiUUtroiHum,  fort,  ii.  63 
f  iiUitM'ufr^  fnrrMt,  tilt.  Otifmpiu^  iii.  4U.'> 
f,WA/Ki/w,  or  CnUium^  t  ^£lu.   ii.  58. 

623,  i>24 
CilNl/irni,  t.  r»rw.  It.  421 
Caliirrt,  Mr.  uf  Cpfnloiiio,  111.  69 
fuli/iim,  c.  jBIo.  1.  ItM).  112;  Ui.  £33, 

pf  *»»/. 
Onthmiu,  miu.  Perr.-Blmeiu,  iii.  iHKt, 

338 
Ciinield,  It.  39S 
f5<iw/i>y/<ur,  r.  .fi<«.  i.  I.Vi 
f  Vfmriiunu/,  iliftt.  Thrtiprttlia.,  iv.  74 
Canal  of  Afrtepkium,    U<r».    ii.  311 — 

31t> ;  of  Lftrisu,  iii.  3.59  ;  iv.  2JMJ 

,  or  ilmryrtutt  nf  Ij^unm.^  iii.  l.*).  21 

of  Xcrx<r»,  al  AoihUuu,  Mm.  iii. 

143—147 
Cumuiraumy  |iroiii.  Pultmr.,  Mae.  iii. 

1.56 
Camiurii,,  mn.  ///.  i.  .'W.');  iii.  280 
Conrtfiti.t.  hill  nfi  the  Kuritnui^  Bwo.   ii. 

•r.."),  -.>/(» 
f\ipitirftu.  proni.  ^«V*a:*i,  ii.  42^1 
C'aputi,  or  <tiTck  rlouku,  sec  Kapw 
Chprtu.  ]it.  IbI.  f'hiiU.  Mitt.  iii.  1(»6 
Vamofl/o,  tlip  emperor,  i.  421  :  ii.  300 
Cbrtii,  1  iladcl  of  Mnnini,  ii.  .194 
CbrNttj*,  i»l.  Arttrn.  iv.  16 
Can,  ritdc  afirieiiltiiral,  i.  304.  379.  425 
OvmMxkr.  king  of  Mar.   i.  1.56.  2.52 ; 

H.  229  ;  iii.  434 ;  iv.  WJ3 
Oamuttfirriit.  >.  Pitflrur.^  Mnr.  iii.  152 
OwwVi/if,  t.  Corryni.  i.  92.  94 
Ofonu  OuHfiiimi,  I.,  iii.  .H92.  :i.9<> 
Ciuamjr,  r.  A/i.  i.  245.  247 
,  (li<t.  and  pco.  of,    i,  252;   iv. 

75 
(iiKnitu,  fii.  Drliyii,  ii.  554 
('ii*tniui,  fn.  LMphi.  it.  .5.5.5 — 5.57 
f^tMhtinoPfl.  t.  MnifH.  iv.  383 
f  ;../ni  /'.rrAi,  ol"  iUtWi.,  /iu.  i.  3B7. 

396 
(\itlnim  f/rmtlin^  «talion  in  ///.  iii.  476 
Catherine.  St.  prom.  Corfii,  i.  7.  12 
Ctito.  ii.  (i2 
^V/e/mm,  t.  Orpjrfu,  i.  330;  iii.  310;  ir, 

121 
Crij/dmiu,  r.  OWmw.,  t.  3. 
Cimanm,  pcniiu.  EJmio,  ii.  67.  177 
CepiuMeHta^  Ul.  ionion  *cn.  iii.  .5.5 — 68 
rVAunir,  Uke  0a».  ii.  I.>7._30R— .110 
C^^MrvM,  r.  of  .IM^nj*.  ii.  417.  426.  428; 

r.  of  ELusi',  ii.  374.  .17.''.  e<  »■«. ;  r. 

Hm>.  ii.  71.  «;».  !».>.  .W.  14  i.  154.  I8!l, 


CefAmtu,  I.  Boo.  kaUvitlim  of,  ii.  281 
,  tubtcmooous   counc  of,    ii. 

283.  292 

— i ,  iwue  of,  ii.  2Wj,  rt  vn^. 

■ ' ,  ioutre  of,  ii.  70.  84 

f'mUo.,  mil.  Ah,  ii.  391 

Orrrrlium^  mn.  Uid.-KUmfia.  iv.  528, 

629 
rVm'w,  mn.  Mar.-Thr.  iii.  444 
frrfiyiiHiH.  mn.  JuJofiif^  iii.  172 
Crrttunia,  or  AcmcrrauHM.,  mni«.  Cktt- 

uHtu,  i.  2—7.  79.  8!) 
(Vnrj,  lempln  or  Mnituarie*  of :— of  C. 

and    PruarrpiHr,   at  AnthnUm.  B90, 

ii.  274 ;  of  C.  Th-gmiijttutrwt  at  Dry- 

nuni.  I'io.  ii.  73 :  f.  Enrnpf  at  Kr- 

bndeia,  ii.   123 ;  at  Mn/ani,  ii.  394 ; 

of  C  Jifvculrjna^  near  jift/r>i/rMH4,  ii, 

249.  air  267 ;  near  /'vrr/iami.  I'M. 

iv.  366;  at  A/iVij,  /'i«.   ii.  .5;K  :  f'. 

ThrrmiifAoru)!.     at     Tfirftr*\     ii.    2.14  ; 

<'.  Culiriria   ami  I'rotrrjrint,   iu  the 

TM>aa,  ii.  244 
Otokikiw,  t.  //il*.  iv.  449 
(Vn-Miu,  fort  Biwi.  il.  490,  500 
Ceripi,  if  I.  .€<iinin  (Cylirru),  iii.  69 — 7.> 
rVrycinw,  mn.  T'limittruT,  ii.  459 
O'^rw,  I.  f'Afioivui,  IV.  73 

,  dint,  of,  iv.  175 

CWraiH-tu,  t.  Aon.  ii.  109.  112.  143 

,  battle  of,  ii.  116.  ]a2 

Ckn/tnim,  t.  W.  Im-.  ii.  594 
Clviltutniy  \.  Mj/;/t(^mui.  iii.  4.50 
fAw/nV/wc,  di«t."lW<ir.  iii.  162.  451 
VhttlrUy  t.  at  the  Miiiree*  of  tbo  Arlu:- 

tew,  i.  287  :  iv.  21 1 

,  c.  KiAmi,  ii.  2.54.  266.  21)8 

— ,  t.  and  mn.  .I^a.  i.  110;  iii.  538 

f%iliyiki>iiiini,  mil.  I'herira,  Th.  iv.  442, 

452 
Ckalm,  U  Bao.  ii.  473 
CluitMM.  di»t.  Kii.  iv.  117.  120 
ChfiraHru,  t.  .M.V<«tur,  i.  2S«;  Iv,  255; 

t.  i'ko.  ii.  8,5,  m 
Ckarailria,  t.  Actr,  Mae.  iii.  131 
Charailnu,  r.  Afo/oM«,  i.  2.58 

,  r.  MantthtmiUy  ii.  4.11 

CAarru-,  fort,  in  Trmjjr.  iii.  ,197 
Cinm/H  of  A/'v/»ir«,  i.  ;5fl(i 
Vhamii.  |ieo.  ittofprtditi.  iv,  76 
ClieKtiintn,  fore»l  of,  i.  120;  et^mol.  of, 

iy.  -.Va 
t'kimeera,  or  Chimrrium,  t,  CAwnim,  i. 

.W 
CAiWn'iini,  fort,  netpntii,  iii.  5 
CMruti,  the  CeM(atir.  iv.  .IBS 
f 'Arnwr*,  i*tl.  j^iftnttt.  iii.  113 
Chijlri,  Milt-Mirings  Tkrrnnji/ltr,  ii.  156 
rin-ro,  A/.  7'  iv.  17.  ,11 
C'ii*vnt»,  or  Evk^rr,  1.  T^anroMn,  Hi. 

7,"S;  iv.  .5.1.  (3' 
( 'it'l/rrftetkiit.,  it\.  giilfof  Aw/fi**,  iv,  .196 
f'ir'Hitm,  L  Tkrm.  iv.  499. '.503 
f'itwtliii,  i*I.  ^^tteaii,  li.  1 1.1 
f'lWwli..   mn.  /'*o.    ii.    106.   63.5.   639. 

.V.I 
f  V/iirt,  I.  /'*o,  ii.  .)83 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^m                          ^^^^^^^^^^H 

^                 Biihonrin  of  Orccce,  emiNxaeii : — 
^^M                          Dlii-ininiku  aiiil  Eluss6nii,  iii.  345 ; 

BwU,  t.  and  lake  Ftlm.-hfaijn.  \.  US;    ^H 

iv.  403.  421—431.  445.  44^  514                   ■ 

^H 

Bm,  peo.  ///.  iii.  3-28                                            H 
Aow/i,  peo.  ii.  140;  iv.  501.  535                        ■ 

^H                           IkiiMvi,  i.  3'IU 

^H                         Dhclirii  mill  I'its|i&,  iii.  '273 

/?ieo/i^/,  i^rological  ktriii'turc  mid  cliimte         ^| 
of.  H.  3H7                                                        ■ 

^H                           Drm^trUu.  iv.  3«0 

^^H                            iMntouii^  IV.  *2I)0 

Ihei>ti<-  diaWt,  ii.  113.  1.54.  300.  4.'>R               ■ 

^^H                          Ettrhan^  iv.  (>4,  c/  iwvy. 

Bui'lhuu,  fort.  Bm>.  w.  rout,  li.  SOU              B 

^^H                           'Kfn^po,  ii.  254 

Bamm,  t.  />>m,  ii.  91.  94                                   ■ 

^H                           Fmiari,  iv.  '27) 

Bufnia,  mil.  Ikim.  i.  34H                            ^^^^H 

^H                           FeiMiia,  iv.  4fK> 

BogliatzikA.  vil.  On-tlit,  i.  3'21                 ^^^H 

^H                         Oanlhilii,  ur  k'»iilhilu,  i.  433;  iv. 

Bouonia.  vil.  Actnt.  iv.  14                      ^^^^^| 

^^^_                      2«U 

BoSh/.ri,  vil.  .C/o.  i.  109.  1 12               ^M 

^^^B                 Glyky  and  UMrulnm,  i.  4R.  'Sa ; 

BiJIte^  t.  and  lake  MvyiluitM  (B««ilcia), 

^^^^^^                  GoiHfAi,        .VJO 

iii.  170, '231.  462    ■ 

^■^                          Cirrvrria,  i.  :i02;  iv. '216 

Holiiiiiu,  vil.  Mt,  />/vfHri»,v,  iii.  350 
Boli/ca,  inarili,  C'*<i/i-,  M<ic.  iii.  l.VS.  457 

^^^^^^                    l/fulnamifuMjt^  i.  77 

^^^^^L                  Ieriu6  mid   Agliiun  Oixw,  iii.  '250 
^^^H                 touiuina,  i.  48;  iv.  14H.  '2(K) 

Bu'mi,  (iro.  .-Eto.  ii.  6'23 

Bordji,  vil.  and  raatlc  Kliiaikrm,  Ep.  i. 

^^^^^1                 JuttinMnn  J'rimn,        '273 

64.79 

^^^^H                 KiuiibiiriK,  1.  r.  the  riiniptMia  of 

BoUrgo,  niwic  of  making,  i.  i) 
Botliani,  .list.  Mac.  iii,  449 

^^^H                     I>o«er  Muc.  iii.  '251 .  -ihH 

^^^^H                 Kwtoria,  i.  XM) 

Bittluti,  pro.  Mar.  iii.  4Wi 

^^^H                 Kitro,  iii.  '250 

Bottuila^  peo.  Cf*alf.  Mfu'.  iii.  4.55 
B6turi,  MulioU-  faiiiilv,  i.  '22.5.  2SH.  -246 

^^^H                 K6nina  uid  ViU.  iv.  \(B 

^^^^M                 Korit  and  Moltiu,  iii.  '273 

Box  trve.  fn'Oiiriit  on*Ml.  Pi»Hu»^  1. 411 
B610V0.  vil.  Trikkiilu  d.  iv.  '2tJ6 

^^^^^1                  KiirvUii  and  .Sria.vtui'o,  i.  'iSCy^elncq. 

^^^H                  I.idUriki, 

Bnirhut,  fnmilr  of  Tkidr,  Hao.  ii.  31 1 

^^^^^H                  LvkiiHti'imi  ttiii]  Platiiui6iiB,  iii.  250 

Bifmdtm,   the  IjarcdRiuuniau,.  ii.   403; 

^^^^^H                  Mcdhinitzji,  ii.  <i<> 

iii.  16«.  IM.  315 

^^^H                Mwlcna  and  Mnlc«kli&,  iii.  379 
^^^^^^P                 Nentmtra^  iv.  '271 

Brila»,  vil.  D>tru,  ii.  72 

Bratu,  vil.  Bmi.  ii.  465 

^^^^                 NififxJu  of  Kpinu,  i.  180.  13S 

Br»le»ig,  vil.  and  bridge,  loan.  d.  i*.  78 

^H                            Parnuaxia,  iii.  !)3 

Brrnmu^  the  Cianl,  ii,  iVi 

^V                            PeliMfunm   (liitolia)  and  PrSIUiHi, 

Brilrstrwi,  inn.  Aft.  ii.  4.'KI 

'                                     iii."  319 

Bru/iM  and  Citmia,  in  Thruor,  iii.  215, 

Pholia;  or  Veli,  iv.  97 

et  sry. 
Bn/fiHiujit,  I.  Lyitcrttin^  iii.  307 

Poffoniani,  iv.  101 

Ma.lliovii.llii.  iv. -271 

Brviiou,  r.  jl/a./».   iv.  .3a5 

Krndiiia  and  /x-Zi,  iii.  4<>1 

Buhiika,  vil.  fl»i.  ii.  3-27 

Rogu.,  iv.  '2.15 

BiiAaiiiim,  I.  Thttprvlui^  ir.  73.  2SC 

Sen*.,  iii.  '204 

Budji,  di»t.  Eonlaa.  iii.  297 

Senia  mid  KAioiii,  iii.  250.  29f». 

Biifulo,  pt.  EuImto,  it.  43a                      ^^^H 

330 

Biiiitti.  vil.  TitHiniricr^  ii.  4f72               ^^^^^| 

Hi>4ni  aii.l  Siiti^ia,  i.  305.  3'21 

Bulfalof..  i,  363:'iii.  555                          ■^^^M 

Ski&tli.i  and  Skdjiclo,  iii.  1 1 1 

Bukkn.  I'alei,  falne  moulli  ofilic  JokJU^^B 

Skvm,  iii.  f08 

Mu;<,  gulf  of  .\rta,  i.  '201                                  ■ 

Sta'tjlii.  i.  4'20 
Talindi.  ii.  171 

Biilgarimi  iniiquin  of  fJrcrre.  i.  541              ^M 

language,  i.  34'2.  .347                         ^M 

BhIu,  1,  Bau.fho.  ii,  518— 5'20                      ■ 

TkntiMuirm.  (Dlionioki'O,    i.    457; 

iv.'271 

BAiniito,  mil.  .linrn.  i.  163 ;  iii.  '24. 4S9        ^| 

BunaM.  mn.  Klifiifut-J'frr,  iii.  5!13                H 

Trikkala,  i.  4'29  ;  iv.  '28.^ 

Bvinib.  lil.  loan.  d.  i.  '2'>2,  '223              ^^M 

Vcl^gnida  and  Kanina,  i.  4!1.  3ti4. 
379 :  iii.  '273 

Buragan.  vil.  Ptiitg.  iv.  402                   ^^^^^| 

BiirhutzikA,  vil.  Orrtiv,  i.  3'2-2              ^^^H 

Vodlirnii,  or  Etlnta.  iii.  '27'2 

Burino.  mn.  Elimeiity  iii,  303.  3Q.5         ^^^^| 

V/milia,  or  Vuudiu^J^  i.  165 

Bii^liigrud,  vil.  Korrtza  d.  i.  334.  34'2          H 

Zilini,  i.  457  ;  ii.  1 

BiiMifrd,  railed  Toia,  ii,  419                              ■ 

HiMikcui,  or  Bi.likeii,  vil.  Flio.  ii,  iW 

BMlhrotiim,  hav,  t.,  r.  and  lake  Chaomia,        H 

liili'ilim  1. 1'fliitiuuiii,  iii.  319 

i.91— 101;  iv.  175                                         ■ 

^m                      niaulliu,  vil.  .\gmra  d.  iv.  '270 

litflitznrn ,  t.  Pannm^  iii.  464.  470                  ^H 

^B                     Ul.  i/j,  vil.  Hul.  iv.  5-22 

4y//i>,  or  0N//t5.  1.  ///.  i.  35.  70                      ■ 

^H                     l«liuri,  r.  //.v.  iv.  514.  519.  .521 

^M 

^H                     Bfii/riiiii,  v.  E.  Loi:  ii.  67 

CiiUiri,  Irniplcof  Thrlta^i.  ii.  21 1.  '241         ^| 

^M                    Hnbii.lili,  lil.  On*/.>.  i.  3-22 
^^^^K          BiktIic  di  CatUtro,  i. 
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CiduiJrt,  r.  Tilivmi,  Boo.  ii.  7B.  81 
fiulmna,  citadel  of  Thebrt,  ii.  222.  228 
(mimug,  ii.  254 
( 'mar,  C.  Jalim,  i.  5.  7.  99.  428 ;  Iv. 

47(;_483 
fulamums,  t.  H'.  L/ir.  ii.  622 
Ca/antti,  t.  Chiilr.  Miic.  iii.  170 
C.illmrwi,  t.  £.  Aw.  ii.  180 
^  'iilliilrvmiw,   am.  Mrlu-(Eta(j,   ii.  62, 

(>;i ;  roiid  uvcr  it,  ii.  5,  et  to/.  39.  42. 

Xi.  59 ;  dwiribcd,  ii.  68 
Ciillidromitm^  fort,  ii.  W 
l^tltiyrwr,  forcut,  mt.  fJtifmfHii,  iii.  405 
riil/iinJu,  or  Callium,  t.  .Clo.   ii.  58. 

SaS,  (i24 
(\illillK-ni,  I,  rjf.w.  iv.  .521 
(.'ulm-ci.  Air.  of  CVfiil<»ruii,  iii.  60 
CUj/iloH,  c.  yET/i.  i.  109.  112;  iii.  533, 

rt  »r*f, 
CiimhuMit,  mm.  Perr.-Elimeia.,  iii.  303, 

t  aineli*,  iv.  29.1 
f  ''iiiip^Mt,  r.  .C/o.  i.  156 
f'nmnuuiM,  diftt.  Thrrf}rvtm,  iv.  74 
Caiinl   of  ArriPphium,    lieeo.    ii.  31 1 — 

316 ;  of  Liriuu,  iii.  359  -,  iv.  2!)6 

,  or  diurt/rtus  of  Lruras,  iii.  19.  21 

of  Xcriw,  Rt  AeiiHt/Du,  M'le.  iii. 

143— U7 
Ciiaitxtranui.  prom.  Paiinm.  Mae.  iii. 

1,56 
Ctihi/iiria,  mil.  ///,  i.  343;  iii.  280 
Caiirthiw.,  hill  on  the  EHii/mf.  Boo.  ii. 

259,  270 
f'ufJuin'iu,  prom.  Eubma^  ii.  423 
Cafwits,  or  Orrck  cloaktt,  Ke  Kupu 
Cuprw,  pt.  i»l.  Chile.  Mac.  iii.  166 
CiirttnUlit,  the  cnijMTor,  i.  421 ;  li.  300 
Cttria.  citadel  of  Afftfuni,  ii.  394 
Comus,  isl.  Anini.  iv.  16 
Cora,  nido  agriciilturiil,  i.  .104.  379.  425 
OuanHnkr,  Sing  of  Mar.    i.  156.  252; 

ii.  22!l ;  iii.  434  ;  iv.  .WS 
(iummrlrnii,  t.  Pnllrni;  Miie.  iii.  152 
Casainpe,  t.  Cort't/iri,  i,  92.  94 
Oimiiu  loHf,iHia,  L.  iii.  .3.92.  3.99 
(1mi»7»-,  r.  iS>.  i.  245.  247 
,  dijt.  and  peo.  of,    i.  252;   iv. 


i  'iiKnttui,  fii.  Tirtplti,  ii.  5.54 
W;iA<',  ii. .' 
/»t»i,  t.  . 
I  Purrhi, 

.1'k; 


( 'imtajiti,  fn.  DfhJti.,  ii.  5.55 — 557 

CiL'Hhumeii,  t.  Mui/n,  iv. 

(li.'rfr.i  /"yrr*!,  of  Mcli,lu,  Ep.  i.  S87. 


.H83 


Cwtffuw  Hfrculii,  ttatioii  ill  ///.  iii.  476 
Catherine,  St.  prom.  Corffc,  i.  7.  12 
i\ilo,  ii,  62 
Crlnlrum,  t.  Onjtit,  i.  330:  iii.  310;  iv. 

121 
Ctl*lii»iii.,  r.  Chioni$i,  t,  3. 


VrltOfHHt. 


pen 


,  /;»/«»<,  ii.  67,  177 


CniilutUtmo.  \%\.  ioHuiH  Mil,  iii.  ,5,5 — 68 
CrpliiMat,  lake  »<>».  ii.  1.57,  :i0R— .'110 
CtphiunK,  r.  nf  .IMcim.  ii.  417.  426.  42(1; 

r.  of  lil.iuit,  ii.  374.  379,  .•/  «y/, ;  r. 

Hm.  ii.  71.  K3.  95.  99.  144.  154.  189, 

»•/  .irrl. 


frphiam,  t.  Boo.  kaUvotlint  of,  ii.  281 
-,  lubtorraneous    courw  of,    ii. 

■2Ki.  292 

,  issue  of,  ii,  2B6,  ft  e^/. 

,  source  of,  ii,  70.  84 

Crnita,  mii.  Alt.  ii.  3!)1 

^Vnv/iMiM,  nin.  Ilist.-Klimfia^  iv.  528, 

5-29 
Cervine,  inn.  Mar.-Thr.  iii.  444 
Crrtiiftimn ,  inn.  Kd»»i»,  iiu  172 
CVniMnMi,  or  Amxeramhiit^  moa.  C%i' 

<mii,  i.  2—7.  79.  88 
CSrnw,  temples  or  wmctuaries  of : — of  C. 

and   Prunerpinr,   at  Anlhrtlim,  Bceo. 

ii.  274;  of  C.  Themurphonu  it  Ory- 

»!<«'/,  Phi.  ii.  73 ;  ^'.  fCurttpr  at  jC^- 

ImtUiii,  ii.   123 ;  at  Mfitiira^  ii.  .194 ; 

of  ^*.  Slwnlefsiii,  near  Ali/cuirsMiui,  ii. 

249.  2.5r.  267  ;  near  Pyr^wnu,  Phlk. 

iv.  366;  at  «rt™,  y*«.  ii.  S»2;  C. 

TheyiHtij\hftru*,     at    TMirii,     ii,   2,14  ; 

t*.  Caftrirut    niiJ  Prtmerpine,    iu  the 

Thrlmi,  ii.  244 
CrrfintHiH,  t.  //uf.  iv.  449 
f  Wwiraj,  fort  Bail.  ii.  4.'HI.  500 

Cerijio,  isl,  ^K<)a«iti  ( Ct/lkmi ),  iii.  69 75 

Cfri/iHHiii,  mil.  Tunagritf,  ii.  459 
Crjffrin,  I.  t'hiuniki,  iv.  73 

,  diit,  of,  iv.  175 

C'Acrowfu,  t.  .Son.  ii.  109.  112.  143 

,  hattleof,  ii,  116.  1!J2 

Chatamm,  I.  W.  Im\  ii.  594 
CinituMniy  I.  Mj/ftitinivt,  iii.  450 
Chilnilioe.  iSa'.Mac.  iii.  162.  454 
fJiuitiHi,  t.  at  the  ftoiipces  of  the  Aeko- 

/««.,  i.  287 ;  iv.  21 1 

,  c.  Entail,  ii.  2,54,  2C6.  268 

,  t.  and  uin.  .C/o.  i.  110;  iii.  538 

Chiilcinliiiiium,  mn.  Phrraii,  Tk.  iv.  442. 

4.52 
Ckiiliii.  t.  Jia».  ii.  473 
Chaimiu,  dirt.  Ep.  iv.  117.  120 
Clmnuira,  L  Molom,  i.  2.58;  iv.  355; 

t.  />*«.  ii.  85,  at; 

C/iamdrut,  t.Actr,  Miie.  iii.  151 
Ciiiniilnu,  r.  Miilomit,  i.  2.58 

,  r.  ManiUmnui,  ii.  431 

PAaraj,  fort,  in  Trmpr,  iii.  397 
Clinnijit  of  Mnfiim,  i.  38(> 
CkiiiiHi,  |ieo.  T*firKj>n>liii,  iv.  76 
Chestnuts,  forest  of,  i.  12tl;  etvniol.  of, 

W.  383 
CUn«ra,  or  Ciimmiim,  t.  CA<nw«ii,  i, 

90 
Chimrrium,  fort.  Thrftiniliii,  iii.  5 
Ckinm,  the  Cimtaiir,  iv.  385 
^^r(flr,  isl.  .i'Etfaiiii,  iii.  113 
Ckiflri,  Kalt-spriiigs  Tkcmuiiti/lie,  ii.  156 
f 'irtiY.,  A/.  7'.  iv.  17.  31 
CVAvno,  or  EiA^ir,  t,  Tkcjipmtia,  iii. 

7,  8;  iv.  .5;i.  (3' 
f'ii-ifiitirfkiit,  i.«l.  (nilf  of  /'i/</<M<r,  iv.  390 
f 'ir'nni/i,  t.  7'*.-».  iv,  4.'l.9.  "503 
Ciiii'i/i'i.  i«l.  .^iieiiii,  li.  >I3 
rVrirfi..  inn.  ^*o.    ii.   106.  .535.  .539. 

,551 
<V(i*./,  f   TAo.  ii,  ,583 


INDEX. 


Ii  mo.  uid  t.  Mfitdonia,  iii.  4A3 
'j  fu.  Httlutrluf^  Baso.  ii.  *208 
CVAcnm,  Dtn.  Bau.  a.  2b''2.  325,  el  tea. 

33S.  4(17.  4(>l 

,  |«»a»c«  of.  Ii.  33(1.  381 

Citium,  n  summit  of  J\Hi/tis,  i.  298 

,  t.  Kmalhm,  iii.  288.  447 

ClfimbnttuA^  kin^ot  SparU,  ii.  406.  486 

f  V<».i»,  of  Atliciiii,  iii.  1(12 

Cleona,  t  Acte,  Afiir.  iii.  149,  ct  «m. 

f'i'ivM,  ttii  nflit'erof  Ponpii*,  i,  73.  tH 

C'tietttfiu^  custom  of,  iv.  104 

Clim»le,  ii.  119.  202.  .W4  ;  iv.  139.  227. 

;«8.  427.  4.90 
ClodiuKu,  t.  III.  iii.  280 
ChemiJrs,  foil.  AT.  i.«.  ii.  176.  182 
CMemif^  mil.  /T.  Aor.  ii.  66.  180 
Vnopux,  r,  Ttn^>w*i,  ii.  321 
Cotylia,  T.    ThnfinMia,   i.  232 ;  iii.  8 ; 

iv.  .S3 
i'odriun,  t.  />o«i.  iii.  328 
fVr/«,  pa»»,  at  Thanmaci,  Tim.-Pkthi- 

ulit,  1.  458 
t'oiD»,  anricnt,  iii.  213.  226.  457.  463. 

4IW.  486 ;  iv.  405,  498 
r'o/uxriu,  t  Afriin^  ii.  21 
Cumiinuif  pt.  NiciifftUiji,  Kp.  i.  185.  194. 

196 
Coinmerc*,  i.   18.1.  275;    iii.  387;    iv. 

103 
f'omMotIwi,  the  rwporar,  ii.  299 
ComHcHH*^  Mit'^l  Afu^iu^  (lc«^t  of 

--Ef.ViVi.  i.  204 
rVirNjMTNi,  bill  driH-ciidiintR.  i.204;  iv.203 
Chphtu^  pt.  Sithmiisi^  M'lr,  iii.  119 
Condi/I'm,  fort.  Trwfie,  iii.  397 
Omonf,  or  A  ramie,  I.  ^-Efo.  i.  125.  148. 

IS-i,  1.'.3;  iii.  510 
rW;».w,  lukp  Ban.  ii.  158.  310 
<V,/pa.,  t.  Brnn.  ii.292.  306 
<Vifvi<'«,  t.  Mtitjn.  iv.  384 
O.m.r,  mil.  .K/o.  ii.  fll.  624;  iii.  40.  53 
f.V>rryriPi,  coloiiifii  of  the,  i.  371 
Corfu    (fortymj,  i.    7,   8.   92.    104; 

iii.  1 

,rliiinncl  nf,  i.  16.  01 ;  iii.  2 

( 'on'niHi^  of  Tttifutjtv,  po<<tca6.  ii.  459 
I'ttrtetnit,  tomb  of,  in  MeiHtn*,  ii.  398. 

411 
thnmria,  I.  Bim.  ii.  132.  140;  iv.  471 

,  valr  of,  ii.  20.5 

f'lrntn'jf,  mytliiift  of,  iv.  446 

f  ''n-f>ili  Mrmi,  pai»s,  TJinici\  iii.  215 

r,,rM(/i,  I.  IC.  Boil.  ii.  1H4 

CiirnuF,  t.  II'.  /iir.1.  ii.  .V2() 

f'rjri/riniii,  i-avc,  Mt.  Airwrfusiw,  ii.  578 

{'iin/Hii//iu,  inn.  .4//.  ii.  3it4 

C'-iifi/faitrtt,  inn.  A'n/»u«i,  ii.  4li9 

Crttnriit,  mil.  Auihruciti.  i.  214 

Cnmiit,  or  Cniuii,  t.    Vrp/ui/ltfiwi^  iii. 

61—1)3 
CrtiHHOn,  t.  Prtnf,  i.  446 ;  iii.  ;tti5 
Critter  of  Chu/cifi,  cnyiutfT,  ii.  2J*2.  316 
Cnim/nUittm,  t.  /^Ao.  ii.  587 
CffiusinfiiiMy  r.  Mnrpi.  iv.  385 
(Wiitr,  Afiifilii/fif^hifi,  iv.  2.S1 
Cimulrt,  I.  7'*™oe,  iii.  189.  216 


Crritootii,  diH.  iV'tr.  iii.  448 
C'rriuu,  or  Creysiu,  t.  aud  pt.  fiero. 

coast,  ii.  406.  505.  521 
CriMu,  t.  /'*o.  ii.  566.  585 

,  Kulf  of,  ii.  549 

,  plain  of,  ii.  ,583 

Crithute,  t.  .^(vvrw.  iv.  6 
Cmcium,  plain,  /'A/i.  iv.  332 
Cncylria,  I.  /Ihaca,  iii.  48 
Cn-^Hlium.  t.  H',  ior,  ii.  613.  filB 
Cnukai,  Croitaa,  ot  IViMW,  diil.  ul/of. 

iii.  451 
CtriM-Hf,  U  Tht-.-DohjiiaAy.  516.  5)7 
Cuoruu,  or  Curulim,  r.  nan.   ii.  140; 

r.  J'Miutu,  iv.  356 

,  or  Ciutniu,  r.  7Ae».  ir.  4S9 

CuHir,  t.  Eulnrti,  ii.  440 

t'Hrrtn,  yvii.  ..•£/«.  i.  Hit 

Cuniiiii,  mn.  -E/o.  i.  119 

Ciirruiil   plaiitaliona  at    Mc»n|<iagbL,   L 

Customs  of  ilio  Grcelts  moil  Albanisas 

i.  4.9.  87.  1113 
Cvalhui.,  r.  yElo.  i.  154;  iii.  513 
i'l/t'iir'ut  Ti'iHjie^  1*11*!*,  .-tVo.  i.  1&4 
('ipiia.  lake,  .■etu.  i.  110;  iii.  .573 
CynoKrjtialjt,  TMiaa,  ii.  474 
,  SmttMMO,  ImtcJc  of,  i». 

4.)9— 462 
CvHOJiwro,  pnilll.  AfiinUhomut^  ii.  432 
C'vullii",  mn.  Drlur.  iii.  10(1,  rt  an/. 
f  V'>«,  t.  £.  ior.  ii.  174, 182 
f^'t7i.iru»M,  I.  Pho.  ii.  .579 
C'yrrtur,  t.  /"(Tr.  iv.  .104—310 
CfiioHf.,  ur  f'tfrfoMo,  I.  and  nui.  Omt. 

ii.  184 
Cyii»i»my  t.  Dnrit^  ii.  91,  92 
(yirm,  i«l.  and  t.  .Ci/icuh,  iii.  f!9 — 7$ 

Dadah,  festival  on   Mt.  CMutrom,  ii. 

335 
Uiiglmwi,    Albanian  iul>.dt>tncl,    Ttn- 

jinilia,  iv.  71 
Diiliani,  fautilj  of  Konitqioli.  i.  98 
Itiifiliw}ihnrti»,  office  of,  li.  U32 
O^i/Jintu,  t.  E.  /yic.  ii.  176.  Il« 
DonUiHi,  \KO.  III.  iii.  470,  d  jro. ;   «v. 

122 
I)ati-trf<ii,  ii.  249;  iii.  14 
Ihilm.  t.  Thracr,  iii.  IIW.  223 
Duulif.  t.  yjki.  il.  98.  1(K).  la^ 
/Mifftfif,  town  of  llic  (irvck  Kinpifie,  is 

/MtsMiirti'i,  i.  339 
Ijtvr/t'uj,  Attic  ftrmtt*,  ii.  424 
llrilcriatii,  vil.  Pdtu.  iv.  4.52.  473 
Drrr,  of  several  kiiidn,  in  tlie  forvata  of 

Arfirnanvi^    iii.    4!l6.    .516 ;     on    Mi. 

Brniiiun,   iii.  2JMi ;    on    Mt.    J*arwiw^ 

ii.  421 ;  on  Mt,  i'r/ium,  iv.  433 
Deiikuli,    villain    (nii>priiil<'4     vallavl. 

/'*,iir.i.  n.  iv.  4;{5  ~-»^ 

Ikliiim,  vil.  nnil  irtiipleof  .IcuUti   i}^ 

ii.  445.  450.  4.V2 
Dil/ilii.  I,  rAo,  ii.  .'151—1582 
.  attAcki-d  bv  Uiriin**- 

ii.  60 
Ihipki,  iuicriplioiii  i 


INDEX 


i       /MuAiMi'iiiN,  pt.  Oropii,  a.  44A 

»/>/i«,  i.l.  /EiiMH.  lii.  %— 102 
nrlTiiiiiki,  or  Dliclvinttki^  vil.  MoUima^ 
i.aiW;  iv.  KH) 
'        Dvlvinnkopiiln,  nr  DhclTiiukApulo,  vil. 

MiMttanx,  iv.  7J* 
D^lviiio.  or  Uliclvino,  t.  Cliaimia,  i,  |R 

—21.  05 
Drmamtuf^  kin^  of  Sptirta^  ii.  44 
DrmelruUy  t,  Xfnttn,  iv,  .'VUt.  37.^ 
Demttriu*,  oon  ni  I'hilip,  iii.  4«t> 

l'uli»riTl.>,  ii.  a«4  ;  iv.  3(i3 

Proiir  I)<»t,  <>r  rtimlhiki,  i.  .W,  tiO.  b''2 

U<>,  "1  Ka»t.irio.  i.  .TJS 

lVnii)iKi]-n,  vil.  Mt/ti^Umiit,  iii,  '233 
Dniiirkn^ti    f  Arii  StmnJ^   [mitf,   Mtic. 

f'atmiit^  iii.  442 
l>rLniHM>Hr,  t.  (hlmnantw,  iii.  '.21)1 
Ormis  Ibniliiiii,  uf  Kiliiitca,  Jip.  i.  104 
DrmuMhritrM^  Atlieniitfi  romnimirlcr,  ii. 

»1.  450.til2;  iv.J47 

,  Alhriiiaii  "rnlor,  ii.  435 

Omlhrlrlir,  [KO.  ///.  iii.  474 
DiTcll.  I.  near  TVoi/k  iii.  3J9.  381 
nori'iiijh.  vil.  Ph4irt*uiti,  iv,  47'2 
r>frui>u^I,  i>r   rVriMHtli,  ilist.  CAaOMiu- 

A/lnttlliiity  1.  'J.*f.  77 
/Mrrhu,  prnni.  Sif/lonHi,  iii.  Hi* 
l)»rvrMia.  <lrM'n|ilion  of  lliv.  i.  '."J 
DcrvrntHklioriiL,  lis  villagiii  uC  Airyti- 

rin,  ii,  374 
Dcrviwa,  lirktiuhlf,  i.  36;  iv.  ■iH4.  41,1 
Dcrvub  Ag6,  vil.  All.  ii.  417 
Der^tA^  qiitn|il)  nt',  in  PtUhiiUU^  i.  4(>1 
Dcaprrniix, Cmnin,  lii<  llixoii  of  Ci recce 

tninitlulrtl  into  Roiiiftio,  I.  2t5A 
/>rirwtiifnt,  I.  MriUni^  iii.  471,  47'2 
OfHi-'ilvm   anil    /-*tniA#i,   rni-k»,   in   the 

gulfof  Volo,  iv.',T.5!i.  :j7I 
I>rvu!,  r.  null  t,  Orrxllt,  l>vn.  i.  334. 

348 

.  (DkiI^uL  i.  33» 

nh:i.ihi.  I.  I'ko.  ii.  e.'l.  73.  107 
I)h.ifoii,  mou.  All.  ii.  .'UI4.  ,HHI> 
Ohafuio*,  pa«»,  Ai^'irn.  iii,  4})8 
Dliainkn,  vil.  /Vrr.  iii.  370;  iv.'209 
DhuoMti,  vil.  near  '/'firmuii^a,  ii.  (i 
DbukmlK),  i«l.  nrar  Ilhom,  iii.  4<i;  id. 

I'ko.  ii.  541 
Dhavlia,  vil.  Pkn.  (Dnnlii).  ii.  9B 
Dlipiuuta,  lit.  Antrv.  nnti'Arwvu,  i.  170. 

17-2 
Dhrinata,  near  ,\gliia,  Mtu/n.  iv.  414 
Dhouiiiiko,   vil.  feirh.  (<}yrttUB)   iv. 

301 
nhr<finii,  or  Tje«fina,  vil.  Plin.  ii.  .54<> 
IHicniatii,   vil.   Peliiit.'Mmpt.    iv.  407. 

418.  4.ifl 
lUiilet.  ill.  jTAiifit,,  (Mia  and  Hit- 

itfKiJ,  iii.  !».'v— 104 
Dhiliwi,  vil.  Bai>.  CDrUnmj,  ii.  4.^1, 

4.V1 
niiiuiiko,  uiu.  Alt.  ii.  433 
Pliiinilrin^.  Aiof.  vil,  nriir  Mt.  fttj/iti- 

pit,  iii.  .'137 
,  vil.  nm.  iv.  3-24 


Uhimitriot,  Aiui,   khan  anil   vil.   luan. 

i.  i.  '2i2.  •2'24 

—      -,  uiii.  All.  ii.  437 

^— — • — — ^ — ,  uion.  Pieria.  iii.  403 

DItionysioft,   Aii>»,  inon.  Mt.  Otympuf^ 

iii.  407 
. ,  tnon.  Acit^  Mite.  iii. 


niiiu'itamo,  (or  iwo  rivcra),  Malvmit, 

i.  -JOi 
niiiuikiu,  vil.  Perr.-Elimaa,  iii.  344 
DliUtomo,   vil.  Plio.   ( Ambrytut ).    ii. 

Dhoktarfu,  muo.  AH*^  Mac.  iii.  1*20 
nhokitni,  a  summit  of  Pimlm,  i.  413. 

4l.'i 
Dhiilinnii,  vil.  Afulomt,  iv.  98 
DIiumokA,     vil.   PIM.Tia:     ( Tkan- 

wanj^  i.  i&5 
nhoiiatoii,  Aiot   peak  near  Suli,  i.  3'2ll. 

■23a 

,  pi.  Ac«m,  iii.  29 

_,  raitic  of  Panuny  tliia,  A/j. 


iv.  7<i 


-,  miracles  of,  iv.  64 


Dhoxa,  nin.  JCmalhia,  ( Dfriiiiiim  J,  iii. 

•2;»7 

DliniL'oiiiBun.  nr  Tn^ouiauu,  vil.  /'Ao. 

ii.  Jl'i 
Dlini^uihi,  vil.  Thtntntiii^  iv.  6U 
Ohraftiminiif   ialandft,  Aoum,   iii.   30; 

iv.  4 
nUrakiii,  t.  Muijn.  iv.  3»4.  af)2 
Dhmkflii^riji,  nalt  lake,  ^//.  ii.  il\^ 
niimko]t|ytnftta,  J'/io.  ii.  D5 
Ilhmkwpilia,  vi\.  near  Tktnnop^^  ii. 

<i.  U.,i'j.  57.  53 
Dhratua,   t,   7*AnMr^   f Dm/trjKittj,   iii, 

DhnLtnisiiift,  ^Hl.  lotiti.  d.  i.  263;  it.  HO 
Dhryttittillir*-,  vil.  KhiinJirn,,  Kp.  iv.  10| 
|)!iniio,  or    IHrio.    river,    hrancb    of 

Aoup,  ('/ttioMHi-AttH.  i.  *J5.  '29.   Mi. 

77;  iv.  1!»1 
nhryn6{)oIi.     mined    ton-n,     C%ot>miu- 

AttH,  i.  iiH.  77 
niinsko,  «r  Dn>ko,   nut.  near   Utkn- 

riinQ,  \.%9.  '2^\.  4lO;  iv.  131.  164 
niiuiuMiani,  xil.  ChaoHia^  i.  35 
niivu-viiiiia,  vil.  A/r/t>.  ii.  *2<5 
/>!««»,  t.  yVfiff.  i.  147;  iii.  40.9.  419 

,  I.  Artr^  Afar.  iii.  l4iJ.  et  **/. 

l>juililH,  vil.  near  l<an.  iv.  89 

Djnmi,  diit.  uid  t.  Eordma,  \.  312;  iii. 

•298 
njuiiiprka.  or  Tznmerka,  di»t.  and  nin. 

Afhniminia^  i.  -271.  *J«t :  iv.  'JIJ.  ".^J!) 
IHmfymmr^  temple  of,  new   Tltr/for,  ii. 

Dicficnfs,  Count,   repairod   Megan,   ii, 

ihrrr,  r.  at  TArtV*,  ii.  'J3.i 

Uiaiin.  leinuleA  of: — of  D.  Amaryna  in 
Euiyati.  ti.  2*>.'»;  at  Buli*,  ii.  .VJO;  of 
/>.    EiirfhHitt    At    CJurmNria,   (i.    ||3; 

of  />.  A'MWfw  lit  ThcJK-*.  ii.  *i34:  of 


INDEX. 


Diami  Lafihraa  at  CuljidaK,  iii.  535  ; 

(III  Mt.  riwri/m,  Mdt/N.  iv.  ^<%  ;  fuun- 

Uin   iif,   PUjIaif,   ii.  333;    sUitiie  of 

Diana  Soleim^  Hi  Pat/m^  ii.  408 
Do&nji  Oglu,  vil.  Jifyfftumiii^  iii.  23*2 
DijlfeiYt,  pc<».  Tlirtuv,  iii.  "il'J 
/>>/*rriu»,  t,  ..E-^/rimi,  iW(w.  iii.  444.  4/t7 
Dobi^,  mun.  /iavi.  iieiir  w.  t'oiut,  ii.  517 
Dobrfni,  or  Dobrenif  vil.  litco,  near  w. 

coMt,  ii.  505 
/>Wo»,  lUHTtfli  mt  DoilfMui^  iv.  18f) 
Halmui,  c.  Mulmmi,  ii.  'JO;  iv.  160^ 

200 
DodoMKiy  (lilt,  AMjuu',  iv.  173 — ^"201 
Doghirati,  or  Hoiran,  t.  C'rrvtOHUi^  ..£«- 

fnsu,  .Viic.  iii.  44<l 
Ihiiiche^  i»l.  .Injm,  iii.  574 

,  t.  /'«rr.  iii.  344 

/>(>//7»«*,  UttlttprSj  ditfl.  ]ico.  TA.  ii. -1  ; 

iv.  -274.  .W3 
Donjbreui,  vil.  D<tss.  i.  350 
Domitiius  V-tilrinu*^  hia  cuiiip    ou    tbu 

UttliucmoH^  i.  314 
— ,  liis  uiarcbcs,  i.  4t23 ; 

iv,  47ti 
D^ttiactm^  vil.  Ttirfjrta»^  ii.  501 
Doiiarroii,  vil.  lU.  i.  3<)(! 
Ijitriiuttchwi^  pnrtor  of  .<£toliH,   i.  1 44 ; 

iv.  1B5 
JMrvruf^  t.  Thnicr,  ii.  49 
Oorinm^  or  iMriiim^  I.  .fC/o.  i.  l.Vi 
Dure,  Knvn,  prom. iiV<(»/.f(i/;>*(in;iM^, 

ii.  4-23 
iMium,   (.  and   plain,  I'eliu,   iv,  420, 

447.  451 
Rovra,  vil.  7Mt<in,  Iiisin.d.  iv.  1*26 
I)ovra(lo,  vil.  Klimtia,  i,  305 
DniltrfCHit^    1.    Tkriiccy    (Drniiia),     iii. 

1R3 
Drag(>ti,  vil.  near  Topclpni,  £)i.  i.  54 
Drcuitjii,  int.  JEln.  ii.  59.4 
Dr«paii(i,  pt.  /^miis,  iii.  17 
Drill,  r.  /'/.  i.  77 
UroiKnitia,  \il.  JU.  i.  3li(i 
Drowning,  a  Turkisb  puuiihmciit    for 

women,  i.  401.  44)4 
JJrffiniTfi,  or  Jtrpnwi,  i.  /'fin.  ii.  73,  H7 
Djynjifii^  Dnfitpi*,  ii.  '21,  '^2.  !M 
Du^n.  vil.  ^'rtaii,  MaiiH.  iv.  407 
DiiKadiit'i',  or  Dtikni,  vil.  Kliimara,  Kp, 

i.  '2. 1111.  iHI.  375 
,  vil.  on  the  Avus^ 

El>.  i.  34 
Dultjiiiii,  t.  ///.  (Oh-iniiiml,  i.  00 
Diikatn,  prom.  Leueas  ( Ltncate J.  iii. 

10. '2! 
Diikli-ta,  vil.  Prrr.  iii.  344 
DiJfcliium,  of   Homer,   inquiries    lon- 

ccruin^  it,  iii.  50,  rt  m^i. 
Durdjova,  mn.  ..Co,  ii,  a03 
Dinhnri,  vil,  y>i»,  i,34H 
Du»iki,  vil.  and  nion.  //iW.  iv.  ,V2fi 
Duvlutln,  vil,  ,Vxi/HjiMn>,  iv.  4<i5 
JiUMttiy  of  Avhaiti^  iii,  55ti 
Oynu,  r.  AMii,  ii,  11,  '2S 
DtinhoHiimn^  r.  III.  i,  «,  3(10 
10 


Difsormn^   mu,   MitydfmiiM'Bucdtio^ 

Dgitiu,  i.EtAwa  (Dhvsu),  ii,  -laC.  4V 

Eortbqiukci,  iv.  316.  5,=>fl 

ErJUtlonu,  r,  Mii<iiloHiu,  iii.  437.  439 

Echimutnt,  tbc  itdauda,  iii.  '29.  ri  j>v/.  51  ; 

iv.  4 
£<4i>ri<(.  t.  y'A<it.  ii.  30;  iv.  346.  S58; 

I.  Amm.  iv.  "23 
E-letM,  or  ^C';(e,  c.  Enuithut,  iii.  272— 

27a 
Etlimi^  |>co.  TfirULv.,  iii.  IHO 
Kdiiratiim  in  Circecc,  i.  331 ;  iv.  3U7 
EJiiliiim,   imi,  Jtaco.-Pho,    ii.   97.  99. 

I'm*,  •2(Kl 
KUU,  i,  102;  ii,  1.57,  -2»l  ;  'ui.  1S4 
Eniiutin,  ria,  a  Kuuaii  road,  i,  380;  iii. 

1110,  .-Jl  1,317 
'Kffri|K),  t,  Euhaa  (CMcitj,  ii.  247. 


,  briilirir  of,  ii.  "257 
,  Muijak  of,  ii,  '2.5*2 


EUi'jtiutii^  t,  liuyj.  ii,  4tjy 

E'ioft,  t.  IOmiUui,  iii.  173 

Ekili,  vil,  lU.  i,  3lf5 

Elmi,  nr  Elta,  pi.  t.  or  liiat.  T%«ipn- 

lia,  iii.  9 
Elaiuf,  I.  auJ  plain  CAoomio,  i.  73.  75, 

393 
ElaMnliiko,  r.  /Vrr.  iii,  334 
Klauiina,  I,  Perr.  ( Ohnsfni  i,  iii.  3^ 
El'iliui,  t.  /'A...  ii.  H-2;  iii.  3jfl 

,  iti  plain,  ii.  lUiJ 

,  I.  near  Ttiiipe,  iii^SBI  ;  iv.  "JWt 

,  t.  TfifM/irttfiti.  iv.  74 

Klatiu,  mil,  fiwii.  f  Vithxr^im  j^  ii,  372 
Klato,  inn.  W.  Im-.  ii,  ,592 

,  iiin,  Cruhtdtcnw^  iii.  .5,>.  5^ 

Elbaaaiu,  t.  ///.  i,  357;   iii.  2lM;   iv, 

547 

,  inn,  o{(('>tjulariaJ,  i.  313 

El(-ftli(-r(i-kli('iri,  vil,  J'ierui-ti^jUiav  iii. 

4-211,  4.13,  435 
Kl(-fibcrokh6ri,  pun  of.  TbaproHa,  tvk 

Kle6knli,  mou,  Io&fi,d,  i,  ^0 
Klmi.  I.  Uini.  ii,  3'22,  4»)n 
ElcngdVft,  vil,  C/talt:  .\fitr.  iij.  l(il 
KlciiKa,  vil,  Pitnir^t^  i,  393 
ElcuKis,  ou  r,  TrituK,  i.  B<v>,  U.  UK 
•293 

,  t,  AH.  its  plain  au<l  bay,  U.  Sit 

,  aqueduct  of,  ii,  382 

KlfHllierie,  t,  Att.  ii,  375.  3711 

,  |>as»  of,  ii,  334 

Klia,  pt,  TUtfirolni.  iii,  II 
Klias,  .\ioii,  lull  at  AiiJtmdti,  I.  21S 
-,  vil.  .-E/u.  iii.  5*2B 


92 


,  ronn,  E.  L<k.  ii,  170 

,  won,  at  iCiiM,   Al'Jim 


Ir.J 


of    lll«>    KllU(ilul-ttVC«.      til.  ' 

.Elo.  iii.  54 1,  ,V)2  ^  ' 

Elimrin,  di»t,  .^fnr■.  iii.  30,5,  3'24.  30 
Eiini^  poo,  Tfiryjirntvi^  iv,  7.> 


INDnX. 


I 


Ellidlw,  r.  Afr/tt-ifimmo,  ii.  8.  13.  lA. 

17;  iv.  A32 
JSUomeniui^  t.  Lfm^ix^  iii.  23 
Elont,  t.  /V.T.  iii.  34J 
Rl^io,  nin.  and  i\\.  Atl.  ii.  4°2A 
Bmilkia,  ili<t.  .Unr.  iii.  22.5.  442 — 447 
EmjicrftiHin^  prom,  near  Chotcii^  Ku- 

>Hfi.  li.  21)3 
Ennim,  r.  Thta.  i.  447;  iii.  42();  ir. 

:VJ«.  3.KI.  4fi9 
ICitrflan.   dirt.  jWc«-.   i.  31.i;    iii.  8<>J. 

3  Hi 
EiinliiicMM,  r.  ///.  iii.  2R1 
'Einktu,  I.    H'.  /<w.  ( yuMfiritu )y  ii. 

,  li.  131.  487 
,  H.  4« 
Afrf,  t.  T^Miimtiii,  iii.  7  ;  iv.  53.  176 
lAjrriri,  or  ^  fiiiw/Hii.  pro.  Ptki9,  i. 

EtttonnnuUi^    two.    J?.    Xrfj**.    ii.    (JG.  GH. 

ira  iHi 

EpuianiHiu,  ur  Oyrrhtiekiiim,  c.  III.  i. 

372 
Kpinttfii,  di'fratnl  bjr  the  INt/ruinn^  i.  (»8 
,  di'frati-d  Olid  cntUvtMl  bv  lltr 

Uniimn*.  i.  2l<i;  iv.  HI.  1111 

thrir  cilics  «lcHtri>vciJ  by   Ihr 


Konian>,  i.  21fi ;  iv.  73 
Kpiikupi,  lite  Ititl.  ((rompiit,  iv.  510. 

519 
Krrtria.  t.  Kulxmi,  ii.  VX.  413.  44.5 

I'klki,ili$,  iv.  466 

Knrinium,  I.  /Wr.  iv.  .31.5 

KrufDUy  linuirli  nf  r.  A-ritUy  iii.  27.5.  441 

Krikh6,  t.  Cluumia,  fOrmu),  i.  3 

,  Ugnoii  of,  i.  (B) 

Krini/ikaatro,  or  Him6ka.ntro,  vil.  Bav>. 

11.  47R 
Erinfiii,  I.  Afrt/iiru,  ii.  40H 
Erinnum^  t.  I  Itlh.  iv.  471 
Erimrm,  I.  Diiru,  ii,  91 
KriM6.  or  IcriM6.  vil.  Cl<i/p.  A/a«.  iii. 

147;  itoK'ilt'.  iii.  142 

,  dint.  {VphtiUraiii^  iii,  67 

Krilium.  t.  /Vrr.  iv.  31(».  313 
Krmilza,  r.  -«/.).  i.  12fi.  IM 
Emehtu,  I.  flu,,  ii  !» 
Erylira,  t.  Panunifrnt,  Bao.  ii,  329;  t. 

N'.  £«•.  ii.  tilH 
KleOHHt  i.  Pittitmjnn^  Bait*,  ii.  3.^2 
Ktmttn  wind*,  the,  iv.  42*) 
Btllnpia,  t.  Alkanuuiiii,  iv.  212.  52.J,  32l> 
Emfuxit.  the  I'hanncl  of,  or  Euioic  itnit, 

ii.  4>2 :  iv.  ,346 
,  i«l.   (Kgripo)    ii,  2.52,   rt  trq, 

423 
Ewlrwln*.,  or  AffJrtion,  t.  Atfo.  ii.  1C2 
EutlirrHmy  on   mL  Olympua,    iii,  351. 

417.418 
Eaiydnum,  t.  7>r«.  iv,  493 
EujyJium,  I.  W.  ior.  ii.  617.  620 
Eupnrin.  I.  EHnnit.  iii.  22B 
EuriftiitM,  tomb  of,  at  ./I  rfrtioo,  A/nc 

iii.  170 
Euriptu,  ittalt  of  Eulian,  ii.  247— 23R. 

»4 
11 


EiinfjiH,^,  t.  on  the  .,4jtW,  iii.  444 

Euntli,^,  r.  /'rrr.  iii.  345 

E»nfliHhM>^  of  Sf^firtu.    liiR  rxiMNJitiun 

into  .£/u.  ii.  93.  lit,  612.  ('l5;  hU 

death,  iv.  247 
EHrtfinrnir,  I.  Molom*,  i. 253;  t,  Mugn, 

iii.  Wl\  iv.  415 
Eun/liiimi,  |>eo.  yC/o.  ii.  623.  fi2«; 
Etvum,  r.  -C/m.  i.  107.  10."»;  ii..599 
Kviflirniu,  Kvrla,  mn.  ^'Eto.  i.  120.  126 
A'n/rrjn.,  t.  /)»>.  ii.  .521.  522 
Etttrrtwi,  pt.  Haul.  w.  cowt,  ii.  620 
Kvtiiiiiiif^,  Pap4,  his  rebellion,  iv.  4lO; 

hiK  death,  iv.  542.  ,544 
Kxaniili,  pt  ChiMuiu,  i.  92 
Kxarkh/.,  vil.  /'*/,.  ii.  163 
Ezero,  nl.  and  lake  near  Ml.  OlyinptUy 

iii.  349.  41H 

Fatfa,  mn.  £«>.  (y>*tii'«m),  ii.  213 
Fan4ri,  vil.  Ilitl.  t.  426;  iv.  270.  509, 

51 R 
,   Porto,  Thrmmdia,  i,  282;  iii. 

4;  iv.  51 
,  plain  of,  TTu-'prolia,  iv.  .50.  54. 

192 
Fnnuhtiko,  r.  ThrtpntHa^  i.  232 
Fuuaroin^ni,  mon.  at  .Arta,  i.  207.  21.3 
Fnjio,  Jile  in  I'hlk.  iv.  348 
Karr»,  or  faria,  or  fratrie:,  Albanian,  i. 

27.  85  ;  iv.  .59 
Kaxidhero,  vW.  Atl.  ii.  429 
K...1I.,  Greek,  i.  10.  14  :  iv.  425 
Keriil  Agi,  of  l.idhoriki,  ii.  60.5,  606 
Kereki»i.  vil.  Itiin.  d.  i.  224 
Ker»ala(Turk.  Tjatiillie)  t.  Tkrn.-fluh. 
_  i.  44H — 154  ;  iv.  32).  474.  4H(i 
Keraaliti.  r.  Thrxs.  (Eniimut)  i.  447  ;  iv. 

;t20 
Kela  Bev.  ufZiklinu.  iii.  184 


Fever,  the  doppin  terzana,  i.  380 
Fidhliri,  or  Fidharo,  r.  ^-Eto.  i 


.599.  6*25 


108; 


FidhAkwtro,  fort.  Amlirarin,  i.  201.  214 
Fili&te«,  t.  r*(i<mirt,  i.  104;  iv.  73 
Filolheu,  num.  Atir,  Mae.  iii,  126 
rilimna,  I.  Lmitrsliii,  i.  333;  iii,  282 
t'iniki,  vil.  f'htumui.  i.  20.  66 
FiBheries,  of  AmfAiftfJu,   iii.    11(5;    of 

Aiiatolik6  and    Mewihinirhi,    i.   114; 

iii.  5;«l.  .543  ;  of  Arta,  i.  lH2 ;  of  lake 

/iaJ-rin.  iv.  403.  421  ;  of  Kairtoriii,  i. 

327  ;  nf  Pr^vjia,  i.  182.  197;  of  Vul- 

zindr(>,  t.  95 
Fiva  Palea,  tite  Plio.  ii,  84.  89 
Plnmittinwi^    T.   Q»inrtiuii.    i.   71.  38.5' 

ii.  542  :  iv.  :!(I5.  457.  .528 
FlembDko,  jieak  at  IMiJii,  ii.  HRK 
Fondana,  pam  E.  Loe.-Pko.  ii.  67 
Forti,  fort.  Ltwttt.  iii.  17 
FortAsi,  >il.  loan.  d.  iv.  217 
Fortune,  temple  of.  at  Thelie»,  ii.  234 
Forty  Saints,  vil.  churrh.  and  pi.  C'Aa- 

oiei'o,  i.  H — 1.5.  78 
Frango  Limi6na,  pi.  Ar/f.  Mac,  iii.  1 42 
Franii,  vil.  MrliA,  ii,  8.  13.  23  • 
Fruhari,  vil.  D<u>,  i.  345 


INDEX. 


ok,  TiT.  AKd.  it.  lOe 
,  pt.  ithaca^  iii.  5*2 
ni,  of  loui.  her  d«th,  i.  4UI.  40:1 
FtcbX,  or  Aftclia,  pt.  Chiumia,  i.  KK^ 
Fteli6,  or  Pu\tb,  ril.  und  pt.  I'klk.  \\ . 

341 
FtCTi,  %-i!.  yirrin,  iii.  335 
Ftrri,  pt.  MmfK.  iv.  415 
FiiMiu  NMImt,  the  coiuul,  i.  209 
Piiniin],  dcsCTibod,  ii.  104 
Fiirka,  [msn  PM.  i.  4GI 
Fiimii,  \i!.  'Aifrafa  d.  iv.  270 
F\inia,  plain  Pklh.  iv.  3(i!) 
Furniture,  Grwk,  i.  44tl;  iv.  145 
Furnu»,  pt.  Ccrigo  i>l.  iii.  76 
Fyla,  %-iI.  Eahao,  ii.  43!) 

Gaidharoniji,  i»I.  gulf  of  Arta,  i,  200 

' ,  ial.  Jiax>.  K.  coast,  ii.  270 

Ga/adrai,  t.  Utrdaa^  iii.  316 
Galat4,  luii.  .€lii.  i.  107,  108 
Galitiita,  t.  Cliulc.  Afiir.  iii.  162 
Galaxidhi,  t.  and  pt.  If.  Loc.  ii.  593 
Oalrfuna,  t.  Afac.-Tlir.  iii.  155.  178 
Gal/ieuiM,  t.  Cmlrmia,  Muc,  iii.  438 
GallikA,  r.  Mgiidmiia,  iii.  2.58.  439 
Gaiubo,  .Stan,  vil.  JElo.  i.  121 
Vanqitef^  or  Oantjat^  r.  EtIoHu.  iii.  21 7. 

ill 
Gurdliiki.   or  Kardbiki,  t.  CJiaonia,  i. 

29.  .59.  63 
■ — ~,  or  Oanlhik&ki,  vil.  loah.d. 

iv.  89 

,  Pale6,    vi\.  and  HpI.  nlin^ 

//«/.  i.  431 ;  iv.  288 

-,  t.  Tirtpnliii,  iv.  58 


C'anfiipiin,  (n.  I'liUteiii,  Bteo.   ii.  3.'53. 

343 
Gariaiii,  or  Kariani,  vil.  ClMOnia-Atm. 

L27 
Oaula,  tbe,  in  Greece,  ii.  55.  571 
— — ,  lefiue  the  offcn  of  Perieui,  iii. 

471 
Ofcvala,  or  Kavala,  vil.  JSSa.   i.  128. 

155 
GavroUmni,  nt.  .^to.  i.  Ill 
Oiizanu,  t.  EdnKU,  iii.  229 
Gelbcrini,  inn.  Ambrtsna^  I.  205 
Oeli,  «1.  E.  h>c.  ii.  170 
Cell,  Mr.  ii.  132 
Gmiuiu,  r.  ///.  iii.  280 
G«nmna,   mn.  and  fort.   Mn/aru,    ii. 

375.409.412 
OertafHS,  U  and  prom.  EuImxh^  ii.  423 
Glirladha,  pruui.  Acam.  gulf  of  Arta, 

i.  165 
Ghdititlii,  vil.  Hal.  iv.  519 
Ghcnitiarokliori,  vil.  Phlh.  iv.  4611 
Glunokladlia,  vil  ..'EnKiimr,  ii.  16 
Glicrfli,  vil.  Phermi^  iv.  401.  451 
OlicrcHii,  vil.  SniluxMta,  iv.  453 
Ghrnnnn6,  pt.  Mnjarit,  ii.  373.  405 
GItiannta,  nion.  Perr,  iii,  344 
Ghiilhaki,  pt.  Ilhum,  iii.  53 
Gliid*k,  vil.  Phlh.  iv.  331 
Glii6r<lii,  Ai,  (Gcorur,  St.)  vil.  and  i. 

Mdosnt,  \.  -JSa.  -Ml  •,  iv.  80.  254 
12 


(iliiurylii.  W,  t.  .Snyruff,  iK. 

,  vil   .Wuvn.   iv.  3!e.  400 

,  nioiiaatrrin  of,    i.   102. 

143;  ii.  37 

— ,  rimn'h  at  Dhcuiiniku,  W.  3AS 

,  cliun-h  and  fortT«»   at   Pr*- 

vy/a,  iv.  2.Sil 

,  i»l.  .SiiruNiir  gulf,  ii.  371 

,  ial.  bay  of  CriiuKt,  ii.  593 

.  vil.  r.  and  (om  near  C'unmna. 

Bm.  ii.  140.  141 
,  Iiill  of,  at  InannitUL,  ir.  136, 

154,  162 
Gliiozlrp^,    nin.   Elimriu-Eonitmo,    iii. 

^7 
Gliiustvndil,  t.  Affrittnrji^  iii,  47.^ 
Ghvfti'ikastm,  Hrl.  mini  near  Mc*ala«- 

^>\,  i.  118;  iii.  539:  on  mt.  CUi^nm, 

ii,  375;  in  Prtns.  iv.  292 
Oliymno,  vil,  Eulneii^  ii.  439 
Glivnek6-kaEtni,  Ilcl.  ruin»,  t'luh.-  That. 

']'■  ■'•^ 
feujantomarkiu ,  on  the  temple  of  HelpU^ 

ii.  .573 
fri/fonwi^  t.  CruMta^  Mac.  iii,  451 
(litnnte.  t.  Thtjnirolia-VkiMOifin^  ir,  7^ 
fllujAyra,  t.  Muijn.- Prion,  iv.  432 
tllauCHXy  temple  nf,  at  AmtMttlmi,  B9: 

ii.  275 
Glrtjadheii,  vil.  T^infAmi,  i.  417 
Wktm,  I.  rifljmj,'  ii.  248,  250 
CiloMa,  proni,  of  Mia,  Aerocrrai 

4.374 
OlftniKta,  ril.  Pho,  ii,  73.  87 
(Jli/cvi  Limn.   pt.   TicfproHa,    \.    \Bi. 

232;  iii.  4;  W.6\,ii^. 
Glvfoiier6,  pool  at  Larmtma.  Bcga.-Pift, 

ii,  288 
Glyky,  di»U  ThfijmHa,  i.  231 
,  ruined  vil.  and  cborrli   ot.    1 

233;  iv.  51— 50,  (W,  192 
Oiild  mines  of  fVaiJej,  jl/oc-TTir.  iii 

190 
G  ^imaro  bay,  nisar  Nimpolii,  Ep,  i.  ISS 
Cinmcnftia,  vA.  and  bav  TImmtiHa.  L 

103;  iv  72  '         ^''™'~>* 

flomM,    t.    Hal.    iv,    212.    2BS.   ftlO. 

(;«mnu,  t.Ptla>.  iii,  371.  379.  SfB).  SSli 

ir.  312 
Gor&na,  vil,  near  8uli,  i.  242 
Gorltia,  suburb  of  Beril,  i,  354.  360 

,  Hcl,  hito  near  Volo,   iv.  375 

6'orfvnia,  t.  on  r,  A-nun^  iii.  444 
(iriibitza,  or  Gubit/i,  ril.  and  paaa  Cb- 

onia.  i,  23 
Graces,  temple  of  the,  at  Orriomenm. 

boo,  ii.  148,  152 
Gridista,  vil,  and  HeL  niiiu  on  the  Aim- 

III.  i.  36.  70.  :i65 
Gr&ditza,  or  (!radi<U,   Hrl.   fort,  nntr 

Si&tiula,  Eliiiifin,  i.  313 
firaa.  or  Tamujra.t.  litao.  \i,  455 
(franmtriiiui,  vil,  TMioa,  i\.  474 
Grilista,  vil.  Agrafa  d.  iv.  .im 
frraini»ta,    or  Grnmino*,    i.    and 

OrrMu-Dnn.  i.  3."H,  SAb.  4r3&-b 


INDEX. 


Uruninmtik6,  vil.  All.  ii.  436 
Grinitta,  ril,  nemr  Ltbudtia,   Bmo.  ii. 

133 

,  mn.  of,  ii.  140 

Gntzinai,  vil.  AfoloatM,  it.  79 

Onvii,  Til.  Durit,  ii.  90.  9-i 

Orovkt,  modrrti,  rhancter  and  mwuiere 

of,  L  204.  241.  323 

,  condition  of  their  pca- 

■imtrv,  ii.  108.  203 ;  iii.  5\6.  &45  ;  It. 

339.  '34*. 
^^-^^ -,  of  their  wo- 

mrii,  iv.  \ili 
,  their   rcitemhi&nce  to 

the  ineienu,  i.279.  448;  iv.  14(i 

-,  their  luigiiage,  >.  463 ; 


iv.  \bn 
Oregoriut  uid    Daniel,  of   Milie>,  Mt. 

Pelium,  iv.  387.  391 
CJiTg6rioR,  'Aioa   (St.  Oregon),   inon. 

Ade,  Mae.  iv.  116 
GnsTVOi,  diiu  Elimria.  i.  302— 304 
GrermdiaU,  tiI.  Mt.  I'imdiu,  i.  294 
GreTen6,  I.  of  Grevena,  i.  302 — 304 

.  river  of,  i.  .303 

Oriko-kh6ri,  I'll.  TAwpro^ia,  iv.  72 
Orimadha,  or  Grimkla,  aile  of  Tamufra^ 

Bm>.  ii.  465 
Grilziami,  or  Griuno,  vil.  I/ut,  i.  432; 

iv.  290.  31G 
Griva,  mn.CJuuntui,  i.  32. 

,  Dhtako.  iii.  500 

Gr6bate    Pliakca,  vale    in   mt,  Griva, 

ClUumia,  i.  34 
QnUmidbea,  Albanian  tribe,  CHaoma, 

i.60 
Gnnenitza,  or  Goroenitza,  vil.  and  bav 

ThaprotiOy  iv.  74 
Giunerdjina,  t. Tkr.  iii.  21fi 
GGnitza,  vil.  PeUu.-Fnr.  iii.  368 
Gura,  mn.  Phlk.  ((Mryi),  i.  459,  460 

,  vil.iv.  330 

Gurso-potam6,  r.  Afelis,  ii.  24. 26 
Gun  rrei,  or  Commeno  Lith&ri,  fort. 

DitMt.  I.  349.  350 
Gurii,  \il.  jEio.  on  r.  AchriouM^  iii,  521 
Goriiniita,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv.  83 
Gurla,  or  r.of  Suli  (.^c*ero«),iv.  52 
Gytodoy  otApoUmia,  c.  ///.  i.  372 
Gyrltm  t.  Pflut,  iii.  382;  iv.  534 

Hadji  Barak,  vil.  Pdm.  iv.  452 

Hadji  Seret,  hia  poem  on  Aly  Paaha,  i. 

463-4.% 
Hadjil4r,  \\\.  Pelnt.  [CiviiHOn.)  iii.  362 

— ;«6 

Hailjimei,  vil.  PMerita,  iv.  401 
Hadjirin,  vil.  Klimeiay  iii.  329 
HtdjA-baahi,  Til.  TAoM.  iv.  328 

,  vil.  in  Amgric  vlaiii,  iv. 

402 
IladrianopoliSyt,  C%ooma,  I,  76 
Hamiu.  mn.  Thr.  iii,  474 
A/a2«,t.Si>o.ii.  184.288 
HaUaemon,  r.  ilfn<-.  1. 303. 314;  iii.  292. 

437 

IS 


Haliartia,  ditt.  Am.  ii.  211 

Haiiartiu,  I.  Boo.  ii.  137.  206 

,  mar«h  of,  ii.  310 

llaloMfnty  i«l.  j^itaamy  iii.  1 12 

Hamilton,  Mr.  W'illiam,  iii.  69 

HammenOy  station  near  •Stm/n,    112,  iii. 
477 

Hanna,  t.  Bm.  ii.  248 

,  pau  of  ii.  251 

Harpetnu,  r.  Tkr.  iii.  216 

Ilau&n   A|;&,  Tiapiri,  of  Margariu,  j. 
405 ;  iv.  47.  SHO 

Hauan  Tal&ri,  vil.  Ptiat.  iii.  362 

//atera,  t.  Pieria,  iii.  424 

IMnu,  T.  Tkr.  Ui.  216 

Hecatumpedum.  t.  Chaonin^    iv.    120 ; 
road  in  Peliu.-Afaijii.  iv.  406 

lielfnUBy  ton  a/ Priam,  iv.  175 

//rliftm,   mn.  Abo.  ii.  106.  205.  213. 
489—500.  506.  513.  526 

Hrlicnmum,  vil.  CkaoHia.  i.  69,  70 

Hrravm.  Kc  Juno. 

/MUu,  >itc  in  PUk.  iv.  470.  531 

Hellebore,  ii.  542 

Hellenic  remains  :— > 
ofAlut.Pko.  ii.  164 
of  Aramlkus.  Mac.  iii.  147 
of  Aerapliium.  Boo.  ii.  295 
of  Artium,  Anini,  i.  174;  iv.  2.'» 
of  .■Ei/i/iKHi,  M'.  Lor.  ii.  til7 
of  .■A/inium,  J/i.'l.  i.  421 ;  iv.  537 
of  jEiturthtmi.  MtyartM.  ii.  405 
at  Aet6  in  Itkaca,  iii.  35 
of  A t/ri»i,  jEtfi.-Acam.  iv.  252 
at  pt.  Alike*,  Aotu.  W.  cvut,  ii.  503 
of  AUtjie.  E.  Lot,  ii.  1 76 
of  AUt,  Pl,tk.  iv.  337 
of  Aly-in.  Afxim. iv,  14 
of  AnMHtiOy  Cktuynitiy  i.  89.  375 
of  Aabrtuia.  Bv.  i.  205 
of^miniru, /A).  i.2I4 
of  A  nthrynu.,  Pko.  ii,  53.S 
of  Amiikaiht,  Pklk.  iv.  368.  371 
of  AmpkieiriUy  Pko,  ii.  75 
of  AmjAintiL,  W.  Lac.  ii.  5Hk 
of  AmKiori»my  A(am,  iii.  493 
at  Andritia  in  Tuw/yriir,  ii.  460 
of  Anthcdon.  Barn.  ii.  272 
of  -4  ntictfra.  J'ko,  ii.  540 
of.^i(/n>», /"A/A.iv.  349 
of  AperuHleiu.  ALtu.  i.  141 
of.^;>o//»>ia, ///.  i.  369 
of  ApoUoaia.  Mmdtmia,  iii,  458 
at  Ardhami, //uf.iT.529 
of  A  ryista,  Pdat.  iii.  367 
of  ./In^M  AmpUloekintm,  iv,  238 
of  Aim,  Bm>.  ii.  491 
at  A»o,  Ccpktillrnin.  iii.  67 
of  AftacuK  Acorn,  iv.  4 
of  Alhauuutium.  Baa.  ii.  295.  307 
of  Alkntatrm,  Alkamania,  iv,  T/Ht 
of  Alroj^Perr.  Mi.  aSB 
of  Aiorut,  Prrr.  iii.  SS4. 342 
at  Berat.  i.  361 
of  Bfrrkmi.  Mac.  iii,  392 
of  Bafu;  Mnon.  iv.  438 
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Hellenic  remain*;— 
of  Hiil»,  hao.-Plm.  ii.  618 
of  liallii.  III.  i.  365 
of  BMa  Maritima,  III.  \.  2.  Xi6 
of  OMidromom,  noar  ThermnpjiUt,  ii. 

63 
of  Culyton,  jEIo.  iii.  534. 
of  CamHf,  i»l.  .^cum.  iii.  29;  iv.  \<i 
of  Ciimojir,  Eji.  i.  245. 
of  Crttna.,  or  llinm,  Ep.  iT.  74. 
of  6Vki^.«/u.i.  Ill 
of  ChaleU,  AVwri,  it.  254 
of  C^Uromu,  /<(».  ii.  112 
of  Charadra^  Mo/oant,ir,  255 
of  Ciamdra,  Pho.  ii.  /O 
of  Chimara^  Ouuinia,  i.  R9 
of  Ciimtrium,  Tifrprotio,  iii.  3 
of  Cichirnu,  or  Ephyre,   Tlurprtilia, 

iv.  .55 
of  Cimolia^  Meffaru,  ii.  413 
of  Ctrrfcj,  y'*o.  ii.584 
of  CVmnirj,  £.  Aw.  i.  177 
of  Conope^  or  Arsimtt,  .£^0.  i.  125 
of  Copa.,  Brno.  ii.  306 
of  CoTOMiu,  Bteo.  ii.  134 
of  Cbrmna,  /"*/*.  iv.  471 
of  CVanil,  Gvhalienitiy  iii.  ti  1 
of  CrammL,  J'eJm.  iii.  363 
of  Crtiioir,  Acan.  iv.  5,  6 
of  CynoKephala.  Sajtuntmt^  iv.  454 
of  Qrnttff,  /:7.  £«r.  ii.  175 
of  ^rr/u>,  /»«rr.  iv.  304 
ol  Cytirra,  jdjann,  iii.  73 
ofZton/u, />/io.  ii.  100 
of  Delium,  Bam,  ii.  449 
of  DtlM,  ii.  552—581 
of  Drlu.i,  .'Eiimin,  iii.  9fi— 103 
of  Deinrlriiui.  Mtujn.  iv.  375 
of  Z>od«iia,  £>.  iv.  127 
at  Dbragoiui,  Tfietprutut,  iv.  70 
near  Dliramiiiiui,  in  Afalnm't,  i.  2f>4  ; 

iv.  no 

of  DiHM,  MiK.  iii.  409 

of  Doliekc.  Pert.  iii.  344 

of  Zlrvrntfii.  /'Ao.  ii.  73 

near  Dugan,  Maipi.-Petwui.  iv.  408. 

4.W 
of  Edftm,  Mao.  iii,  37t> 
of  /iiVm,  7'Ar.  iii.  173 
of  ElahM.  Phil.  ii.  82 
of  Eliilna,  Priat.  iii.  SRI 
of  EIrtilhtrai,  AU.  ii.  .175 
of  Entriu,  EMhaa,  ii.  2B5.  43.'> 
of  Errtrin.  Phth.  iv.  466 
of  Erirwinm,  Phtk.  iv.  471 
of  Eritium,  Ptrr.'w.  313 
of  Erytfirar.  Bteo.  ii.  329 
of  EuAylham,  Tha.  iv.  493 
of  Eurymea^,  Maim.  iv.  41.1 
at  CiaiJhiltilu,  loan.  <I.  iv.  tM> 
near  Gariant,  Ckaotiia-AHn.  i.  75 
at  tlie  inaciiU  of  (J)icrvli.     PItn'tci. 

iv.  451 
at  Ai  (ihiorghi,  'Agrafa  H.  iv.  272 
of  flhipkrira,  Mmpi.  iv.  432 
of  (.luai.  fl«o.  ii!  246.240 
14 


HclK 

ot   '  v.tU 

ot ''  111.  sn 

at  Outzjsta,  loui.  d.  i.  392 
St  Giirianists,  lo&n.  A.  iv.  8S 
of  ('vrir,»^  /Vtfa«.  iii.  3^1.  JV 
of  lioliurlus,  Bm»*  it.  9W 
of  Ifnrma,  Btmt.  B.  3«7.  9» 
of  Hrraci^ia  T'ntrkimi^.^  35 
of  iivnmpo/i»^  J*ic.  ii.  ifi7 
of  timata,  ^■EmuiMur,  ii.  It 
orfMr,Btm,.  ii.  SIS 
of/^jpn»,  Sam.  ii.  327 
at  Ai  I&nni.  TViyKirta.  iiLt;  n.tl 
of  the    two    /rf«Maa«, 

Iv.  250 
of  liJcta,  Jifnam.  iv,  380 
of/MoHM.  ^m/.  (>.  «I0 

ofJtkori.i      r --- 

at  Kaitz»  ;73 

00  mt.  K  i  v.SU 

iMnr  KaUcvica,  /w.  a.  J8l 

nsM-  Kap«>kb6ri,  AoMmo,  iii.  Of 

at  Kaputzi,  Tim,  it.  .VM 

near  Kaatanii,  'Agi«fa  il.  in.  .TJ 

at  Kattriki,  T^frnpitKi,  iv.  .Vu  J 

at  Kaatri.  near' lake  Baiirit,  tv.4M 

at  Kaatri,    near    [>-)nvo,  Moimm, ' 

2.56 
at  Kaufr^i,  'Ajrrab  d.  St.  271 
near  Katuna,  Acarm.  iii.  MS 
at  Kcldiriniiitza,  At/trtu,  j,  ]58 
at  Kckliixiplilo,  Aivm.  i.  172;  ir.ll 
at  Klarentza,  nrtftrotia,  iii.  4 
at  k'lima,  W.  Imt.  ii.  618 
at  Kliiara,  .<<oi  .Vfrim,  i.  304 
at  Kniiovo.  'Aarafa  d.  iv.  272 
at  KoU.ltoti'..  Thct.  i.  431 ;  iv.aH 
near  Koiiil>6ti.  Arta  d.  iv.  2SS 
near  Koinetcidhes,  Arta  d. i. 29Q 
at  Kiivclo,  jfU".  i.  I2tl 
at  Kyfii,  'Agrafa  d.  iv.  375 
of  lAwrrrvi^  or  Z>Dfi'iffla,  /VIk.  iT,44i 
at  I^baoi,  Mur.  iii.  230 
of/'Omto./'itM.  ii.  3 
at  I^ngazii,  Mae.  iii.  333 
of  LaAmt.  PiJat.i.*SO 
of  I^rixa  VmHOMif.  PktX  it.  347 
of  Larynuht,  flm>,-Pko.  ii.  387 
ofZohnMi. /teo.  ii.  121 
of/Aba, /'Ao.ii.  83.8!) 
of  LtlKm,  lomiam  aoo,  iii,  1 4 
or£«K»n,ihn.  ii.  485 
at  U&akovD,  'Agrafa  d.  iv.  37SI 
orX<tet,/'Ao.ii.71 
of  £iiiHM>>.,4min.  i.  160;  iv.  V44 
of  Umm<m.  Thr..  tv.  334.512 
on  lalcr  I  '  '  -'.  ii.  278 

near  I.iil  ■_75 

n....'  I  >  "  ".iifi 


i.i 


.:in 


M'. 


ol  .1/  ' 

in  ^I  ",.  '  '<*/»o,  iv.  JV 

al  M'.n.   ..      .  /■       .11.86 

at  Mavro-dhllini,  AU,  0*»,  li.  U) 


d^^ 


i 


^^^^^^^^^^1 

llt'llrnir  rtmiiim : — 

llcllcnir  reouiiit  —                            ^^^^^^^^^H 

ofMiteyxiii,  .f.lo.  i.  Ill 

of  Pluirma,  ur  T<irpSr,  E.  Lor.  if.              ^^^H 
W.  179'                                                         ^H 

on  M>Tror&ni,  TAwa.  iv.  327 

of  MtJfon,  Amru.  iii.  SOS.  575 

on  Ml.  PkMw,  Atl.  ii.  438                               ^H 

of  Mednm,  I'lu,.  a.  &ia 

of  f  W«,  Pe&u.  iv  4.19                                       ^^M 

of  MMhi.1,  Mmp,.  iy.  414 

of  PUUppi,  Mac.Tkracr,  iii.  214                           ^^H 
of  Pkmicf.  C/monin.  i  66                                      ^H 

of  Afrliltm,  PUlt.  iv.  4l>9 

of  Meliu,  .ICgimim,  iii.  79 

of  Pluelaa,  Anini.  iii.  575 ;  iv.  12                     ^^H 

ofiUroJr,  it/ur.  iii.  I.W 

of  Pkylaoe,  Pklk.  iv.  .331                                     ^^H 

of  AfftropolU^  Ar^tm,  iii.  51 1.  576 

of/>iylEr,XH.ii.  417                                              ^^| 

.  /«.«.  iii.  360 ;  iy.  298 

of  Pknttmm,  Mlo.  i.  155                                     ^^H 

,  Vp.  Th.  iv.  506 

of  />/<i/«u,  S<R>.  ii.  .3-3.5                                          ^^H 

of  A/n/tTTfio,  .,«<>.  i.  HI 

of  Pteurun,  jElii.  i.  115                                             ^^H 

of  Moimum,  Pfl.u.  iii.  377 ;  iv.  298 

on  Ml.  PacilHoi,  Att.  U.  38.5                              ^^M 

of  Mmirmu,  Boo.  it.  246.  '251 
otAfymia,  tr.  tuc.  ii.  592 
ot  Snryj,,  E.  Lor.  ».  187 

at  Polilina.  //ul.  iv.  .529                                        ^^M 

at  PoliK,  //A<t(n.  iii.  4.1                                           ^^H 

at  Pol.vi.Art.i.  H'.  /*f.  ii.  B21                                ^^U 

of  Naimo<1<u,  W.  Ijoe.  ii.  607 
ofNelm.  Afoi/m.  iv.  379 

near  Pr6tihi\»mo. -IfVint.  iii.  514                                     | 

of  Pmrmii,  Phk.  i.  4.V5                                                   1 

«t  NcokhAri,  rVimiM,  ii,  499 
■t  Miiiila,  Emnthia.  iii.  288 

of  Piymi,  t^rphnlirnia ,  iii.  66 

of  Pr<,ochii,m,  .Elo.  i.  119 

of  jVi«..,  E.  Lnr.  ii.  38 

of  Pirlrum,  Phlh.  iy.  342 

of  S'ienpiJU,  Ep.  i.  1  a? 

of  /y/»a,  Afoc.  iii.  427.  429 
of  Pyrrkntiu,  Phtk.  iv.  366 

of  A'ixiii.  iXfcgiiri;  ii.  399 

of  Oou&a,  Aw).  ii.  205 

at  lUnJIiinu,   A^rafa,  <l.  iv.  272 

of  (EimOtcia.  W.  Loe.  ii.  594 

of  IViamiKu,  All.  ii.  4.T4 

of  CEmok,  »'.  Loc.  ii.  616 

of  fikrtirm,  jEymin.  iii.  103 

of  (EniaJa,  Aciini.  iii.  556 

of  Rkudmilia,  nmt  Tkrrmopiflti,  ii.  63 

of  (Enoc.  AH.Iiao.  ii.  375 

at  Riipi,  pilf  of  Aru.  (  Aeum.i   iii. 

ofOtotmoH,  Prrr.  iii.  346 

495 

of  0(i)«,  AmMlockm,  iv.  2.M 
ofO/Sii<*ia,A/«.  iii.  154 

of  Salganna.  Boo.  ii.  267 
of  Same,  CrfikaUnia,  iiL  55 

«fOM<>*MAu,A».  ii.213 

of  SaMf,  Afuc.  iii.  144 

offtw..^.  £oe.  ii.l74 

of  Orakmimio,  Son.  ii.  I4.S  i-f  foo. 

of  Omo,  or  ^utuKi,  B,Am>,  iv.  352 

of  .S<-in>w,  Aftifuris,  ii.  413 

of  &Wiu,  Boo',  ii.  369 

of  Scotumi,  Pria,.  XY.  4!^ 

<rfOniiM.£«6<M.ii.  176 

of  ScyruM,  ^,KmiH.  iii.  108 

of  Ompta,  Alt-Ban.  ii.  444 

at  Sc'iklo.  Af<ujK.  iv.  399 

of  /'miMtum,  jEIo.  iii.  577 

near  Siiliula,  Afar.  Iwo  rninn,  i.  313 

of  P»qm,  Mf^aris,  ii.  407 

at  Hidhiro-kafkliiA,  Pko.  ii.  5.38 

.       of  Paaatm.Mmrti.  iv.  370 
of  Patea,  OmktUnia,  iii.  65 

at  Sicl(li»j,  Tlk:f.  iv.  .W> 

of  Sfrrha^  Miu:  iii,  205 

■t  Palei  Mani,  Amn.  iii.  524 

at  SinAni,  E/imeUi-Omiu,  i.  318 

*t  Polr/ikutro,  nnr  P'Ua,  Afac.  iii. 

01  Sm/.kovo,  Agrafa,  d,  iv.  272,  516 

268 

al  Sul^dhrt.  Tkn.  iv.  495 

««  «i..  £.'..>>»  ritilr 

itl  SokhA    Afar   iii    230 

iii.  153 

»l     .TUailll.    itflfC.    111.     aMl^f 

of  Stapeinu,  Afar,  iii,  168 

of  Pmdona,  Tkemnitia.  i.  232;  iv.  S.'i 

of  Sli'ri}.  Pko.  ii,  528 

at  Puidliiua,  W.  Loc.  ii.  598 

al  Strii6ni,  nnir  Acantkiu,  Af'U.  iii. 

159 

on  Ukr  Panlimni,  £«>.  ii.  278 

ofStm'wi,  Aram,  i,  137 

•t  ranunvtbia,  Thtvpmlia'n.  61 
of  Pantfiilnmu,  Pho.  ii.  191 

of  Sv*inHm.  Prtas.  iii.  374 

at  SVviili,  Aitnilii,  .1.  iv.  2.52.  272 

at  Paariki,  Thei  iv.  494 

of  Tamitfni.  Baro.  ii.  4.'>.5 

of  Pfimia,  TIm.  iv.  319 

of  Tapllm,  OphnUrMia.  iii.  67 

of  /><-H«MiiiH,  7%->.  i.  431 ;  iv.  288 

of  Thaumuri.  Pklh.  i.  4.57 

of  PMt,  Mae.  iii.  260,  rt  iw,. 

of  /"Wxr,  Bm>.  ii.  226 

at  PrtrinA,  Thta.  iv.  326 

.  Pk/kiofica,  iv.  358 

at  Pcnddmia,  IT.  /«•.  ii.  622 

of  Tkenxiu,  .Elu.  i.  1.13 

of  Phicium,  n*».  iv.  292 

of  Tkripia,  Ban.  ii,  479 

otPhur-,  MttL-.Tkrace.  iii.  176 
«r/>MMIM,  /'r/Tt.  iii.  352.  379 ;  iv. 

of  Tkamlonim,  Atiic,  iii.  244,  rl  uro.                   ^^H 

of  Thubf.  Bwo.  ii.  506                                         ^^1 

2m 

of  TkrOHium,  E.  Lor.  ii.  178                                 ^^H 

of  Phnloria,  Hid.  iy.  539 

of  Tlrkiut,  nor  Tkermnjn/hi,  ii.  63                      ^^H 

of  PinriyuinN.  HiH  iv.  S17 

of  Tipka.  or  ^uiAo.  />ilo,'  ii.  51 4                         ^^H 
of  Tilkorta.  pJo.  ii.  77                                          ^^1 

■         of  Phanaliu.  Plilh.  i.  449 
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Hellenic  remains : — 

of  TiUirouium^  Pho.  ii.  7Ij.  87 
uffour  towiii  in  TJerhenilm,  iii.  3U3 
on  Mt.  Toni6r,  Dun.  i.  3S2 
of  trvcnil  Ton  era  on  ibe  fronlier  of 

Atlini.  ii.  .181 
of  TrKW.,  i.  429;  iv  .285 
of  7*n/Nx/ueuy,  ii.  411 
oppontc  to  the  itliuid*  Tn£<jRU,  H'. 

loc  ii.  616 
near  Varlim,  lulii.  d.  two  fortrcwrt, 

i.  222 
near  Vam&kovm,  j£fo,  a  town  and  a 

fort.  ii.  bOS 
at  Ai  Vulli,  Aran.  iv.  '21 
at  Vatnpedlii,  Acir^  Mac,  iii,  140 
at  Vath^,  port  of  Thidi-,  Daio.  ii.507 

.  ItbiicKt,  iii.  !2U 

at  Vctinni,  Theitpmlut,  iv.  G^ 
at  Vclitzlsta,  luun.  d.  iv.  1%' 
at  Vcliikhovo    H'.  Lu,:  ii.  60<t 
at  Vitliaji,  W.  Loc.  ii.  K21 
at  Vfinitia,  Aearn.  i.  171 
at  a  maff61a  near  V6nilza,  i.  171 
at  Vrankna  (little),'AKi«fa,d.  iv.27"J 
at  Xemnotkuii,  ..^r^e,  Stac.  iii.  117 
of  Xvntu,  tkJiiiiiu,  i.  460 
Helhfmi,  Ep.  iv.  Bfl.  171.  184.  193 
Hertideia.  t.  Acam.  iv.  24 

Atliatnnnia^  iv.  212 

-.^  Lynevflit^  i.   42!^;  iii. 
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■  Pirria,  Mac.  iii.  405 


Ainftrt),  iii.  228 

TmcUnii,  ii.  2.  10.  27.  29; 

iv.  346 
Hrniettiu),  r.  B»/«,  IUk.-FIio.  ii.  519 
Nrrcvtejt.  liia  temples; — nnx Muruth*in. 

ii.  430;   near   OnJiniumuf,   licni.   ii. 

IGl.  320;  at   rMw,  ii.  232;  In  the 

Tkcftaa.    Kumamed    Uii^iodrtHji,    ii. 

320;  at  Tkapia,  li.  4H3;  at   Tliubr, 

ii.  508 

-,  hia  death  on  Mt.  (Ela,  U.  20. 


U24 

.  Kuinll   itatucfl  of,    in   bra««, 

punboKed  by  the  author,  i.  125;  iii. 
m-.  iv,  5,16 

-,  port  of,  iicAr  A  lyzuif  Am m. 


iv.  1'5 


-,  ton  of  Alexander  the  Orcat, 

uiiirilrr  of,  iv.  276 
Jleniinii  r.  at  Lcliudda,  Boo.  ii.  118 — 

126.  142 
Hrrmaum,  near  the  Eiinpi",  ii.  260. 

•XT.  2C»:  at  Tumii/nj,  ii.  459 
IfirnL,  or  Xm.  i*l.  jE^joHm.  iii.  113 
,  isolstrd  poiitiun  of  all  the  more 

celeliruled,  iv.  197 
Jlirrrjinff.  [KMi.  of  Mrlu.  ii.  20 
//iftlTicrrw,  fn.  Mt.  Ilrjiam,  ii.  494.  499 
llippo<lrome  ut  Tltflf*.  ii.  243 

- near  Ik-l/ilii.  ii.  5«3.  595 

Ifutiaii,  c.  and  plain  iu  JSulioa.  iv.  352 

JIutiarulo.  Vf.  n.  iv.  51 1.  S3.i 

Il(ij{»,  nild,  iM  the  .lm?'»uiii<i>i  foreati. 

ui.  4.'»ti 
Iti 


llojif,  wild,  in  Mt.  Brrmno,  iS.  SWI 

— ^ .,  ill  Ml.  Pann,  ii.  421 

,  iu  Mt.  Pelhim,  ir.  433 

Holland,  Dr.,  i.  2.5.  3.5.  379 
Jlitltiuittrs.    vil.    OtrhumeHta^    Brno. 

IB3.,  184 
lliUuphgiw.  t.  Acif,  Mac.  iii.  149 
Humolc,  or   tfvmu/hm,  t.   Afttm 

402;  iv.  415 

m 

l/orrium,  t.  Malortu,  iv.  81 

Ilorlttmiu,  ii.  79.  98.  193 

Hofliliw,,  the  tonnU,  i.  78,  74;  81.  416; 

iv.  481 
nu!!he«,  Rev.  T.  S.  i.  248;  iv.  46 
J/t/tiiniiriii.  |K-ak  of  JMijhi,  ii.  55fl.  568 
j/ifiimfK^u,  t.  PIm.  ii.  1H8 — 170 

,  paM  of,  ii.  188 

J/vlonta,  tlie  Peraion,  ii.  6.  B.  99.  4C. 

53 
NgcHiu,  Til.  Orciiommia^  Apv.  B.  ICI, 

184 
Uillathm.  HvlietHH,  or  HyUn*,T.  ..Slo.. 

■»'. /^^.  ii!  Ill 9 
//v/e,  t.  rjt.y«eu,  ii.  :  13 
—1—,  t.  H'.  Loc.  ii.  619 
/Mre,  lake,  Tlirbmi,  ii  313.  SIS 
/fv'Oftttu,  nui.  ^«.  ii.  420 
llvjmUi^  t.  .t'«i'i«M,  ii.  19.  23 
h/ilffilm,  mn.  Thet-mi,  ii.  219 
Hvfirrria.  fn.  TA.  iv.  434.  440.  485 
j/i/iiliiiulrium,  nin.   OrrAomoita,    Ate. 

'ii.  97. 100.  145^ 
I{if}>*Kiicmidi\.  W.  lAtc.  ii.  181 
ityriii^  t.  fiao.  ii.  469 

,  ur  hynmachm,  lake  .<£(o.  }.  loS 

//.»««,  I.  flow.  ii.  327.  377.  474 

Jarkalla,  i.  99 

Jmnrikoriwt^  t,  Mmiixt.^  iiL  47S 

UiiaKi,  captain  of  arinatolj,  i.  :i44.  2SM 

lankovo,  vil.  EliiiKia,  i.  305 

litnni,  Ai,  or  St.  John,  moo.  nrftr  Tkir- 

mopj/la,  ii,  39 

,  pt,  of  KaktVaia,  Bwo.  ii.  507 

,  pt.  near  Harga,  Ep,  iii.  4.  8; 

iv.  73 
laiini,  K&t^Jko,  iii.  5O0 
linnitia,  or  Yenidj^,  t.  utmr  I^eOa.  iii. 

266 

,  nin.  of,  iii,  367 

— — ,  lake  of.  in.  28S,  287.  490 

lunula,  r.  Ati.  ii.  436  | 

yrij»)»,iv.  381.199 

,  ifPhcra.  ii.  30.  168 

Ibmhim   l'asb4  of  Beril,   i 

.^5« 
riirahini  P»»h4  of  Skodm,  i.  45 
htiriuf,  uin   Att.  ii.  429 
Inn,  iti.  ,t,V/<f»iii,  iii.  112 
IdomcHit.    mn.    mi''    »^'  -.     f.  - 

hrucift~A  Mi/iAi7i  ■ 
Idomenr,  t.  on  r.  .  I  .  \-2 

lenitia,  r.  IU.  i.  .'Hi? 
Icruklnjia,       (Ilal.      Fnlmm^m).      U. 

jKymav,  iii.  77 


I 


INDEX. 


.Irw.   i    443:   iii.   248;   iv.    IS7.   .S70, 

571 
lKnatiii>,  tii>>iup  of  Art*,  i.  202.  4U3 
iTcx,  (qucrrUB  ilex),  tlncribrf!,   i.  128; 

rimmt,  r.  All.  ii.  437 

riiam,  t.  Dun.-AIU.  iii.  328 

.  or   Tro/b,   t.   Ca<rW, 

C'il<ioiiiii,  iv.  74.  17(> 

Iinperatoria,  nt«  and  plain,  TympAtfn, 
i.  399;  iv.  278 

/imMiw,  r.  ^'E'Nfun.  ii.  22 

,  r.  Ani>li.  iv.  239 

Infli,  Til.  Fklk.  is.  331.  4«8 

'Inia,  Yil.  Tanitgrmi^  ii.  4tJ2.  463 

Ini^kar&-iu,  r.  Mae.  f  f/nliaemon),  i. 
303.332;  iii.  293.  30.S.  329 

/m>,  or  Ltnutilkea,  mytbiii  of.  ii.  41 4. 

Inopiu,  r.  Drliu  iai.  iii.  102 

InMTiptinns,  ancient ; — 

at  Ai-raphium^  Haeo.  ii.  295,  W  ntq. 

<i32,  <■/  ■«./. 
at  Actium,  Acam.  iv.  27 
at  Aghia,  Mami.  iv.  417 
at  ..'ETtniiim,  //I'l/.  i.  421 
at  ^^gott/tema.,  Afn/arit,  ii.  4(U 
at  ./<  mAnina,  Ep.  iv.  234 
at  ..impAwMo,  Pko.  ii.  7.5 
at  Ampkipoti»t  Mat.-Thr.  iii.  187 
at  .^nptuKi,   W.  Loc.   ii.  589,  r( 

at  vtntuyra,  /'to.  ii.  541 

in  Antiponu,  ml.  jEijaaii,  iii.  89 

at  AuJloina,  111.  i.  ^70,  r(  m;. 

at  Alknu,  Alt.  iii.  463;  iv.  .576  ; 

lui.  PI.  Xtll.  Na«.57,58.59 
at  Bnrhm,  Mac.  iii.  292 
at  Am,  Lacomia,   \n%.  pi.  XXIV. 

No.  114 
at  BttUii,  lU.  i.  35 
near  Calfdtm,  <E/o.  i.  1 13 
at  Charmeia,  Ben.  H.  1 13,  •(  Ma. 

628 
at  Cierium.  TKrs.  iv.  498,  tt  anf. 
at  CopA,  A>o.  ii.  306 
at  Cbroaaa,  fi<rn.  ii.  133 

near ,  ii.  134 

in  the  Oonieiiim.  (cave  on  Parmu- 

nu)  ii.  681 
at  Cranium.,  Pelat.  iii.  365,  tl  aaf . 
at  C^rrlia,  Prrr.  iv.  305,  rf  md.  ,• 

Iiii.  PI    XXXVm.No.  182 
at  Dnalii,  Pho.  ii.  101,  rl  am.  627, 

rtjwj. ;  In..  PI.  V.  No.  23 
at  Ddfki.  Pho.  ii.  638,  H  mq.  6S5, 

<<  «^.  iv.  574 
in  XWw,  i^^aoH,  iii  96,  ef  w^.  Ifll 
at  St.  Demetriua,  Krirari,  A.  Ina. 

pi.  XXIII.  No.  103 
at  nhamaM,  Ptrr.  iv.  300 
at  Dh^iani  Mtupi.  iv.  418 
at  Z>i«w,  Mae.  fn..  PI.  XXXI.  No. 

155 
at  Edeaa,  or  .f^^.  iVrn?.  iii.  277. 

ft  Wf . 

at  Etaltn.  Pko.  ii.  82 
17 


Inwriptiont,  ancient : — 

al  Ertlria  PMk^Hh.  iv.  4IW 
neju-  Gnmpki.  /fixt.  iv.  .V23,  rf  f(v». 
at  (idnitia,  near  Atrar,  Prrr.  iv. 

300 
near  /fyothpniu,  Phn.  Ii.  169 
at  IfyvtUa,   j^ninnM.  ii.  18;  Ina. 

Pi:  III.  No.  17;  I'l.  IV.  No.  19 
al  lo^nnina,  Ep.  i.  254  ;  iv.  204 
in  llhtun,  iii.  At .  .VJ 
at  K4lamo,  All.  ii.  440 
at  Kar&leii.  H'.  Ia>c.  ii.  597 
at  Kaotri,  Mai/n.-Pflan.  iv.  405 
al   Katokhi,  nrnr  (Eniatla^  Amrm. 

Iii.  55fi 
at     Kbaivat,     near     TTieualoMtm, 

Mae.  iii.  235 
at    KAzani   iu  ^/mmm,  Mae.-  iii, 

300 
at  /.<imia,  MtlU-Phtli.  ii.  2 
al  fyarum.  Prlan.  i.  440 ;  Ina.  PI. 

II.  No».  9.  10.11,12 
at  Lebadnu,  Btm.  ii.  129,  <<  an. 
,  at  Lepenb,  near  Slralta,  Ini.  PI.  I. 

No.  2 
at  Lewvu.,  iii.  17 

at  Ma\To<lhi1iMi,  Alt.-Ban.  ii.  441 
at  Mcniilhi,  All.   hir.  PI.  XII.  No. 

.Vi 
in  it/e/w,  ^Evmfl,  iii.  81 ;  Ini,  PI. 

XXIV.  No.  115 
at  Met^ra  TymjJi4Ht,  iv.  539 
at  Mrtropolii,  />.  7"*.  iv.  ffi» 
nt    jVaupaehu.    W.   Loe.  Ins.    PI. 

XXIII.  Noa.  104,  105 
at  or  near  Nianpolu,  Ep.  i.  188. 

192;  iii.  492;  Inn,  PI.  XXXIV. 

Noa.  161,  162 
at  donaim,  Prrr,  iii.  347 
near  Optu,  E.  Loe.  ii.  173 
at  Orthommuu,  Bwo.  U.  152,  rt  inf. 

6,%,  et  trq. 
al   or  near  Oropms,  AH.-B<ao.    ii. 

447,<4«m. 
in  Partu,  ^ffoan,  iii.  87.  91 
at   Pa/rat^,   Afapn.   iv.   .^168;  Ina. 

PI.  XXXIX.  No.  198 
at    Panunvthia,     Tkrtpntia,    loo. 

PI.  XXjilV.  No.  169 
at  Pazarfiki,  Tliei.  iv.  4.94 
At  PeJuffoHin,  Mtic.  iii.  319,  rl  tfq. 
at  Pfiihnttutn,  HiM.  iv.  289 
at  Peira,  Dotian  plain,  Peiat.  iv. 

445 
at  Plnrcadon,  Hut.  iv.  317 
at  PhanaluM,  Phik.  i.  454 
al  Phera,  Pdat.  iv.  443 
near  Ptdnm.  Pktk.  iv.  343 
at  or  n«v  Pydno,  Mac.  in.  426,  t4 

irq. 
in  Scialkia,  Xg»tn,  iii.  Ill 
il  ,<iirrka,  Mac.-Tkr.  iii.  205 
at  Sii&ni  in  Elimeia.  Mae.  i.  318 
ai  Si iirpi, /'*(*.  iv.34l 
at  Sofadhcs,  Tkrt.  iv.  495 
at  .Slirit,  Pko.  ii.  531 

a  I)  2 


■ 

^^^^^^^^H                          ^^^^^^^^H 

^^B 

lDKriiition>,  ancirnTh-T 

Jlkomf,  t.  HiM.  i.  429 ;  iv.  510            ^^^| 

^^^^^1 

at   Taiiat/rti^  or  in  llit*   Tbna^iitr, 

/Itmut,  I.  /'kill.  iv.  356                            ^^^H 

^^^^^^^ 

Bm.  !i.  457.  464.  470,  <■(  mo. 

Iviriin,  uinn.  Aclr,  Mac.  iii.  124           ^^^^H 

^^^^^^ft 

at  Tutiri,  /■<•&<..  iii.  3fil ;  Iia.  PI. 

Juui|K.'r,  the  tree,  ii.  523                         ^^^^H 

^^^^^H 

XXXI.  No.  UB 

JuMo,  trmplr.  of: —                                ^^^^H 

^^^^^^r 

in  Tcmpr,  Th.  iii.  392 

Band,,  at  Uxukia,  ii.  129           ^^H 

^^^^F 

at  T/iaMwan,  l^hth.  i.  457 

at  PUiimt,  ii.  364                           ^^^H 

^^^^^L 

at  T"*!-/-*,  i(»).  ii.  323,  et  trq. 
.  PHiiulica,   iv.   359,  et 

at  CiinmctH,  ii.  139                         ^^^^H 

^^^^^^h 

Jufiiter,  temple,  uf : —                            ^^^^^| 

^^^^^H 

•ni. :  In..  PI.  XXXIX.  Noi.  195, 

at  Dalotm.  iv.  196—301                 ^^^H 

^^^^^M 

196, 197 

of  J.  Acraut,  near  EthofMt,  AtKam^^^ 

^^^^^^M 

at    rkuTHO,  or    in    the   Thmpias, 

nut,  iv.  52.5               •" 

^^^^^M 

Boo.  ii.  480,  r/  «tn.  488,  <4  •«/. 

J.  Aclaia,  un  Mt.  Pciium,  ir.  385 

^^^^^1 

4»3.W0,«<j>». 
at  T^eoaZomea,  Moo.  iii.  236.  242. 

J.  ..£M(tn'iu,  in  CephaUma,  iii.  oS 

^^^^^^1 

J.  Ammoti,  at  rM<Ef,  ii.  234 

^^^^^^B 

246,  ft  ten. 
at  Thubr.  Boo.  ii.  511,  c/  am. 
at  Tkronium,  E.  Luc.  ii.  178 

J.  Apkaim,  Atmarin,  ii.  414 

^^^^^^B 

J.  BomJcum,  or  TrttfAtiiittu,  at  /««^ 
iorfeiu,  ii.  123.  ]50, 131 

^^^^^B 

^^^^^^ 

at  TiOiurra.  Pho.  ii.  78;  Ini.  PI. 

J.  Omiiu,  at  Afcifuni,  ii.  394 

^^r 

V.  No.  22 

J.  ElnthfriM,  at  /^/n/ou,  ii.  366 

^^F 

at  Tmca,  Hist.  W.  285 

J.  Hmuhu.  in  rWijw,  ii.  248 

' 

at  TCimavo,   FeUa.  iii.  356.  371; 

J.  lliifmflut,  at  TArff*,  ii.  2S3 

In..  PI.  XXX.  No.  145 

J.   iMpkyrtiut,  near  t'oroKew.    ii. 

at  Aio  Vaiili,  Acorn,  iv.  21 

13.<l.  140;  al^/M,  iv.  !W2 

at  Vatopedhi,  moD.  AcU,  Mae.  iii. 

J.  Atn/inltu,  at  J9u/w,  ii.  .V20 

140 

J.  (Mynipnu,  at  Mnjara,  ii.  3SW; 

at  and  near  V6nitza,  Acan.   iv. 

at />wru,iii.  410 

21;  In..  PI.  XXXIV.  No..  Ititi, 

J.  y'u/u»ii>iiM,  worahip  of,  at  Oow- 

167 

/>*i,  iv.  523 

at  Volo,  Ma<f».  iv.  387  :  Int.  PI. 
XL.  Nos.  201,202,203 

Jupiter',  ^loir  or  aooptre,  at  Cl«- 

n>M^i,  ii.  115 

loanniua,  city  of,  i.  401;    ir.  84.  130 

Ju.tinian,  edifice,  of,  i.  67;  ii.  64;  It. 

—165.  219 

65.97 

,  ciudel  of,  iv.  137 

Juaimiaiut  Priwui,  or  AtirU,  t.  Mae. 

,  climate  of  i.  2liH 

or  y//.  iii.  273 

1.;-. .-r  :_    iV»t    tsa      w^ 

Juttitiiami    Smmda,   or    CTpuao,    t. 
nmer  or  J/uc.  itt.  476 

^^^^ 

,  the  author's  house  in.  iv.  141 

^^^^H 

,  lake  of,  i.219.  403.  409;  iv. 

Juitmianofiolis,  t.  C'liaoiiu,  £Jp,  i.  76 

^^^^^^1 

127.  134.  155 

^^^^^^^H 

Kad(,  khan  of  the,  Bm.-Pio.  U.  96. 

^^^^^H 

,.!-;«   —.1   ...11. %.  n.f    1    *»■>. 

^^^H 

iv.  187 

Kafkaiii,  pt.  ChJc.  Mm.  iii.  166 

^^^^^^^H 

Kaicnitza,  r.  2iuru,  ii.  72.  86 
Kaitja,  vil.  Agt^fa,  d.  iv.  272 
Kakardhitza,  or  Kakardhiata,  a  awaintl 

^^^H 

John,  St.,  thurch  and  fcatival  of,  near 

^^^^1 

loin.  iv.  88 

of  Pimitui   i    Ouq 

^^^H 

ii.  546;  at  Evhyrt,  TiajiroHa,  iv.  S3. 
73 ;  at  Meiibaa,  Mngn.  iv.  414.    See 

Wl   M    IWIIM,  1,    mOO 

praapect 

^^^^^^ 

from,  i. '286— 289 

^^^^™ 

Ai  lanni 

KakinkiiU,  mn.  .£to.  i.  107;  U.  608 

/o/ctu,  t.  Miu/H.  iv.  379 

KakAvia,  vil.  Baa.  (ThuU),  JL  506— 

I<m.  r.  IliU.  iU.  342:  iv.  279.  540 
Ionian  I.landr,  iii.  21 

513 

Kalahika,  or  Sugbt,  L  /fiif.   r.&<- 
Kinin;,  i.  4igL-«?4:  ir.  3Si  S3S^ 

Jon«,  Mr.  i.  248.  379 

Irini,   Kvria,   Ilel.  ruin,   .£ia,  i.   115. 

Kalami,   r.  Thapralia  (Thfowatj,  n. 

130 ;  Ui.  539 

■X.  10.3.  400 ;  iv.  79.  .14 ;  vaUcj  ^  ttw 

/r«»,  or  Im,  t.  Mriu,  ii.  21 

rpiK-r  Kalami,  iv.  191 

^^^^^ 

liidhoni  Ai,  pt.  near  AHlieyra,  fko,  ii. 

Kuluiniki,  mill,   near  LeinuUin.  Sag9t 

^^^^^^K 

54(1 

ii.  138.  504 

^^^^H 

bmail  Bey.ofSenva,  iU.  302 

Kalamitza,  pt.  Seynu.  ill.  iii.  107 

^^^^^H 

/»«■•»,  r.  Thibn,  ii.  235.  236 

Kilaino,  vil.  An.  ii.  438 

^^^^H 

I-oria,  t.  TVamvUa,  iv.  64 

,  i.1.  Acan,.  Ui.  29,  «<  «ia  ■  K. 

^^^^^^H 

IMmia.  di.U  fiM>.  iv.  351 

13.  16                                      ^ 

^^^^H' 

ItJimuj,  thr,  ii.  3«9 

Kalaua,  inu.  A<tnii;  i.  288  ;  ir.  353 

^^^^H 

Irtih,  t.  I'minui^  iii.  46.'*.  475 

Kalapddhi,  vil.'£.  Imc.  ii.  170.  186 

^^^^^H 

/««,  t.  Mrtiuiu,  ii.  408 

Kalarvtca,  t.  Ml.  Pwlu;  i.  271—383- 
iv.  •3«7. 214 

g 

Jlkica,  iii.  \iA—Mt 

la 

1 
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,  JUtki.  vil.  Mid  khan,  MolouU,  1. 400; 

iv.  97 

•Untti,  vil,  KiAtvi,  ii.  43S 

>l)4ni,  vil.  FJimriii,  iii,  .104 
'liliiri,  I.  Eonlaii,  i.  ,'WI ;  iii.  317 
lali&m,  Til.  fknimm,  i.  18.  65 
IkliK^Tii,  riiin«  of  /jfunit  at,  iii.  14 
valkmulMi,  vil.  ///.  i.  .17!) 
'<alnghrritu,  hill  near    Kgripo,  ii.  *J62. 

■Kil6tzi,  an  the  A'lu;  Chaonia,  i.  SB 
Kutlimi,  vil.  Ihtria^  ii.  73 
Kwnari(i»,  vil.  Ciitiu/>an,  L  244 
■  -  ^-  ^.     ,  Ilcllrnic  niinA  «t,  i,  *JoO 

.  ,  livrr  of,  iv.  47 

KuidIk),  Bub-iliKt.  of  .ArU.  iv,  229 
Kaniriiittji,  ruinnl  vil.  Chimnia,  i.  6.^ 
Kannki,  Kvr  Kliriflo,  nf  Delvino,  i.  IB 
Kanalaki,  vil.  Th«»pntlia^  iv.  .50 
Konitli,  vil.  (V/MTipiii,  iv.  47 
Kanilia,  vil.   on  lake  Be^ifa,   Tk.  iv, 

420— 12a.  iX> 
Kanaviiri,  or    Kajiavri,   r.    Tkrimt^   ii. 

21(i.  47«.  4115 
Kamlili,mn.^ft.-A/n/.  H.27i.  371. 409; 

Ki.  24 
Kuiina,  vil.  and  rutlc  near  Avl6iu,  III, 

i.  3.  384:  iv.A54 
Kanii,  vil.  Afolouu,  i.  250';  iv.  254 
Kana  (Tul,  Cnnna),  its  mafiiifacturo,  i. 

45.  274.  2R4  :  ill.  .13.5.  407 ;  iv.  394 
Kapa,  vil.  /lul.  iv.  518 
Kapaiidriti,  vil.  Alt.  ii.  4fi5 
Ka|mriUu,  vil.  OrrMit,  \.  ,133 
K&prrna,  vil.  Hftum.  iv.  431 
Kapaili,  pt.  Crrigb,  iii.  69 
KamnkhOri,  ril.   Mgadomo,  Mae.  iii. 

259.  4X 
K&iiurna,  vil.   Bwo.  (Ckmmttio),  Ii, 

IIM.  112.  192 

,  mwriptioiu  at,  ii.  628 

K«|iiiiji.  vil.  ThtM.  IT.  804 
Karaliairiiii.  vil.  Sevtnttm,  T%.  It.  468 
Karabchrr,  Hau4n,  ofEgriim,  ii.  253 
Kanbumd,    prom.  Crtwaa,  Mne,  iii, 

438.452 
Kari  MuauA  Paahi  licsicgci  Corfb,  I. 

42;  iT.566 
Kan<iii|ih,  mn.  Pfhu.  i.  444,  447;  It. 

443.  4.1 1.  4«4 
Karidanli,  vil.  FIM.  iv.  3.13 
Karadrn^,  or  Ligarii,  vil.  FUm.-Ptrr, 

iii.  352 
Kai«li5ll,  Til.  Prlai.  iii.  352.  380 
Karaetinidhrs  »hrplH-rd»,  iv.  85.  430 
KaiBkkxa,  mn.  AM.  ii.  444 
Kanramfc,  vil.  Itau.  ii.  201 
Kaium&k,  or   Mavrrmeri,   r.    Su/fttfri, 

Hi.  270 
Karaau,  Turk,  name  of  rivrr»  Krimm. 

SlrymoK.  and  Xtfliu,  iii.  2ri8.  275 
Karatjair,  lake  near  Lanua  ^.Vnsoim^, 

i.  445 ;  iv.  403 
Karadfigli,  or  Mavruvbni,  mn.  Tkett.  i. 

444 
Kaiskalu,  mon.  Ai^r,  Miu-  iii.  1.10 
Karaljir,  vil.  rrhu.  iii.  .173 
19 


Karam6nglii,  a  tnmmit  of  Hrlieon,  U, 

506 
Kanviniiratites,  the,  Albanian  tribe,  Vp. 

£>>.  iv.  101 
Karasmak,    nrom.     mouth     of  Anut^ 

A/'ic.  iii.  4J7 
Kar^va,  mn.  'Agnh.  d.  iv.  275 
Kanv^iIiorD,  bridge,  Trikkala  d.  iv.  5,10 
KardhcoitM,  vil.  E.  Iaic.  (Opm),   ii. 

174 
Kanlhiki,  vil.  Dorit,  ii.  72.     (For  other 

plarrs  of  thii  name  we  Gardhiki) 
KanlhilrA,    or     (ianlhitza,     vil.    Bao. 

(  AiTiTfJkiiim ).  ii.  219.  279.  295 

,  I.  Up.  Th.  iv.  505 

Kariani,  or  Karaianni,  djkt.  EonJUvk.  i, 

312 
Kari^ti,  vil.  ThffpnAia.  It.  59 
KaritM,  t.  Mt.  Omo,  iii.  401 ;  iv.  415 

,  vil.  Mttlnmif.  iv.  92 

Karla.  lake  of,  Tk.   (Babeit),  iii.  373: 

iv.  403.  419.  427 
Karlili,  diattirt  of,  i.  123—125;  !U.  510. 

.540 
Karpenisi,  t.  Dn/Mnt^  ii.  17 

.  kaji'o/,  i.  1 19.  124 

Kariih-K.  vil.  H'.  Aw.  ii.  &m.  620 
Karvnn^ri,  vnl.  Ckatmin,  i.  35 
Karvunaria,  r.  Afrits  ( AnffmfJ.ii.  31 
Karruniiiri,  vil.  Tkenvnttia,  iv.  lO 
Karvi,  vil.  E.  Lor.  ii.  67 

'- — ,  vil.  DoUipia.  i.  460  ;  ii.  16 

,  vil.  Rao.  ii.  138 

,  vil.  Mt.  Oliimjma.  iii.  349 

Karjdhi,  mn,  Mn/itru,  ii.  .171.  409 
Karrf^,  or  Karen,  t.  Arte,  Afar.  iii.  121 
Kaaa&ndhra,  (  Pnllnr ),  Mac.  iii.  108 

,  gnlf  of,  ill.  162 

,  gate  of,    (PoMmi),   iii, 

KawApo,  vil.  Corfi,  i.  12.  93 

,  rhannel  and  roekt  of,  i.  12,  91 

Kajlamuiiitii,  mon.  A<ir,  Afnr.  iii.  120 
Ka»Uiii4,  vil.  on  Mt.  Brrmiwt,  Afte,  iii, 

2»6 

.  Meg&ll,  vil.    'Agrafii,   d.   iv. 

270.  508 
Kaiiloria,  t,  and  lake,  Orrtlii,  i.  323 

332;  iii.  .1,16 
Kaatritki,  vil.  /fut,-Tmi>kao,  i.  419: 

iv.  536 
Kaatri,  llel,  rile,  AfiJnmi,  i.  2.56 

,  Hel.  »ite  on  Mt.  Una,  iv.  414 

,  vil.  Pko.  (  DrtfJii),  ii.  553 


,  vil.  and  Hel,  wte,  Tkrtprotia,  i. 

232;  IV.  51.  .5.5 

-,   mI.   and    Hel.  (ite,   near  Mt. 


Ptlium,  iii.  373;  iv.  403.  447 

Hel.  tile  near  Tumavo.  Peiut, 


iii.  360.  3»0;  iv.  298 
KaatriotiiM.  mined  fort.  Oulf  of  Art*. 

iv.  237 
Kaatritea,  (the  inhabitant*  of  Ar|;hvr6- 

kutro.)  i.  2(i 
Kaatritia,  nxiii.  mar  loan.  I.  269.  291 

J  Hellenic  rilr  at,  iv.  127.  196 

Kantro,  vil,  Afetm.  Iii.  7H 
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Kiisliiitkii,  vil.  Gmuomsi/,  iv.  48 
Kiitulunto,  pi.  Ain/j}iuoffiiu,  iv.  *237.*.!^0 
Kalafvglii,  vil.  furiu,  iii.  297 
Katul^'ghi,  vil.   Agrafa  d.  iv.  °271 
Kataito.  |n.  Cku€miii,  i.  10*2 
Kalavuthia.  ran.  Mrlit,  ii.  4 — ^24 

,  or  abvM  of  the  CrjAvumt^ 

BiDO.  ii.  185.  2mi,  r/  k./. 

uf  the  /fallaiiia,  ii.  309, 


.110 


i 


-orioiniiina,  i.  410;  iv.  135 
Kutcrina,  i.  /"ierw,  iii.  414. 4'24 
Ka>o  Maruii,  or  Logutheti,  vil.  AH.  ii. 

427 
Katuiui,  vil.  Acnm.   i.  163;  iii.  511; 

iv.  13.  4.<)9 
Katxika.  vil.  near  luknnina,  i.  269 
Kutokhi,  vil.  .Cte.  iii.  543.  556 
Katzikavtli.  vil.  T/tctjiiwi,  Bau.  ii.  478 
Kalziila,  vil.  J'onuujiin,  Bwo.  ii.  327, 

328 
Kiuikliiri,  \t1.  I'rtiu.  iu.  360 
Ka7.ik-bum&,  prom,   moulh   of  Axius^ 

iii.  4.18 
Katuk6-laiini,  iii.  .Vt9 
Kavila,  I.  Mae.-Thr.  iii.  IHO 

,  pilf  uf,  iii.  179 

,  moiinlAiti  of,  iii.  222 
Kaviija,  lull  of.  III.  i.  374 
Krfalari.   r.    Ilulinrtia,    Boo.  ii.   207. 

212.  4!)7 
Kcfali,  prom.  ( 'buoitia^  i.  12 
,  |icuiii>ula,  near  Aiiliri/ra,  Pho. 

ii.  540 
KofalA,  isl.  pilf  of  Arta,  i.  200 
Kcfaluiiia  (  Cepiallruiii  J,  iii.  .U — 68 
Krfaloa,  or  grey  niullcl,  i.  !l;  iii.  185 
KefiloM,   fn.  and   Uel.  site,  PMi.  iv. 

336.355 
KcfiilovrViet  of  the  Orpluntu,  Bwo,  ii. 

70.  B4 
Kekluvnii,  vil.  Aean.  i.  159 

,  ridge  of,  i.  15.9 :  iii.  505 

KeklireniaUa,pusand  Hel.fwrt.  jlcurn. 

i.  158 
Kckbropblu,  Hel.  aile,  Aeoni.  i.  172; 

iv.  14.  24 
Krllxrriiii,  mu.  Amtnwia,  i.  215.  220 
Ken(ir6mata,  mon.  Adtm.  i.  163 
Keramidhi,  vil.  Alagn.  iv.  416 
Kcruia,  pi.  t'htuxiio,  i.  102 
Kirau.  mn.  Alt.  ii.  409 
Kervaisra,  pt.  and  Mel.  aitc,  Aatm,  i. 

160.  162;  iv.  229.  243 
Kervel,  vil. ///.i.  :«« 
Keuria,  vil.  Elimria,  iii.  304 
Kotjfl.  Ak,  vil.  I'lith.  iv.  357.  359 
Kcuilar,  vil.  I'hth.  iv.  331.  469 
Kliiidova,  vil.  on  Mt.  Bermint,  Mac.  iii. 

297 
Kliuli,  vil.  Miffidnnia,  iii.  231 
Khaivat,  vil.  near  Saloniki,  iii.  231 

,  paM  of,  iii.  44il 

Khalia,  vil.  Ban.  ii.  471 

Khaliki,  vil.  at  wurce  of  ArhJou,,  i, 

287.  294  ,  iv.  210 

,  pi  "Ml.  '('iiK  of  Arta,  iii,  i9a 

:o 


Khalki,  vil.  Fhlau,  li.  324 
Khalkitui,  mn.  Aivm.  iii.  544 
Khamiiko,  vil.  Phtk,  iv.  343 
Khanko,  inotlier  of  AW  Puha,  i.  39. 

42 
Ktmnopulo,  kliaii  and  not  near  ArlM, 

i.  21.'l ;  iv.  13.5.  256 
KhnraUmlio,  8i.,  chureli  of,  near  7Vi- 

via.  ii.  483 
Kiiarkinpttli,  vil.  At/ratB,  iv.  253 
Kliariili  tree.  i.  164  ;  iii.  498 
Khiibiku,  villager  t'holc.  Mac.  iii.  \Gi 
Kliamnd,  ril.  iMioJia.  Pho.  ii.  9H.  2M 
KliaBaiit,  mn.  and  •iit><l.  HiiL    i.  430. 

4.S0;  iv.2i!6 

,  vil.  All.  ii.  382 

Khclidlmni,  r.  Hum.  i.  346.  348 
Kliifraoivo,  vil.  .£fn.  I.  120;  vil.  M«- 

lomf,  i.  262;  vil.  Pnrunmi,  i».  Ill ; 

vil.   Agrafa  d.  iv.  253 
Kliilanditri,  mou.  Acle.y  Mac  iii,  141. 

151 
Kliilidlir6mia,  iitl.  ^Spaon,  iii.  112 
Ktiliiji6.  mn.  /'M.  iv.  338 
KliUiniti,  inn.  /<«».  ii.  \ii3.  167.  I8U 
KLiinai'n,  t.  and  di^t.  Chaonitt.  i,  12.  81; 

pt.  H2;  nianiier>,  84,  85.  89 
KM(!>ika,  vil.  T/iefprotin.,  iv.  .57 
Kliolomi'iii.   or   Solom6u,    mn.  OktUt, 

.\f,w.  iii.  162.  230 
Kholi),  r.  PM.  iv.  .•«3,  356 
Kh6pari,  or  'On&ri,  mn.  liam.  i.  343. 54.5 
Khorffl6,  pt,  M,ii/n.  iv.  393 
Kh6nnovo,  vil.  and  mu.  Atim.  i,  SO,  H 

Me)}.  .56,  .i7.  469 
Khorti&tii.  mn.  nrnr  Saloniki,  iii.  232 
KliortA-kuiitro,  ruins  Mapn.  iv.  381 
KliuMa,  or  Kli6slia,  t.  Mt.  fftiicom,  ii. 

513 
Khritoviiu,  vil.  ZagAri,  loan.  d.   i.  293 
Klit^-iiii,  mu.  Box*.  { MesmnttH*  J.,  ii,  219» 

24,.2<J7.  271 
Khiiliavo,  vil.  /*Au,  ii.  95,  19<l 
Khumclilza,  vil,  Cfuutnia,  i.  57.  6U 
Kiafa  or  Ghiifa,  vil.  and  oaaU*  nan 

.Suli,  i.  228 
Kiari.  ditt.  Dam.-OraH;  i.  343 
Kii'perin,  vil.  alid  valley  Atin.  i,  392 
Kiciiero,  viL  Kliimfcre,  Kv.  L  79 ;  tH. 

Orevei.a,  I'p.  Mu,:  i.  Sll 
Kiepina,  man.  near  Kalar^lct,  Mt./^i^ 

rfw,  iv.  213 
Kifl-ia,  vil.  Atl.  ii.  428 
Kineta,  r.  Bohk-PIm.  ii.  96.  190.  \»S 
Kioni,  pt.  ithtint.  iii,  52 
Kimlm,  vil.  Hitl.  IT, 287,  3.T3 
Kiheli,  vil.  W.Loc.  ii,  621 
Kiierli,  vil.  Mt.  Omi,  iii.  380 
Ki»aTa,  cnn.  7"*.  (UmtJ,  iii.  884:  it, 

407 
Kilro,  nl.  Pirna,  iii.  437 
Klarentia,     vil.     rVrj-nrfi'ii  fliiai^ii. 

iii.  4 
Klefisf,  tbr,  iii.  Ml ;  ir.  206.  3&3 
Klimin^,  pt.  Jjeiiovt^  iii.  23 
Klinovo,  vil.  .lulhiirx.  iv,  265 
.  river  o(,  i,  418 


INDKX. 


lAXlil&r*,  vfl.  «»llr,  Hrl.  iiitr,  uiil  ]»i» 
Is  -  OD  thr  Aoiu,  i.  :».  :U<2— 3RH 

',  1»CY»  of,  i.  41 

'— ,  or  [WM  uf  Ml.  Zyt6t,  jFJo.  i. 
11.0.  1>J 

,  or.Siili.  i.  231.  237 

,  of  Si4ti»t»,  Elimfhi,  i,  31 1 

of  PortM,  or  0»tni  of  Trikkala. 


IT.  51!) 


:i29 


V'Ukho,  t.  Orentut-Eonlmif  i. 


Knitoo.  \-il.  Agnft  d.  iv.  272 
Koklila,  vil.  J}m>.  (PhilamJ,  il.  323 

Kokkiii*,  |>t.  t'Uk.  iv.  am 

K^kkiiio,  vil.  neu  lake  C'eiliuw,  Q.  2flU, 

292 

.  r.  ^■Eto.  ii.  tilMl 

K6kkiiio-lithitri,vil.  Tymphmt-jKlhida, 

i.  417 
Kokkinopl(>.  vil.  Mt.  Olymput,  iii.  33J 
Kokl^twuhi,  vil.  Fklk.  iv.  lb) 
Kokotua,  vil.  Mt.  (Mryt,  iv.  339 
Kok(i>,  dint.  Mt.  (Mrii:  >t.  338 
Koliadhn,  \\\.  AMm,.  i.  2-JO.  2li2 
Koilc4,  n  Biimmit  t»f  llflit^m.  ii.  .529 
Koloknli,  %nl.  //«/.  i.  4.il ;  iv.  2!M).  318 
Kol6iiift,   .Mbftniiti)  di«t.   Dan.-Omtv/^ 

i.  ;e2.  ;)42;  iv.  ii;i.  123 

KonibML,  vil.  in-»r  Aru,  iv.  235 

.  river  of,  iv.  23'i 
Kometzadcv,  ^-il.  Amftroi-itt^  i.  219 
Kntiiuiriio  Litli&ri,  fort.  Dam.  I.  34B 
KonioUdlKH,  vil.  ^C'ffMffM,  ii.  14 
Kouuku,  \il.  KUHiria,  i.  319 
Kondoiitnni,  Mitio,  r»ntun  of  omiatoli, 

iv.  2.V.' 
Kondo-vi'iiii,  nin.  Prlas.  iii.  372 
KoninndliiiL,  Turks  of  TlifMulv,  i.  144; 

iii.  174.  :i57  ;  iv.  3'»7.  419    ' 
Kani*m-kli6ri>s  vilUfM  near  UkriMa, 

iii.  3.57 
Konidh&ri,  vil.  near   Vi^nitu,   Atnntt 

i.  Ifi<>.  172 
KoDiipoli,  t.  CiuoKia.i.  98 

,  rtuiu  on  mt.  Olmipui.  iii. 

3S0 
Kinitia,  t.  ParafMa,  i.  39«i ;  iv.  108— 

Hi.  124 
Kenopina,  tU.  Acurm.  iii.  £03 
KAprena,  pt.  Oiilf  of  Artn,  A>.  iv.  23() 
K6nka,  iwk*  in  Ifiaou.  iii.  39.  41 
Koriku,    bridge    of,    Aeh-Jimt,    Alka- 

mumn,  iv.  ^9.  272 
Koisndpulo,  vil.  ThftpnMa,  I.  405 ;  iv. 

Koriuii,  or  fioriani,  vil.  near  Conmria, 

Boo.  H.  135 
Koivinblli,  mn.  B€to.  w.  coaat,  ii,  •5<KI 

_»03 
Kiir/ini,  won.  Agialu  d.  iv.  271 
Kurofio,  nin.  Nttsiu,  iii.  95 
Kortikhi,  vil.  //iW.  iv.  816.  512 
Korrtui.  or  DortjL,  I.  Dam.  i.  336,  r/ 

m,.:  iii.  329 
Koffitiira,  \-il.  loan.  d.  i.  2>)3;  iv.  83 
K'WtNlt^xi.  vil.  .'BnidMef.  ii.  14 
Kocova/dlii,  vil,  TV*/"**",  i.  •'I<> 
21 


Knlovar.dbi.  rivi-r  of,  i.  417 

Kutni,  ^-il.  near  Tcjiclenl,  i.  5(i.  .'W9 

K6tziaka,  or   K6ljalca,   mn.   and   lub- 

diit.  of  Trikkala,   i.   419;    iv.  377. 

526 
K&liika,  vil.  Chnonia.  i.  104 
KiitiiNtu,  vil.  Mt.  fiiiiliit.  iv.  83 
Knvcltii,  vil.  near  Trikkniii,  i.  424 
KAzani,  t.  Ktimno.,  iii.  ^£^ 
Knu\!i,  vil.  fJrrvcni  A.  i.  300;  til.  404 
KrAli«\-«,  9ub-di>t.  Trikkala,    i.   418; 

iv.  21)5 

.orriviTof  Miritra,  iv.262.  546 
Krivari,  dint.  .rjo.  i.  124  ;  ii.  599.  602 
Krvviaari,  vil.  Pko.  ii.  95 

,  kill  of,  ii.  9.5.  189.  194 

Krio-ticrA,  Mtutre*,  fool  of  Mt.  Vhaicu, 

.^fo.  i.  107;   wuircCT*  near  loan.  iv. 

Kriwft,  >nl.  near  Driplil  ii.  683.  586 
Krillri  mn.  I'rrr.  iii.  358 
Knipi,  vil.  Ban.  il.  143 
Krti|.iit.-»,  vil.  (hrrtU,  i.  3.13 
KrSfliMn,  vil.  Kfimeiu^  i.  304 
Ktiniji,  vil.  Elimrui.  iii.  3(H 
KiiMa,  vil.  Grcvcna  d.  i.  805 
K6dlie<i,  mn.  and  dist.  Chamiiu-Ht.    i. 

4.  3.5.  352 
Kiff/j,  pt.  Silhinui,  Mw.  iii.  119 
Kiiffis,  vil.  Mt.  (Mkiyr.  iv.  3,52 
Kiishni,  uin.  near  .Suli,  i.  227.  239 
Kukia,  fort  near  Suli,  i.  228 
Kiikota,  vil.  Mt./Zo/icon,  ii.  205 
Kukuravi,   vil.   near   Mt.  Prlium,   Iv. 

403.  418 
KiiUkia,  t.  .Vy^.  iii.  2.58 
Kuliaridlii-s.  vil.  I'rrr.-Ep.  iv.  217,218 
Kulindr<Hi,  »-il.  Pirria-Bmalhin,  iii.  293, 

429 
Kulorilzo,  vil.  (%to*tw.  i.  26 
Kumerki,  or  Komerki,  r.  near  Trikkala, 

iv.  264.  .5.'«l 
Kun<lura,  vil.  MrjjtiriA.,  ii.  374.  408 
Kurbali,  vil.  flU.  i.  430 
Kdrendo,  aub-di!'!.  loin.  d.  iv.  I6A 
Kurila,  inn.  Thexprotiii.  iv.  57.  73.  192 
Kurt  I'wbi.  of  Borit,  iii.  .540 
Kurt-aga.  vil.  .Klu.  (Cali/<lnn  J.  i.  109. 

112;  iii.  .VW 
Kurtiai,  t.  Tlirtpnilia,  iv.  71 
Kurtczi,  a  atinimit  uf  Hf^icon^  ii.  373 
KurtzoUri,  pnun.  .■E/o.  iii.  571 
KutliiniCtai.  tuon.  Acie.  Afar.  iii.  124 
Kurutjai,  r.  nnur,  iii.  216 
Kutuni5puln,  vil.  f  V,jw^j,rt>/,  i.  243 
Kutn,  vu.  on  up.  Thyimix.,  ICp.  iv.  95 
Kutz6a,  vil.  Strymimu'  plain,  iii.  198 
KAvclo,  vil.  and  Uel.  mini  /Eto.  i,  126 

1.50 
Kvfu,  >-il.  'Aurafa  d.  iv.  275 
Kyrix,  bridge  of,  r.  AniriHiiu.  i.  292; 

ir.  259 
Kvri&ki,  vil.  near  .Sliru,  Pku.  ii.  518. 

'526 

tjkluinitjui,  mn.  Thrfjnlttitt,   iv.  72 
I.ibavo,  I.  Alin.  i,  27,  417 


INUUX. 


iTil. /ff.  1.8W 

,  SL  church  at  TMei,  ii.  223 
-,  mon .  »t  .SWri.,  Pho.  li.  524. 529 
^luViti,  vil.  /^m^.  E.  cout,  ii.  271.  27(> 
^^iikorikia,  vil.  Ai/«»ijr^  iii.  109 
jCikovit,  vil.  Cliitoniit^  i.  79 
.^^junji,  vil.  l%ioHia,  i.  Sfi 
^TXuru,  vil.  cutir,  anil  ■ulf-<li>t.  ArU,  i. 
^    2«.  iW;  iv.  aw 

J^ ,  rivrr  of,  i.  181.  -2.58;  iv.  250 

""T.MHeri,  Roman  artist,  iv.  160 
^J^Ltrttlna,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv.  79 
"^   Liiiriki,  |>l.  <inlf  of  Arta,  AmrH.  1. 163, 

164;  iii.  49«;  iv.  243 
'  *    liiitri,  vil.  Onktimmiu,  Bm>.  li.  149 
^■*    Liitxiana,  vil.  At\im.  iv.  5 
|fe    Lvhjadim,  jilaiu,  pt.  and  iftl.  Ckaic,  Mae. 
I        'ill    165,  (lii; 
m    huehhulu,.  I.  ///.  iii.  281 
■    LgrkHUu,  lake.  iii.  280.  328 
H     Ljfcorriiiy   summit   of  I'armigsHs  ( Lia- 
k         kiira),  ii.  HI..579 
».      hycmititmittm  (  Trntjtr  ),  iii  ,3?19 

JLifdUiif,  or  /.w/tri;*,  r.  UiMiatt^  iii.  270.437 
Lvgovitzi,  mn.  and  nion.  Aew-n,  iii.  fill 
-: ,  lake  of,  i.  1.57;  iii.  512 
Lvkokhoii,  vil.  ,f.7«.  on  Ml.  Viena,  dc- 
•trovcd  by  a  laud«li)>,  i.  131 

,  .f,Vo.  on  the  Mom*'»,  ii.  605 

Lvk6Bti»no,  khan  and  bridge  near  loan, 
'i.  401 :  iv   127 

(  Trmpf  ;,  iii.  ,W4.  388 

LykCir>i,  vil.  TMf^inttiit,  Iv.  53 
ItymtiadiM^  or  Lifncttn^  dist.  Up.  MiK.  iii. 

■•282.  31 1       ' 
Lymiitdrr,  ileath  of,  ii.  307 
£^miirkin,  or  Hvrle,  I.  and  Uke  .£to, 

i.  I -A'  153        * 
£«nm<n'A»«,  king  of  Afof.   i.  153;  iii. 

"464  ;  iv.  576 
LyniipHt,  the  work  of  at  Diurn,  iii.  415 

j\A«Wi»wiV*,  dittinction    of  l^iper    and 

I-o»er,  iii.  :m:  iv.  1'23.  186 
,  division  into  four  province* 

hy  the  Koinans,  iii.  '227.  480 ;  iv.  r24 
Atitiynia,  t.   H'.  /.or.  i.  1 1 1 
Mad1icmokh6ria,  vils.  Chute,  Mac,  iii, 

11,2 
MiftifM^  or  country  of  the  Mmli,  Tkr. 

iii.  44/.  472 
Maniriii,  fn.  Mnrttthim,  ii.  443 
Mofitirlft.  city  of  the.  iv.  .'Wl    3!)fi 
Maaiilu,   v:iriou«  Hellenic  •lie*  named 

thus,  i.   1-23.   171;   ii.  .584;    iii.  361. 

.543.  .M3;  iv.  451.  521 
Mahomet  II.  iv.  '267 

IV.  i.  440 

Maiir,  ihc  reed  a  malcrinl  fur  cuttaget, 

ii.  1.58 
Makarntisao,    uioii,    Mt.   Hrlinm,    ii. 

493.511 
Makhala.  N-il.  Amm.  iii.  .505.  310 
Makhera,  vil.  .4<'i>-><.  iii.  .505;  iv.  10 
.Maknarakhi,  vil.  M»;ih.  iv.  394 
Makrikh^ri,  vil.  near  Trmpr,  iii.  361 
23 


Makriuito,  t.  Mag».  iv.  388 

Makri.    isl.   SehitKidrt,    iii.   574 ;    vil, 

Atytrtt,  iii.  50.5 
MaknniJro,  inn.  Amtirficii-AmvAi/vckia, 

i.  i;W.  162;  iv.'253 

,  the  p«M  of,  i.  162.  215 

MakrvplU,  wn.  Mivru,  ii.  375 
M&krfvoro,  mn.  y£to.  ii.  602.  607 
Halak&ad,  dist.  loan.  iv.  165 

,  vi\,  Tj/tH/>Xira,  i.  416 

,  khan  of,  i.  416;  iv,  261.546 

MalakUtra,  dist.  III.  i.  .%6 
MalamatA,  vil.  W,  Lnc,  ii,  607 
Malaiidrina,   t,  and  dist,    W,  Lfjc,    ii. 

598.601.6-22 
Mnlalhria,  vil./'N-rM^/>mM  I,  iii.  408. 

413 
Maltfa,  prom.  I^icmiirt.,  iii.  76 
Male*iiin,  vil,  Btm.  ii.  '2H6 
Afaliue  foivst,  the,  i.  461 

pilf,  ii.  4.  16 

plain,  iv.  504 

Mn/tfHirs,  or  Mfii<'Hte*,  ii.  90 
Miili(.<*va,  t.  Attn.  i.  47(1 
MiUtmi,  t.  I'trr,  iii.  379 ;  iv.  31 1 
Malta,  y\\.  IUtn,.Pin,  ii,  106 
Mamas,  Aio,  vil.  CMc.  Aftir.  (Otyn- 


MwJ, 
Mandili, 
4'2,"« 


iii.  1.53 

(irom.  Eubaa  ( Gtrwriut ),  ii. 


Mani,  I'alca,  Hel.  niin  Aram,  iii,  .5'2t), 

.524 
Manino,  forest  A<vnt.  i.  181  ;  iii.  519 
MtiHto,  the  propheless,  ii.  231 
Mannfai-tures,  i.  45;  iii,  •253.  3.54;  iv. 

273.  ,190 
Man UM-rijits,  Greek,  ii.  518;  iii.  127 
Marandali.  a  summit  of  //e/ftva,  ii.  4!f3 
MarathiEL,  plain,  H*.  fjoc.  ii.  618 
Mariti.  tuhnrh  of  Arta,  i.  218 
Mnralknn.  t.  Atl.  ii.  4.10 

,  lake  <.f,  ii.  433 

ManithHi,  t.  I'hn.  ii.  549 
Mnrtiimiiut^  ramittign  of,  ii.  ,H36.  408 

— -,  his  death,  ii.  .^VI 

Matptrtti,  t.  Tkrmmlia,  i.  406;  iv,  17 
Man/w,  r.  III.  iii.  448 
Mardi^pulo,  vil.  Atl.  ii.  442 
Marina,  Aghin,  vil.  Mrlu,  ii.  95 
Marinlates,  vil.  Hhn.  ii.  7'2.  H6.  <M).  94 
Mariua,  r.  Tkr.  (Ifrlnw)    iii.  216 
Mannara,  site  o[  Ampfitpili',  iii.  183 
Mamiiri,  vil.  liMhaxi,  ii.  4;<2 
Mannoriani,  vil.  Mt.  Osmi,  .17.\  379 
Man,  fn.  and  sanct,  of,  at  Thrlrt.  ii.  238. 

404 
Martino,  vil.  Bvett,  ii.  ^286 
Maskoltiri,  vil.  (^htirmia,  i.  57 

.  vil.  Tkna.  iv.  496 

Masliini,  i«l.  near  C'orfd,  i.  7 
Musonrv,  stvlrs  of  llol.  in  N.Greece, 

iv.6rf,  314.  4.^2 
Mataranga.  vil.  Tkm.  iv.  316,  4.96.  4.9R 
Mali,  fn.  and  marsh  I'trr,  iv.  •2119 
M»ti.»ki.  vil.  Ml.  /'iWitt,  i.  •28'2,  •2»|. 

•21(0;  iv.  210 
Mavra,  .\;hin,  fort,  LatcxUy  iii.  10 


INDEX. 


Luevreiu,  or  Dt>tium^  t.  /V/t«.  iv.  44<i 
Locmui,  u  lummit  of  PimlHS,  iv.  240. 

276 
l/iivji^  (iciilh  of,  ii.  10>% 
Lolu,  inb-rii"!.  Art*,  iv.  229 
Lakhftti^,  vil,  Bijmtlia^  Mac.   Hi.  208, 

•231 
I^klmni!ikaatn>,  mini  TtpnfAwtt.^  i.  294 
,  vil.  and  ensile  <1/uiwn>, 

iv.  Ifti 
Lakia,  vil.  MiJoimu,  i.  223 

,  river  of,  i,  225.  22.t 

L4nuui,  «uh-<ji>t.  Ana,  i.  244 ;  iv.  229 
Lamia.,  t.  Fhth.-Metii  (Kituni)  ii.  2.  30 
L&jiiia,  diftt.  Acam.  near  I^uctit,  tii,  14. 

•23 


Lani 


uigu&,  vil. 
232,  23,1 


AnthriHH*,  Mac.  iii.  208. 


r 


Ijtijikystium^  qui.  /}an.  ii.  139.  141 
Lapsltta,  lake  of,  ueiu'  loan.  i.  400;  iv. 

«).  127.  133 
Lari,  r,  itt  Ttirtiu/ru,  Biro.  ii.  455.  460 
Larim,  c.  /'<•/,«,  i.  435— 443;  iii.  3C0. 

372  ;  iv.  294.  534 

,  Palci,  vil.  Priot.  iii.  361 

LarixKi  Crrmuile,  I   PhUi.  iv.  2.04 
Larmn,  mills  of,  Bift.  E.  cout,  ii.  286. 

292 
Laniaki,  pt.  CrisnaniM  lay,  ii.  593,  .^4 
LarymMOy    iimwr  and   lower,  t.   Bwo,- 

fiho.  U.  287.  28.'! 
LupaUia,   fort   near  7<'m;ic,   iii.  350, 

W7.  418 
Laulle,  Mr.  i.  164.  181 
Lupokli6ri,   vil.  near  nioutli   Pmeim, 

iv.  .128 
Latani,  vil.  Boo.  ii.  461 
LAun-nre,  8t.  vil.  Ataipi.  iv.  392 
LanriHm.  inn.  Att.  ii.  426 
Laviiliori,  vil.  Daitt.  i.  345 
Lavra,  moii,  Afir,  M'lc.  iii.  12ft 
Lazan,  a  Hiimniit  of  PinituM^  i.  317.  397; 

iv.  107.  125 
Leather,  dye  for,  iv.  280 
LrtxuMa^  t.  Bau.  ii.  120,  el  seq. 
LtdoH,  t.  Pho.  ii.  89 
Lefka,  vil.  /Miifo,  iii.  37 
,  ruined  vil.  Ban.  (  Tkctpitr ),  ii, 

479 
Lofktdha,  (Lruoif,^  iii.  10—22 

,  ttrait  of,  1.  165.  172 

L6fkimo,  prom.  Corfh,  iii,  2 
Li-fla,  >il.  Plm.  (Elulrinj,  ii.  82 
Leftliericllin,  l»l.  I'hutr.  .Mnc.  iii.  167 
lA'Alicro-khilri,  Nil.  Pen.  iv.  31.S 
LcfuikarFi,  vil.  Mt.  Otgmjnu,  iii.  4U6' 
Lcffiou,  the  Ronjau,  iv.  462 
Leklili.  vW.CkiiimiuAliii.  i.54 
Ukhonia,  vil.  .»/.(./».  iv.  378.  392 
f^/antHin,  iiluin  Euiiwn,  ii.  265 
/x/r,>,  louiD  of,  Mnjam,  ii.  3.t9 
Leiovo,  vil.  Mnlvxiu,  i.  2.56;  iv.  254 
l^nia,  nin.  /A/jn.  i.  542.  346 
lyrijnuhtn.^  king  of  .Sjntrta,  ii.  6,  40 
l.e|irnu,  or  IJejK'oio,  vil.  nc.ii  ^'tr>/tn.s, 

Acurn.i.  138.  143 

v.illry  o),  i.  l.>7 


Lfpiiiia,  vil.  All.  (Ekiait),  ii,  379 

Lttckc  o/DelfJU.  ii.  554 

Lett,  t,  Mvi/ihmiii,  Iii,  461 

Letham.  i.  at   /"riotj,   T*.  i.  425.  iv. 

285.  289 
Lfticiifr,  {iroiu.  l,rwn».  iii.  10.  41 
Uwim,  vil.  Ai»<.  li.  480.  484 

,  battle  of.  ii.  131.  4«5 

Lfurimtu\  prom,  f  Wirvni,  L  94;  iii.  2.  5 

l.ia,  pi.  Ilhiim,  iii.  hi,  .54 

Liiikura,  iiiuilnil  of  Mt.  /'ormusMI.   tu 

105.  527.  53.5 
Lia|«-,  Albanian  Irilie,  i.  60,  61 
Liatkoviki,  t.  Puracati,  iv.  1U9 
Liatkovo,  vil.  'Amfa  d.  iv.  272 
Lihelkiuu  and    J'rlrn,    fna.    Mu  til»- 

thriym,  Bccu.  ii.  \3i) 
Ubrlhrium,  mn.  Boo.  ii.  139.  141;  in. 

413.  422 
Libdkliovo,  t.  Atiii.  i.  24  ;  iv.  101 
Lichadrt,  i»land>,  Eutmic  atraita,  U.  177 
IJdhoriki,  t.  ir.  Loe.  ii.  597 
IJeutjo,  Albanian  di^t.  i.  24 
Lightning,  the  hill  of;  al  .Suli,  i.  228. 

231.  239 
LUiea,  t,  Pho.  ii,  "I.  84,  90.  lUt.  581 
Liiu^ui,  Ugoon  al   V6liitxa,  Acnm.   I, 

166 
Liminea.  I.  Acam.    i.  144,    14)1.    162; 

iii.  575;  iv.  243—251  ;   t.  Hiit.  iv. 

512 
Lingbiiiilhni,  vil.Zai;6ri,  l<>4n.  d.  i.  399 
LiHmH,  mil.  Molamu,  I  387.  398;  iv. 

Linovr6khi,  lake  Anm.  i.  173 
Lipno,  vil.  Eitbwa  f  j^lrpfUMj^  ii.  176 
J,ustu,  t.  ///.  (Lcsh),  iii.  477 
Lilliaritu,  raatle  and  irrii,  in  loko.  i. 

405 :  iv.  151 
Liuikhuro,  vil.  Mt  Otfmimi,   iu.  406. 

422 
Liuk,  i'l,  ^F4imit<  (Cerigotto),  iii.  75 
Livadhi,  or  VlakhoUvaiUio,  t.  JPerr.  L 

319;  iii.  334 
,  or  lake  of  Seniiiu,  Tktt^i,  ii. 

.115 
Livadliia,  i.  Bmi.  (LtbaUri/i  J,  ii.  118, 

rt  «v/.  202,  rl  lu^, 
Livulh^,  t.  anddi%l.  CrfthnHcHio,  iii.  60 
Livadh^stm,  nt.  Bwn.  w.  roa>t.  ii.  504 
Livniiilea,  y\\.  E.  Loe.  ii.  175 
Lixiiri,  l.  Cc}thaUenvt,  iii.  60.  64 
Lizati,  vil.  near  Tepel^ni,  i,  .56 
/jxri  O^'iltr,  or  ttetlem,  ii.  91.  Cl^ 

,  eastcni,  ii.  176 

■..ogarii,  lagoon  near  .ArU,  i.  202 
Logotlieti,  or  Khondrodhinia  of  Livaal* 

Ilia,  ii.  202 
,  or  Klialiki6piilo  of  V6iuijja, 

i.  166;  iii.  181 
\^'uglir\,  vil.  Elimis,  iii,  101 
Lii|N.*«i,  or  Li6iie»i,  vil,  on  loiter  A^tmt^ 

i.  34 ;  vil.  Thr'jirotia,  i.  102 
L-liit,  r.  Hiiliiiiiii,,  Bwu.  ii.  20i).  4i)8 
l.ove,  woPkliip  uf,  Ml   Tkrjtpur,    it     4lt2. 

•1.% 
I.<..\iidlin,  vil.  Hist,  iv.  508 


INUIiX. 


Lmtoi,  Til.  lo&ji.  <).  iv.  317 

L&uri,  Til.  ///.  i.  3Kb' 

Luke,  Si.  chunli  nt  TMrn,  ii.  '223 

-,iuiiii.»li(/ir«.,/'*o.  ii. 524.529 
Lukiii  vil.  Oao.  E.  rout.  ii.  271.  376 
LtikoTikia,  vil.  EdoHis^  iii.  199 
L^kavi>,  Til.  f'/iiiottin^  \.  79 
Luiiji,  vil.  Chiifkin^  i.  H-T 
Luru,  vil.  cutlc,  aiiil  mib-diit.  Alia,  i. 
343.255;  iv.  2.M 

,  river  of,  i.  im.  258;  iv.  25(i 

I.iifiiri,  Roniui  artist,  iv.  IliO 

LiMtitm,  vil.  luaiK  ii.  iv.  79 

Lutraki,  pt.  (iiiirnr  Artn,  .<4tTirH.  i.  1U3, 

l()4  ;  ill.  498  ;  iv.  243 
I.iitri,  n\.  (}nhniimut.  Ban.  ii.  150 
IjiitjLiaiiii,  vil.  Acrtm.  iv.  5 
LvlijiiiUia,  pUin,  pt.  and  ill.  Cha/e.  Mac. 

'iii.  1(15,  (fit; 
J.ychnuliu,  t.  ///.  iii.  2«1 
L^hnitin,  lokr.  iii.  3I«).  .128 
LifmrrM,   suiuntit   nf  Pumitttut  (Lia- 

"kiim),  ii.  81.579 
LlfctiMomimn  (Trmf^J.  iii  ."PW 
Ltfiliiu.nr  Lwlian.  r.  /f(i/fiffrf, i)i.27U.437 
liV]fovit/.i,  tun.  and  mon.  ..^cYim.  iii,  511 

— .  lake  uf,  i.  1.^7;  iii.  512 

Ij)kiiklturi,  vil,  .f'.tii.  on  Mt.  Vietia,  dc- 
Htmvril  by  a  lalldp•ltl^  i.  l.')l 

-,  -fi'/'i.  on  tlip  M(>m<i,  ii.  6U5 


Lvk6>loino,  klian  and  bridge  near  lo&n. 

'i.  4tll ;  iv.  127 

(Trmft),  iii.  3»4.  388 

|j.vkiir>i,  vil.  7'A«**/*r»»/i'.i,  iv.  53 
Lt/iuTMlu.,  ur  LyMcuM^  ilist.  Up.  Mac.  iii, 

•.•82,311 
LilKiMdrr,  death  nf,  ii,  307 
Lmimttehiii,  ur  IlYiie,  t.  and  lake  jRo, 

i.  122.  1.53 
LtfnmnchH*.  king  nf  Mtu\    i.  153;  iii. 

■4»)4;  iv.  576 
Lynil'iu.,  the  work  of  at  Dium,  iii.  415 

MixTfiimin,  diitinrtinn    nf  I'mjcr   and 
I«wer,  iii.  305;  iv.  V23.  IW 

%,  diviftiun  into  four  provinrvii 


by  the  Roman»,  iii,  327.  480;  iv,  124 
Afurynut,  I.  H'.  Aor.  i,  1 1 1 
Mud)ieniokh6ria,  vila.  Ckalc.  Mac.  iii. 

Ili2 
Mmlint^  or  country  of  the  Mmdi,  Tkr. 

iii,  447.  473 
MaeariUy  fii.  Mantthon,  ii.  443 
Magmtn,  nty  of  the.  iv.  .181 .  39t> 
MariiU,  Tariuu*  Hellenir  >itr«  n.ini<'d 

lEua,  i,  133.   171;   ii.  584;   iii.  W\. 

£43.553:  iv.  451.531 
Mahomet  II.  iv.  2fi7 

IV.  i.  440 

Maiir,  the  reed  a  material  for  cottagei, 

ii.  I.i8 
MakarKliwi,    mon,    Mt,   Hdieun,    ii, 

49.T.M1 
Makhala,  vil,  Amrtt.  iii.  .505.  510 
Makhera.  vil.  .4.'«r»,  iii.  ,505;  iv.  10 
Mikriarakhi,  vil.  Miu/m,  iv.  .194 
MakrikhM,  vil,  nrat  Trmpt,  iii,  361 
23 


Makrinitza,  t.  MoflH.  iv.  388 
Makri,    i»l,    Eckintu/ff.    iii,   574 

Af^irn.   iii,  50,5 
Mii\iiiti6ro,  mil.  A  tHtirnciti' A  iHtAi/ockia^ 

i.  138,162;  i v.  2.53 

,  the  pa«  uf,  i.  1C2,  215 

Makryplai,  lun.  M/vciria.  ii,  375 
Makrifvoro,  mn.  .liui.  ii.  602.  607 
Malakfuri,  dial,  loiin.  iv.  165 

,  vil.  TtftHtf^axt^  i,  416 

,  khan  of,  i,  416  ;  iv.  361.  546 

Malakiuxra,  diM.  ///,  i.  366 
Mnlimata,  vil.  H'.  Loc.  ii.  607 
Malnndritia,   t.  and  dist.    If.  /xw.    ii* 

.598,601,622 
M.ilalliria,vil,/'ieri(irX>n>M  i,  iii.  408. 
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Malen,  pntm,  ZxirowiVr,  iii,  76 
Malrfina,  vil,  Hm*.  il.  2U6 
Miiliiic  foretl,  the,  i.  461 

pilf,  ii.  4.  16 

■ —  plain,  iv.  504 

AfaiieHM'^^  or  Mctinuet^  ii.  20 
Muli<6va,  t.  Alin.  i.  470 
Mnllaa,  t.  Prrr.  iii.  379;  iv.  311 
.M.'Jla,  vil,  Bax'.PIio.  ii,  10(i 
Moiiiaf,  Aio,  vil.  Chaie.  Aftw.  ( Otwt- 

UiuU  iii,  153 
Mandui,  proui.  EtAmt  (O^roMwfL  ii. 

433 
Mani,  I'alcii,  Hrl.  niin  Aeon.  iii.  .520, 

524 
Miiiiina,  fnre«t  Aeam,  i.  101  ;  iii.  519 
Muiilu.  llic  pivphftrM,  ii.  231 
Maniifarture«,  I.  45;  iii.  353.  354;  iv. 

373.  3.'W 
ManiiM-rinU,  Greek,  ii.  518;  iii.  137 
Marandali,  a  luuimit  of  //e/fmn,  ii.  493 
Mamthiii,  tilain,  H'.  Iyi>c,  ii.  618 
Mariti,  Bulxirb  of  Arta,  i,  21U 
Mnruihmi,  t.  All.  ii.  4.10 

,  lake  of,  ii.  4,^1 

iUiin/Mn,  I.  I'hn.  ii,  .549 
MurdftHtHJi,  camiwiflin  nf,  ii.  336.  408 

.  hi»  death,  ti.  3.50 

Marjtariti.  t.  T/trrpnilui,  i,  405;  iv.  17 
Maruw,  r,  ///.  iii,  448 
Marit^'ipuln.  fW.All.  ii,  442 
Marina,  Aghia,  vil.  Mpiw.,  ii.  95 
MarinliiU'*,  vil,  I'ko.  ii.  72.  Sli.  .'X).  94 
Marft7Ji.  r,  Tl.r.  (Hehriuj    iii,  216 
Mamiara,  rite  of  AtH/AijntliM.  iii.  18,1 
Mamiiiri,  vil,  Kutmro.,  ii,  4t'I3 
Marmariani,  vil.  Mt,  0»i,  37.1,  379 
Mun,  fn.  and  lanct.  uf,  at  TMa,  ii.  33U. 

404 
Mrirtinn,  vil,  Bwo.  ti.  386 
.Miukoluri,  vil,  Ctuitmut^  i.  .57 

,  vil.  Thea.  iv.  4!)6 

Maclera,  i*l,  neai  Corfd,  i,  7 
Mnaonrv,  ntvlen  of  Hel,  in  N.  Greece, 

iv.  6!f,  314,  432 
MaUringa,  vil.  Tknt.  iv.  316.  496.  498 
Mali,  fn,  and  mar^h  /Vrr,  iv.  299 
Matiiiki.  vil.  Ml.  /•.»./«,  i.  282.  284, 

■200;  iv.  210 
Mavra,  Aghin,  fort.  Lcacat^  iii.  IQ 
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Mavru-iipHa,  sourcei,  Mriit.  ii.  25 
Mavi-oTirr6,  r.  liaau.-Pko.  f  Cfphutiu  J^ 

ii.  9H.  191 
Mnvriln,  yi\,  Dri/uftu^  ii.  17 
Mivrofilipiii.  faaiily  ol'  Pnm^  ikl.  iii,  85 
Mavroinaii,  faiiiilv  of,  Acnnt.  iii.  501 

,  vil.  ,«/«.  iii.  539 

Mavron6rn.  jiruui.  Ep.  i.  1U3 

,  ran.  AU.  ii.  437 

Mivrovii,  vil.  Ortilu,  i.  323 

,  vil.  and  laiic  Bimilliu,  iii.  230 

Mavru-dhlliui,  tJel.  Mte  AU.-lSao.   ii. 

MO 
Mavrovdiii,  u  iiumniU  of  Pitidta,  i.  296 

,  ran.  MiH/H.  iv.  407 

,  mil.  7'lim.  iv.  326 

.  inn.  /'rhit.  jwv  Kiinutjkgb 

,  vil.  Zogiiri  loiu.  d.  i.  397 

MazjirAld,  vil.  M*iiitm»^  iv,  95 

,  vil.  r*W«j»i,  ii.  21(i  _ 

Muziii'ukia,  vil.  T/m/mitin,  iv.  71 
Mazi,  vil.  Huliartitt^  ii.  205,  f1  gnu. 
Mi«/»inii,  l»ko  uf  A'>rr'/>f«/u',  i.  17o*  186 
Mivi/ftftmi^  I.  ChiiU\  Afttr.  iii.  154 
Mrilrim,  I.  Uivi.  ii.  215;  I.  I'ho.  ii.  548. 

.VWI;  l.Aairii.  iii.  575 
Mcdliinitxa,  ur  l*uii(loiiitza,  vil,  B,  Loe, 

ii.  liti 
Mcjta.  r.  .E/u.  ii.  599 
AfnfiUMu*u,  rnmniiuider  of  tlie  tliipfl  of 

Xrr,rr4,  ii.  268 
Mti^iiii,  ill.  near  Iteuau,  iii.  30;  iv. 

16 
J»/«7"r«,  ii.  38.'!.  .W2— 401 
A/raiirt>,  drliln  of  tlir,  ii.  374 
Mrliiii^i  All,  viccrov  oIKiifnl,  Iii.  174. 

237;  iv.  219 
Mrlim«t  I'ulii,  of  PliiUu,  i.  .t36,  35.5 
Miliin*;(,nryuirlni,  i.  .i4.  223.  4<t(j.  408 
Mo1i!uctjtiti>,  ur  Maniutjiiiii,   vil.  Art« 

d.  iv.  -229.  254 
filritioitit\  till*  god»  S4I  callrd,  ii.  592 
MctambiuM,    vil.    Sctiiuatmt,    iv.   4o8. 

473 
MriiimpHj,  touiplc  of,   M   ^^/ottJknta^ 

.W«i*iro,  ii.  406 
Mfhmpt/tfHjt^  rock  at  ThermajH/l^^  ii. 

42.  .Vj  ■ 
MtUu,  r.  Mrlit,  ii,  11.  2lt;  t.  Ombiinr- 

«NU,  Sod.  ii.  154.  161.  185;  r.  TVo. 

iv.  515 
Mclrniku.  t.  OHamnmUcr^  iii,  201 
Mclrtiut,  iiinn.  uf  St.  Alt.  ii.  371.377 
MMMn,  U  Muifn.  iv.  414. 

,  gulf  of.  iv.  413 

,  I.  Hul.  iv.  536 

JMuaHM,  or  Pntmmim,  mrtliiu  of,  ii. 

414 
Miii—myi,  t.  nor  TliftmtUmicu,  iii.  461 
MtlUr.  lake  .fi/u.  iii.  573 
AfMmi,  I.  Pktk.  iv.  470,  471 
Mflntit,  diit.  MiMiau,  iv.  101.  1 19 
Mrldna,  ji«»  /Vrr.  iii.  S51 
.tr<4».  i>l.  (Milu),  iii.  77—83 

,  anrirni  riti,  iii.  79 
.l/'wo"",  >l«tuc  ai.  4|  l^iffAnm  TMet. 

Ii,  386 
24 


A/niiii'.  L  I'aUi-M!,  Mac.  Ui.  156 
Mciideii,    mu.    Alt.    { J'emtetirmm  J,    li.  j 

430 
McDldhi,  nl.  j<».  ii.  417 
,    pt.    fulf  nf    Arta,    Sp,    iv.  | 

236 
Meiitil,  or  Turkish  pott,  i.  337 
Mcra,  vil.  Daco.-f'ku.  ii.  109 

•,  lorrcnl  of,  ii.  Ill 

Mprali,  Nil.  I'ku.  ii.  95.  1K» 
Mrrtii,  vil.  near  Trikkalo,  iv.  53(i 
Mi'.vdAoglii,  t.  ..Cto,  i.  113;  iii.  .S32 
,  lagoon  ol,  i.  1 18 ;  iii.  £39^  \ 

542 
Mntufmi,  t.  ir.  Luc  n.  633 
Afmmjjium,  mn,  Bm>.  R.  eoaat,  iL  219. 

276 
A/tMfu,  fn.  near  Syirlo,  iv.  4H5 
Mrt.ifu,  t.  .£fo.  i.  14,5.  149.  151 
MelM'i*>,  trenrhca  Ukrd  liv  Turki«b  and 

AUuiuiaii  infantry,  i.  4<).  231 
Meteora,   man».  ami  rock*.    T^mnJUnf, 

i.    418,   458;    described,    iv.    537,  <t 

net/. 
Metlloiie,  t.  Pifri-i,  iii.  435 
Mrtjoliijn,  Albanian  officer,  iii.  294 
.Mttmpolui^  t.  Oitrvf^  ii.  91 

,  t.  AnirH.  iii.  51 1.  576 

,  two  in  rV..  iii.  371 ;  i».  49& 

506_il  1 
Metiovo,  t.  TfmjJttBi,  i.  294 ;  iv.  aSO 
,  ri\cr  of,  i.  292 


,  Zvec')»  or  mu.  of,  i.  294.  411 

—415;  iv.-Sll 

Miiku,  king  of  the  Uiy^r*,  or  PArjfftf, 
iii.  447 

Muhw.  or  Lebntifin^  C  fi«o,  ii.  1:20 

Miklialilrj,  vil.  and  hill  at  A'ttuMnOt.  i. 
180;  iv,  217 

Miicorus^  or  Miiunnu^  u  C%aic, 
iii.  4.ili 

Milia,  vil.  Ucrvena  d,  i,  299 

Mili«,  I,  .W.i.m.  IV.  3,92 

Milyngua,  vil.  lo4n  d.  i.  263 

Miliar,  buy  of  Si,  at  Egripu,  ii.  256 

Mmtrra,  Irmpln  of: — at  I'jIrriBumm, 
Bma.  ii.  13.'.  1.18;  of  M.  AlritUmm.. 
at  PtUa,  ill.  264;  at  AmUrarm,  C 
313;  of  H.  Ania,  at  PIntm,,  iL  »4; 
of  M.  Piunau,  near  Ehliia,  Pkt,  it 
83 ;  of  M.  Ibmia,  atmt  Ounmtit 
Bwu.  ii.  139;  two  oibrrs  of  M    /in 

Tiirm/v,  iv.  501 ;  of  M.  " mi.  at 

/>«//>«■;  ii.  553.  .Vi2;  of  M.  TMt*ima, 

at  /V«Mn>M,  Btea.   u.  'US;   in  j||. 

eutioc,  Mf/um,  ii.  396 ; 

it,  105;  at  .JaniitaD,  ii.  302; 

and  statae  of  IL  Ctauu,  ai 
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.WwM,  i>l.  Miyari*,  ii.  401 

J/i'aiNu,  the  treasnrv  of,  at  l~ 
U'ao.  ii.  147. 148' 

Miritza,  vil.  Tnlnm^  f'p,  TV  it   ' 

.Miaal^  viL  Tka..  ■*  33t 

^Otrwfatu,  ki«  army  in  Omm,  a,  HV, 

.Vir^,  I.  Pimm,  bi.  430 


I 

I 

I 


rMM.ft. 
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Miuikeli,  inu.  uuu-  luan.    i.  4<I0;   iv, 

136.  16» 
Mnjikii,  difl.  ///.  i.  351.  366,  367 
Modbi,  vil.  I'lui.  \\.  77 
M(*gleii£i,  diit.  t.  aiid  r.  Mac,  tii.  268. 

270.  276 
Mcilu,  <>r  Mnlii,  vil.  ucu  Tlwrmopglm^ 

ii.  I.  12.  37.  17S 
Mnlo,  L^iilf  of.  lUutrft,  iii.  24 
A/i»/*>r(*,  r.  J'ttitteit,  ii.  348 
MoIC^lmXa,  vil.  J'rrr  iv.  3«1.  311 
M<JtM>i.  pco.  £>).  i.  74.  2U8.  2;»8 ;  iv. 

118.  179 
Mototsui,  or  Moiogns^  ti\B{.JCp.  iv.  117. 

178.256 
Mtttotsuf^  Siin  of  PyrrhuM^  iv.  175 
MolvM^  r.  near  Chientnriii^  Bw*.  ii.  1^8 
Afnifcrria,  I.  .Cto.  i.  llll 
Moniutiri,  or  Bilolia,  t.  PeUuiuiiia,  Ii). 

S19 
Monoxvlo,  or  raiiucs  uf  the  lake  of  Ku»- 

loria,'i.  325-,  uftlic  lake  uf  \liiial6ii- 

ghi,  iii.  542 ;  of  ibc  lake  uf  luanuiiu, 

IV.  9. 
Afnpsiiiin,  Mt.  /V/M.  iii.  377 
Moripr,  Mei"!-*.  J.  anil  D.  i.  283 
Morltii,  vil.  TMie.4,  li.  244,  278.  318 

,  lake  of,  or  Paraliiiiiii,  ii.  277 

Murint^  r.   near  Chtrvitria^   Baau,    it. 

1%   1.''9 
Monirih,  r.  .'Elo.  ii.  .'12.  59fi.  5M8.  61)2. 

619 
MoiTeria,  vil.  Chiumia^  i.  22.  70 
Mmkukli^ri,  vil.  Mr/in,  ii.  24 
Mo!.k6|KiIi,  t.  /Ai».  i.  343,  :i44 
M6«siaii,  vil,  loan.  d.  iv.  98 
Mothoiir^  t.  Mnttn.  iv.  384 
Mudhitri,  nrom.  Cerigo  inl.  iiL  76 
Mukhiiir  Patlii,   i.  404;  iv.  153.410. 

549 
Miiliani,  vil.  Art*  A.  i.  220;  iv.  229 
Mulki,  vil. /•*«.  ii.  76.  86;   vil.  Boo. 

ii.  213 
Miirex,  fikli  yieldin^a  )nini1o  Ayr,  ii.  520 
Murria,  vil.  Vhaimui,  i.  97 
Mnu  Paslia,  at  'Kpokto,  ii.  610;  at  8«- 

loniki,  iii.  236 
Muiiiki,  pww  of,  iv.  £31 

,  vil.  HiM.  iv.  523, 524 

MuM^,  frrovc  and  g:uiiet  of  tlie,  in  Mt. 

Hrli.-,m,  ii.  4.'»2.  494 
,    taiicliurv   of  the,    Ml.  Lilie- 

lliriHiti,  Aon.  ii.  IX>.  141 
Mutufi,  I'asha,  of  Delviuo,  i.  19 
Miiitafadhco,  vil.  Panunpii,  licev.   ii. 

469 
Muzinkiiti,  vil.  T/n'mrttlvt,  iv.  51 
Miitja  llu&buf,  or  Mum  Vufttif,  U'y  of 

Te|irlem,  i.  41 
Mym/fjutu,  t.  Boo.  and  iu  diat.  ii.  349 

— 2.W.  264 
Mvr^ur,  pt.  J'kn.   ii.  .hiO 
.Wvninmf,   i«l.   .Kymm,  (Mvkono),  iii. 

1(14 
Mi/tlilnma,  ditl.  Mnr,  iii.  418 
.1/"*/*.  fori.  Pen.  iv.  311 
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Mylo|i6tanio,   vil.    Cerigo  iai.    iii.   76; 

cavern  tliere,  ibid. 
Mvo»ia,  t.  W.  1m.:  ii.  592 
Mi^mnetiu,  id.  PM.  iv.  348 
Mifra^  t.  Afatfit.  iv.  416 
Atyrrinia,  t.  tulanu,  iii.  180 
Mvmn^  worki  of,  nt  the  Jifuxiutn  o/' 

Hr/tcun,  ii.  495 
Mipvnidet,  the  Athenian,  victorie*  at, 

li.  463 
Mvrtari.  mon.at  V^uitza,  i.  167;  iii. 494 
MVrtlef,  ii.  38.  517 
j\/yrtHitli«m,  lake  .^ cum,  i,  173;  town 

Artim.  iv.  24 
.Mytikii,  vil.  near  Pr^vj-ia,  i,  178 

,  laiy  of,  i.  195 

,    eooferencc    with   Mj    Paahk 

near,  iv.  45 
.Mviinoli,    Ilrl.  mint  (EleuHtcrwJ    ii. 

S71.  373-376 

A'r/umi^,  t.  Mygia,  iii,  468 
\tiiH<ifiHm,  nni.  and  I.  Pltanutia,  iv. 

472 
Xtiryr,  t.  K.  /..oc.  ii.  187 
Nasneri.  mn.  near  Siili,  i.  242 
A'lm/wWiw,  1.  .Etv,  li.  607,  el  «y. 
iVritt/i/u,  peak  ol  I)rlj)hi.  ii.  568 
Noft.  Piirmimi,  Pho.  ii.  .527.  550 
iVarrtMtu,  fu.of,  Tftexpiati,  Itao,  ii,  41Mi. 

501 
Naxia,  iiil.  jf^/mm  ( tS't-nuJ,  iii.  93 
AVaoo/u.  or  Nmiolu,  I,  Mae.-  Tkr,  iii. 

1110.217.224 
NcfterAjioli,  pt.  and  mini,  Mac-Tkr, 

iii.  1(9 
N^nnm,  tiin.  Il^twa,  iii.  47 
NekhAri.  vil.  J»f.,,/«.  iv.  383.  .192 
Xrlia.  t.  A/uffn.  fv.  379 
AVwriK*.  temple  of  Jupitrr^    W,   Ltjc, 

ii.  613.  617 
Nrmetu  Wiammma,  temple  of,  SU.  ii. 

4.34 
Nemcitiika,  mn.  Alin.-Paraifaiu,  i.  24. 

384.  3119.  390;  in  preripiloai  rorki, 

i.  .195.  3m 
NeokhAri,    or    NeoUi6rio,    vil.    Am- 

fiiiMii'i,    iv,   237 ;    vil.    near    Mc- 

Milougbi,    i.    113.    124;    vil.    Afuc- 

Tir.   ( AmfAipJuJ,    iii.    181.    183; 

vil.    Perr.   iii.   33a;    vil.   on    lower 

Ai^lutt*^   iii.  543;    vil.    Thntpmtiu, 

iv.  72;   vil.  Tkamat.  Ban.    ii.  488; 

vil.  near  Ptilln^  Jiftw.  iii.  261 
AVoK,  or  TM'T<n,  i.  J'iv.  ii,  79.  ISO 
Nr6patra.  or  Badrajik,  t.  .£ivH]Ne«,  ii.  14 
AVyxM,  Caittn  Antariuui^  it],  68 
NetifiiHr,  temple  of,  at  Ortrkrjitus,  Bmi. 

ii.  214;  at  .R/<r.  AVhwi,  ii.  275;  N. 

Curritu,  wonliip  of,  at  Cicrium,  iv. 

499 
AVnlrw*,  t.  Lruf^in,  iii.  16 
t^rritum^  mn.  tthnCKi.  iii.  37 
SetBUHU,  lake  Prla,.  i.  415;  iv.  103 
S'niHt,  the  leiitaiir.  i.  108 
AV»»or  of  Omjtia,  i,  7 1 


INDEX. 


Naha,  r.  Tnratr,  ii(.  215 
Ncvoluni,  vil.  Mt.  Oma,  iv.  413 
NiJvnik6po,  I.  Thraiv,  ill.  183 
NcvrApoli,  |>ais  of  (Ml.  tEVu  ),  ii.  31 

• ,  plain  of,  in   Agnfn,  iv.  272 

Ngrghr,  iribc  cif  Allumiuia,  i.  (>1 
Aicaa^  t.  nirar   ThrrniiijnfUt^  ii.  6.  10, 

14.  3K 
NiemM,  l«m.  of  Jvpiler,  Mulotnt,    i. 

299 
Nicatuli-r,  ttie  jEMim,  i.  211 
Niausta.  t.  iCmaihiit^  iii.  283,  r/  ffrr/. 
Niccphorut  fJregoniii,  hi»  jounicy  into 

lllilria,  iii.  467.  478 
Niniu^  Athenian  commander,  ii.  402 
A^ttviyi*Vi*,  c.  ^/j.  ruin*  of,  i.  178.  185 — 

501  ;  iii.  491 
,  aqucducl  of,  i.  244.  256.  258. 

2.19.  2iil 
Nigrfta,  vil.  Biiiallii,  iii,  226 
Niklitti,  vil.  Hist.  iv.  2H3. 277.  .581 
Nikola,    Aio,   man.   near   Mt.  JiflieoH 

{MweitititJ^  ii.  492 
Nii»i,  vil.  Ac^irn.  (Jiilf  c»f  Arta,  i.  164; 

Hi.  4.t5.  4.17 
Nikolitta,  vil.  Omtu-Dius.  i.  334 
Nikoriki,  %-il.  E.  Imc.  ii.  177 
Nitje,  mn.  Mac  ( Unm  ! )  iii.  270 
Nivitw*,  vil.  near  Delvino,  Chfwnia^  i. 

16.  ;« 
^    vil.  Khimam  d.  Clttionut^    i. 

89.  375 
NitToro,  or  Akbunar,  vil.  Eliinfiii,  iii. 

329 
,  or  Sidhcrokijwa,   vil.   CWir. 

.Sfnr.  iii.  142.  l.M.  160 
NnmiaiiK,  the,  i.  3,TU;  iv.  202 
Notes,  Additional  : — 

on  the  life  of  Alf  Paiiba,  i.  463 
Valiare  khan,  i.  497 
Hiator}'  of  Siili  and  of  Parat,  (.  524 
Inacriptjons  of  Dttulin^  ii.  627 
.  —  of  C'kttronfia,  ii.  628 

of  On-Aomrwttjf,  ii.  630 

■  of  AcrcnAiuin^  ii.  632 

^ — ^ ■ —  of  Detjm^  ii,  63.5 

Ansthenuta  of  DcMi  in  the  time 

of  Pauuuiaa,  ii.  63.4 
Hiatorv  of  loaiiuiua,  iv,  553 — .5 
ffi»r    IVnvt  of  the   Edoiti,  afterward! 

Ampiifxilu,  iii,  181 
iVur>,  or  Aim,  t.  JSnw.  ii.  275 
Nitmi,  pt.  of  Mrtpira.  ii,  :«!),  401.  410 
Niaia,  kali,  itlanda  Corintliian  Gulf,  il. 

504 
NjmfJumm,  prom.  Acte,  Mae,  Ui.  114. 

Nrmphs  of  (Sllivniii,  cavern  and  oracle 
of  the,  Ii.  334,  335 

,  cave  of  the,  Itkam^  iii.  40 

,  worthip  of  the,  iii.  91 

Oak  timl»i>r,  where  moat  t-einarkable,  i. 

88.  164.172.181;  iv.  49,50 
Ocalni.  t.  flow.  ii.  20(i 
OrAe,  mn,  Eiilimi,  ii.  423 
2<i 


Odoln/Jitu,  in  Lyneath,  Vi.  SOB.  S1A 

,  in  I'm-fumitia^  iii.  417 

Ot1f'MiiHh\  pro.  PtPimia,  iii.   210, 

465 
CE»«>x,  t.  jr.  Loe.  ii.  616 
(Etiin,  Old,  t.  A<yirm.  iii.  536 
(Eniulir,  t,  <Elmt,  ii.  94 

,  c.  Aatn.  iii.  556 — S'O 

Qinoey  demiia  and  fort.  Att.  ii,  373,  < 

(Eno}Jitft^,  vil.  Tunaar^a.  ii.  463 
Ocrw,  v.  riiriai;  ii.  324.  330.  359 
(2,Vn,  mn.   and  t.  (Etaa,  ii.  4.  9.  1$ 

•25 
Ogia,  aiimmit  at  TIokh6  or  Ticnia 

yE/o.  i,  131 
OlriiHt,  t.  jfJo.  i.  154 
0(i»»,  t.  Mum.  iv.  384 
lf:anlllna,  t.  H'.  Loc.  ii.  621.  SM 
CEchuKa,  t.  -■&o.  ii.  623 

,  I.  Hitl.  iv.  .531 

(rdipivlia,  fn.  at  7"Ar4e.,  ii.  241. 243 
Olmriiif,  or  Olmiiu,  r.  ,0<ik>.  ii.  212.  497, 

499.  .501 
OAirrw.f,  mn.  /'•rrvj,  iii.  433 
OliioKitw,  I,  /"err.  iii,  345  ;  iv.  316 
ttf;«r,  fort,  IV.  A<^.  ii.  622 

,  i>a.w  near  Kalnniki,  iii.  234 

,  fort.  AmpllUucAin,  iv.  246,  251 

Oil/t»]mi.  game»,  at    JJinm^   /■•rnrfri,  iii, 

'411 
Ulifnifim,  nm,  Prrr.-Mac.   i.  319.  434: 

iii,  297.  336.  341.  348.   384,  n  ■« 

407;    iv,   ^gti,  445.  497.    51.3.   529. 

532 
Oli/ntltu,,  r.  C%ile.  Afar.   iii.    1.54.   455. 

459 
OUizika,  mn.  loan.  A.  i.  221.  224.313; 

IV,  l.TJ 
Omcr  VriAni  Bey,  iv.  219 
Om^Ao/iMm,  t.  Atimtattia-Paruvma^  xr, 

Onckamiu,  pt.  Chaunia,  i.  13.  93 
Oiuiahu,  t.  Bmi.  ii.  214 

,  r,  I'rlat.  iv.  458 

Ondokl&ri,  vil,  /W..,.  iv.  442 
OxcHj,  mn».  .>/■  -U.  409 

0»(>rJittNiif,  r.  !'■  -'.514 

OHthyrivm^K,  7'  ■  'it 

'Opari,  mn.  IMm.  i.  342.  345,  346 
OphiriufeK  or  OvkKmen$eg.  pro.  ..Otbi  \ 

614,623 
Ophthalmia,  the,  i.  262 
Oj^ittf^  or  ImmantiUy  r.  O^rcwewa. 

ii.  141 
O^w,  I.  E.  Lnf,  ii.  67.  173.  181 

,  iu  jfiilf,  ii.  174 

Oracle*,  of  Apollo  at    Uripki    ti     411 

147.  209.  411.  484.  .574;  «  Aim,  h! 

165:  on    Mt.  Plovm,   Ban.   it  279; 

at  7rt/yiii.  ii.  153 
,  of  Buvehm  at  Amu^icltm^,  Ii, 

75  ;  among  the  Salrm.,    Tkrmir.  fL 

l!H» 


,  of  jHniIrr  at  tMidona.  I».  A 

170.  I»3,  199  ^      •  *^ 


I 


INDEX. 


^Ka>nu'la,  of  Troplxmiiu  at  LtbrnUa,  li. 

~-     1-22 

iMKi- ,  A  niodrrn  near  Trjieleni,  i.  oO. 

»  'Origins,  inn.  Muc-Thr.  iii.  211.  4ti3 

',    fhfhtifittrs,  rii,  Ifaliatiiit,  ii.  *J10 
«^  OrcJuttiumuin  jilaiii,  tlic^  ii.  1.55.  1.50 

--J ^ infti'nptiuns.  ii.  ti30 

^  OivJkomrHii,  fco.  Been.  ii.  'iSi 

OrcAf>«Nr«Mj>,  or  Kri-hointrnuj^  t.  £a!0.  ii. 
,j       143,  rf*!/.  iv.  .T.M 
^    Owtw,  <ii>t.  Aftffnris,  ii.  405 

215*^  /"  ' 

-f    Ore6>,  Til.  uid  bar,  Bh/hbi,  ir.  350 

"  o>«CTt,  iwn.  nivi'.v,  iii.  ai.!,  2U 

,  Ontlu,  iliit.  {>.  Afar.  iii.  305 ;  ir.  121. 
'  124 

Orfaua,  dint.  Mae..Thr.  iii.  174, 175 

,  gulf  of,  iii.  145 

,  vil.  Thess.  iv.  327 

Orinm,  I.  I ll-Chtimin,  i.  3.  (!.  90 

Orio,  Count  Aniclo,  iii.  12.  21 

OriMM,  r.  ///.  iii.  477 

Ormanli,  vil.  I'rrr.  iii.  344 

Ormrmittm^  t.  The**,  iv.  434 

Orminium^  t.  Mivpt.  ir.  433 

Ormvlia,  ur  Ennylic*,  t.  Ckale.  Mac. 
iii.'  153 

Onbim,  t.  J?ii5an,  ii.  176.  375 

Onmu,  t.  Alt.-Ucn.  (Oropo),  ii.  440 

—44a 

On»  ('Affhion),  vcc  Aeie 

Orpluiu,,  iii.  412.  422 

'Onora,  vil.  BuaUia,  iii.  182 

(Ml)f,  duulel  uf  i'Mamia,  Ptta*.  iii. 

3WI 
OilliiiHllii,  mil   a(  An/iJU,  ii.  423 
Ortkufi^ttjiHtH,  inn.  r'A*ffr»>«r*i,  ii.  19*j 
Oiinilii  llcv,  of  'K|>«lito,  i.  107 
Ouia,  a  iiiiiiniit  of  t'itlumm.  ii.  373 
fhj*fitit/iu^  r.  Ltn*frnliji^  iii.  310 
Uitruvitza,  mn.  />!».  i.  345 
'Ostiuvu,  t.  and  lake,  Kordau,  iii.  275. 

282.305 
Owi.  inn.  M.igti.  1.  434;  iii.  380.  390, 

el  trii.  401 ;  ir.  298.  411,  tt  leq.  513, 

514.  53;i 

,  t.  BiMillia,  iii.  213.  2.10 

IJBtanlUa,     \-il.    Pomraa-Molouu,   i. 

.■W«;  ir.  119 
Othuniifl,  inl.  nrar  Corfu,  i.  7,  8 
CUkni;  mu.  Pmiulu,  ii.  17;  iv.  330— 

344 
Ovri/>-ka»tro  frninf  of  RhamnuM^  Alt.) 

i.  Ill;  iL  434 
(mini  of  Cialeu,  JEio.) 

1.111 
Oxia.  i«I.  .«/>.  iii.  .571 
Owt0,  or  Thoa.  isU.  .,£/o.  iii.  .52.  571 
Oxra,  Wallarhiaii,  i.  142;  iii.  5.54 


Oxoi,  ril.  IOmcu,  iii.  39,  ti  m. 
Osyneia,  I.  TWore.,  Vo.  Th.n.  279 
Pmomin,  dUt.   Mac.  Actptixita,  iii.  21 

305.  Vi-2.  470 
PmOfla,  p«».  ThracT.  iii.  212 
/WiM,  t.  .Vu'/n.  ir.  .<V>9,  W  *«/.  39R 
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Paqm.  or  Prjia,  t.  unit  iil.  Mratm*,  ii. 

407 
/*«//fi«</rti  of  TMtrji^  ii.  451 
Patlitiw,  ril.  AliHlawa-ia.  i.  364 
Pttitrrv*^  t.  ilrtin*.  iv.  IB 
PoltrjJianr,  I.  Phrrrni^  Tk.  ir.  493 
Palania,  vil.  ri«n.  ir.  .124 
I'al&n,  ril.  Kliiaiira,  CAnonw,  i.  5 
Palatt,  iairt,  AWw,  iii.  .93 
Pale,  I.  Crpkallmin.  iii.  50.  64 
Palei,  mn.  Aw<.  (PtoiuJ,  ii.  277,  278 

,  mon.  ii,  279 

i*alcavli,  vil.  Dvlrino,  Cknimia,  i,  65 
PaleA-ftiirdhiki,  niiofi  Hi»t.  iv.  136 
I'alr6  (ilipliMi,  ruiucd  vil.  Paramnia, 

hm..  ii.  32(1 
I'ali'iMcattro,  ril.  near  .Sykia,  Pmr.  ir. 

313 
Pale^kaatro,  ril.  near  Suli.  i.  225 
,riI.n«iu'Blazdhii,'A|trafik,d. 

ir.  .5(lfi.     ( Kor  I'liliokaiilro  in  (trni-ml 

sec  *^  llclti'uic  it*iiiain».") 
Palcoklidri,   ruiii»  in    the  Mraiiru,  li. 

413 
Paleo-|mna|iliia,  niins  ThetpUu.  ii.  488 
Palei'iiivrjio,  ruin^  ii.  175:  ir.  2,16.  250 
Palcovuiia,   or   Palcorfini,  (Mt.  IMi- 

eoH).  ii.  3(1.5.  .506.  514.  527  ^ 
,  mn.  in  Zag6ri,  loan.  d.  iv. 

1(>6 
Palerimo,  pt.  CAnowiii,  i.  7.  78,  79 
Paliiiri,  or  Jeniaalem  thorn,  i.  164 
PaUate,  Miurtlnnium  pcniuiula,  iii.  152. 

155.4.53 
Palraxiiri,  \i1.  ^fi/n.-II'.  Loo.  ii.  602 
Palim-Brv,  or  B«lim-Bi'V,  vil.  Aearti. 

Gulfof  Aru,  i.  164;  iii.  4.97 
Pitmftantian    fc«tiral    near    Coroneia^ 

Hceo.  ii.  1  W 
Pbmlolui,  (lake  of  loan.^  ir.  189 
Putnimn.r.  Tk.  iv.  512.  .514 
Pitniftkiiim,  t.  ^tn.  i.  145.  147 
PaM  and  the  Aympks,  wunbip  uf,  iii. 

Panactitm,  fort.  AH.-Ban.  ii.  370 
Panmi,  iH'o.  Rlimin,  iii.  465 
P'titirtijitnn,  mil.  yC/«.  i.  131  ;  iii.  512 
Palittghia,  vil.  Tkrupiati,  ii.  489 

■ ,  iicninsiila  /*A/A.  iv.  343 

.  prom,  t_tiilf  of  Aria,  It.  29 

Pandokraiora,  nm.  Corfu,  i.  7 

,   mon.    Actr,   Mac.    iii. 

13U 
PaiuioMa.,  t.  Tkeijttv^w.  iv.  55.  73 
PatHfOvm.  mil.  Moe.-Tkrwr.  iii.  176. 

1*1.  212 
Pani,  mn.  All.  ii.  42«> 
Pamopnu,  t.  Pko.  ii.  109.  199 
PitKormHt,  pt.  near  Oricmm,  Choama, 

i.  3 
,  i>t.  near  Ckimttm,  Ckaonia, 

i.  7.  79 

,  pi.  in  CepkiiUenia,  iii.  67 

Papodliiitn,  vil,  .,£^0.  ^Liwnitaeiiu  1,  I, 

122.  153 
Papodh&tct,  or  Pa)i«I&tc«,  ril.  Aean. 

iii.  505 


^ 
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o,  Til.  uiil  nin.  Prnvrma,  i.  S97; 

i"v.  \-X 

P»|>\nj»,  tlic  ruc.l,  ii.  309,  310;  iv.  ]ati 
PoiiohUia,  vil.  Jr.  LiK.  il.  .M8.  622 
Punkalamu,  dul.  ChoomKi,  i.  104;  iv. 

71 
PunJia,  ditt.  Afnf.  iii.  460 
faraUi,  pro.  Mfiit,  ii.  20 
Pmlliimi,  or  lilcc  of  Morttzi,  TMtM, 

a.  277.  SIR  320 
Pummvthil^  l.  Thapmtia^  i.  233;  iv.  59 

— 6l}.  76 
PanpArti,  fn.  rM«,  ii.  217 
ParaptHamii,  t.  /'«».  ii.  97.  191.  195 
Psnpiiiidii,  vil.  Aiu.  ii.  :)24 
Puuken,  Aghia,  ril.  /'.i//*iw,  iViw.  iii. 

Ifl4 
,  a  na»»  at  Siili,  i.  287. 

241 
Panunpia,  iliiU  Dm:  ii.  331.  3<i9 
/VMxmn,  dial.  Ep.  iv.  115.  120 

,  il(  people,  i.  393;   iv.  117. 

195 
PnnmboU,  tile  lAitmtlu^  iii.  31 3 
Pam,  t.  Tkapntia,  i.  186.  237;  iu. 

3.  H 

,  hi.tor)  of,  i.  501.  524 

ParignriliHsa,  chiirrh  at   .\rlA,    i.  202. 

214.218 
Parikia,  t.  Panu  i»l.  iii.  ft5 
Pamattiam  upper  plaini,  ii.  528 
Panutmu,  mn.  Pin.  ii.  70.  77.  81.  106. 

5-27.  651 
Parmfi.  mn.  AH.  ii.  ."570.  420 
Panu,  ill.  .VgaoH  (Paro),  iii.  85— S2 
PartUcopolvi,\.  Sititicr,  iii.  229 
Puhalinian,  or  Porto  Ria|{u>^o  ( Pnmor- 

WHU  o(  Uiieum)  i.  3 
Pattanm,  t.  Mobinvi,  iv.  81 
PaMCs,  ^on^oft,  or  *trait«,  i.  119  : — 

near  AcrttfiAium,  liuto.  ii.  SOti 

of  A  in  phi jmJ is,  iii.  182 

the  i'ltwxs  A  utitjottnuet,  or  Ktraitft  of 
the  Anm,  1.  32.  52.  IjH.  72.  SOI,  «f 

of  .>4 nrfAwi,  or  Aulom,  Mae.  iii.  170. 

461 
iif  the  r.  Aiiiii*.  at  Drmirkapi,  iii. 

442 
of  Mt.  liirmiut.  Mue.  iii.  275.  295 
of    the    V.    Crfihimiui,    liaeo.-Phu.    ii. 

95.  97.  107 
of  Ml».  f'HlianiM  and  Ptirnf!,  li,  334. 

370,  r/  »ny.  4.18 
of  Cola,  or  rViHOHict,  /'iUA.  i.  458 
nff^ptiniuiii.  iJorif,  ii.  93.  593 
c.f  /A/;)Ai    ii.  .182.  .^93 
uf  Driiii^lara,  nrar  Soloniki,  iii.  234 
of    Dlmfiii,    Mt.    Pacilum.    An.  ii. 

;»85 
of  Dhafnie*,  Aeon.  iii.  498 
of  FJ.<h-M.  P<-Uu.  iii.  .181 
of  ElKUkera.  ii.  379.  :«ll 
.of  Iwirdtfo-I^yntrsti*,  iii.  314 
of  FonditDn,  E.  hic.-1'ho.  ii.  67 
.of  K«rtt«,  W.  Loc.  ii.  MXi 
of  Karva,  .Kni-iHf-Tli.  i.  4lin 


I^Mrs,  gof^n,  ind  airaiu  : — 

of  Maknuoro,    Ep.-Actnt.     1.    \V1 ; 
iv.  236 

of  Mnrnthnnui-Hhttmmutda,  ii.  453 

of  the  jVKjiiru,  ii.  374 

of  Met7xiva,  i.  293.  412;  iv.  •»!.&«$ 

three  near  Panmvlhia,  iv.  70,  •<  <■*- 

of  ■.\frhia  PnnAevi.  at  Suli,  i.  2S7 

of  /■  .   320 

of  I'  :    .\l>JnmU,  i.330 

of  1\  ._,  ...  .  ...  137.205 

of  Petra,  Mt.  iMympmt,  Iii.  3S7.  UH 
430 

of  Mt.  Piudut.  i.  297.  322;   iv.  HI 

of  Portrft,  near  8cma«  KU»i^iKk-Prtr. 
iii.  382 

of  the  Portr>  of  TrIkkaU,  i.  43S;  i*. 
524 

of /V«,  tiear  Pkitippi,  iii.  217 

of/'V'w.  .fito.  i.  119 

nf  P')fln„,  /.ymsrjtii-/U.  iii.  314 

of  the  .'w/;'*!  and  r«rp«7i,  iii.  180.31.^ 

of.SiaiiHin.  Eli/mnu-JiurrltBa,  i.  311; 
iii.  2!/U 

of  the  r.  Strymam,  near   DcmiiiMr. 
iii.  201.  20d.  465 

of  Tiermr-pf/lit,  ii.  5.  SI.  H  aao. 

of  TjangAn,'  Ore^U-Dw.  i.  SH 

of  Vigla,  /'f  rr.  ii.  469 

of  Vlldova,  Ematkui-Enrtltn.  vk.  27S 

Vid.  alw  the  niuuca  KUa6ra.  Staaa, 
and  Trmpr 
Paatri,  a  suininil  of  /Mitnm,  li.  373 
Pasviin,  Oglu,  i.  2.18.  477 
Patrii'ilikn,     or     Patratiiki/ftlko.     aa. 

(Elmt,  ii.  H.  19 
PiilroKis,  vil.  AlWvi,  Pio.  ii.  9B.  KM. 

193 
Paul,  St.  in  Oneee,  i.  189 ;  tii.  S3U 

,  mou.  Atif,  Moe.  ai.  1 15 

PaHUu^,  L.  j€mili«*,  iU.  4->9.  480:  W. 

81 
Pawtntiitu.  kioft  of  Stwrta,  ii,  343 
,  ilic  traveller,    u.   122.  MB, 

390 
PoMUjia,  L  Paumty  iii.  47A 
Pavla,  r.  OkuMW,  i.  IS 
Pavliani,  vnl.  Dnrii,  ii.  72 
Pavlo,  vil.  Ofchnmnim,  Bmo.  S.  159 
Pazariki,  vil.  Titm.  iv.  492.  4$4 
Paur&dhi,  t.  MmJiutia,  tii.  45B 
Pfdinuet,  peo.  /^>.  ii.  8ft 
Parana,  t.  Muqn.  iv.  3U3 
Peinnai.  t.  Tlir^.  iv.  322.  .502 
Pelagbiri,  ill.  -Hjimii,  ill.  1 13 
PeU^uii),  r.  I'ji.  Af'ii'.  iii.  318 
Peiuaffi.  miction  of  the,  iv.  174 
P/liJ(/iolu,  dijt.   Tk.    i,  +44;  iv.    172 

.53d 
Pf/cui.  iv.  435.  .532 
Pelicania,  site  in  fVrWinraan   3mo,  li. 

1,56 
Pi^ium.  mn.  Mimi.  iii.  310:  ir.  S73 

384,  XtX  407 
/•<•//./,  r,  Afar.  iii.  262 

,  lake  of,  iii.  270.  289 

Prlitdtf,  pt,  Bvlhrdluni.  Kp,  i,  lOO 


INDEX. 


/'ilnpUlat,  ur  Tfffym,  li.  153 

•: .  ai  (.'jitintajthiiia,  iv.  465 

VcniW  Pigadhio,  or  llir  Fivr  \Vrll»,  vil. 

and  khan  Mttluaatt,  i.  '22(1 ;  iv.  *257 
Pciidriiiua,  iiilctA,  gulf  »!   'E((}iiii(i,    ii. 

4-J4 
rrnddrnia,  Hrl.  «itc  H'.  /xw.  ii.  6'^1 
Pmeiiu,  r.  T*.  i.  431 ;  iii.  38-2.  3!lo.  rl 

m-l.  403;  iv.  Sia  2»1.  31».  4113.  613 
PcMttiic-nm,  mn.  ^».  li.  4-JK.  43U;  iv. 

57S 
Pentium,  ii.  3G.4,  370 
PemntkiUy  ur  Trijiotu,  itl  .^S^^iin,  iii. 

Prp^Ta*.  mn.  />aM.  i.  S42 
Prrakh6iu,  vil.  Mafirity  ii.  503 
P^mma,  viL  lo&n.  d.  iv.  Ii>4 
Pcratia,  vil.  AcurH.  iv.  14 
Peniiixtu,  kintf  of  .A/iir.  iii.  315 
Prrt/amttM,  t.  Pirriji,  TJintfr,  iii.  170 
Pervandi,  tnii.  ./inim.  i.  165,  ItMt.  172; 

iv.  20 
Prrrkaii,  city  of  tlir,  iii.  340;  iv.  311 
J'rrrliuHlJir,  liiU  at  Amlinirui,  \.  209 
PeriHt^ri,  a  summit  of  Pi/tUitM,  i.  2H4. 

289.  2y4 
Periv61io,  vil.  Mt.  Piadiu,  i.  304 
Ftrmatut,  r.  Mt.  Hrtiam,  ii.  212.  497 
Pmnu,  king  of  .Ww.  i.  72.  140.  211. 

398;   ui.    179.   2««.  33a  375,  4lti. 

471 
Pt-nian  liistorv,  ii.  50 
arniin, — at  MamihotL,  ii.  431  ; 

at  PUitifi,  ii.  3.'Vi,  tt  m/.  ;  al   TJitr- 

aimrftf,  ii.  4.'l,  rt  tn/. 
Foti,  vil.  loan.  d.  i.  221 
Prta,  vil.  Arta  d.  i.  205;  iv.  235 
Pctala,  i>l.  Join),  iii.  51.  571 ;  iv.  2 
/>«f<>^,tal«.  £•&«>(  Pruliiit).  ii.  423 
Pitim,  t.  TMMmt,  B.  305.  32() 
PttUanu,  t.  Aaerantia,  i.  141 ;  iv.  2.S3 
PMjal(,  vil.  loin.d.  i.  400 
Pctra,  vil.  Prhu.  iv.  4-20.  444 

,  moil.  'Affiafa  d.  iv.  271 

,  iiaai  Mt.  OlvmpH.,  iii.  ."J37.  430 

,  innaiid  hill  ban.  U.  ISti.  142 

PrtraAwty  mn.  Chwnmriu,  ii.  112.  197 
Petiilii,  vil.  'Agnfa  d.  iv.  270 
PttrinA,  vil.  Tim.  iv.  324.  32t> 
Petmgher&ki,  fn.  Mt.  CiHutnm,  ii.  373, 

374 
PrtTo»,  Kvr.  of   Korvtza,  architect,   i. 

223  22!l.  2.93 
,  Aioti,  jit.  Acitm.  (ailc  ai  Amic^ 

loriMHi),  i.  173;  ui.  493 
PctiI^,  >il.  Tkesprulio,  iv.  77 
Prtxari,  vil.  Ckttonm,  i.  50 
Piaamm,  t.  /W.«.  iv.  493.  535 
Pkattui,  t.  7'ArM.  ii.  fi21 
Pkaifnt,  t.  /'trrtf,  Tliraif,  iii.  177 
Pkalacrum,  prom.  Ctm'ltra.  i.  93,  94 
Pta/anNii,  t.  Pi'l'i:  iii,'.17»;  iv.  29« 
PhUnnjr,  the  Mucfttonuitt,  iv.  4<>2 
PhiJara,  t.  Mflu,  ii.  2«l;  iv.  35)1 
Phnhriu,  r.  Bwo.  ii.  13U.  140 
PMorio,  t.  //ut.  iv,  52H 
PkuHotr,  t.  Cianaia,  i.  72.  74 
29 


Pkun\idu»,  t.  nisi.  iv.  316.  31 H.  535 
Pkurmiliu,  liatlle  of,  iv.  476 — VM 
Phirmliwt,  pt.  Chattnia,  i.  5,  6 
,  c.  PM.-TlKa.  i.  440^-454: 

iv.  4«:*— 481 
PAartt.  vil.  TttHtuiruv,  ij,  4(i8 
I'hun/ya,  I.  A'.  /«c.  ii.  179 
Phary^jiumy  prom.  Pho.  ii.  ,S49 
PAuj^tuiy  Phaciiih  iinnmitinUr,  ii.  187 
PAtett^  vil.  near  OowjJti.  liul.  iv.  522 
Pkrmur,  t.  T"**-*!.  iv.  505 
yArrie,  L.  /'r/.w.  iv.  439.  493 
Phicimtty  mn.  /i«..  ii.  216.  .109 
PkidinM,  Iho  worki  of,  ii.  .%5.  394 
y'*t/o,  t.  Pieria.  iii.  405.  417.  422 
PhiiwuMy  tt'mplc,  AU.  ii.  3A4 
PkileniMy  I.  Myjdfmia,  iii.  451 
Philip,  Mtn  of  Ami/Httiji,  king  of  ^ur, 

ii.  1 16.  435 ;  iii.  188 


— ,aan  of  Drmttriwi,  king  of  Mae. 

i.  71.   14-2—146.  3«S.  398.  458;   ii. 

94.  :«!;   iii.    19.  307.  473;  iv.  .197, 

457.  493.  .5-25 
Philippi,  r.  ViK.-Thr.  iii.  lffi>.  216 

; ,  the  liattle  of,  iii.  214,  rl  mq. 

Philipfu^wlif,  0.  Tkr.  iv.  364 
Pkilit'/nu,  <^.  Aforriun,  rouaul,  iii.  .138. 

348.40.5.416—424 
PMIotxeutu,.  hill  Pko.  ii.  194 
Phocicum,  buildinit  wear  IfntJi*,  li.  li(6 
Phemicr,  t,  Ckiiumu^  i.  20.  66.  70 
/'licoaruiw,  or  PkiciuM,  mn.  Aaw.    ii. 

214.  219 
PhamicuM,  pt.  Ciithent  ihl.  iii.  74 
PkaiMir,  M/n  ufAmyiitiir,  iv.  434 
.  r.  TkrrmuiHilig,   ii.    11.32;  r, 

rW  iv.  515 
Phtrtria,  or  P^ytiii,  t.  .4onrfi.  iii,  574 
Phiiirys,  pi.  /rAiHf),  iii.  32. 40 
Pholicr,  I.  /i/i.  iv.  96 
/•Ar«/r,  of  T/u-./aa,  ii.  482 
/>AMi»,  or  J'ktkiiilii,  i.  450.  4.M;  ii.  3. 

21 ;  iv.  4«4.  .'>.t5 

,  luoimtaiiia  of,  iv.  321 

Phuhct,  t.  PUk.  iv.  .'Ui  364 
Phi/lnciu,  teniriiui  of  ut  DiJphi,  li.  56*3 
Pllille.  fort.  All.  ii.  417.  440 
Phy/liu,  I.  Tliest.  iv.  .T23.  :)26 
PhyHctu,  I.  Kftrdipii,  iii.  316 
Pht^amm,  I.  ..fXo.  i.  145.  I.M 
/"I'o/ii,  t.  IM.  iv.  529 
Piela^o,  :in  .Vdriatic  vevM'l,  i.  4 
Pirrft,  put.  .Mii,\-Tkr.  iii.  210 
Pierio,  iVm.  M,u:  iii.  177.  3;i7.  413.  446 

,  u  Miic,  iii.  414 

J^ifrium.,  or  Cinritim,  t.  Tk^vM,  iv.  .503 
Pimttt.  nin.  Picrio^  iii.  413 
PtLfcuii^,  Willi,  al  Tkit/jr,  ii.  507 
Pikemei,  vil,  Khimam,  f.  79 
Pilala,  pluin  neai   \iiMnwtiu,  ii,  600. 

«i08 
Plliiiri,  vil.  Khiriiurs  d.  i.  B« 
Pilinu,  t.  .SUioniti.  Miic.  iii.  153 
Pilo-vdni,  uin.  t'huotiin,  i.  64 
Pimptriu,  I.  /'( 

PilHUUl,   intllUIII  !    >' 

Pinakatn,  vil     1( 


rfimtur,  hit  hoMSc  it  7X*«i,  li.  2-M 
,  hit  ronteiil  will  CnftMno, 
1 
?.' 
Pii 
A 
Pi. 


INOEX. 


4.5!) 
AWiM,  ccnlnil  ri<l(^  of  Northern  Grecrr, 

■.•272.317.  415.418;  ii.Sl;   iv.  111. 

113.  12.5.  ia»i 
Pipe.  5lic|ilicrd"«,  i.  200 
Pimia,  I.  Tlu-M.  iv.  4»."» 
Pimiri  ttw,  varietict  of  it,  ii.  534 

urn.  Mac.-Thr.  ( I'nmjtnuH), 

iii.  17« 


.  .T29 
isl.  Aeon. 


Pinuta,  pc«.  Dan.  ill. ; 
Pi!tko|ii,    \\\.    Kalaiiio 

24 
Pi«uir,  r.  An.  ii.  428 
Piuh,  fu«il,  i.  4.  .^i.  378 
Pitymamt,  i«l.  near  >fe;»iiii,  ii.  423 
Plaghii,  vil.  mill  ntn.  Atvint,   i.  Iii5. 

1(2;  iii.  23.  iv.  14 
rUlui,  skala  in  (.t.  of  Tkube,  Cor.  Oitlf, 

ii.507 

,  prom.  Lnfi;  iii.  10 

Plaiaa,  ruin,  of.  Boo.  ii.  323.  325 

,  histnri'  of,  ii.  359 

,  boUlc  of,  ii.  335,  ri  try. 

Plalimiiki,  mon.  Tktbtea,  ii.  24<> 

,  torrent  of,  ii.  250 

/•/.i/ai.,  the,  ii.  338.  335.  342 

,  island  of  the,  ii.  347.  3.W 

PUtanilina,    r.  vil.    and  rattle,  I'teria, 

Mm.  iii.  349.  404—409.  421 
Plalini,  vil.  Ptatm,  ii.  333 
Platanik,  r.  Haa.  ii.  99.  104.  191 

,  vil.  C'erino  i»l.  iii.  76 

Plauno,  1.  Pklh.  iv.  3,'(9 

PliUamut^  r.  Cnrvnfui,  limo.  ii.  J74.  387 

Platii,  or    Pandeleimona,    pt.    Ann. 

IV.  4 

,  ill.  .BiiAfflSi,  ii.  432 

PUt6,  \-i\.  Aran,,  i.  160 
Plaly.  pi.  Adt,  Mac.  iii.  142 
PlaliidliMa,  r.  Thtbf  (Dim J 

•227.  236 
Pleislonmir,  king  o( Sparta,  ii.  462 
PleutM,  r.  Pko.  ii.  550.  583 
Pleuaritu,  vil.  Ckamia,  i.  104 
Pleiaiii.  vil.  Pehu.  iv.  406.  454 
PIcMidhi,  •iimuiit  of  Pflitim,  iv.  384 
Plntralta,  kino  of  Illifriii,  i.  21 1 
PlrumB,  t.  .fc/o.  OlJ  and  New,  i 

118.  154;  iii.  539 
PliiM,  vil.  Dau.  i.  .S36 


17. 


117. 


.VJ8; 


496 


riaugh  of  fin<«-«,  iii 
PlnruKt,  t.  Peiiif/unia,  iii.  309,  310 
Podhogora,  ril.  Arta,  d.  iv.  2-29 
Podhiworiani,  vil.  Malimt,  iv.  9H 
Podliolovitia,  vil.  on  the  Loierr  Arlie- 

tutu,  Aearn.  iii.  521 
Pngooliiani,  or  Pogonianl,  dirt.  MaUmit, 

i. -24.  397,398;  iv.  100 
Poliaim,  .ub.-diit.  of  TrikkaU,  iv.  265. 

.V29 
PnlirJute,  t.  Mfonru,  ii.  410 
PoUahero,  t.  fiulr.  Mae.  iii.  459 
PoHonn,  vil.  Cfiwmiii.  i.  60 
Pniis.  fort.  H'.  /.or.  ii.  615.  619,  620 
Poli",  pi-  ftfi'tm,  iii.  44.  44» 
30 


Politika,  vil.  RKlma,  if.  37S 
Pulitzin,  plain  near  M^tzovo,  i.  296; 

•278 
P/>llina,  moit,  JH.  (ApoUnmia^,  i.  M 
PiJvimlriMn  at  Thmnof>fll».  ■>.  48 
PfJytiuA'j,,  r.  (liaoMia,  \.  376 
Polvdhendhri,  vil.  Mmpi.  iv.  4IS 
PofyfHolHii,  Lttoit  ofbrlfjii  pointed  I 

ii."50'0 
Polvp6rtu,  Ucl.  niiua,   W.  Lac.  ii.  (SI 
Pompriau,  Cm.  iv.  476 — 184 
Puu  SerrHii,  bridge  of  Onto,  ill. 

279 
Poplar,  the  Iximbonlv,  i.  344 
Pori,  vil.  M.uni.  iv.  Hn 
Poro,  vil,  Lcutyit,  vil,  iiL  41 
Porta,  >ub-<Ji«t.  Trikkala^  iv.  365 

,  mon.  and  Hrl.  site,  Acnrm.  ML 


4ai;.« 


510.  .575;  iv.  II 
Portaria,  t.  Mtiifo.  iv.  592 
Porteiko,  r.  Hut.  iv.  521 — Sr27 
PortM   (or  Uatn  of   Trikkala), 

//iit.-AAamaiiin,  iii.  33*2;    iv. 

4-26.  .521 
,  two  village*  tbetc,  i. 

.W4 
PorlhmHt,  pt.  Eahan,  ii.  4S5 
Postdium.  prom.  Ckaoma,  i.  92 

,  proiu.  Pallrm*.  Afita.  Hi. 

Polaiiiia,  vil.  and  r.  MoliMtit,  i. 

261,262 
PolMmu,  t.  IT.  Lor.  ii.  613.  618 
PotulOd,  t.  Pallrnr,  Mar.  iii,  152 
Pulnia,  t-il.  TUmki,  ii.  323 
Ponquerille,  Mr.  iv.  4«.  S.^2.  562 
PoMuii.x-il.  />u>.  i.  336 

— : ,  vil.  ///.  (Apolhmaj.  i.  368 

Priinaiida,  vil.  Mt.  PimlaM,  i.  271 
Prainoritu,  r.  KUmeia,  i.  316 
Pninti',  lake  Edcmii,  iii.  210 
Pritvitu,  t.  Pirru.  Tkratr  iii.  178. 
Praritfirty  worko  of,  ii.  '233.  SKL  j 

483 

Pregonfcti,  vil.  Cluivma.  i.  S3 
Prrniedi,  Permedi,  or  Pcrmeti,  u  Parm- 

Ma,i.24.  391 
Tmf»yAn\.  Upicrttis  !"   ■    -'; 
Preventta,  vil.on  .4./  i    Ul 

Pr^v^T*,  \.  Ep.  i.Vi  •  ■:    tKl; 

iii.  488. ;  iv.  550 
.  »trait  and  lurbour  of,  i,  174, 

180;  iv.  31.  41,42_ 

,  gulf  of,  i.  174 

Priirrnd,  t.  I/I.  iii.  477 

Prohalia,  r.  Orehomemiii,  iUeo.  ii.  143 

Pr6dhroino,  vil.  Aeam.  iii.  514 

Prmrm,  t.  Thm.-Phtk.  i.  4.59 

Pronty  or  Promnt,  t,  CqpAoUana,  iii. 

66 
Pr6nio,  familv  of  Paramrthia,   iv.  M. 

67 
Pr6tako,  pt.  near  Antirt/m,  Pha.  a,  MO 
PrmMuniy  t.  jKlv.  i.  119;  iv.  346 
Pi-oikynfc,  vil.  Bm>.  ii.  174.  184.  HBJ 
ProiApa|iai>,  ^■il.  Dtia.  i.  MS 

,  vil.  M(Jv*viM.  iv.  91 

Protlhoviili,  vil.  loan.  d.  iv.  219 


ISkiuiglirm,  ikI.  .EV/Aim,  iii.  Ill 
Skliiiin,  ]il.  Ilh,ini,  iii.  i'l.  M.  tii 
'•*      Pklutiiia,  vil.  Hnftk  .1.  i».  J^X  53li 
•i      Hklavt'iui,  \il.  Aeantunia^  ir.  U 
^  *      8k«'p|>in,  t.  JJiinitiHut  fSitipi)^  iii.  469 
I  •       8kitrti'i<k.  vil.  /li>irn,  iii.  5|  I 
I '       >Ski>liiii,  (ilcn,  t'li'MitiHA,  i.  ti< 
•       8krc)iiiri,  riL  and  mil.  Xkur.  i.  376.  30i ; 
.  iv.  11.1 

I        Skripu,  vil.  and  mnn.  limo,  fOrckam*- 
urn),  ii.  I  t-t — 154 
Sknipufipn,  a  »tiiuiiiit  of  Mt.  PkfUMt, 

Hmo.ii.-2l!).i;7.2Hl 
Skurta,  vil.  All.  ii.  370 
Slifreni,  vil.   Dear  KmUhio,  OraUt,  j. 

Hlmfi  buik'tA  ftfltnuien)^  [ii.  176 
Smighct^  Willie?  uf  uaJtacutoH  at,  near 

Kaatoria,  i.  fe 
SmukoTo,  vil.   Aumfa,  d.  iv.  516 
Sni^likit, a  mtmiiiit  uf  1'inUms^  iv.  Ill 
Sof&dtH-s  vil.  Th,-».  iv.  3-J4.  494 
Sofadbiliko.or  r.  of  Sofkdh««,  TAea.  iv. 

321.  4!M.  &UU 
8ofik<>,  bav  of,  .SMmm  ntif,  ii.  424 
Sokho,  or°86kha,  vil.  BinltiLt,  ui.  230 
Sollimnt,  t.Atarm.  ir,  18 
Suloiii6n,  or   Kliuloiu^iii,    lull.    Chtiie. 

Mtw.  iii.  I(i2 
8onialeii,  nin.  I'ka.  (Cirjihu)^  ii.  bi6 
tkipiki,  vil.  yl^in/.  ir.  101.  105 
Sufioti,  vil.  and  mn.  Clfumiit^  i.  i»4 
8o}iot6,  Til.  and  coatlc,  Chinmiu^  i.  79 
Bor6,  nin.  TamM/raa,  U.  24o.  31)0.  45.). 

4«i5.  470 
Sotkii,  t.  Ettnlimi^  iii.  480 
Solrrki.  gnnici.  at  LrUidria,  ii.  303 
SpUiilikN  u.  '.UI 

'  hiiUira,  vil.  Tamii^ran,  ii.  34(i.  473 

i/Ara,  t.  iV'i</n.  iv.  3!U 
nianla,  tnulitioo  «a  to  the,  t  91 ;  ir. 
'62 
8|Mrt6,  vil,  and  mn.  Aeon.  i.  138.  1&1, 

il  ten. ;  iv.  237 
SbaHoIwi,  I.  CJmIc.  AfiK.  iii.  4U 
^wnriWt/x.  r.  Mflix^  ^iSniaues^  Drvnvu^ 

ii.  I).  II.  15. :«:  Iv, 
.S>.«ittj^,  mil.  of  Ihr,  /too.  ii,  314.  309, 

310.  3I<),  320.  481 
•Sum./h/iaM,  cavern   ill.  Citk»ro»,  ii. 

334 
Spiulii,  vil.  Pieria,  iii.  414 
Spilii,  pt.  Chiumiti^  i.  79 
S|nraKr,  nr  SpirStgri,  nin.  near  Bcrat,  i, 

.'VJO.  ,175 
SpluiUa,   pt.    Thaiprvim    (Otjiein  Li- 

MM  J,  ir,  .'•1.  r(  am,  6(> 
StaTiri,  vil.  ///.  i.  3«7 
aiugnra,,  I.  C%ili:  Afm:  iii.  15!).  ICS 
Btacti*.  or   Kaliibitk.i,  t.  //iV/.   ( jSt/i- 

mum  >,  i.  4 1  ;i-424 ;  iv.  9)3.  51 1 
StiiitiutH,  al  y>/;^i,  ii.  577 
,  at  Diam,  iii.  409 

,  at  iNV.v.;in/i>,  1,  1!)| 

Stamiiita,  vil.  Nil.  /Irili'um.  ^«.  ii.  429 
SUunnfi,  vil.  .E/u.  iii.  sfM.  544 
Stana,  num.  'Axnia,  d.  it.  274 
33 


INDEX. 


Staiii4l«»,  ui     lni:i,  vil.    TmuM/rwu^  ii. 

4fi2 
Stunu,  vil,  .rlamj.  i.  )ltO 
8tarrokm'4lu,  uiu.  niNU  iW<int<Au>,  ii, 

Slavropi^Iii,  iu»n.   Agr.ifa,  d.  iv.  270 
Stavrunikita,  ninn,  Aclr,  Mar,  iii.  130 
Stonrroa,  rii.  Chak.  Muc.  (SlMfcirmj, 

liL  l<i7 
Stitaao,    Aio,  uui.  and  iiion,  of,  iicai 

Stogua,  i.  419,  424 
Stcni,  of  tbo  Avtu^  or  A»tvfOiu^u   i. 

S2.  52.  69.  72.  301.  385.  3!)0 ;  ir.  1  IK 
,  of  tbc  r.  VepUfi,  il.  95.  97. 


107 


of  tbo  Patdiu  (Ttmpc)^  iii, 

,  of  tbo  Ariut,  iii,  443 
,  of  the  IStruHfjH,  iii,  201,  209, 

465 
,  of  tbc  l/aiiaemQH,  iii.  290.  297, 

330.332 
Slenii,  pt.  near  Anliciira,  Pin.  ii.  S4U 
Stopben   OuM'ian,  king  of  acr>ia,    iv, 

203.  5U 
Step^rj,  vil.  C'lbtomn,  1.  57 
4Yir«,  t.  Pku.  ii.  o2»_«B 
StM,  I.  Pmutiui,  iii.  306.  440 
StntJa  Hi.-inca,  or  Aspri  Koga,  torrent 

Kbiiiiani  d.  i.  7 
Strakavctzi,  mn.  Alin.  i.  398 
Stmti'iiii,  IIil.  sito  and  pt.  CAuZn.  Afuc, 

iii,  l.>9 
Stnitonirfiu,  t.  ChuL'.  Mac.  iii,  160 
Slra*mt,  c.  Amn.  i.  137—143;  iii.  513 
Htravoliuiiuna,  pt.  Aaim.  iv.  14.  19 
Stiavovuni,  mn.  PM.  iv.  349.  .151 
Strtei,  mn.  near  Saluuiki,  iii.  233 
Slrivinn,  vil.  .\rta,  d.  i.  219 

,  river  of,  iv.  256 

Slrdmitu,  u  jEttrai,  Mac.  iii.  46.%,  tt 

Strbnitia.  mI.  Tympkm-TaJ'tm,  i.  417 
Strutiino,    a    tummit   of  Mt.   Plomm, 

//»..  ii.  277 
.S/nn»,»,  river,  iii.  183.  225-329.  4<i5. 

475 

,  iti  ferry,  iii.  172 

,  wntwi,  iii.  201 
Stry$»unic  pulf,  iii.  167 

lake,  iu.  210 

plain,  iii.  11)2.  200, 201 

slraiu,  iii.  201.  465 

Stnm,  t.  £,'aA<i)»  f  Sl/fm  }.  ii.  422,  432 
Htvliilha,  )it.  of  Zitniii,  .UWu,  ii.  4 
Styiu/Hint,  I.  Vp.  Atiic.  iii.  306 
8ulaiabi,  bridge  nf  the,  new  Teiielcni,  i. 

.30.  5( 
Sudbeua,  vil    '■'  '  ■,ui.  d.  iv.  I2(> 
8iiklia,r.  .(  '7 
,  vil.  '/  / .  /imu,  I.  22C,  rl 

M7.  474.  4iiU;  IV.  1^3 
,  tbc  wan  of,  i.  325,  234,  d  m. 

•246 
— .,  it*  liittor),  i.  501 
,  mountain  and  rodu,  i.  225.  24] : 

iv.  57 
Rr2 
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INDEX. 


SiilotmfM,  t.  Bm>.  K.  nml,  <i.  '2ti7 
falVk,  KM.  ..f  Alv  1'i.Oiti,  i.  S7 
8uliiui,  |>l.  iiiiiiith  «l  Aili'Iciis,  iii.  5fi5 
B&loiw,  t.  If.  Lnr.  (AmiJiiimt^,  H.  AflS 
Bnlutiica,  or  Soluniki,  c.  Afar.  lii.  '£i&— 

2A7 
SuDiiriii*,  t.  Mt.  Pmi—,  iii.  333;  iv. 

Ill 
Swnati,  or  Sianiiita,  vil,  aad  mn.  Tie- 

hn,  ii.  21!'.  U5.  iV) 
8am0^  t.  CfittmflrHvi^  iii.  55,  r<  jef, 
Bunikd,  Mtc,  /Uinnu,  iii.  44 
Samoniva,  \*il.  ni'ar  Siili.  i.  220 
Sunucl,  primt  ofSuli.  I.  240.  474.  4i>2 
/»(«•,  t.  yltVf,  A/u<-.  iii.  144.  14».  l.W 
Hapm,  pMtci  of  the,  Wrmir,  iii.  180. 

21. S 
Sonkiniku,  nl.  Ithaeu,  iii.  S3 
Sarakino,  i»l.  ..£>/«in,  iii.  112 
Sumli,  vil.  oil  thr  AoM^  ^'A/uwin,  i.  34 
SumndUbru,  r.  yrrr.  iii.  334 
Bannda-notuiii,    or    8aruid*|>uru,     r. 

Skmmt  fOiMmml,  ii.  .<t74.  S7» 
Barfcodi,   pt.    Boo.    W.  coatt,    ii.  514. 

516 
&cin>iu>,  trm.  of,  al  n»nmiii,  li.  IIS 
SHTlcliioli,  dial.  Bonbta,  i.  811 
8«rmIlaU^  inn.  near  Tifrmop/ilm  (CaU 

MfimMi,  ii.  H.  IS.  53 
Arte,  (.  Sili'mi'i,  Mac.  iii.  1.S3 
dbna,  I.  .*l.>.'.-7'*r.i<w,  iii.  'iff 
.  u  At».  iii.  328 
,  pc...  7»/Ti<v,  iii.  190.210.  213 
mm.  In.  AxJh.  Rm>.-VI».  ii.  519 
(Hboius  ill.  par  u^  AtIAo*  (Sum),  L 

StiwMifi,  u  /S.  iu.  980 

fti    lii'i,  t.  CyUUm,  uL  iu.  73.  7.^ 

a<«r|4r,  t,  Pammtnia,  Avr>.  Ii.  SSI 

"- '--,  t.  S   tnr,  fi.  178 

,  princ«  of  lllfri^  i.  6S.  70 
,  Bua  in  /'iwu.  i'k  10&,  IWS.  Ul. 
US 
ainl—M,  t.  Mm.  it  SO) 
Sclmib  of  latmnBa,  hr.  l48 

of  Mtumnm,  It.  388 

^kL^MiLi&lia 
uES^lte.a.135 

U";  It.JSt* 

^— ,  .Vmm,  iii.  431 

«a.j«Mw».&.4is 
^  rm.  Jr.  — 


I.  Aaa.  9.  SHi  3(9 
,t.CUk.4ta.B.4i6 

^rm,   mn.   Mm 
nnm,B.C4 

a^ijiw.Mr^wi.a.  iii*' 

dMMa,  V  Al»  S.  337 ;  ir.  4U 
,1.  0«nAndi,ii.4Eft,  40* 


JW.I.VW7 
3S 


««.  ■>  Ar  A»m. 


Solim  Bcv  of  Monaatir,  t<iin1>  <^«'4tl 

:  Ki.ka.  i.  ))8 

Srliua,  vil.  Eliinnt.,  i.  XIU 
Sclitmni,  \il.  Mt.  Ow>,  iv.  413 
Sclot,  vil.  Mt.  (Mfrnput,  iii.  Mi 
S'lH,   or  HrJU,  pt-o.   Evirvf.    iv.    17". 

IB4.  1119.  IW.  l!<y 
S^uitTJi,  vil.  C'Wmim,  i,  fiS 
Senzma,  \-il.  r<M«u,  ii.  -ntt.  SU 
Stjma.  proui.  Afatjn^Hii.,  iv.  3ft2 
Serdini,  I.  jVariii',  iii.  4(>8 
8cirhi«,  vil.  Thrban,  ii.  24« 
Srnaui,  \il.  ioiin.  d.  iv.  -218 
Scrilziani,  \il.  nou-  Siili,  i.  242 
SffTMytr.^  I.  CkiUr.  Afnr.  iii,  l.S^ 
Srrrci,  t.  Oiltmtaitlkr,  iii.  300,  W  aw. 

47!* 
.•yrnnai,  prooi.  TUmnr,  iii.  21* 
Ser^'ia,  t.  Klimriu,  iii,  3(n.  3.^).  332 
,  kingilom  of,  iii.  "JUS.  47H:  iv. 

203.  553.  >(  «7. 
Soklo,  vil.  .AfuowM,  iv,  SSB 
Sfuka,  Til.  and  Irice  Mmh,  «.  Ml  WL 

190 
.Sfcliniki.  vil.  loan.  d.  i.  XI 
Sheikh,  rid^  of  the-,  Pianmlia,  i.  ««, 

447 ;  iv.  tm 
Shrphmia  of  Mu  PiOmt,  i.  3»:  It. 

215.  54« 
.Siiitista,  \-i\.  Melomt,  i*.  M 
SkafidhiiJn,  vil.  and  {cafndk,  O^T  aT 

Arta,  £^  IT.  39 
Skarf ita,  aaai  CI  1 1  iJi.  i.  SI,  <4 
Skannanii,  netmmiM  Attita,  K.  Mt 
Skimatan.  viL  TbnMradi,  n.  449  «M 
»dhin-kipa,  diM.  OWh  Mw.  St.  U8L 

211 
Sidhiro-kafkhiA,  nrom.  md  ndai  Ma. 

iifi38.&l9 
Sidhiro-nrliko,  Hel.  ale  fmr.rjyim, 

iii.  968 

SickfiiB,  Til.  nifiyii  n».  t*.  MIL 

516 
SfiM,  M.   ffy,  IB.  M 
Silver  miiM*  of  Nln«*a,  Cttte.  Mht 

iii.  161.  189.  213 
Simtmm,m>m.Atlt,»lm^m.l0t 
aiBiUi,  tO.  rioa.  iiL  4M 

.  .J^a,  J^M   a    Iff 

"iiii'ii^ii  f^iifii  niiMM.  Lau. 

319  ■" 

.t.Afa 


1 


INDEX. 


SkuiglxTo,  iij.  .^lauH,  iii.  Ill 
Sklim.i,  |>t.  mum,  iii.  ii.  3">.  M 
Sklntiiui.  vil.  Agnifa  d.  iv.  VffS.  &3(i 
Hklavftui,  vil.  Acarjtumut,  iv.  14 
SkufiiiL,  t.  Dunlatiia  (  Souni),  iii,  469 
Skurttis,  \i\.  Acam.  iii.  All 
BkoUiii,  glen,  C'AtKMW/,  i.  G4 
Skft'itiiri,  x-iL  and  mn.  JJuta.  i.  375.  391 ; 

iv. 113 
Skri|>u,  vil.  and  uion.  J}mio,  (Oivlkvmc- 

nmj,  ii.  144— I J4 
Skr(ijNiu(>ri,  a  sximmit  of  Aft,  Ptimm, 

Brno.  ii.  '.n».  -277.  381 
Skuria,  vil.  All.  ii.  7ili> 
81i|E>ini,  vil.   near  Kuloria,  OrtttU,  i. 

33S 
81in)!  buUi-lK  (yl4imlMK  iii.  176 
Sniiglm,  l>ri<liw  uf  lialiaemtm  *t,  ■MM' 

Kuiurii,  i.  arii 
8iai'ikova,  viJ.   AgmT*,  d,  jr.  516 
8ni/ilika,  u  tumimt  uf /'iw/m,  iv.  111 
8o(«<lli.(.,  vil.  Tlu-».  iv.  3'il.  494 
Sufulliiliko,  or  r.  of  Softtdliv*,  Tliat,  it. 

321.  494.  S<KI 
Siiliko,  liav  of,  Sanmif  pUf,  ii.  4'24 
Soklio,  ur'Sbkho,  vil.  Ui»illM,  iii.  230 
SotUum^  i,A<^irM.  iv,  IH 
Solomon,  or   Kholoniuii,    uin.   Ckitle. 

Afar,  iii,  162 
Sonialrsi,  iiiii,  /'*o.  (CirfAu),  ii.  &46 
Sopiki,  vil.  ^toiMv.  Itll,  lUi 
Sapoii,  vil.  uid  mn.  Chutmia^  i.  64 
So|iot4S,  vil.  and  nutle^  CXwww,  i«  7^ 
8or<>.  mn.  Tnivniraa^  ii,  245.  330.  455, 

4(i5.  470 
Sonko,  1.  Eimlau,  iii.  400 
Sotrritiy  ffanc\  at  LrUuieia^  ii,  3U2 
8|whilik«,  ii.  2U3 

Sgiakhidhni,  \\\.  Tumu/r^i,  ii.  34«.  473 
S/mliilhrii,  I.  Mnipi.  Iv,  3J14 
8|>iini<trd>,  tiiuliiion  u  to  tbo,  L  91 ;  iv. 

Ii2 
Siurt6,  vil,  and  mn.  Aeon.  1.  138.  159, 

el  arq, ;  iv.  237 
Sfturtiiiu,  t,  CWr.  Mar.  iii.  455 
Sprrrkeitu,  r.  iWr/ii,  ^'£nuwu,  Dn/onit, 

ii.  It,  II.  15.  ,12;  iv, 
5/iAinj',  uin,  of  ihc,  Bm>.  ii.  214.  309, 

310.  319, 320.  4)11 
Spnufiiluim,  eaveni   Mt.  Ct/Aeroa,  U. 

334 
Spislii,  vil.  Pieriit.  iii.  414 
S|iilia,  pt.  Chifiniii.  i,  79 
Sfiinii^r,  or  8]iuigri,  mu.  near  Bvrat,  i. 

3(iO.  375 
Splanlza,  pi.    Tkaprvlia    (GljKy  Li- 

mrn  )^  iv,  51 ,  ri  am,  fiti 
Slafiri,  vil.  111.  i,  3U7 
Stw/ririf,  I,  ('Au^<.  iUw.  iii.  U'iS.  IGB 
StAKi'is.  or   KaUlmka,  t.  I/iit.   ( .'Egi- 

miumj,  i.  419-424;  iv^a;3.  511 
SUuHhih,  at  JtrJiJii,  ii.  577 

, ,  at  Z>i»»i,  iii.  409 

,  at  A^«v,/)o/m,  i,  1,01 

Staiuiila,  vil.  Ml.  Ilnlium.  Alt.  ii.  429 
Staiimti,  vil.  .£/».  ill.  a2H.  ,V14 
StauB,  nion.  'Aitl'atii,  d,  iv.  274 

fa 


Staiii&tcii,  or    Inia,  vil.   Tiimigrmi.  ii. 

4<i2 
Kunii,  vil.  Aittni.  i.  I'j'O 
8t>vrukor4ki,  lun.  war  MunUJkM,  ij, 

4,-)3 
Stavropiiflii,  luon.  'At^rjfa,  d.  iv.  270 
Stavrunikita,  nion.  .liVi',  At<ir.  iii.  130 
Slavroa,  vil.  C%ilc.  Mm:  ( Sliiijrirm ), 

iii,  107 
Stcfuio,  'Aio,  mn.  kud  man.  of,  iiew 

Slaijiu,  i.  419.  424 
Stcna,  of  the  Aoiu,  or  Auluxmriii,   \, 

32.  52,  69,  72.  3H;i.  385.  3!I0;  iv.  116 
-,  of  llif  r.  a^dttutt,  0.  95.  97. 


107 
423 


465 


of  tbo  Prmeiiu  (TemjicJ, 

of  tlic  Ariut,  iii.  442 
-,  of  tlio  StrytHOM,  iii.  201.  20.'>, 


,  of  the  /Miacmon,  iii.  290, 297. 

3;«l.  ;j.'t2 
Su-uo,  pt.  near  Atilici/ru,  Pit*',  ii,  540 
Sti'itlicn   Duscian,  kmi;  uf  Scrv'ia,    iv» 

•io.  S-VJ 
8loj>eii,  vil.  Clhionit,  i.  57 
Stiri;  t.  /'Ao.  ii.  5211— '..12 
St'M,  t,  Paimiu,  iii.  30t>,  440 
Stratlu  niniira,  or  Atpri  Kuga,  torrent 

Kliimara  d,  i.  7 
Stnkaveizi,  mn.  Alia.  1, 398 
8tist5ui,  llcl,  iito  ud  pt,  CHaic.  Mut. 

iii,  159 
Siriiliminiu,  t.  ChoU:  Miie.  iii,  160 
Siratm,  c,  Acam.  i.  137—143;  iii.  513 
8tnvulimi6na,  pt.  Acxim.  iv.  14.  19 
Stravovuni,  uiu.  Phlh,  iv.  349,  351 
Strezi,  mu,  nrar  8alouiki,  iii.  233 
Striviuii,  vil.  Aria,  d.  i.  219 

,  liver  of,  iv,  256 

Struniitza,  t.  ..fafrwi;  Mac.  iii.  46.^,  M 

Striinitia,  vil.  7j»m/<*i»»-7W«re»,  i.  417 
Strutxina,    a    aummit  of  Mt.    Pluum. 

B<no.  ii.  277 
Strmm,  river,  iii.  183.  225—229.  46a, 

475 

— ,  ita  ferry,  iii.  172 

■  aoiirccas  iii,  201 

Strytnonie  gulf,  iii.  167 

lake,  iii.  210 

plain,  iii,  182.  200,201 

9U»it«,  iii,  201.  46,1 

Stura,  t.  Enlxra  (tHyml,  ii.  422.  432 
Stvliillio,  pt.  of  Zitiiiii,  A/iVw,  ii,  4 
.Si'ymhara,  t.  Vp.  Mac.  iii.  3UU 
Subulli,  bridge  of  tbo,  near  'IViieleni,  i. 

30.  ,i7 
8udfaen*,  vil,  Zas^ri,  lutin.  d.  iv.  126 
Snkli*.  r,  AIM.  f.  '27.  397 
,  vil,  Thwroiui'MolosnM,  i,  22fi,  H 

mv.  474.  m-,  iv.  193 
,  tbc  wan  of,  i.  225.  £M,  ct  m. 

216 

,  its  liiatorv,  i.  501 

——,  nioiiulain  and  rocka,  i.  225.  241 ; 

iv.  .57 
Rr2 


INDEX. 


8.1II,  river  of,  i.  225—231 ;  i».  52 

uf  KiiiTDilK,  uu  tlic  KaIbio^,  vil. 

Iiwn.  il.  i.  i-Sf ;  iv.  79.  !M.  1«» 

Huliniiin  Bcv,  of  Ariiliyrokulro,  i.  41 

Suliniiria,  vil.  Eliuirui,  iii.  "298 

8<ilin&ri,  vil.  /tou.  li.  135 

SiiUi,  mn.  TlitiHro,  ii.  530 

^W/MTiM,  (lie  roiitiil,  i.  331);  iii.  S07 

Hupli,  \il.  Scolnnmt,  iv.  454 

8iirbi,  vil,  and  •uniuiit  Mt,  IMiam,  ii. 
106.  519 

SurorigU,  nl.  Aearn.  fStratiuJ,  i.  140. 
143 

Shm,  t.  I'iena    iii.  422 

SuUitU,  r.  Cluitmia,  i.  35.  76 

StivtU.^-il.  Flu,,  ii.  70.86 

Sybulu,  itlanda  Tietfintin,  i.  103;  iii.  2 

— ,  conlincnlol  vil.  iii.  3 

Salxiru,  t.  Italy,  iv.  501 
Symriiim,  vil.  on  ML  Ono,  iii.  37G 
Sykauiino,  vil.  Ortrpiu,  ii.  448 

— ^ ,  vil.  Paniv^H^  iv.  106 

,  vil.  I'rrr.  iv.  302 

8yWii,  vil.  Sithonvi,  M<ic.  iii.  153 
S'^Ifw^  plain  Stnrtnfmic  piilf,  iii.  168. 170 
•V'",  i'-  79.  Hi!.  143.  ffl»-4>01.229 
.Sym/Wum,  mn.  Thr.  iii.  217 
Miiidliikiio,  or  Syndcknii,  vil.  AmfMo- 

ekioj  iv.  2.M 
Syn,  i*l.  .HffmiK,  iii.  84 
Byriko,  or  Strritka,  t  Mt.  Pwdrn,  Ep. 

i.  271.  274;  iv.  214 
Byvitli,  mini  iu  'Agnfii,  Iv.  252 

Tabakidhn,  tU.  nmr  TIMm,  ii.  223 
ruvw,  a  Tianlium  nMnirtnlf,  iv.  300, 

i08.  494 
TakhviiA>,  vil.  un  the  Sirywtome  Ukr, 

iii.lflH 
Talanda,  1.  E.  Vue.  ii.  171,  186 
ru/«rr».  [KH).  A';...r*,  iv.  195.  278 
Tonifikliori,  i.l.  Moipi.  iv.  383 
Tamynir,  I.  Eu'mdiI  ii.  43;i 
7/M*<fvni,  t.  /}0O.  ii.  454 — 460 
7riiM»;n«',  di»t.  flaw.  li.  424.  4<i2 
Taplaa,  i>l.  Aeunt.  (Mc^iiim),  iii,  47; 

iv.  16 

,  I.  CtjAaUaiia,  iii.  67 

TtiphiiiKnu,  mn.  ySHo.  i,  110 
Torimari,  til.  £<ai>.  ii.  3.10.  369 
Tarjiht,  I.  E.  Lur.  ii.  179 
Tatar,  rapid  joiimpy  of  a,  i,  291 
Taiiri,  vil.  n«r  Lariua,  Iii.  .ViO.  .W2 

,  vil.  Phtintulm^  i.  447 

Tatcii,  vil.  T/iespiai,  ii,  MW 

TnK.v  vil.  AH.  li.  424.  428 

Tank'll,  vil,  and  lake  iMJi^i,  i,  459, 

460;  ii.  16 
TauritMrnOy  t,  CreMoiwty  Mite,  iii,  440 
Tuu»hafi,  vil.  Orannoniu^  Tb.  ill.  30*7 
Taxian-ht^,  81.  iiioii.  Bwo.  ii.  .)I4 
TiixUirf.o^AWvT  of  Mitfiyiiiatc*,  ii.  193 
Tfnmm,  I.  MiJuxni^  iv.  ffi 
Ttyitrii.^'\^-(hThtmrnin^ltafii.'i\.  15,3. 159 
7>-iIrAi«jf,  fort  near  Tifm»opif/ie,  ii.  10 
rrin-»i(,  loiub  of,  ii.  i;«l.  •i.t4 
Ti-kcli,  vil.  near  Saloniki,  iii.  258 
M 


a^' 


TrloUltB,  mn  mrt  oTikt 

27.9 
TclovAni,  mn.  .^rt.  ^ 
Trtncnid^,  of  Mar.  Hi.  '44&. 
Teinpe,    vallcT    and    nn*   7^' 

389,  4.%4  ;   ifi.  150.  384—4*1 
TVm/tm*,  plain  TM*^>v,  ii.  215-  O 
Tq»l«ni,  I.  CA«-^«*i.  i   V\-» 
TrreuM  and  i*r^-  ..ol^B-M 

Trmitu,  vil.  y 
Tervitziuii, or  li..  ...,-.*, lOJA^a 

i.224 
Tctinw,  man.    'AgnCa  d.,i.9i;* 

25i  270 
Tctiviisa,  pi.  CSUaaJa,  I.  H 
TrtrajJtylia,  I.  .^Uoauaaa,  i«.3IS 
Ttlntpitlu.  of  Atru,  H.  91 
TWruiTiAir  of  .t/<iarrimiM,  iO.  3S7.  V; 

iv.  12-1 

of  rttmiJr,  It.  as 

7>«nfn«<,  vil.  uui  tuU  7W«^  a-Sft 

248.  «70 
Teuta,  qiicon  of  /Hjfria,  L  8S,0 
Tlumiltu,  t.  Mt.  Om,  rr.  414 
Tham,  Ul.  .&MM.  iiL  217 
rAoMMcM,  t  Af<>a<(.  IT.  4lfF 
Tlymmaei,  X..  Phth.  (  T' 
Theatm,  uiciani  Ctn 

at  (1b>nMr<iii,   ii.  U.,  ... 

at  Ouar/pin,  £y>.    j,  'HI 

at  /MfiJU,  it  .WI 

at  A/u,  iii.  IflO 

nror  DliramiKitia,  ..IIcJomm,  i.  3M 

■t  Dinrn,   iii.  4Ud 

near  IjWikliovo,  i,  7o 

at  iVr/M.  iii.  83 

nKkfj'-'-     -    '"') 

at  CEnir 

at  PkaiK  (,   i.  Bo' 

It  Phuruit,  I.  1 1 1; 

at  TToKi'/m.  ii.  46(1 

at  Tliti*,  riUk.  iv.  3C2 
7'Ma  Chrncef,  I.  /<(Bd.  «r.  comi.  ii.  SSI  I 
TMja  PhlUatint,  t.  fiU.    ii.  21 ;  n.  j 

358— 365 
TMm,  citv,  ii.  221—244.  388.  473 
,  g«l«  of,  ii.  2:<1.  236.  238 


.plain  of,  ii.'JIti.  218.318 
,  hiitory  of,  ii.  220.  228 


orr  ot,  D.  :s, 
TAeum,  t.  Atiamnmia,  iv.  31'. 
Theodore,  St.  fn.  Tlrfo.  ii.  ■.:27.  3«3 
7%wria,  or  aacfvd  mia^ooa  to  jMitii, 

ii.  .W4;  iii.  97  "' 

7'Vr«i»>5iw,  t,  anil  pmm.  PmHtmr,  Mv. 

iii.  155 

rurwMiii,  t.  ///.  ill.  477 

Tirmfmm,  vil.  TM>ma,  if.  3G9 
I'lirriakli&m,  vil.  f%io»tit,  t.  3S 
TlM-rniii,  or  Ckulri,  of  7"4i 

41.  ;il 
TlKfmr.  I.  jUnr,  iii.  244 
nrruialim.  r.  //■»>.   ii.  240 
Tln'rmnviila,  pma  .Urfi»-E.  hoe,  it  1 

14.  3r 

,  anrtriil  and    motUmi 
roropaird,  ii.  4<l,  ri  tnf. 

-    ,  Uir  liilac,  ii,  32.  M 


Ttrrmn,  r.  jElo.  i.  \-2IS—\3G.  \if>.  151 
Tiaeut,  ofAllKHi,  ii.  235.  2;)7.  414 
7%apia,  t.  Boo.  ii.  479.  4,<)9 
71k«9)u(,  or  Thrtpice,  iu  extent,  ii.  50-2. 

iie 

nrtpmtia,  (list.  ^n.  tituation  and  ex- 

tout  of,  iv,  74.  1(4.  lyS,  <■/  «y. 
ThesKilMH    commuiiitr,    the,    iv,  274. 

495.  5-21 
Theaalu,  iu  Mil  and  climate,  i.  435.  436 ; 

iv.  2180.  397.  400,  401.  4-2«.  414.  490. 

505 
■ -■ ,  difitinrtion  of  upper  and  lower, 

i.  4'2(>.  445;  iv.  ItXi 

■,  dcBcription  by  Herodotua,  ir. 

513 
■-  ■    -    ■,  Homeric  grogmplir  of,  iv.  531 
r*/-jrfiVi,  I.  .«/«.  i.  152.  155,' 156 
ThetUiium^  t.  /'hanrttia^  iv.  472 
TAttuhtriti^     t.    Athamania     (Tbodh6- 

riana),  iv.  21 1 
nuke,  I.  Boo.  (KakAsia),  ii.  506 
TluMB,  isls.  .£/».  iij.  571 
Tliunias  Proliibo,  governor  of  loan.  i. 

254 ;  iv.  204.  553 
nmrt/Miu,  at  HaiiarlHi,  ii.  209 
Thrui,  t.  AH.  ii.  384 

,j.laiu  of,  ii.  380.  382 

Tkrwnum,  t.  i%tonia-itl.  i.  376 

,  t.  E.  Im.  ii.  177 

Thuiy,li,lc,,  at  Scafdatilc,  iii.  195 
Tbumai',  vil.  near  Liuiftaa,  i.  435 
Tkuritim,  mn.  Cft^irmmti,  ii.  liMi.  199 
nyamU,  r.  Ep.  i.  103;  iv.  23.  .17 
T^yoinm,  mn.  Agruu,  iv.  24<).  251 
Tkfrium,  t.  Avirn.  iv.  16.  97 
Tluitnu,  X.  Ailt,  Mnc.  iii.  149,  tl  JOf. 
riokutw,  t.  .e/o.  ii.  1)1  .(Jlil 
Tirhim,  fort  near  Thcrintmylit,  ii.  62,  63 
TV/pAoiMf.,  or  TihJiuMi,  fu,  and  rHua. — 

TUp/ktmum,  TUfilnutiHm,  or  Tii/Jut*- 

KitMni,  mn.  and   fort,    //au,   ii.   137. 

142.205.211.524 
Timarioles,   holding  landi  by  pcfMnml 

ecrvice,  i.  ."f25 ;  ii.  327 
Timothnu,  the  luval  victory  of,  at  Aly- 

n'a,  iv.  15 
Tipha,  or  S'i/Jitp,  t.  liao,  ii.  515 
TtMBum,  mn.  Miitrn.  iv.  396 
TiioHiu,  mn.  7*Aeu.  iv.  323 
TilanmuM,  r.  Y'err.  iii.  334.  349.  SSM. 

306 ;  IT.  2<I5 
TUanu,  mn.  I'eir.  iii.  345 
TilJuimi,  t.  /'*o.  ii.  78,  et  «v/. 
TilhnmiMm,  t.  /"*«.  ii.  87 
Tjaifthel,  vil.  .4riii.  i.  28 
Ttain&li,  yW^^Orfhomeniti,  llteo,  ii.  162 
Tjongaradha,  vil.  Aloon.  iv.  394 
Tjangli,  vil.  Phtk.  iv".  466 
Tjanci'in,  vil.  and  twuff.  Dtucn.  i.  .134,  335 
Tjaiikiiriora  dcrveni,  (waa  of  Mt.  y-'in- 

f/wjf,  i.  297 


Tinrltiena,  t.  Prrr.  iii.  847 ;  iv.  297 
Tjarukhi,  id.  J'lto.  i(.  .541 
Tjatorli,  two  vila.  ^'Aunni/tii,  iv.  330 
Tjelova,  vil.  LgKCftlu,  i.  333 
Tjepo,  vil.  Chiittuia,  i.  57 
Tjerkovista,   vil.  loin.  d.   i.  263:   ir. 

79.  166 
Tjcrovina,  vil.  loin.  d.  iv.  98 
TjcrsAva,  vil.  I'aniriKt,  i.  394 
Tjerjia,  and  Tierpista,  vila.  Buultia,  iii, 

2'26 

TjvraemUi,  dint.  Elimein,  iii.  902 
Tjeriinin,  vil.  Elimeia,  i.  316 
Tjcrvena,  mn.  Elimeia,  i.  312,  313 
Tjeiitmi,  vil.  /'AM.  iv.  470 
Tjiffbinii,  i.  4.')2;  iv.  2!)0.  318 
Tjikiiratiii,  vil.  near  Suli.  i.  22.9.  242 
'Jjikurolo,  or  Tzukurela,  a  aummit  of 

/'■»</«.,  i.  293 
Tjikiiri,  vil.  n>vp.  Iv.  53 
Tjiniovo,    site  on   the  Araokliiu,    iv. 

218 
Tjingari.  vil.  near  8uU.  i.  229 
Tjinglieli,  or  Kodjrl,  pu  of  AjnivrA, 

PM.  IV.  :t55.  3(J7 
Tjira^liiotiko,  mn.  Piti.  iv.  4.V2 
Tjivri,  vil.  and  aummit  of  Mt.  Htlieoit, 

u.  5I8_526 
Tjoinno,  vil.  ThrlMKi,  ii.  216 
Tjobin,  ril.  Onitit,  i.  322 
Tjiikiilia,  lagoon  near  Arta,  i.  203 
Tjumerka,    or   Djmnerka,  mn.  Alha- 

mania,  iv.  '229 
Tjiirkli,  Til.  Elimrtti,  i.  304 
Tobacco,  its  culture  at  Ycnidje,  iii.  267; 

at  S^i-via,  iii.  330 
Tocco.  C'liarlc.,  iv.  204.  !>iS,  559 
Toiva-.i,  vjl.  Pel.u.  iii.  3110 
Tidnpliuv,  t.  W.  Inc.  ii.  61.9,  620 
7^oiyi<frM.s  nin.  OtiM*.  iii.  328 

,  mn.  MuiosM,  iv.  190. 192. 1!)U 

Tomarokboria,  *-il«.   loan.  d.    iv.  196. 

217 
TomAr,  tun.  and  vil.  Dna.  i.  ."JM),  351. 

353.  375  ;  iii.  32U 
Tomoritza,  N-allev  and  iliat.  Dim.  I.  350 
To|ialti,  plain  nrar  Ber4t,  i.  360.  36(! 
Topiakof,  vil.  lake  of  Kaatoria,  i.  327 
Ton/ilia,   \il.   Boo.   (Copaj,    ii.  281. 

i»)6 

,  vil.  rVuK/xro.  iv.  49 

Turomiie  Gulf,  Afiic.  iii.  153 

Tunme,  I.  Sillmmi,  Mae.  iii.  119.  155. 

455 
TunfM,  or  rorouc,  t.  napruliu,  i.  103; 

iii.  8 ;  iv.  569 
Toshke,  Albanian  tribe,  i.  61.  346 
T<>tjer,  vil.  and  klian  AHh.  i.  381 
TnteiiiL,  vnl.  near  LrlatMn,  Boo.  Ii.  143 
Traeliis,  t.  Afcli^,  ii.  7.  11 
,  prccipicce  of,  ti.  7,  8.  10.  24. 

26.29 


'  In  Cirrek  the  aoiind  Tj  it  cxpmM.'d  by  Tt,  whence  many  of  thcto  oaiues  will 
be  found  iu  the  places  irfcrtvd  to  mitten  with  Tx. 
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INDEX. 


TngHDiMti,  vil.  Afirn.  iv.  3 

,  hivala  of,  iv,  4 
Trngiht,  I.  Jdlimis,  iii.  '228 
Tmtiijtifti^  t.  Tywpitani^  iv,  27(i 
TriMol'iu.  t.  Si'ittict,  ili,  'J'J9 
Trakliiln,  proiii.  /'A//,  ii.  530 
Trrliiitiii,  iiiu.  ^(i».  i.  31.  3ir2.  389 
Tn-ii,  vil.  Orr^it,  i,  ;«4 
Tiia  kbauia,  (three  inn>)  Hu  PiMdiu, 

i. -iffS.  410;  iv,  2S9 
Triaillii,  Sl  mun,  .ilM.  ii.  418 

,  mon.  Mt.  VlyiHpHM,  iii.  340 

,  iiion.  .C^*.  ni.  .54- 

Trilitmiuiii,  t.  .■Elo.  uitl  iu  Ukr^  i.  128. 

137.  14,5.  lil.  155 
TrirotytJnu,  L  AU.  ii,  433 
Triknrtllio.  manb  of,  iii.  574 
TrikKnlliiS-kftstro,    Hcl,    niins    AcuirH. 

((Enimltt)^  iii.  556— .570 
Trikcri,  jwiiiiiMila  Ma^.  iv,  379. 396 

— . ,  lovm,  iv.  3i*5 

I'alc6,  iiland,  iv.  S96 

Trikk«l«,    t.  J/inl.  (Tricnil,   i.  425— 

430;  iv.  -27!*— 2K7.  .i.HO.  .5:fc 
Trikorfi'i,  mn,  H'.  ior.  ii.  606 
Tripodi,  or  Tripoditctu,  U  Mtgaru,  il 

403.  410 
Tripi'lu,  t.  Pdai^oma,  iii.  319 

,  &«<>,  vil.  near  LaritmL,  iii,  375 

TriaJilu,  of  PerrhaUa,  iii.  389.  341 ; 

iv.  312 

,  of  Pelaaomia,  iii.  3 IK.  340 

TrijKini,  prum.  H .  Loe.  ii.  6H3 
Tniiligliii  of  Mdutis,  dint.  Mulomu,  iv. 

119 
Triptiumo,  site  yEfti.  iv.  253 
TritAni*,  or  Troz^iiia,  iils.  H'.  /xxr.  ii. 

fiisTcao 

TrOaa.  L  Phn.  ii,  K9 

,  t   W.  Loe.  ii,  622 

Triton,  r,  Abd.  li.  VMi.  139 
Tmehursni,  lake  at  ^/«ii,  the,  iii,  99 
7Vi»it>,  nU)  ill   the  iMmliu,  Uwo.    ii. 

104 
Tf^tphofiiuicauX  Aifftiiwdm,  ii.  121,294 
. ,  grove  uttl  om<;le  of,  ii,  122 

— 12!l 
Tmo,  mn,  and  fort,  Siili,  i.  228,  229. 

•241 ;  iv.  57 
Trvpi,  inon,  f%Mmin,  i.  57 
TunUi,  vil.  All.  ii.  417 
Turkeys,  «-ild,  ii.  419 
Tiirkc,  their  langiiiigc,  i,  347 

their  iiiudc  uf  uicatiiring  time. 


•254 
-,  rharai-ter, 


iii.2.'>5;  iv,  220 


Tiiniuvn,  t.  Pelam/.  i,  4.^;  iii,  352;  iv, 

296 

-,  nionntain  of,  iii.  350 
Turia,  mn.  BmatUa,  iii.  271 
Tiirkokh6rio,  or  I^Hd,  ni.PI^  ii.  ST. 

H3 
7ViHf>*di»,  di>t.  Ep.  iv.  120.  275 
TVw;"^.  a  part  of  Pimlttji,  i.  4'22;  iv.  27*i 
T'rmpiraliiii,  nui.  Dryuiiu,  ii.  17.  94. 

«0I 
TVrtou.  t.  .Mac.  i.  313 
30 


C/pwm,  t.  Durdmin,  iii.  4IS 
Vfj/nea  in  Uhtn-yi,  iii.  .T2,  ct  frtt, 
VmmomJu,  t.  Aclr,  .l/,i,-.  iii.  149 
Vriii,  lake  yGto.  iii.  573 
I'lDiauJi,    or   Makiikh6ri,     vil.    mar 

Trmfie,  iii,  381 
1'zi.ini,  r.  AliM.-Daa.  i.  351,  »3.  380. 

382;  iv,  IIS 

Vtfauvil,  7^Malr^  ii.  216 

Vakopoli,  vil,  IU.  i,  364. 366 

Valare,  or  Valiare,  vil.  ma  kliaa  CSa- 

o«w,  i.  27.  497 
Valide  Sultan,  nppajiacef  of  the,  L  277. 

295 
VuUo,  or  liiiUu,  t.  Pierii,  iiL  425 
Valtesi,  viL  £.  Z«e,  ii.  170,  ItW 
Valio,  »ul)-di.t,  of  Kailill,  i,  12-t,  157, 

l.-)9 

.  the  lake  of,  i,  157:  iii,  504 — MB 

Varwirova,  mn,  .Klo.  i,  106 ;  iii,  SSS 
Varrihari,  r.  Mac  ( Ariiai,  iii.  25a.  438 
Vnrilhate*,  vil,  Mrlu,  ii.  8.  2.5 
Vardli&si,  mn.  .Hlo.  it.  lU.  598.  C>24 
Varia,  r.  Multavif,  i.  224 

Voriadhea,  nl,  MoiiifKWy  i.  224  

VarUain,  iiinn,  Ti/mphma,  iv.  ,537.  541 
,  prom.  T^lawro/tu,  iii.  3.  7 

,  vil.  loin.  .1.  i.  221 

Vaniaka,  vil.  Aran.  iii.  24.  501 
Vamnka,  mn.  Actint.  i.  \ii3  ;  iii.  498 
Vamakdva,  mon.  .£/».  ii.  603 
Vamiiva,  \i\.  and  nm.  All.  ii.  iX] 
Vasari.  vil.  on  the  A>nts,  Chuttniu^  L  M 
Vasili,  Ai,  vil.  Atnm.  iv.  19 

,  [it.  flmo.  w.  cnut,  ii.  MH 

,  lake  of,  .ViinWo#m,  iiL  2m 

Va^tlo|n||^v,  vil.  Aftirft.  iv,  ,5 
Vatiku,  Imy  of,  Jjtiajniii,  iii,  77 
Vatopiilhi,  mon.  Artr.  Mac    iii,    131, 

132 
Vathy,  pt.  ufAulu,  Bm>.  ii,  263 
,  pt,of  A'jro^jofe.  hy  i.  181.  I96; 

iv.  31 

,  pt,  of  Tla.M  Hm>.  ii,  507 

,  t.  and  pt.  Ilhaca,  iii,  25,  «t  ac^. 

Viivilhn,  t.  Chiitc.  Afiie.  iii.  ll^2 
Velii,  mon,  .Wo/oow,  iv,  96,  235 
Velajihom,  plain  ,Wo,  i.  288 
Vclaiiidliia,  prom.  Hmo.  w.  roast,  ii,  517 
Velesii,  t.  /'rtnuHi.  iii.  469,  470 
Velmi,  vil.  r*<-».  iv.  ,505 
Veli-stino,  i,  Ptiiu.f  J'ierttJ.w.  Mm.  4.% 
Viliani,  vil.  Tirtftrolui,  iv.  59. U9.  75 
VVlitia,  vil.  Pko.  (  THkornt ),  ii.  77.  t* 

fr.).  119 
VrlitiitUn,  vil.  Iiuin.  d,  iv.  92 
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ISH EYnPAZIAQ 

YMNI       HAH 

eEPU>e        A  YnOTEAEC<^>OPOY    ENIK 

EAWKE-HToTK  KB< 

JVIW.  Mi^fume  C'AuJck. 


NT179.   On  a  pf^fstal .wJiicA  tji  rww n  ttefi  o/  fAr -/ivr 

THtnATEPAi'M4>tZMA 
C^KOKI  H  lOYAYKOYXAAEXlXA 
EAEYeEPriMENHYnOAnOAAn. 


JNiHttnlUt  tmuy 


ir; 


Fi,  xxnm, 
N'lSO  In  tkeJajTt4!  CAjjjr^aj  tA^^ncedut^  N^.  iit-a  Waif  AtAtnd  tkeAltar. 
A  fl  P  O  t  A  nOAAOAflPOY  E   P 
fn.PONAI.KAHT'lOAa  POYTON  EAYTO' 

n.1         KAirriEiAi  ane©> 

OY  aoh  N  AioEEnomr 

N'tSi    In  tAt  irj/Zrf'fA^  iitefaiutrttf'l/ir.iameCAiirrA 

4)lAOKPATEAT  E  K  N  n<|)  I  A  H  M  A 
•^^^^  "REMNHMHCXAPIN  --Y^/ 

Seidrw.  a  tv0tn^ui  iindit'Ai/dCartn^rr^enlt/tutrrAs^. 

/fIffX .  At  tAe  Mmf  CtumA  . 

API  rTin.N  KAAAI  K  P  A      j 
ZHPnZ.XPHrTEXAl| 

y**lSJ .  At  Onf^uutv  .  6tlfiw  €i  rvite^' r^T€^«n£i-t^  a  Sty ,  An  a/lnr  wttA  a- 
Stilts  A^ati  <*n    i/ ,  tiJxM  iAe  fittjts  t^tt  /n^tjt-  oJt/i-  wttftutn- 

inTTUJTONrAYK  YTATONAN 
APATAEI  NTONnOAAOICGE 
OlCYnHPETHCANTAMNEIAQ 
XAPINHPWEXPI  CTCXAI  PE 


ff1l84.  Jt  Sauy>i, .  _ 


API  £TO  BOYAH  M  ENANAPOY 
XPHILTHXAIP     E 


o 

Her*   A  nu*/t.  ajtd 

<»7 

uf^fftoj^'  ctrt  r^re  - 

X 

Jtnttd   tjt  reltm^. 

tu 

JouUxy  Sh*irr^£ 

^yt0i^n^Lithas 

FtiJIXL 


X'lH.-i  At  Pa,„uf/„'a ,  ,„  Uf 

4>  Y  A  I  K  A 
e  Y  BIOTEI  A 


A'fjSd".  On,  a.  Sarre^iAa^us ,  atih*  ruuieel 

Mor€N  I  i:r€Ni  e^s^_ 
A  EiNHnoicniHAeno 


.1  ■-■/,-  "',  „  dlkJe^inefAt^A.  ortiu  ^^  Z  E  N  O  Y 

iipnyhtj  tir'iAe  dour   y  J  et'tfie  L  luinA 

AIKAIPE  T         \aiMM>M. 

TAEYPY 
4>ATOY 

YTT  EPA 

4>  OONHTO 

YA  PTE 

M  I  A  I 


y^ltt.'l  On  n.  tmall  Jfonr  .  lit 
Mf  *ntfnt  CAufvA  . 

A  EaN 

APlZToAHMo'Y 

EPETPIEYE 


K1  IMi  In  tAf  Mime  CAuirA  ,  an- 
,1  tfteU  .nmilftr  t*  fffl.9i>. 


N'lSff.  On-tijiimiiarSMf . 
tr>rmin^  tAe  uAgrt^tHvptut. 

A  I  KA lO 
BOYAA 
AATYOY 
APTEM I 
A  I 

\"UH<.  In  the  tame  CAurvA .  m 
<i  >y<We  f/'tAe  aiuuoctd  Arrm  . 
«?  tj  revtrteci . 
I. 
AIOMHAH^ 
•PAIAI  N  OY 
EAAANOKPATEIA 
HAPMeNONTOi 
2. 
NTI      A 
OM  HA 

3VXVXVW 
2IVOUOXZIJV 


AIKAIA       AS:kAAT»IAAA 

.■V'A'/3     In  lAf  snjne ('Ail rch  .on  a.  Jimi/arStfU 

Eil5:inOAltnOAEMOKPATEOr. 

A"/.'>.3.  /;"  /he  .tarns  CAuerJi  .  .V"l9*.  In  lAr  Stimf  CAtirrA 

EniKTHnr  aaymoeaaymoy 

E    onAi    aaymoy 


A()>poaeis:ia 

A  E  Y  K  I  £ 


Sr/t  .'  ■    I' ft e fill* . 

I  SL  ^ 

K  A  I  O 
M  A 

.V"/.ny    .i f  fAe .tame />l,u>r . 

E  A  E  N  O  C 
EA  E  N  OY 

V ;'  ltH>  .4 I  a  niiexee/  CAtirrA  tm 
fhe  Silr  <»/*  Pa/fojrr. 

e  EO<^  I  A  A 
EYAPXOY 


.V/.fM^' .-ll the, tame plam >tjt  .V?lf),S. 

'rTol 
A  no< 
A  A  A  I  Nl 
^<j)  PO  A  E  n 
,      O  M  A  XO/ 
|<J>  A  ArAN  / 

NVWS.  On  a  HeicA.  near  the  mint 
o/  /hya^tJt  _   in  laeye  leftert. 

E  F  I   A  O 


NT  ZOO.  At  IWf .  in  tAe  wall  ot'lAe  CAurcA,  <ifS*JaAit.. 

APitrnKAEonXTPAt 


U.NtUUn^t.tlK^. 
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I: 


,,- 1 
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"ttiU   On  rf  wAi/rMarMf  ijt  Mr 


2  COC  I  MM 
O  A  H  AA  OE    E 


OY 


r2f*J  At  IWf.  m  CAr pnvuntJit 
tfthe  -CkurrA  of  St  Gtmye . 

xfirvpoi 

M  NHlirENOYl 
KAllANAPEYl 

YT20S.  AtAff^ttt. .  in.  a  ChunA^. 
EniK  .  .  U)  K 

a4>ioa€ic  zton 

YPOYNtIKH   .         . 

JVT207  Jf.l^Aui .  iJt 
Af*t*iA^r  ('AtiJvA. 


M  A  T  E  P/l 
AAEEANAPOY 
M  A  P  ET  H 

^r'•^t^4^      At  R'astn 

EAAA  NOKPATH 
2ZEITOTAMIEY 
SAZOAilEKAT 
OM  n  E AnTE  PAIO 
NA 

yrZCd'.  At  th*  same  CKunK 

E     P    A  T  I  t 
KEPKirtNOl 

P  M  I  O  N  H  J0H>B».t\  I  il  N  O  Z 


>NeiACXAPIN\ 
JXPHCTEXAIP) 

tC  to  .    .  tOA€£r(^ 
^■^^'.      ,  TATH  I  j 
£A€Yt\ 

S^'^ntictoyV 

5onta4>on 
NHKATA 
, AWCIT 

^U)TA  MEI  tUAH 

hlAPlAntNTAKli: 

XeiAlA 


NT20S.  At  Prtm  ,  i>n  a  Jtvne  of'CAe 
a.  fiep  in  a  TiirAjJfA  kou.n  - 

ATTYA  A 

EV  P  Yro©  El  A 


S°'in>   On  a padivia/ oMAejutme  ChunA 
rut  JV^ZU 

eEOYtEBAZTOY 
K  AltA  PO  rzATH 
POX 


J\fTZU-  /«  fAf  C  'Aurrh  at  ?iUjAru>,  cn.a  JUttt  oTckt  anii»*»dtirfi^. 


l\VI\tK  UinTTOAYTEl  A 
EYKA0  EAI 


'  UttSrnUfi  LtOuf 


PTO  N 

TBA  CA  N  I 

ITA  KAINYM 
"OAYNACAll^a'CTH  B  lA  MO  Y 
EN  KATAM^-ACKIMENANEC 
©  H  TO  C  n.  C  n  E I A I O  O  C  H  E  C I A  H  P  O  C 

oykaiontaeaeay  eoomenaae 
kaaiont/lpsmoiph:  tatazach: 
tamoiokanan  .  .  eteaeccao^ 

I 
TArEYONTANTHEnOAEatAMYNTOYTOYAMYNTOYnOAYZE 
NOYTOYnOAYZENOY 

2 
TATEYONTANTHJinOAEnxnOAYE  ENOY 

y2JU3.  Part  p/'tA/-  mf't^yAf. 

AAEHANAP 
Y  ITOKOY 
flCir^VEYBOY 
OeWNlACXAPlN 
E  XAIPE 

Bel^M  are  fwn  fttpdrej  of 

y'2IS  At  ^.tz^uriJu . 

(ATE  YON 
O  NTO  Z  N 
fYEAAANO 

lEYONTAN 
[AAONAP 

ONTOC 
|A  I  n  n  O  C 

ahhaey 

Ik  A  I  AEAn  K 
[n  i^  K  B  < 


.V2l^  J I  PaJaiiajtrr-  (  MOrv/x-fij  ) 
in  t^  wa/i  tt'a  hattJt .  the  In^crtpOi^ 


lO  YN  EIOXAMTIO 

N  Elin  Y  P  P  1  N  A  1 

X.AITO  M  A  XO  t 

AM  A«  N  ETEI  OH 

A  N  AlOj:      An 

N  ElOt 

+1   1  Ar    EY  KA  E 

AlOiANAPOM 

ZO  PO  PAOTTO 

Ar  Y A  r  EY 

0<}>IAI  N  E\  OTA 

ON  YZ  lOZ  KAION 

A  lOZ  PA  PM  E 

E  YTAIOZ 

OYNA    NIAAA lOZ 

nPAKAEI  AAZ 

AAN . - . E 1 OZ 

4>EAI  MOZ 

e  PM  1  A  1 oz 

E  POTQ  KAI  A 

^   "  "'   O.  N  I  KOYE  Pin.  I 

«»  ^   K  I    N   O  Y 


PAKA  E  I  AA  IOZ 
N  N  lOZ  EP  A 


PI..XUI 

TPATHroYNTotTn-NO  EZEAAaNArAZi  M    m^ 

-  .TOYtAAPItAIOYTArEYOMT^NAETHJinO '" 

APIITAPXOYANArANAPOYTOYAPXinn 

,TOY<}>IAONI  KOYAMYNEOYTOYOAYMfTIAAOY  ^J 

MENAN  .        .         MHNOtlTnNIOYAEYTEPAIEKKAHZIAI...    ^| 

miENNOMOY nOlHtAMENaNTrLNTAmN ^^ 

14  Lin**  /arHureUnnv,  1 

TAEAaKENAflPEAN  KAl 
TAHANATKAIAiXPEIAr 

tHi:KAiTHs;noAEa£OA 

TI\U  nOAITflNEXOPHrHrENAY 

THXTn.NNEnNZYNArn.rH  t 
TETAiren.  .iPitOEitAn: 

A  I  HA  N  ErTPA<J>Hi:YM<|)EPONTn 

ojiAi  PEOEirYnoTHznoAEnz 

n  EAHKAXHPrAZA 
Then  are  7mffrtluut  ta  tke  etiU'. 


NTZ17.  At  Mafamn^a-  -  tn,  eAe  tnUi  «f  'tfit  CAurek . 

_  NTA 

,ITE1TAlonni:MEOOPKOYKPY(|)  A 

•onoaeitan  kpi  nontnnbpabeyon 
iapymeino(J)IAontoi:kaohnkaithxkpiz 

l(^  H  N  EXOHZArMMEOOPKOY>^H<}>Ol  Kl  EPI  EY 
InOAEITAIZTPIAKOtSlTAMlAAKYPOinENTE 
'AlflZABElNnnPEZBEYTHTlBEPlOYKAIZAP 
rZTnNZYNEAPrLNnAEllLTAXAlPEINErPA 
POnOAEITANYnOQEZirJHNEIXONnEPIOPANO 
kKPINAlOYZKAl  EAHAOYZMOIKATD-VINENAIAE 
5NArArONTAnPO0EI  N  AlTHNKPIZlNENTAENr 
IHZYNEAPinXnENTneYnMHNlZYNEAOONTO 
IKPIZINKAlAOrnNYnAYTANrENOMENnNENHN 
JOPKOYKIEPIEYZINMENAIAKOZIAZENENHKON 
lAMIANAKYPOYZnENTETAYTAEniTHAEIONHr 
JlAinZABEINnnPEZBEYTHTtBEPIOYKAlZA 
IrDZOEZZAAnNXAlPEINErPAi-AZKAMOlKAlTO 
iHTPOnOAEITnNYnOOEZINHNElXONnEPIOPnNO 
iTNaZINANEnEM  +  ENrEINAZKEOYNEIPHM 
iMNIKAlENHNETMENAZMEOOPKOYKPYC^AI 
:NAlAKOZlAZENENHKONTAOK-rn.M  HT  P 
JmTETA  YTAOY  NEHITHAEION  H  TH   ZA 
•ii^NTOB  EBAlONHKPIZlZYnOZOYAABHEni 
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nOEYPYAAMANTOtTOYArAOA 
NOPOZ.AIQn  .ANIAOtTHrN  IKAhiO 
POrKAK^ONNIOYTOYEYPYAA 
MANTOi:4>IAn.N  EYPYAAMANTOr 
A  NTIOXOiAnOTE  I  M  AlOYTOYnAYt 
(OYKAIA  MYNTAY 

AnoTiM>fc»o*TOYs;n.i:inATPOY. 

POZ  .   ..OYHAIOYKAI 

.    nor  .  Y 
AnoAPxiroNOY  KAixriTin. 

NOiTAPOYHI N A t 

IE   PHTEYONTOZTOYA 

ONYZOYTOYKAPniOY 

^ONNtOYTOYEYPYAA 

MANTOrrTPATHTOYN 

TOSirnTA  NAPOYOIARE 
AEY0  E  PnOEIMTES. 

lYBANAnOrOPriATOYAIONYi:! 

OYKAlAtKAIOnOMZTAAYkOY 

KA  I  Yn  EPTn    HE.     nriEIOAY 
ATOE.   KAirOPnOY 

O       OIZKO    TO.  A  NAPATAOO 
APMOAr. 

I  EPHTEYONTOi 
A  P  .    lO 


A   TTOAN  APON  I  KOYTO  YTY       A 
OYMEAlTEAt  AnO  . 

N  I  (C  A  E  I  n  O  A  E  O  E  n  I  £  E  I 

.  ..    A-MAAno       ENaNotno 

EX  ENI  KOY^)  YA  A 

AnOA  PXEnOAEfltTHtnOAE 

BOY  t^  I  A  fl-T .  • 

AnOANTI  rONAZXHX  TAA      .    . 

.     IZKOYAIC^IAOH.        no 
AYKOYTOY  K  EB  BOY 
AnEAAAi:AnOEY4»OP 
B  O  YTO  Y  ANTl  r.NOYKAl 
KAI  KAEOAIKHtOEn. 
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yfZZl.    On.  an  anarnrSUU ,  mvr^ad  an^  ujol  /ir  fAr 
altar  of  tAe  jamr  ChureJk  as  Nr2Ze>. 


5  On  one  tf  lAt smaU*r <iitmnjiatt^  d/'tAeAtme- 

a  >KlC5<|)A3RMl5^£KOB5A^fA^0A 

%  Nl5yATRAEeEPne»+€IKHilENIKHiTA 

^  nOAI4iKB< 
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S  .    .    IOYAIOYAPMO<|)IAOYTAMIEYONTOZ.    . 

Z  NOrAn./tYOERaOHYnOEYPYAAMANTOZ 

w  <t>OIBOZAOYrTArEINOMENATHTOAEIi>KB< 

If'ZZZ   //»  a  CAurrJt  near  AfujaAi . 
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K       UJ 
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^   o  onAHce 

I'M  nScXSC  VOEONHCIMH 

•^     C  NAOCTlf  l|^KAEIAOY 

^    ^  KVHWtO  ^E.ACAY-R 

I   f  iyxyAi  \ai   ICEIAE 

^  £  AchApoh^  ^^'^"'•®e 

2  XTIHIiL  /onHAWLEI 

w  eWytN^jCe  jKWKB<j> 
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ATTZZl     Oil-  aJt  urtamfSMe  .  rnvvrtl  atui  ujni  /Sr  ffir 
ttlttiriit'  eJie  Jnrnr  ChturA  n.'  y22e> 

Ok  one  »f  tfu snutJ/*r Hum^njimnj  ft'l^Sttme 

N  I57ATB  AleEP^GH€IKHilENIKHiTA 
nOAl  4i  K  B  < 

Cn  lAe  rfiptkrite  n/if  . 

.    .    IOYAIOYAPMO<|)IAOYTAMIEYONTOE    . 
.  NOHAn    ./tYOEPAOHYnOEYPYAAMANTOS: 
4)01BOi:AOY5:TArEINOMENATKTOAEIi5LKB< 


N'ZZZ   /it  a  CAurdk  near  MumUi 
ZH   MI 

n  AAA.MN  IW 


t*/'  Mrfr^nt 

AHoltCO 

0  n  A  H  c£ 
n5c55c 
nAoctK 

KV  HMUJ 

1  YxrAi 
AchApoh 

X  T  1  M  I  (L 
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